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RES'r AND KXEIM'ISK. 

ib tliu scit‘U'’o nl iiuliA idii.R 
lioaltli. Eioiii liiitli Li oM a^c health is not 
iiiiiloriii. toi it vario^ at dillaiviit cpoidhs ; IjmI, 
witli <'a]P) <i viai^ouaLlo iJUfi->ui‘o of it inav I"- 
att.iiiied throiijjjK'iit lih' ami at. everv iktpmI <jI 
it, pTovidrd, ot tliat llu' stuck fi-oni wlin 1i 

our Jill' is drawn licaltliy. Wlial w<‘ iindor- 
^t.uul ky lunlth la tint slatr ^\ Inch <)‘ 

soi'U' exortioii r>l krain and iiium k- without any 
painful st'tisu of fal!j.;u<‘; luit owin^ jo tho ( oju- 
ploMty of llii‘ liuuiaii kody aud tli<* vai viiip enu- 
ditioim of Iwidtli ui'd ,'triMPj,lk, iL i'> iiupos--ikl<' to 

lay down aii\ tixed ruh* wkiali shall dilaniimc 
the amount of worlv the axera^e Iiealthy naui 
'■an do. I’>y atlentioii to laih-s ol living and 
hakit:^ of liie, we presei've iuallh, ami ky ueolret, 
wo foi’feit It. 

Ifowi vor Avo look 'll lil(‘, tw'o laet.'^ .stand out in 
bold relifl -tliat w<* must Avork, and tliat aa'o 
imPt rest ; the latter keiu^ a sort of stoudiou.-o, 
supply ino 10 tiio formei- tlie jiow'or noc’c\‘>sary Jor 
nmiiitaiuiDo a eoiiskint (-(pitlihrium It is an old 
^aynio that ‘All A\ork and no pl.iy mak(*< ,ki<'k 
a dull koA,’ An entirely seduitaiy life eannot 
ke lu'altky It*' kody and mind; and whi’n tin* 
struj^;;h‘ lor oxi'f.eiice ln'i-oiues so severe thal 
men and women are iinakle to find any leisure 
momt*nts for outdooi’ mn.senlar oxereis^.J tke time 
has arrived for wars, famine-, and disea.ses to 
svAtep oil* mas.sos, so a.s to r(mder tke eonipetition 
loss keen 

It kas keen found that, for a lioaltkv, strotiL; 
adnltj tke amount of voluntary force In* i.s eaiiakle 
of, wiihoiit injury to lioaltk, in a dayk work 
equals tkree hundred tmis lilted oiu foot. 
Accordin'.*; to rn)iesri(n' Iku ke.-, p> preserve hoallli, 
a man ^liould take an amount of exorcise equal 
to raising one huudi'ed ami litty tons om* foot ; 
oi‘, ill other wor<ls, walk nine mile.s daily rat least 
Now, altlion^h avo are more piiidod by personal 
expGrienci*, still it will bo found that those who 
maintain trood liealth Iuiaa? carried out to n laree 


extent the laiie^ laid d* w n by scicutih' men for 
liealtiiy life. 

dvi'emy d'aA lor savs ■ ‘ EviU’V dcYs nciessity 
ealbj foi' .1 I'e-jiaration o( (hut jioi'lioii A\luek Death 
ted on all niuht, when we lay in his la]> ami 'h pt 
in his uiitt*!' (liamkeis, 'I'lie vmy spirits of a man 
[)r(‘y upon l.he da,dv portion oi laead and lle.sh ; 
.iiid (*vej V meal i< a rescue from one di-ath, and 

l. i\s up lor anothei'. And wlule we tliink a 
tliouyli't AVe die, and tlie clock si tikes, and r(*ekons 
ni onr portion of olernity. W<* kiriu ourwoids 
with tli(5 hnaitli of our uo-trils ; we luiAU' the Ic'S 
to live upon lor every word \\e >pea.k.' 

Exa'ry thoie^lit which llashos thioUL;h tlie niind, 
a^- w»dl jm eAcrv muscular movement,, is an exlii- 
hition of iiei've tone ; and tin* p^rtalei* the encr^'y 
jnit loith by any paitof tlie body, tlu^ larger is 
tin* amount ol l^lood siqqdied. Tins ener.;)’ is 
derived hom two sources™ tke o\yoen W'l' breathe, 
and tke food we eat Wlu*mwer a muscle coii- 
ti.uts, tkree ikinppi lia]q»eii ; (I) an iiicr<‘as(d 
klood-siqqdy , (2) an increase of caikonic acid 
and other AVaste in.it ter.s, ('.\) an elevation of 
temperal iii'e, .-o that tke oie.iier tin activity (if 
oiir k<*die- the l.u'oi*!' the ujiiount of deleterious 
sukstance.s foriiied ; and it is to this Iiealthy a''tiv- 
ijy and < h.ue^e that the ha]>pniess of our lives is 

m. iinly due. Tin* late l’role.''sor (Ieor;j;e Yklsoii 

ol Kiliukui;;!), Ax’hen speakino of hlood-sjrppJ^^y ; 
said that ‘thoo- womlioiis crimson kartiqm^.^^J 
ceils whkli n ivi^at'i the arterie- are Ay ilie luivi- 
and follow the rule of the African nVal for the 
sales are only efiei ted hy Iniiter ; hiVq^ 
to this rule one pe<*uliar to tliemstdvkJ^^'^ 
neither eivdise*! nor savimu* man cares tCf 
n;nu.-l,v, pat S y R-ve away ,.l-w . 

ev.'ha]..,.. l(,r ol.l. 

"Jdie eaikojiie U'dd escajjes chietly hy 

and the skin, both acting mot e vi;j;ori)Us' ^ith the 
muscular expreise than Avdieii at rest ; an ^^:J,ernal 
been cak:ulat(*d that if, in lyin;.; doAvn, t/. 1 

inspired ke one volume, in walking one mile i | 
hour it wi*ll ke increased 1*9 volume, iu rid# ! 
to four volumes, ami in active exercise five 
a half xmluiiies. I’he skill acts as a kind 
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B3l’<jfcy-vilve, for uot only does it get I'id of car- twenty-four hours should be divided from seven 
bonic acid by perspiration^ but by evaporation it to fifteen years of age : 

tends to keep down an undue temperattire, by — 

allowing the heat, produced i)y muscular exercise, nourw roR 

to escape, Kxorcisp. Work- Leisure. Sleep- 

Tf coal is placed in the furnace of an engine » ' ;; ;; o'rTtnT 

and air freely adniittc<l, it will burn when set 3 3 2 4 0 or 10 

alight ; but if you carefully shut off all access 9 8 3 4 9 

of air, there will be no flame, ami therefore no ^ | 4 8 

force. What starts the action is oxygen gas, of 12 G 6 4 8 

whicli theae are two parts in every ten of air. 13 5 7 4 8 

Fresli air when admitted into the lungs contains 15 4 0 47 

twenty-one per cent, of oxygen, ami four parts ■ * _1 

in ten thousand of carbonit' acid. Kxpellc<l air youngest infants require sunlight ami open 

contains t>nly thirteon per cent, of oxygen, and s,,on as they can ciawl about they 

five hutulnMl psrts in leu thousaud of carbonic ftb(,ul(l be encournged to do so, tlms stn'tcbing 
acid gas. In our bodies we have tlm same tlieir limbs ami co-ordinating their muscular 
process going on as i^ seen in the glow’ing furnace movements. Hie reason they indulge in so much 
of nn engine. Fuel in the slnipe of fond is con- ^Icep is because in infancy the growth of tlie 
veyed by the blood, rind along wdth it is carried brain is m(>>t raj>i<l. In childhood there is great 
iu'tlio i-e.1 rorpi,«.l(« th« lifi-giving oxvg.-n ; au.l activity ,.n, coi.staut iiac of the sen^e.^ 

. , ,, ‘ 1 . p I and these parts stand in need of a large amount 

m both ensos the -l„cl pro.luctM ..f _comhn.stion ; , p . ... nii.l 
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The yomigest infants require sunlight ami open 
\ ami as soon as they can ciawl about they 


are the same -water ami carbonic acM. 

Tlie aqueous vapour arising from the breath 


1 of repose. Puberty is the age for exercise, and 
1 as then the body is most rapidly growing, the 
evil of unilateral employment ot muscles is very 


contains a minute imduirtion of organic matter, baneful. Silting over-long in a slouching atti- 
That this is highly jioisoiious has been proveal tude will tend to contract the client, as conveying 
experimentally by Dr Hammond, whf) plaeod a cunibeLSome w'eights over tlie back will disfigure 
srnatl aniimil uii'b'r a bcll-^lusa wvll siipplie<l Ciu iiorniiil spinal ciirvcs ; standing too nin. h on 
with air and free from the influence of carbonic a pocket! id of ai tides on one side of 


acid gas ; but in less than an hour it. died, 
poijiioned by the emanations from its own body, j 
It is this material that gives the peculiar close | 


the dress, will [vroduce spinal curvature, lauvn- 
tennis, (Ti''.ket, rowing, hicydlng, skating, riiling 
and everything which brings into play every 
musde is c.«sential. Erectness, firmness and 


smell to confined spaces. It has been proved, goo<l balance of miml and body, testify to a man 
that wlien air contains six parts of carbonic achl as to a ra<'ehorse or greyhound, ami an (-xporieneed 
to ten thousand lliere is sulHcient organic con- eye recognises at a glance the partiiudar build of 
taminntion to be extremely detrimental to health, man likely to excel in particular exercises. One 
It floats in the atmosphere in the same manm*r g*‘^‘'>t mi-take in recreation is the making oi givat 

ns mote. m..ve in a sunbeam, ami finally, qnietiv 'ti-en«lb m one set of int.selcs intern of -oo, 

* 1. I *•!*' general health, the obiei t aimed at. Our grand 

settles doxyn, if not swept away by free vent.la- p, as 

tmn into the uptKU' d(q)ths of the an*. t(; enable us to [lass tlirough life without pain, 

Two tlmusnml gallons of air unfit to support without disease, and to preserve it os long as 
life pass through our lungs in twenty- four hours, possible. 

and more tiian six parts of car bonic acid in ten Fatigue is due to temporary exhaustion, general 

thousand is suUicient to cause ill-heallli, and to or local, ami by it we biu’ome awari* that \ye have 

prevent this result, ten thousand gallons or three worke<l hard enough ; but by griidiuiUy im'i’tais- 

thousand cubic feet of fresh air at least arc neees- wmk dune by any group of muscles they 

sary every hour day and night ; for without that ‘ ■- **^.^*vW «r Vn 

/ r 1 1 .1 • work. The limit f)f size IS, however, soon i-caciied, 

■ Iv^altby condition of body cannot be mam- the exeirisc is too great the lun.^clos cease 

by^.-se facts prove ho\v requisite it i.s t.i growing and a proness of degeneration sets in. 

portion of our time in the open air; On tlu' other hand, idleness will, through disuse, 

U'lght day wlien the sun is sailing like lead to a like result ; hut it would not be a 

galleon through a snppliire sky, we all ditficnlt task to pi'ove that overwork does less 

electric thrill of life peuwading every harm than uiidcru ork, ami it Ircdioves everyone 

cry nerve, ond e,very vidn throughout so to use their power.‘<, whatever they may be, 

le being, Tln‘ soft air fans liealth into that in after-ycuis they cannot look back in bitter 

*ks, the woods are bathed in light, the refleition on a life half wasted. To renew the 

ow ; wo see the rippling currents of the vigour of wearied muscles we require a sufficient 

il we hear upward in the melbnv blush blood-supply, ami this, as a rule, can Ixj best 

the lark carolling foith his sweet and obtainc<l not mdy by rest, but also by exerci.sing 

riyinn. the muscles of another part of the body. But 

IS recorded of. the famous King Alfred that what is one man’s work is another man’s play ; to 

e devoted eight hours of the twenty-four to brain-workers, physical exertion is a recreation ; 

jour, eight to i^st, and eight to" recreation; to him who has worked hard at manual labour, a 

tho division is ^ not* at all a bait one. The book and a q^uiet pipe is restr 

„ ,, flowing table of Fried lander shows how the It fs absolutely essential for the health and 



hfippinoss of every one that they shouhl have 
<jei taiu intervals of rest from their work ; and by 
rest wo do not si in ply mean sleep, but whatever 
gives pleasure and promotes health. Change of 
employment, when innocent in Itself and in its 
tendencies, fulfils these objects ; and the sports 
of the field are the best of all, in tliat they are 
enjoyed in the open air, in daylight, and demand, 
as a rule, early rising. But whatever exercise is 
taken it shonhl be graduated and systematic, not 
violent and sudden, and neglect of these ])re- 
eaiitions often causes more mischief than no 
exercise at all. 

Sleep ensures re^t in its highest degree, and 
rest is necessary for repair, as all action, whether 
of miml or body, involves destruetiou, ami with- 
out sleep and lest <lestrnction would proceed so 
much more rapidly than repair that our •[lowers 
would soon fail altogether, as it is probable that 
muscular and mental fatigue arc due to the waste 
linving outrun repair. Kven plants are said to 
sleep, and they certainly undergo changes which 
suggest a waking and sleeping condition. At 
evening llowers close and buds fold up, not to 
open until morning. The intensity of sleep 
reache> its maximum depth within tlic lir^t hour 
ami then it diminishes at first rapidly, and after- 
wards slowly. ‘At tlie (Uid of an lioui* and ^half, 
it Falls one-fourth ; at the end of two hfj.rs, to 
one-eighth of its maximum intensity ; amlfihciicc 
onwards'' it diminishes with gradual diminish- 
ing decrements,’ Uilferent constitutions reipiire 
dilierent amounts of sleep ; hut to sleep easily, 
soundly, and awake reCreslied, is rightly con- 
sidered a sign of good health. Wordswortli well 
observes, 

Witliout thee, what is all the morninj;’s wealth? 

Come, blessed barrier between day and day, 

J)ear inotber of fresh thoughts ami joyous health. 

Too much, however, dulls the intellect and 
weakens the recuperative faculties ; whilst too 
little iirevents the repair of the nervems system. 
John Wesley says tliat any one can discover how 
much hlee[» he really reipiires by rising half an 
hour earlier every morning until he finds lie no 
longer lies awake on going to bed, or awakes 
until it is time for liiin to get up. Six to eight 
hours appear ample for healthy adults, with nine 
lu)urs every seventh day ; and it must not be for- 
gotten that mental over-fatigue is to be got rid 
of by bodily exi'.rcise in the open air, as this 
directs the blood from the head to tlie mus( les. 
A man engagcj] in intellectual work can rest his 
brain during the day by turning to some other ' 
pursuit, ami does not therefore recpiirc an in- 
creased amount of sleep ; but one occupied in 
physi(Vtl labour must proportion his sleep to the 
amoiiut of daily strain imposed on his muscular 
system. 

Intense study drives away slumber ; prolonged^ 
muscular toil makes it impossible to keep the 
eyes open. Tlie result in tlie one case is due to 
the circulation in the brain becoming more active 
with mental edfort ; and in the other to the in- 
creased blood-supply to the muscles producing a 
comparatively bloodless condition of the brain ; 
and this latter state is supposed to be always 
"present during sleep. When people get into the 
habit of sitting up, it is no easy matter tm break 
them of it ; and if they go to bed late they 
cannot rise early. It is said by the country 
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people that one hour’s sleep before midniglit is 
worth more than two after ; but as a matter Of 
fact it is useless going to bed early and rising 
witli the sun if the time be not well employed 
after getting np. The great thing to rememDer 
is that health is the most valuable of all eaitldy 
possessions and without it the rest are worth 
uolhing. 

In concluftioii we may remark that although 
dirt is defined to he only * matter in the wrong 
plactV we must remember that ‘ ck'anlincss is 
next to godliness,’ and he prepared with soap and 
water to wage a vigorous war against the enemy. 


D U U A R K S Q ’S J) A U G H T E K 

By Q HAN'T Arj.rN. Aerfrott ot' ' Ik Aul fiHAUKs,* 

‘Tn(s Ooir,/ m’. 

CHAPTER VII.— AT THE UNITED SERVICE. 

AVhen General IVlaitland n'tnnnal a week later 
from the Hotel to High Ash, PeilK^rton, 

it was with eonscions rectitude and the sense of 
a duty perforuH'd that he remarked to his wife : 

‘ Welf, Maria, 1 wont to tln‘ club, and 1 Ve found 
out all about that jiaintev fellow.’ 

As a matter ot fact, indeed, it was with no 
.small persistimca'. that that gallant soldier had 
pro.secuted his imiiuries in Lomhm town into 
the Ljiin(‘ll [M'digree. 

In tlie smoking-room of the Senior United 
Service Olul), a f(‘w days after lii.s arrival in town, ' 
he had chanced io liglit upon Sir Austen Linn ell, 
the supposed cousin of their Algerian ac(piaint- 
anee. Sir Austen, a cold ami reserved man, was 
very full at the moment of Ids preparations for 
gt)ing to Eg>pt U)joiu (Jordon at Khartoum by 
special invitation. Tho.se wau'c, the days of the i 
forlorn hopt‘, wliile (‘ommunications upi the Nile 
were yet clear, before the ^lalidi’s troops had | 
begun to invest the doomed city ; and Sir Austen 
had obbiined ]eav(*, he said, to accept a call from ' 
(lordon himself to form one of liis staff in the 
capital of tile thi'calemHl hut still uncompiered ] 
Soudan. This was the very moment for iiuiiiir- i 
ing, cle.arly. ( Jemu'al Maitlaiul fa.sUined himsidf ; 
upon Sir Austen w'ith avidity, and lisUm'ed i 
patiently t(» all his details of the outfit he ought i 
to take for the i"])p(‘r Nih‘ journey, and of tlie I 
relative advantages of the rival routes via Assouan ^ 
or Siiakim t) the heart of Africa. At last, Sir ] 
Austen pans<*d a little in h is narrative ; 

(Jcncriil, tli.iikiiif; au appropriate 
now arrived, managed to remark ca. 
the wav, Tiinnell, weJve a 
.stopping down at Petherton ju.st at 
wonder wdiether lie and you are any reW!Uc: ' 

Sir Austen’s brow gathered slighirS^S| 
painter fellow?’ he asked with a 
intonation. 

‘ Well, he cerUinly paints, ’the General 
with some faint undercurrent of aspeim-'^SRl' 
tone, for he didn’t unite care to hoar 
son-in-law of the Maitlands of High 
efl,valierly described ; * but I ’m not sure 
he’s a riigular artist or only an amateur. I 
lie paints lor amusement chiefly. He seems 
bo coiny. Do you know anything of him V 

‘I’ve heard of him/ Sir Austen replied curt\;^' 
Iiernsing the ceiling. . 

‘His name’s Austen by th^ 
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the (Jftiieral went on with hland sug^*stiviin<*Hs. 

Austen LinneJh he <'alls himself, lie 
mast belong to yoiir family,-^ fancy.’ 

Sir Austen raised his shouldejcs almost ininer- 
ceptiMy. * A’ Stuarts na sib to the hing, lie 
answered oracularly, with the air of a man wlio 
desires to close, oUliand, an unseasonable discus- 
sion. And he t.a])ped tin-- table as he spoke with 
mie imjatient furvhnger. 

But (ienejal JVlaitland, once fairly on the scent, 
wavS not tliws to be liglitly jmt down. He kejd 
his ]»oint well in view, and he nuiant to make foi- 
it with soldierly in spite of all obstacles. 

‘The man has inoiaw,’ he sjnd, eyeing 8ir Austen 
(!]os.iand, slmri>. ‘He’s a gent leuian, you know, 
and very W(dl educated. He \v;m at (Jbrist 
Church, J imagine., and he travels in Africa.’ 

‘ r dartisay lie lias money,’ 8ir Austi'ii retorted 
witli a certain show of unwonted ]M‘hdance, 
taking up a co]>y of ‘Ahinity Fair* from the table, 
and ])rctending to be vastly interested in the 
cartoon. ‘And f daresay he travtds in Africa 
also. A great many fellows have money mnva- 
days- 8oim' of them make it out of cats’-meat 
sausages, F(>r ni> own ]iart, 1 think a .soj-t of 
gentlemanly indigence is more of a credential to 
good society at th(‘ priwnit day than any amoiinl 
«>f nnaccountable money. 1 kmnv I ran never 
raise any cash myself, however mucJi 1 want it. 
Land in Kutland’s a drug in the market, to be 
bad for the asking. If your friend wants to rent 
an ancestral estate, now, on easy teims, cm the 
strength of a singular coincidence in <>ur (dins- 
tian and surnames, I siial! be bap})y to nn^'t Inm 
tbrougli my agent, any day with a most e(iuita,hK‘ 
arningeinout fur taking Thorpe Afanor. If he 
chose to live in the house while I’m away in 
Afi'it'a (wherci those', eiiiifouuded Jew’s can’t get 
at me anyhow’), lu; might make a grc'ut deaf of 
social capital in the county ont of the double- 
barrelled resemblance, and jierliaps marry into 
some gocKl family, which 1 siTppo.9C is thc' height 
of the lellow’s ambition.’ And Sir Austen, laying 
doW’n the paiH'r once more, and juilling aw'ay 
nio.st vigorously at liis cigar, sti-odc off witli long 
strides, and wdtlioufc furtlu'r explanation vouch 
safed, to the seeure retreat of the club billiard- 
room. 

His reticence roused (leiieral MaitlandV curi- 
osity to almost boiling-point. ‘A’ Stuarts are na 
sib to the king,’ Sir Austen bad said ; but be bad 
nevm’ explicitly denied the relationsbi]> Win' 
"f ‘"'Uis paintor Linnell really be, then; and 
the putalive bead of his housi' s]>eak 
trieib a mixture of dislike ami envy 
su])posed fortniK' ? Tlie (leiieral was 
tJe looked around him w’ith a eoini<’al 
er deMiair, and roped his gray mouslaelu' 
nd left in sore, porjilexity. 

^azed round the room, airing his doubts 
is eyes chanced t(> fall u]>()n old Admiral 
'^d on a divan in the far corner, and 
ip from Ills perusal of the ‘Piccadilly 
with a curious twinkle aliout his small 
s'-eyes. General Maitland nodded a eairsory 
guition : anti the Admiral, laying dowui lus 
a]>er nt»tbing loth, in t|ic midst of a Ijrilliant and 
ehement leader on the supiueiiess of the service 
and the wickedness of fthe Administration, w^adcUed 
|c^Tros{? the 3x>om on hia i^bort fat legs slowdy to 
J| moot him. ‘'JTouwefe asking Linnell about "that 


Yankee cousin of bis,’ he said Avitli his oily 
gossipy i^uile — for the Admiral is tlie licensed 
Uil tie-monger of tlm Senior United Service. 
‘IVell, if you care to hear it, 1 d^novv that story 
well from lu'ginning to end. Seen it all througi» 
from the day it w’as launched. Met my (dd 
shipmate, tin; painter fellow'^ fatlicr, in Boston 
long ago, w'licn T was cruising about on the. North 
Ameriiviii sl,ation, and gav <3 him a lift once to 
Halifax in the old wmoden Bfilerophon^ the one 
that W’as broken ii]) after Bosanquet’s haul-down,, 
you recollect,, w’Jkui J got niy ]>roniotioii. Knew’ 
all Ins ]><‘ 0 ]>lc in llulland, too, from the lime I 
W’as a baby ; and tbe lady as w’ell ; di'ijv me, dear 
me, .she mta a clever one. Best band at a ])age 
or a saucy chambermaid J I'vcr saw in my boi'u 
day.s ; and as full of cunning as Canton is of 
Cliiimiften.’ 

‘’J’hen IIh'v are related?’ tbe General asked 
cautimisly. 

‘Belated! Wlio binnell and the paiiibw? 
My dear sir, 1 lielii've you. First-cousins, that ’s 
alt : (kwn lirotbcr's sons : and unless Sir Austen 
has a b(*v of his own before lie dies, you take my 
w'oi-d for il, that lame painter man's tbe hi*ir to 
the baronet < v.’ 

‘ A’ou diui’t naan to say so !’ tin* General crieih 
surpi i^'d 

‘ V es, 1 do, tbougl) That’s it. You may lake 
my w’ord for it. Very lew’ peo])le nnw'ada^s 
know anything about tlu' si ory- -blown over, long 
ago, as l.iiings do blow ovt'C : and rjinnelJ liiniself 

Sir Austen, 1 mean— won’t lor a moment so 
much as acknowledge the relationship. It’s not 
in llie I’eerage. Liiiiiell don’t allow it to be ])ut 
in —he disclaim.s the eoniu'Cion • and (he lame 
fellow’^ a sight too proud and too quixotic to 
meddle w’itb the family diri\ hneu. He do('sn’t 
w’ant to bav<* the wdiole bnudle ilragged to liglil, 
and Sir Austen blai'kgiiarding Ins fat be, r and 
motber in every lamse in all London. Hut if 
ever Sir Austen dii-s, you mai'k my wau'ds, ibe 
]siinter felhnv ’ll eume into Thor})e Manor as sun^ 
a^ my name’s Jolm Antony Bolt, sir. It’s 
strictly entailed : }U‘o]j(Tty follows tbe baronetcy 
in tail male. Linnell’s done bis vmw best to 
break tbe entail, to my (ertain kn<jw ledge, in 
Older to cut oil' Ibis Yankee cousin : luUit’s no 
go: tbe law ean’t manage it, Tbe lame man’ll 
follow’ him ns master’ at 1’liorpe to a dead c(*r- 
taintw, unle.ss Lady Linnell prc's^^uts Idni Avith 
an heir to the title, before 1 1 and - W' hit b isn’t 
likely, se» ing that tlie\ ’vc bt'en over live yeart^ 
married. ' 

‘ But why' does lunneil object to acknowledging 
him V the ilcueral asked curitnisly, 

‘Well, it’s a pnritms long story,’ the old sailor 
aiisw’ered, button -holing Ids AVilling listener W’itli 
great ,|oy^“-a willing listeiu'r was a godsend to 
the Admiral : ‘but I’ll tell you all alanit it in 
si,rict contitleiice, as 1 know tlie ins and outs of 
the AA'hole (juestion from the very beginning. It 
seems Sir Aust-en Linmdl lire elder — you remem- 
ber liim — the thin old fellow with tbe cracked 
voice Avlio was once in tlie F. 0,, worse luck, and 
got U.S into tliat i.«N3cious nasty mess witli tbe 
Siamese about the Bangkok bombardmeiit — well, 
tliat Sir Austen, the present man’s father, had 
a broUn^r Cliarles, a liarum-scarum creature With 
a handsome face and a wihl eye, who was a 
messinate, of mine, as midsldpman on boanl the 
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CocUatrice. The Cockatrice one time wjis sUitioiied 
iit Plymouth, and there we ail fell in with an 
-awfully pretty dancing-girl, one Sally Withers 
her real name was, 1 believes in private circles ; 
but they called her at the thwitrcs if you please, 
Miss Violet Fitzgerald, So what must Charlie 
Linnell and this girl Sally do, by George, but 
get very thick indeed with one another : vso 
rhick at last that there was a jolly row over 
it, and Sir Austen the eldest, who wa-s Iheii 
living — not the F. O. man, you understand, hut 
liis lather again, the Peninsular hero, who died 
.alterivards of the cliolei’a in India— eaim^ down 
to PlyiiKJUth and broke the whole thing com- 
pletely \\\K He carried oil' (Jliarlie in disgrace 
to town, dismissed Miss Sally Violet' Fitzgerald 
to her oWn proh^ssioii, S])ii‘ited her away with 
her trou])e to Australia, and made poor (Miailic' 
resign lus cornmission, w'liich he was ]K*rinilted 
to do at luwhpiarters on easy terms, to prevent 
some scandal about, a forged leave of absence 
'Oi' something from the Port Admiral.’ 

‘ But then this man Linnell the ])ainlcr 
isn't ’ 

‘Just you W'ait. and lH*ar. That ain’t by any 
imeans the (uid of the story. An old sailor iinist 
take his own time to spin his yarn.— Well, 
•(JJiarlie, lie settled down to a respectable life 
in town, and was pitcliforkiHl by Ins father into 
.a Jolly good berth in the haeksbiirs of the War 
Ollice, and grew^ religious, and lorswore the 
theatre, and took to getting u]) jieiiny readings, 
.uid altogctlier astonished his friends and accpiani I - 
ances by developing into a most (‘-\emplarv 
mem her of society. Quite an evidution, as folks 
say noAV'adays. Some of us had our doubts about 
the cliange, of course, wlioVl known (Jiarlie in 
tile noisy ohl days on board the (hn'katrlcc : but 
bless \oiu- heart, we said nothing; w'e w’aited-i 
to see what’ud he the end of it all. In time, 
if you please, Master Charlie announce.s, to oiu' 
great surprise, he’s going to he married; to a 
second-cousin of his, twice removed, the daughter 
of a Dean, too, an excellent match, down at 
Melluiry (-^ilhedral. So in due course tin* mar- 
riage comes oft, the Dean otiiciating, and e\er\- 
lH»dy goes into rajilures over the bride, and sa)s 
how wonderfully Charlie has (piieted (lown, and 
what an e,\cellent man lay hid so long under 
his brass buttons and his midshi]>maii’s uniform. 
Jt was “West African Mission Meeting; Charles 
Linnell, Escpiiu, will take the cliair at eight 
precisely.” It was “Molhury Soup Kitidien ; 
Charles Linnell, Esijnire, Ten Guineas. It wa.s 
“ Loarnshire Auxiliary, Charles Linnell, E.s(piire, 
President and Treasurer.” You never in your 
life saw such a smooth-faced, el can -shaven, philan- 
thropic;, nu'thodistical, mealy-mouthed geiitlt*man. 
He was tlie very moral of a blameless ratejiayer. 
But under it all, he ^vas always Charlie.’ 

*And the painter, 1 suppose, is a son of this 
man’s and the Dean’s daughter?’ Genera] Maitland 
interposed, anxious to get at the pith of the long- 
winded story. 

‘Don’t you believe it,’ the Admiral an.swi‘red 
energetically, with a small fat wink. ‘The; 
De-<an’s daughter had one nice little boy, to l»e 
sure, whom the pi'csent Sir Austen still acknow- 
ledges as a sort of cousin : but that’s iieithc^r 
here nor there, I tell you : he ’s a parson in 
Kortlinmberland now, the Dean’s grandson, and 


iiolliing at all to do with; this present history. 
About thi‘ee moiitlis after thisd hay waW iKirm 
liowever, what should hapjien hut a party of 
strolling players <;on^;s round to Melbiuy, where 
Cluirhe happened to be stoi)j>ing at the time 
with bis pa] >a -in -law, llie Dean, and accepting 
hospitality from his revered ami right reverend 
friend, the. Bislio]*. Wt*ll, the ]')eau, who w'as 
a good sort of htnly in his way, w’as all for, con- 
verting the actoj’s and actre^^es ; so he invited 
them in the lum]» from th(*ir penny gulf to a 
meeting at the Deanery, Charh's Lini]^*ll, Ksijuire, 
the eminent ])hilanthro])ist, t<» deliver a. nice little 
fatherly address to them, (yjiarlie made them 
a most ali'ecting s])eech, and everything Avenl <.vl( 
as well as cmild he t'Xj^ected till the very last 
moment; w'hen, just as tliey ’d tinislied their 
weak tea and piainy buns, and (Jhailie was 
moving awaiy witli great dignity from the cliair, 
W'liich he’d tilled so heautifuily, wdiat should 
liappen, but a hohl good-looking placer W’onian, 
whom h<‘ hadn’t iirtticed in a (lark corner, gave 
him a dig in the ril^s, and called out to him in 
a line broad Irish brogue .slic’d played some 
Insli ]Kirt when Charlie was stationt;d on the 
Cockatrice at Plymouth— ■“ Cch, Cliarlu-, ohone, 
sure an’ it’s yoiii-sclt’s the liuarv old hyi>ocrile ! 
D<ni’t ye kmnv me, thin, tor your wa*d(led wife, 
Mi.-lliress Juniiell, me darliii’, fre.sh back from 
Australia?” And true enough that’.s just what 
she xvas, as it turned out. aflei'W^ards : for Charlie ’d 
married Miss Sally Violet (juite I’egularly at 
I’Jy mouth half-a-dozen yeai‘s before.’ 

Wbat, bigamy!’ the General cried in almost 
njut(* .surprise,. 

‘Ah, bigamy, it \oii choose to pul an ugly 
name to it. that’s just about tlie long add 
short of it. But anyhow, then* was a regnUr 
burst -up that verv evening. In twenty-four 
hours Charlie bad disa]>]>oared : the eminent 
plj]lanthro])ic gentleman had ceased to exist-. 
Miss Sally \'io]<.‘l, who in/.s a clever one, and 
no mistake, and as handsome a woman as ever 
I set eyes upon, luir none, had got him straiglit 
under her ])ivtly little thiunh again : he W'as just 
fascinated, clean taken by suiprise ; and next 
week, it was all about over every club in London 
that tdiarlie Linnell liad eh)])(‘d with her fn)ta 
Liver])ool for somew'heie in Auieiica, and the 
Dean’.s daughter was om;e more a spinster.’ 

‘What a jiainful suiprise!’ the General said, 
constiainedly. 

‘ Painful ? You may say so. Poor Mrs Ljnnell 
the Second, the Dean’s daughter, 
her wr<*.tclu*d little black eyes 
family stuck by her like hriclis, 1 
Austen the eldest dedared he’d ue^'^ 
ledge Mrs Linnell the Fii-st as one nfvd 
and he left what lie could to Mrs 
Second and her poor little hahy, 
Northuinlierland. Meanwhile, Charlie 
on liis own hook to Boston, you see, 
thousand jumuds, saved from the wrj 
waistcoat pocket, unable to come 
again of courst* ns long as he lived, 

Dean should prosecute him for bigani, 
that clever Utth* wife of his, the 
creature, ready to utake his foitune for him 
again in America. Site hadn’t been tliere btii 
y(*ar and a day, as the old scaig says, when t1 
luwv ]jainter baby appears upon tne scene, 
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\l^ir to t\ie Linxvolh of Thorpe Manor, 
'W^fcWj c\ever, \itt\e Mrs Sally Yiolet, she says, 
says she to Charlie; ‘‘Charlie, my boy,” says 
she, “you must make money for the precious 
baby” — “Howl” siiys Charlie,— “A pill,” says 
Sally. — “But wUat the dickens do 1 know about 
pijUs, my dear!” says Charlie, liabhergfisttMl. -- 
“Wliat’s that got to do with the qucHtion, 
stupid?” ttiivs sliarp Mrs Sally. “Advt^rtisc, 
aclvertise, a(lvertis(‘>, is the motto ! Notliiiig can 
be done in this world witliout advertiseim^nts.” 
So she took Charlie’s live thousand into her 
own hands and advertis<‘d like winking, all 
over the sho]), till you con Ida’ I go u]> the While 
Mountain iVak without se(‘iiig in IrMers as big 
us yourself on every ris'k, '' Tse liinnoir.- Instan- 
taneous Lion Liver PiUs,” i^jdoplivUin and 
rhubatL* did all i.lu rest, and (barlie dii'd a 
mild sort of a niillionaire at kvst in a big house 
in Beacon Street, Boston. This fellow witii the 
game l(;g inherited the lot- -the ballet-girl having 
predeceased liiiii in the odour ol sarielity- but 
1 uudei'stand lie made over a moiety of tlu* 
fortune to his hali'-brotiier, the jiarson in Nortli- 
Uinberland, Mr Dean’s grauds^m. lie said his 
father’s son was ins father’s s(m, acknowledged 
oJ‘ uiuick now lodged. And he for his part would 
never do another the eiaud wrong which the 
rest of the world would be glad eiiougli to do 
to himself it they had the o])j>ortuiiity.’ 

‘That was honourtiblc of him, at auyrate/ 
the (lemival said dryly. 

‘Honourable, of him? AVell, yes, 1 grant \ou 
that ; lumouruble, of course, but confoundedly 
(juixotic. The fellow s all full of this seiiti mental 
nonsense, though. He won’t lay ehuni to the 
luurslup to the baronetcy in the Beeragt*, it seems, 
]i(‘,cause the other son \s well known in England, 
and he won’t brand liis own half-brother with 
bastardy, be says, whatever (Hunes of it. His 
own hulbbrotliei , by the way, the fiarsoii in 
Nortliiunberland, tliough lu‘ owes his fm’tune 
to him, liates him like jiuison, and would brand 
him with bastai'dy or any tiling idse as soon as 
look at him. And then lie’s got ridiculous ideas 
about Lis money generally: doesn’t feel sure, 
the paternal ])ilhs ever did any good in the 
world to ainbody to speak of, though I believe 
they ’re liamiless, quib' harmless, and 1 used 
to V/iike them myself for years on the North 
American »Staliou, wliere one, nec-ds such things 
in* the hot season. But this young fellow has 
doubts as to tlieii* (‘tticacy after all, it seems, and 
's ’ '^ive about the way his money \vas made : 

' \s it lu trust for humanity, or some 
-i^tlutiu’ new-fangled nonsense, and 
to earn Lis living bonestly if he could 
A exertions. Charlie sent liim over 
ORited at Oxford (though of course he 
'Smie himself), as lie wanted to make an 
^utleman of him. Ht* spends tlie best 
‘i fortune in charity, 1 believe, eneonrag* 
^ he thinks should be eucoui aged, and 
^off everybody wlio suffered in any 
jCver rauobedy by his father’s doings, 
quixotic, in fact, <piite quixotic.’ 
gpifie ttiinkh it’s right,’ the General said 
atmly-”*for he beliuyed in duty, like an old- 
soldier, aud was not ashaiuhd to deal 
^ moral platitudes, ‘lie Ought to stick to it. — 
be and('d, after a short pause, ‘if he wore 
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to marry any nice girl anywhere, I expect he \i 
turn out much like all the "rest of us.’ 

‘Eh, what^s tliat?’ the Admiral cried slnuplv, 
])eering out of his fat little black eyes like a 
^v'lde-a^vake hedgehog. ‘Marry a nice girl? Ah, 
yes, 1 daresay — if any nice girl can only manage 
to catch him. But the man’s as full of fads and 
fancies as a school-girl. Suspicious, suspicious, 
susjiicious of everybody. Thinks people look 
down upon him because he’s lame. Thinks 
they look down u])()ii him because his mother 
w'as only a ballet-girl. Thinks they look down 
upon him because bis father ran away to America, 
I’hinks they look down ii])on him because tin* 
Linnells of 'l’l)orj)e Manor won’t aekmnv ledge 
bun. Thinks they look down u})ou him becaust^ 
Ins money was made out of ])ills. Thinks tliey 
look down u]>on him for wJiat he is and for 
what ]}»* isn’t, for wliat 1he\ Mnnk him and 
what tiiey don’t tlnnk him. And all th«' lime, 
mind you, knows his own worth, and doesn’t 
mean to be eaugbl for nothing . has as keen 
an ide.i of tile value of his money, as perfiM't 
a Sfiise of l)ow much the world rims after .^eveii 
th(»usand a year, and as good a notion of his 
oMui ])osition a" heir-])resuni])tive to an old 
Biiglisli baroneU'V, as aiiv other man in the 
three kingdoms. Ihit the Linnells weie alway.s 
unaecountable jx'ojde-— most odxl mixt ures : and 
ev»-n (diarlie, in spiti- of liis high jinks and^ 
his b'arefac.ed Ijyjiocrisy, was cli(>ck-full ol all 
sorts ol high-tlown notions, tor all that. Tiii'y 
say lie 1ov»m1 the ballet -girl right through, like 
a perfi'ct fool, arid was only persuaded to marr\ 
tile Dean’s daughter at last by las fatJier swearing 
she xvas dead and buiuHl long ago at PlMiiouth. 
When 1 inol him at Boston, years after, in tin* 
liver pill business, there lie was, biiUng and 
cooing with Miss Sally VToh*1 as tondlv as i*\er, 
and as madl\ d<'\or(Hl to thi^ lame l>o\ ol thur-' 
as if liis niolh(*r luul been a duchess’s daughtei,, 

Ami lat«*r in the day, wdien General Maitland 
liiul retired to Ids own loom at tlie Melro]>nle, 
the AdmiiMi \va.s buMon-luding ('Ver\ oilier llag- 
otlieer in the W'liole club, and n*maiking, witli 
his little pig.d-eyes as wdde oj»en as tin* lab 
w'ould ]>cniiil ; ‘1 say, So-and-hi.*, have you hoard 
the latest tiling cult in so(‘iet,\ ? iMaatlamrs girl’s 
trying to catcli that Vanke.e arti.st fellow, Liimcirs 


THK NICARAGUA CANAL. 

According to the Rcpoit f>{ the uflieial bquidatoi* 
of the Pauamu Canal Company, ]nibli.slied di 
Paris in August last, the total amount expended 
by the cunijiauy wan filty-tw^o and a half millions 
sterling. For tliis them is now' practically 
nothing tu sliow' but a few rows ol tenantless 
buildings at Panama, 'dismantled inachiuery, 
gruss-growui cuttings, broken vehicles, and a full 
cemetery. What hies been the cost in humau 
life oi M. de Lesseps’ nusL enterprise has not yet 
been estimated ; but the extent of the peoiuiiary 
loss involved in it may be inferred 11*0111 the fact 
that the liipiidalor values the assets of the com- 
pany at only six hundred and forty thousand 
pounds ! 

I In the meantime, then, it may be assumed that 
I the p?*oject of a waterway across the Isthmus of 
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Panama must be abandoned, since M. de Lesseps 
has (teinoiistrated, if not the mechanical impos- 
sibility, at least the financial impracticability of 
the route. , But that does not mean that all idea 
of uniting the Atlantic with the Pacific by a 
navigalde channel must be abandoned. On the 
contrary, the Americans, wlio always regarded 
the French scheme with doubt and suspicion, 
and who prophesied disaster when all seemed 
pros])cring, have been only the more incited by 
the failui’e of tlie Panama scheme to push on with 
their Nicaragua scheme ; and it is this last which 
we now propose to exphiin. 

Of course it is well kinjwn that for several 
centuries the idea lias been enter tamed of a 
waterway ac.ross Central America, and among Ibe 
many i)hiiis ]>ut forward from time to time, two 
routes liave divided the favour of both ^eogra- 
j)hers and engineers. The one, by way of the 
isthmus of Panama, w’as attractive because there 
the dividing neck of land is at its narrow'est. 'flKi 
otlicr, by way of tht3 river San Juan and Lake 
Nicaragua, has been apjiroviid because it oilers 
fewer physical obstacles, and lias tlie advantage uf 
a natural waterway for a cuiisiderable portion oi 
the distance. As early as 1550, a Portuguese 
navigator, Antonio Calvao, set forth some of 
the advantages of the Nicaragua route ; but 
nothing was done for three centuries. In 18:25, 
tlie republic of Nicaragua made overtures to the 
United States to co-operate in the construction 
ot a canal ; and irom lime to time since then, the 
attiujtion of the Cuvernnient and people of the 
United States has been <lirected to the scheme, 
especially since the opening up of (California and j 
the Pacific States has em]>hasised the need of a i 
wati'r-channel across America. 

AVitluiut going into the history of the project 
and the negotiations attending the scheme, we 
may say that wdien (n‘ueral Ui'ant was President 
he took it up with interest ; lyid alter he lelt 
ollice, he devoted his energies to get it carried 
through. (general Urant was not successful, 
excejiL in getting a iiiniiber of surveyb made ; 
but the more M. de Lesseps went on spending 
money at Panama, the more did the eyes of the 
North Americans turn to Nicaragua. Fmall> 
was I'ormed the Nicaragua Canal Conbtructioii 
Company, wh'cli has now begun work. 

Wliat may be callevl the initial movement in 
this new enterpri e was the expedition which lelt 
New York on the i^fith of May 1889, and iirrivcil 
on the ;5d of the following month at San Juan 
del Norte, or Grey town, w'here is to be the 
Atlantic entrance of the (Janak Here the party 
lauded on a eamly uninhabited coast, without 
liarl>our or shelter and with no communication 
with the outer world— two weeks’ travel from the 
nearest telegraph station, and two thousand miles 
from the base of supplies. Here they began at 
once to run up a temporary town, with stores, *1 
and then to erect a telegraph in connection with 
the nearest station. Parties were then pushed 
forward into the foivst to form camps and make 
roads for the transport of material and supplies 
along the projxised route of the Canal ; and by 
the month of October following, the preliminary 
organisation was complete, and the work of con- 
struction was begun. 

First of all, the Bay of Greytown had to be 
formed into a harbour, for ships had to anchor 


two niil'i^is off tlw shore, and it was both expensive 
and dangerous to land heavy maclunery on the 
I bench by small boats. A biHjak water was at once 
; begun, and under its shelter di‘edgers were put to 
' work to deei>eu the channel to the inner bay ; 
and by the time these lines are in ju’int, it is 
' expected that vessels drandag twenty feet of 
water will be able to pass safely inside and dis- 
charge alongsi<le the wharfs of the company. 

In the meantime, permanent quartesrs for the 
engineers and stall* iiave been eroctqfl, with all 
the needful storehouses, hospitals, and public 
buildings. Material has been imported for the 
coiiNtructioii of an aqueduct thirteen miles long, 
to supply Gieytovvn and the neighbouring works 
with water. Some two miles of railway 'and 
severity miles of telegra])h have been oroctetb 
Steam excavators have been put up and set to 
work ; and several miles of the route by the 
Canal have been cleared and made ready for 
dredging. For tlie rest, the rivers liave been 
made navigabli* for small craft to fa«;ilitate the 
transport of jdaiit and machinery, which is con- 
stantly arriving, ainl is being distributed along 
the route and set to work withoiii delay. In uu 
incredibly sliort time, a great enterprise, of wdiich 
peo})le in Europe seem to know little or uotlniig, 
has been got under- weigh, ami is being actively 
prosecuted. 

Mr A. G. Menocal is the chief engineer of tlie 
Nicaragua Canal Construction Comiiany, and to 
his several surveys and Ihquuts we are indebted 
for ]airticulars of the scheme. Mi' Alenocars 
investigations extended, witli intervals, from 1875 
to 1885, and involved the examination of eiglit 
different routes between Lake Nicaragua and tli« 
Pacific, ns well as of comjietitive plans on tlio 
Atlantic, sitle. 

in brief, it may be said that Lake Nicaragua, 
which IS some one hundred and ten feet above the 
sea, is taken lus the summit-level of the Canal; 
hut in 1880 Mr Menocal was led to considerably 
alter the location of the line oi'iginally fixed uu 
by Colonel Childs and others who had preceded 
liim in the work of survey. He slicceeded in 
taking out some of the curves and shortening the 
length of the (kmal, while also decreasing the 
amount of excavation to bo done according to 
former estimates. But before the company sent 
out material to liegin the work of construction, 
there was yet another detailed survey, with the 
object of eliminating all doubtful elements, and 
arriving at ru accurate estimate of the chaj^i^r,, 
amount,, ami cost of all the work reqUH^cl 
the comjiletion of a canal adapted for th^ 
gation of the largest vessels afloat, and; 
maximum probable traffic.. 

All these precaution.?, anti the businessrl&fe:;^' 
ceedings generally, show the American 
ill agreeable contrast to the rash enihiisiii^^yr 
nncalculatiug optimism of the French 
It is not sentiment and lottery-pri^djf' 
incited and keep alive the American 
but the true eommerciil spint allied 
reasonable patriotic desire to keep the 
conuuunicatioiis of the American 
the hands qf the American people. ^ ‘ 

For two years and u liall before the expeditidifjjr. 
left New York as inentioued, six land^urveyihg^’i; 
parties, one hydrographic party, and two bortef ' 
parties, had been constantly |t work, \^ifyinj 5 
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di&taiiCjes and levels, \xi cross sectioning, lucuting 
locks, dams, embankment^ railroads, drains, &c. 
The result of all this preliminary work' has been 
to effect many improvements on the original plan, 
and to finally mark out the route which is now 
' being followed. 

On the Atlantic side, then, the Canal will 
begin at what was formerly known as San Juan 
del Norte, ami is lioreafter to be known as (irey- 
town, wheiv the liver San Juan discharges the 
waters of Nicaragua into the (Caribbean Sea. 
Between the sea ami tlic hike, however, navigation 
is obstructed by rapids, and also by tbe (h^tritiis 
\ brought down by the streams, ()n the J'acific 
side the terminus will be at Brito, wlji*‘h will be 
connected wdth tlie lake by two fte(‘tions of canal 
and the basin of the Tola Uiver. From each side 
the sununit’levcl will bo reached by three locks, 
but so placed iis to secure, the longest possible 
uninterrupted passage on tin* level. Thus, gt)ing 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the disuinee 
^between the ]a?5t upwai'd and the lirst dou'nward 
lock will bo over one hundred and forty miles - 
a great consideration for ra[)id steaming. 

The first nine miles from (Ireylown will he 
on the level of the sea, and practically a pro- 
longation of the hcirbour. 'Plieii at about nine 
and a quarter miles the first lock will have a 
lift of thirty feet; the next hak, one ami a 
quarter miles farther, will lift thirty -one feet ; 
and the third lock, twelve and three-quarter 
miles from Greytown, will lift foity-five feet. 
After this, some low clay-hills have to be cut 
through until San Francisco Creek is reached. 
This is a portion of the river San Juan ; and 
it is proposed to throw a dam acx’oss the mouth 
of the creek, so as to form it into an artificial 
lake from thirty to fifty feet dc(*p. 

A double pvnmose will be served by this em- 
baUkmeut, for the passage of tijc rapuls will be 
avoided j and tbe waiters of the rapids will be 
utili«ied to deepen the river San Juun back to 
Lake Nicaragua. In fact, from the San Francisco 
Creek to the lake tlu: river will be the chaiimd, 
and will be converbid into an extension of the 
lake. Thus, from the creidt, vesisids will Bl(*am 
uninterruptedly up the river, and across tlie lake 
as far as the river Lajas, where the liicific portion 
of the Oanul begins on the west shore of the 
lake. 

The valley of the Lajas will be utilised as far 
as possible in deporting vessels from the lake to 
the Pacific Ocean. The descent is gradual, and 
will be effected by three locks, llie first tw^o 
(numbei’s fbiir and five in sequence) will be pretty 
close together, and will lift, or lower, forty-two 
- and a half feet each. The third (lock number 
six*) is a mile and a half farther on, and low'ers 
betwe<S^ twenty ami thirty feet, according to the 
state of the tide. Between number six lock and 
tbe port pf Brito, indeed, is a distance of only 
half a mile on the sea-level, and for thi.s distance 
the Canal will be only an extension of the har- 
at the Greytpwn end. 

Brito, however, U not yet a harbour— it is only 
a roadstead. The ^ ccxiupany, therefore, design a 
breakwater nine hundred feet long, ^ extending 
from a rocky promoidbry projectirig from the 
beach at the western extrehiity of the range of 
Kills^ and a jetty ^‘ght hundred and tliiity feet 
long. Th^ formed^ by thfese jetties 


will be the proposed harbour ; but this will 
be enlarged by excavating the alluvial valley so 
as to form a broad and deep basin three tliou- 
.‘«and feet farther inland than the present shore- 
line. From the inner side of tliis basin the 
(^uuil up to the first sea-lock will be an extension 
of otber three thousand feet. 

One thing in favour of the company that the 
whole line of the Cnnal is well supplied with 
timber of excellent quality. eastern 

divi.sion may be only suitable foi- temporary 
works during construction (as trestles, huts, &c.) ; 
blit that on the wa*stern division is deemed suit- 
able for all purposes. The rock needed for tlie 
dam«, weirs, and embankments will be obtained 
from the adjacent cuttings through basalt and 
trap, liimestone for lime is also procurable in 
the weetorn division, and fine clean sand is 
abundant in all the streams. 

d’hen as regards water — Lake Nicaragua has a 
surface area of 2(100 square miles and a water- 
shed of (SOOO squtti-e miles. The daily discluirge 
liy the lak" in tlie wet season has been estimated 
at l,272,r>:iO,()00 cubic feet per day ; wliereiis the 
jcqmremcnts of the Canal will not exceed 140 
million cubic feet per day, so there is plenty of 
margin. 

The total length of the w^aterway from ocean 
to ocean will be miles; but uf tins, 121 miles 
will be unimpeded navigation in the river and 
lake, and 2U miles in basins. There w’ill thus 
be a distance of over 142 miles which vessels wdll 
be enabled to traverse at full speed. The length 
of actual excavated (kinal wdll be altogether only 
about tw'enty-six miles, and eighteen miles of 
that w'ill bo wide enough to enable vissids uf the 
largest size travelling in opposite directions to 
pass each other. The contracted jiortions ai'C 
short lengths at each extreme end of the summit- 
level. 

Allow'ing for the (Janal poition the bame spofd 
as largo steamers average on the Sue/. Canal ; for 
medium speed on the river and basins ; and for 
ten iiiiles an hour across the lake — the total time 
of transit from harbour to harbour, including 
detention at locks, will be t warn ty -eight hours. 

The truilic, of coiirsi^, will be largely affected 
by tbe tune required hw a vessel to pass a lock. 
Taking forty-live minutes as the estimate for the 
lockage, and one ves.sel at a time, the locks could 
put through thirty-two vcbsels in one day, or 
11,080 per annum. This, ut the average tonnage 
of vesseLs using the Suez Carnd, w’ould give the 
working capacity of the Xicanigna (Janal as equal 
to over tw'onty millions of tons per annum, a 
total never likely to be reached in our time. 

Not much faith w'as rested on M. de Lesseps’ 
estimate of possible traffic across the Panama 
Canal ; but competent authorities think that six ' 
million tons per annum can be safely reckoned 
t)ri to begin with, provided the transit-dues are 
not made too onerous to divert ocean traffic from 
the Cape Horn route, or some of the railway tralflc 
from the northern Continent. Six millions of 
tons at ten shillings per ton ought to yield a 
revenue handsome enough to provide for main- 
tenance and renewals, and also a fair return on 
the capital invested. We are not aware what 
dues tlae Nicaragua Company intends to impose, 
nor whether ten shillings per ton is a burden 
which wmuld be compensated in interoceawie 
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traffic by saving of time ai^d insurance ; we could run round for tin hour’s work in tlio 
merely give the rough estimate aa suggestive of evening when I felt inclined. ♦ 

possible revenue. ^ ^ certainly fortunate iu lighting on Mrs 

With regard to tlie cost of construction, this (jreiton’s. She lived in caie of those long 
wjU be comparatively little to what the lanama i n i 014 . 1.1 1 ® 

rn.L«,w l>:.ve thrown awav. Some three miles ‘'wH Bloomsbury Streets where nearly every 


With regard to tBe cost of construction, this (jreiton’a She lived in one of those long 
w’jU be comparatively little to what the lanama 1 n i ot 4 . 4 . i 1 ® 

f’ompany have thrown away. Some three miles <Bill Bloomsbury Streets where nearly every 
iu the eastern division have to be cut through bouse displays a card with the inscription, 
solid rock at a cost of about twenty-two ]jcr cent. ‘ JJoard and Apnrtiiients.’ Mrs Grettou’s did 
of the whole cost of the Canal ; there will be some ; but having called in succession at six houses 


more expensive cutting in the w^esteni <livisibn ; 
but of the tw%‘nty-six miles of constructed Canal, 
more than twelve miles will be made by simple 
<lredging at sea-level. A considerable portion of 
the cost of such a woik is in the transportation 


that did, I rang her bell without noticing the 
omission. It was fortunate I did so, for more 
reasons than the simple one of personal comfort, 
lUit 1 certainly imperilleil my chance of effecting 


of machinery and appliances, and in the provision au entrance into the cleanest and most comfort- 
and transport of employees. Labour will have able house 1 had seen that day by asking the larid- 


to be iiii|Joite<l from tlic Central American mid 
(Uilf States, and this will be a heavy item of 


lady if slie had any lodgings to let. 

‘No, sir ; I have not,’ she replied stiffi}". 


expense. But the climate, unlike that ?>f the lodgings. I am willing to receive ladies 

Isthmus ol Panama, is salubrious, and iu places of ^ood cliaractcr and social 

oxceptioua ly .lehghtful, as the memheis of the members of n.y family, fof my 

survey-parties have thoroughly tested by long ^ 1 t 1 41 • i i 4 i 

veare ol>e 8 i<loiu-e and exposure. daughter and I ni.l this house larger than we 


■ Thus, tlieii, to sum up in the word.s of Mr require for oursolve.s ; but only ns boarders. 1 
Menocal, the engineer-in-cliief—^It is believed do not let lodgings.’ 

that wu'tli an intelligent and business-like man- This suited me W'ell enough. A slice of the 

agemeiit, the Canal can be completed in six years family joint is usiuilly more appetising than a 

lor tlie work of actual cunstriiction, and one year lonely chop ; I really prefer to have a little 

ui making the neepury preparations to com- society, especially at my meals ; and Mrs Gretl on, 

uumcc aedivv op^^^^ ,howod ‘ the ncrvou.s determined 

Will not exceed 10,000,000 dollars (say £18,000,000 i ti i i 

^Wrling) evrlusive of banking eommis.iom, into- K«!‘t>>'ty ol one wl.o ‘has seen better days, was 
rest during construction, and other expenses not evidently a lady. Having given her wduit she 
nichuled in the engineer’s e.stimate.’ considered to be suflicient guarantees of my clmr- 

It is not our busmi‘s.s to criticise this calcula- acter and social standing, 1 took up my abode 
lion, even if wc had the material for doing so. in lier liousc. She was an officer’s widow, and 
Cur puriiose is .simply to describe the scheme and \^^,Y real reason for taking boarders w-as the desire 
Its progress. But (me tiling in its favour is tlie pension intact for her daughter 

long und patient nivcstigation wbi.di has pre- to save 

It nn/l nor* lu rlwj nhunii/>/.i r\T j t, o _ . 


Cur pui‘[K)se is .simply to describe tlu‘ scheme and 
its progress. But one thing in its favour is tlie 
long and patient investigation which has pre- 


ceded it, and anotlier is the absence of promo er’s ‘ 7 .. iT / ; 

j.rofits ivbieb maircl the Panama scheme from ■«' frem ever havmg to work for her living, 
the very outset. In short, the American engineers accumulate a dowry for Louisa, il the^ Fates 
seem to have been as cautious and minute as the wore kind and sent an eligible husband in her 
Frencli engineers w’ere careless and vague. They w*ay - the.se w'ere rs (L’ettoii’a ambitions. Mean- 
are going about the matter as if they had wliile, Louisa >vould perhaps have been better 


no doubts of success ; and w'e do not see wdiy 
they should have any, from a mechanical point 
of view at auyrate. Political and financial con- 
siderations may disturb later, 

THE R1>;G AND THE BIRD. 

Bv C. G. FcriLEY 

IN Form CHAFTliUH.— CHAP. I. 

It is about ten years since T w^ent to live at Mrs 
(jretton’g. I am an architect ; my .office was in 
Southampton Street, and is there still you can 
see ‘F. Laurence, F.S.A., Architect and Surveyor’ 
on my door-plate any day ; and it chanced 


ploa'^ed if lior mother had thought less about 
the future and allowed her more pocket-money 
now. 

She was a pretty girl, and dressed wonderfully 
well, considering her iiieim.s ; but she was dis- 
contented. Tlie life of Bloomsbury galled her— 
its petty dome.stic duties, its dusting, its pastry- 
making, it’ monotony. On summer afternoons 
she 'would walk up to Hyde Park and sit in one 
of the penny chairs, watching the carriages and 
the riders, and saying that she ought to be 
among them, that if lier father had lived she 
would have been. And so home again witli a 
headache, and the consciousness that the hat she 
had trimmed for herself with such care had not 


just then lliat it suited me better to live in Bond Street after all. 


Bloomsbury than in the suburbs. I was writing 
a book on the old City churches, not by any 


‘Agatha is better olf than I am,’ she would mf 
to her mother discontentedly. ‘She has more 


means with a view to fame, but only os an money in her pocket, and she knows what her , 
advertisement of my <[inilifications which might future is to be.’ 


catch the eye of the building trade ; and it wf 


‘ Hush, !»y darling,’ poor Gretton used to- 


couveyiient to be within easy reach of my sub- answer to this plaint. ‘You ought to pity popr 
jects, and also to be so near my office that I Agatha — forced to go out and fight the 
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VfitVi no pm^ject of anything better. It’s wifely soul loathed dogs and cats so strongly, 
so had for a woman, makes her so independent bought that bird I do not know. Perhajw 
(tnd unfeniibine. I am sure Agatha would have because she was so nuich elated In' a letter she 
been much gentler and more clinging-.is u lady bad .received that morning from Colonel Farrer 
should be-it she hadn’t lived so long in lodgings "be was careful 

with that wre ched brother ot hers. But 1 hope ^ 

now she has onr society and your example, ^hort time, 

my child, the softer side of her mitiire will come ‘And really,’ she explained to me, ‘when I 
to the front/ thoimlit t>i seein;^ the dear Colonel a<-rain — a man 


‘ And really,’ she explained to me, ‘ when I 
thought t>i seeing the dear Colonel again— a man 


I overheard thiwS conversation, and it both who moves in the society I have been accustomed 
amused anrl iustunished me, Agatha March was to, you know, Mr Laui'ence — and the poor animal 
not of a clinging nature, hut T had not tliouglit hooked so dejected and miserable, aiul tlie man 
her unfemiuine ; and, moreover, I could imagine brought him to the door only wanted hall a 
mcims of developing Ihe soft-r side of her natui'c r". ^ " '““s' 


means of developing the softer sitle of her natuj'e 
more elticacioiis tliau Louisa (IretLooV example. 
In fact, 1 had already some such in my mind. 


be accustomed to parrots in India, and— oil dear I 
— 1 really couldn’t liel]) buying it.’ 

The reasons for the luirchase were perhaps 


Agatha was Mrs (^relton’s niece. Hhe was rather'confnsed, but none of us analysed them ton 
perhaps ratlier too foud of sly ling lierself a carefully, lor someliow tliat parrot became a sort 
working wojuan, and 1 think she did so chiefly uf centre round which the household converged, 
wilh a view to shoclcing her aunt, who could not ^ petted it ; even 1, who am no bird-lover, 
get over the idea that any woj-k done outside an iiitei’est doings, and strove to 

1 , p 1 ‘i 1 VI 11 educate it according to the oest ti'aditioiis oi the 

the lealni of home was uiuadv-like and dcroga . i i i , i i .i m-/ 

• ^ parrot school ; teaching it siicli phrases as, 

, ,, killed (.‘ock J\obin?’ ‘ I’olly, put the kettle on,’ 

‘ Don t call yourself a working woman, my iuutulioii of Sterne’s starling, ‘ i can’t get 

dear,’ Mrs Gretton cried. ‘It sounds as il you out; let me out.' Volly was a biid of intel- 
were a factory girl. You are a young lady wlunn ligeiue, ami jiicked up these sentences with 
family circumstamxvs eomjiel to gi\e lessons m wonderful rapidity. It practised them when 
art— which ks ipiite nice and lady-like, thougli «bme and n hen no one was )>aying any attention 

i wish it was flowers or something pivttv, and while at other times it would cliatter vigor- 

uot thos« (liny sU'cct-boy.s. Au.l 'you teach in ‘’"’’'j;.",* ““ “^b 1 lielJ tu be 

,, ,, * 1 fi - I 4 the dialect oJ luirrots, tliough iMi> Gretton, who 

H luce College with a Pnuce.« lor U« riv«nlent ; iufutimfe.] alumt the c 7 eali,le, .leclarea >t to 


uot those (liny i>trcet-boy.s. Aii.l yon teach in 

,, ,, * 7 fi - I 4 the dialect oJ luirrots, tliough iMi> Gretton, who 

H luce College with a Princess lor Us rivsnlent ; infatuate.] alsnU the c7.-alur.-, ,l..cl«re.l U to 

and 1 really think- yes, Aj^itha, 1 do that you ‘Sanskrit (»r Himlustaui, or Miiutever they 
are insulting Her lunul IlighueHs in calling b])eak where i I came from.’ 

yourself a working woman.’ ‘ 1 lielieve you expetX Folly auvl (^dollel Karrer 

‘ My dear aunt, don’t deprive me of my promlest to hold conversations in Hindustani, TMrs Gretlon,’ 
title, even to oblige tlie Princess, who, bv the I once with sarcastic intention, for ot late 
way, lias never ciitcre.l the C..llege .since the- .lay ?*»■ hwtess ha.l sp.iken of only tiu. subj.'cts, the 
sVlB opened it,’ said Agatha lollily. She knew ud'dbtfence of the piur.it, an.l the grciilncss oi 
1 t , , 111 - 1 T the coming ( olonel. Put it was never anv use to 

how her aunt regarded her opinions, and, as I . ,C’ . , ,, , .i. . + i 

... 1 L 1 1 f 1 p be .sarcastic with Jilrs Cnetton ; slie always took 


say, liked to shock her. Girls of the type of 
Agatha March often like to .shock then auiit.s ; 


one’s words just as tlie) v^ei'e utteri'd. 

‘ Well, why shouldn't tliey F f,]io said. 


Ibey have broken the bonds of those conveiiUons sun* it would he a gieat comloii to Polly to have 
that tend to fill our towns and villages with some one who coul<l talk to it in Us native 
wasted futile lives, and in tlie first joy (d* their toiigim. 1 remember a poem that J learned when 
freedom they would, or think they would, break 1 was at school about a parrot that spoke ypamsh, 
all laws whatsoever, d'liey will talk of marriage though it learned Pmglish, ^\as comforted on 

in a wa, to nmke your Lair stau.l on end ; they .leatl.be, l -i but i., wb.-n it na. dyn«-by a 

y .1 * n A ’ sailor >M»ining and siiciiking Spanish to it. 01 

will K-^nt youi' .Siipestiou that all Anacmm j.„i,^ „.ill cn(.,v talking to the Colonel, 

wrote _ia uot suite.l lor tboir reading; they _'\Vont oo,‘ in v pretty pet T ' 
will cry out against the absorption of women Siie went up tu the cage, and bogan cooing to 

in the narrow things of homo, and .spend a the bird in that m>.^terions lingo which >vomen 
watchful niglit by the cot of a tick child, not mostly keep for babies. Put the babies usually 


Won't oo, my pretty j)et'P 

Hhe went up tu tin* cage, and bogan cooing to 

0 bird in that nn.*<terions lingo which >vomen 


necessarily thoir own — ay, even though they take no interest in tlie sentences addressed to 
are pledged to deliver a lecture on women’s tliem, wheieas Polly, when <piestioned about liis 
suffrage on the following day ; they are more Jcsiie to tvilk to the Golonel, winked and nodded 
full ot exquisite inconsistency than ever woman and .‘Nqii.iwked out, ‘Try it on, try it on’— lie was 
since time began. God bless them, these a vejy slangy parrot!— in such a knowing ^vay 
women of our day ! Indi^peudent, intellectual, Unit 1 could uot help laughing. 

I Impatient of control, they ai*e women, first and Althougli Mrs Gretton behaved like a doting 
, lajst ^ grandmother to her pet, Polly did not by any 

i These three ladles constituted the Gretton means reciprocate lier alfection ; the object of his 
manage when I tot entered it. Shortly after- j love was Agatha. He learned her name without 
iwaitdA, another mciiibeist entered the famil;,^ to I any teaching, and would cry out ‘A-ga-fa, A-ga- 
whpi^ I must deimite a few words. This w'as fa!’ in his most joyful squeal whenever she 
part^Qt. "Why. Mrs Oretion, who«f^ house- I entered the room. When, after n fortnight’s 
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domestication, we began to let liim leave his cage that meanwhile I wrote har<lly a line, and that 
and move about the room, his great delight was J spent some of the money I had set asiile for the 
to sit on her shoulder and rub a caressing head publication of my ‘magnum opus’ in tlic purchase 
against her neck. Ilow 1 envied the parrot at of a diamond ring for my betrulhed. 
that time. Had my opinion of him then been Mrs Gretton and Ijouisa were xnry civil when 
w'liat it is to-day, I nave no doubt 1 should have Agatha and I came liome one day and said we 
been abominably jealous; though I must say were engaged; very civil' ami congratulatory-- 

that Polly always treated me wdth the utmost and yet Now, is it not strang^i ! Louisa 

courtesy, and seemed in no way displeased that 1 Gretton did not care a straw for me ; her mother 


should share his oiunion of Miss March. 


would certainly not have allowed me to marry 


1 admired Agatha IMarch ; I liave always her daughter without letting me know how 
admired women wlio can stand alone. Such an unwoitliy 1 was of such a boon ; and }\t 1 could 
admiration is, however, perfectly compatible Avith see they felt a little hurt that 1 loved j^gatlia. I 
a desire that tliey -or at least some one among beli(‘ve thei’e are some women who would earry 
them — sliould not stand alone a moment longer eti(iuette to such a ))oint that they would like a 
than is necessary. There may be a certain man, ])urely as a matter of courtesy, to propose 
cowardice in jmeferriug to sup]K)rt strengtli rather to all tlic women who won’t have him before 
tlian weakness ; but in the vicissitudes of lile a asking the one who will. 

time is sni'e to come Avhen tlie courage^ and ‘'io think of you getting engaged, Agatha!’ 
capacity of the Avomaii lie loves shall be a man’s said Jjouisa, with a smile that Avas not sweet, 
salvation. To some, perhajis, the burden of a ‘1 thought you des[>ised marriage and all 
lielpless wife may bring inspiration ; but, for me, that.’ 

let me have a companion Avho can understand ‘ l)id yon ?’ answered Agatha in an elaborately 
the struggle, a fellow -Avurker Avlio can share the quiet tone, A\diicli J km'AN to be dangerous, ‘You 
aspiration and the ellort ; a (lueen, whose deal* misunderstood me. i only des])ise the liabit of 
eyes can judge tlie labour, Avhose hand can give regarding marriage as an easy means of getting a 
the award. living, and shirking other work on the (Lance 

1 persuaded Agatha to accompany me in my of it.’ 

Avanderiiigs among the City churches. She had Mrs Gretton had a reaction of kindly feeling 
sullicieiit knoAvledge to be an intelligent com- after the lust snrprisi*, {ind even told me hoAv 
panion, and she had sympathy and insight — that glad she aa'us that Agatha--Avho Avas quite alone 
touch of inspiration Avliich geiienally goes Axulh the in the AVoihl, i)oor gii-l ; foi* that y<nnjg brotlier 
higher grades of Avoinaiily intellect. Wliile J of hers Avas Avorse than useless * should find a 
studied a carving or a brassj she avouM <lraw fiom protcjctor. But I doubt if Louisa felt much 
the inscriptions on the tombstones such hints of kindness. 

the lives of those aa lio lay below .is made the We had been betrothed about a Aveek, W'hen, 
dead congregations live again — gray evumsneent coming home one diiy, I noticed a subtle excito- 
iigures half seen in the dusty sunlight. Louisa inent peiwading the liouse. 


Gretton came with us once, hut she did not cun* for 
the sights VA'e saAV. 'J’lie cliurclies Avere dull, empty, 


‘What’s uj)?’ J asked Agatha. 

‘ Ilav'c yon forgotien?' she answered, smiling. 


and cold ; they lacked the colour and Aariety slie ‘The (’olonel is coming to-day — aunlie’s own dear 
craved ; and Agallia and 1 Avere glad to be i'i<l of Colonel Farrer, Dinnei is to be on a scale of 
her discontented lace and restless ])resenee. IJad nnjiaralleied magnilicence — salmon and lamb 
she been a pleasanter cum])anion, it is quite and gooseberiy tail, l^oiusa made the tart and 
possible Ave Avould not have desired her more ; the eiustard. 1 ilo liojie the Colonel is Avorthy of 
there comes a time Avheii all coinimuions save the eliorts avo have made in liis honour. It will 
one are Avearisome and dull. Oh those hours break auntie’s heart if he is imL a heio of 
among the dusty peAvs and Avorm-eateu iiulpits, jomance’ 

tliose Avalks along the croAA'dod city streets! Airs (Iretlon’s illusions must have received a 
Don’t tell me cbout fiouery meadows and country bloAv. The Ctdonel A\as not a hero of romance ; 
lanes. Were 1 Ic go a-conrting again, 1 Avould he aauis a little, bad-tempered, red-faced man, 
still choose the ni. igic liilks and dales of Holborn wlio bolted his i’oo<l and snubbed Mrs (Lettoii’s 
and Clioapside. The croAvd threatens t<^ juhtle alteiupts at civility. He avus vain, I should say, 
youj' lady, and you Aa-iiture to take her arm — judging by the elaborateness of his dress, the sixe 
unreproA’ed. Could you do that under tlie huAv- of liis watcli-chain, and a really magnificent ruby 
thorns? The stumblnig AA^^rds tliat Avould seem ring Avhicli lie Avore on the little finger of his 
so fiat against a blackbird’s thrilling song are riglit hand, and which in tlie intervals of eating 
eloquence itself Avheu uttered tlirougli the dull he constantly i)layed Avith. 

murmur of London traflic. IJeaits press* closer ‘Do take a little more tart, Colonel,’ said our 
to each other in the stress of the thiong; the hostess; ‘my daughter made it. ]>ear Jjouisa 
constant risk of being parteil makes niiiun more mak<*s all our pu'^try. 1 think, you kn(>\A% that it 
desired. Give mountains and lakes and ‘scenery’ Veall}^ requires a lady’s light hand to make giiod 
in general to those Avdio need them ; but my pastry ; ami Louisa, though not one of those 
garden of romance lies in the busy Strand, in modern Avomen Avho attempt all a man can 
forgotten courts by Cornhill and Lombard Street, do, is thoroughly acquainted Avith all Avomanly 


and in the gray silent Bloomsbury Squares. duties.’ 

Perhaps my book progresscil but little during ‘ What an abominable roAA^ that bird is making I’ 
those days, although my studies for it Were so ausw^ered th^i Colonel. 

persistent; but that really <lid not matter, for in It was true. Polly W'as very obstreperous. He 
time I hoped to liaA’e Agatha’s help, and then we Avas dancing about his cage, flapping his wings 
should get on quickly enough. But let me lidmit and screaming, ‘ Let me out ; I can’t got out,’ at 
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thcj top of his voice. We were used to his ways, 
blit I have no doubt tlu (Colonel found the noise 
very irritating. 

Agatha turned to the bird. I ’ll let you out 
presently, Polly,,’ slie said. ‘ J3e a good bird now 
and don’t chatter too much.’ 

Polly became quiet at once, ceased to flutter 
about his cage, and contented himself with 
munnurijig ‘ A-ga-fa’ at intervals. When we had 
finished dinner she released liirn. He at once 
fluttered to her shoulder, and there inountwl, \yjis 
carried up-stairs to the drawing-room, chuckling 
and cooing in Agatha's cai- all the time. 

While Louisa was making tea, her mother, 
undeterred by (Lionel’s chilly manner, began 
to catechise him about his Indian career. ‘For J 
know, dear Colonel Fatier, that you have seen 
'rervice,^ 1 remember seeing y»)ur name in the 
newspa|;Xirs lately — was it .-suppressing dacoits or 
protecting some poor oppressed creatures { IVob- 
ably the latter,’ said Mrs Hrotton with a beaming 
smile ; ‘it would be so much more natural to >ou 
to protect the weak.— Do be quiet, Polly.’ 

Polly was again making huusclt audible, 
though not in a very objectioiiable fashion. 
He was creeping down Agatha’s left arm now, 
saying, ‘AVlio killed— who killed’ in an unceitam j 
voice, as if he could not ri'call tlie lemaiuder 
of the phrase. 

*Heis trying to rernoiuhcr “Who killed Cloik 
Uolnu?”’ 1 sunl, ‘He hasn’t managed to jack 
up tliat jihrase very well.’ 

Polly iiaused to laugh in his shrillest tones, 
and then recommeiKcd his inarcli down Agatha’^ 
sleeve. To support Inm, sIuj stretched out her 
hand, the iiauJ on wdiicli lier engagement ring 
gleametl modestly, and losbid it on a little table 
(m which her work-basket stood. 

‘Do tell us some of your adventures, Oolonel,’ 
Mrs Gretton went on. ‘You um^it have had so 
many. Now", I am sure tliere ia a romance con- 
nected with that beautiful ring you wem*— such 
a splendid atone, 1 could not help remarking 
it!’ 

For once the Colonel looked pleased, as he 
twirled tlie ring on his finger. 

‘I suppose it veiy valuable P said Agatba 
thoughtfully. 

‘Ifihould think so,’ returned the Coloucd. ‘A 
good deal more valiuiblt* tlian tliat diamond you 
wear,’ 

Agatha’s face crimsoned, and lier eyes Hashed. 
She witlnb'cw ln‘r hand abruptly, semev/hat 
euclangeriug thereby Polly’s i)recarious balance. 
But the hi I’d tluttered buck to her shoulder, and 
secure there, glared at the (kdouel. 

‘Do tell us about the ruby,’ persisted Mrs 
Gretton. 

* Oh ! I got it after a frontier disturbance— a 
thing, you know, tliat miglit have assumed serious 
dimensions if 1 hadn’t nipped it in the bud. 
The natives pretended it was only a squabble ‘ 
between two religious sects ; but these things 
alw'ays mean mischief— always. This ruby— ah 
V-was in a sense ttie btlli, so l~-that is, it 
Was advisable to remove it, and the Governor 
<juite jujdiified my action, so I retained it.^ 

' ‘Juefc so,’ mnniutred Mrs Gretton. 

I remarked in a tone by* no means 
,«iiSliid^ed[j but my oriti^siu on the CoIonePs pro- 
Jcieedin^s passed uniiotteed, for just nt that moment 


the parrot, safely perched on Agatha's shoulder, 
stretched out his head towards the Colonel and 
screamed in his most vindictive tunes, ‘ JFho 
killed Ram Asoka V 


SPECTACLE GLASSES. 

AuTHoudH many opticians arc in the habit of 
rcconiineiidiiig various descriptions of glass for 
spectacles, there are in reality only two kinds 
— native glass oj* rock or mountain crystal, usu- 
ally called pebble ; and artificial glass. They also 
advise users of spectacles to have tliem of pebbles, 
as more beneficial to the eyesight, artificial glass 
being decried as heating and wearying the eye. 
The writer, who has now been liabiliially using 
spectacles lor twenty-five years on account of 
shorUsightedncKs, has had no such ex])eri('iice. 
Acting upon the advice of a tii’st-rate oculist, 
whom he consulted, he purchased pebble spec- 
tacles, and he used tliem for years. Lately, lu)W- 
ever, re(iuiring a pair of spectacles of a particular 
focus, he has taken to spectacles of artificial 
gbiAS, and he finds that lliere is not the slightest 
(litl'erence, willi the exception that the latter are 
only about half tlie price ol pebble spectacles. 
Tins is a consideration in case (d pernons of 
limited means. 

The jier feel ion to which glass-making lias now 
altaincd has rendered the use of artificial glass 
for spectacles practicable, and, seeing tlie advan- 
tages attacliing to its employment, which it is 
the object of tliis shoi't paper to point out, it is 
])robable that it will ultimately entirely super- 
sede rock-crystal. It was difi’eivut, however, 
before the art <)f gla‘-s-making hud attained its 
jircseut perfection. ’J'he use of jiebbles i'oi lenses 
e.xtemls far back into the remote [uist. Sir Henry 
Layard found amongst the ruins of old Nineveh 
a polibhcil pebbh} lens of a convex form of a 
focu.s of four inches, and a diameter of one and 
a half inch. It may also be as.^umed that the 
magnifying ])ower of such lenses was widl known 
to and utilised by the old cameo cutters in their 
ditlicult and delicate work. Tlie. price lists of 
opticians of former centuries etuitain the prices 
of pebble eye-gliu'ses, and they are known to have 
endeavoured to im]>rove tlie micro.scope by the 
use of crystals ol precious stones. Jiesidcs rock- 
crystal, tiiey made microscopic lenses of sajiphire, 
ruby, garnet., beryl, ti»paz, and even of diamond. 
Diumon<l lenses for micro.scojs^s were warmly 
recommtude<l by 8ir David Brewster (lHf.9), and 
made cbietly by riiichard (18:21). All theae 
early elfort>, after the marvellous development 
of the manufacture of glas.s, now belong to 
history. Tlie greatest objection to the applica- 
tion of pi-ecious stones to optical purposes is Uieir 
structure — the fact that, as crystals having two 
axes, they sutler double refraction, and it is this 
drawback which has to be taken into considera- 
tion when dealing with rock-crystal. This double 
refraction must greatly affect its optical applica- 
tion, and it can only be rectified to some extent 
by cutting the pebbles out of the raw material 
at riglit angles to the principal crystallographic 
axis. 

Opera glasses with eye-lenses of rock-crystal 
have for some time past been made iu Paris, for 
which great distinctness of image is claimed. 
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Closer examination, however, has proved that 
such eye-lenses are not only not better in that 
respe<‘t than tho.se of ordinary fr]a.ss, but mostly 
mucli worse, especially if they have not received 
the proper setting to the crystal axis. And if in 
opera-gUss lenses the condition of cutting them 
out of the rock-crystal at riglit angles i.s neglected, 
this is much more so the case with pebbles for 
spectacles. As a matter of fact, in buying tiie 
raw material, the latter is sorted according to the 
u.se for which it- is intended — for purposes f)f 
polarisation, i)ri8ins, <fec. — and a certain (quality 
suitable for cutting to axis selecte<l for lenses 
and eye-glasses. But as it is known liovv irregu- 
larly the raw pieces of rt)ck -crystal are formed, 
liow its optical use i.s aflectcMl by cloudiness aii<l 
‘cords,’ or strcak.s, it may be easily gncs.sed that 
in u.sing this rather costly material the condition 
of (‘lilting the axi.s at right angles (Miinot always 
be oUserved. As, lately, pebble glasses are being 
made on a manufacturing scale, in which the 
utmost utilisation of the raw material is the chiel 
point aiiiKid at, it follows that only a por- 

tion is set at a cry.stallographic axis, and that 
rock-crystal i.s far inferior in its optical effect to 
ordinary glas.s. 

It is very dilferent with artificial glass as now 
manufactured for optical purpose.s. The ordi- 
nary white glas.s is made ot a purity and fr(‘ed()m 
from colour which leaves little to bo de.sircd. 
Ihit a gj’cNxtcr (h^gree of hni’dne.ss might be im- 
parted to it, especially if it is intended for eye- 
glas.ses without a franu*. B(*sides c{dourl(‘ss glas.s, 
however, a colourcal raw material i.s made, chielly 
iiileiidcd for tlie priDteclion of weak eye.s. Tor- 
mevly, green glas.s was inucli used for protective^ 
specta(’le.s, and Arc, lie travellers have been very 
glad of them. But green glass extinguishes violet, 
red, and even blue rays, and can.ses objects to 
appear in dirty colours. Specla(de.s of blue glass, 
coloured with cobalt, are therefore to be pre- 
ferred. Adams is reported to have been the lirst 
to recomnnmd the use of bhu'. glass; but they were 
at fir.st uKU’e widely irsed in (Germany, cliielly 
through the recommendation of the great oculist 
(Irafe, of Bohni, and others. 'Tlie blue colour of 
glass is chietiy to be recommended because it 
absorUs those ray.s in tlieir pa.s.sage which belong 
to the yellow and orange porticxn of tlie spectrum, 
in which the grenh st lin'ghtness and greate-st heat 
are concentrated, and the eye.s, espeidally weak 
ones, are consequently greatly protected by the 
blue ('olour, white rays which such eye.s are able 
to bear obtain access. The material for blue 
glasse.s, which has to be made in various shades 
to suit individual eye.s, is somewhat less hard 
than that employed formerly for green s])ecta('leH, 
and is also inferior in that respect to white gla.^s, 
but it has gained in durability compared with 
former descriptions of gla.ss. 

Still greater is the progress recorded in the 
manufacture and hardness of ‘smoked' glass, also 
used for protecting the eyesight This kind of 
glass, which is coloured gray or moirse-coloured 
by the addition of manganese, formerly suffered 
from too great softness by tlie addition of a large 
quantity of lead ; but the best manufactures now 
made arc nearly equal to white glass in point of 
hardness. The object of smoked glass is to 
reduce the glare of light without segregating 
colours. 


Spectacles are also made of intensively yellow 
glass, but the use of this glass is almo.st exclu- 
Mvely confined to ghisscis employed for firing pur- 
poses. Yellow glass extinguishes completely all 
other colours, and tins is suitable in ca.ses vvjiere 
distinctness of objects aimed at is of prime 
importance. 


OX-EYE CANON, 

A STOtiY. ^ 

Thrki?, years ago I spent a week at Barkorville, 
in Cariboo of Briti.sh Columbia, and a singular 
incident happened in which 1 had a part I was 
with a h’oiunti Catholic; mi>sionai'y, who had been 
s(*nt from the south to look after certain of his 
I iellow-cliurchinen in this remote and desolate 
I little plac(‘. My friimd was known in liarker- 
i ville, and wa.s welcomed witli a lieartiiiess tliat 
' showeil how dull the unfortunate citizens found 
]if(^ in general in their isolated settlement among 
the mountains, lie soon liad a little programme 
of work mapped out for him. Tlicre were two 
marriages for him to solemnise ; three little chil- 
dren had been born since tlie last niissicm vi.sita- 
ti(jn, and liad therefore lo he baptised ; and if ho 
would only consent to fany two or three days, he 
was assured lie would be able to brighten the 
last hours of a emtain weather-worn and time- 
chastened old settler by promising to read the 
burial service over him at lii.s grai’e. 

A most forlorn place thi.s J^)arkerville seeinod 
to mo in A.i>. 1887. The sidiAvalks of its street 
were .some six feet above the level of tlie road- 
way-— so called by courtesy alone — wliicli, when 
the rains descended, was a raging torrent, to be 
ci’ossed only by light ljiidg(‘s. It was October 
wlnm W(‘ Were in the place, and they had already 
had their iii'st severe frost of the season, ^''he 
snow lay in the mountain hollows pretty thick. 
A thci’iuometer of thirty or forty degrees below 
zei'o was, we were told, nothing out of the way 
as an experience ; and the summer came so late 
and departed so (piickly that the life .seemed all 
winter. 

The indu.stry of Barkerville is gold-digging. 
That ex])lain.s all. The few .score scandal and 
wriidded inhabitants of the town would have 
.stayed here for nothing in the world but gold. 
And yet they confessed that the palmy days of 
Barkerville, s(*emcd quite gone. Not now, as in 
1858, could they aflord to give the mis.sion priest 
a fee of two hundred dollars for ])erforming a 
marriage ceremony. The gold piece.s which they 
I contributed at the mission collections weri* now 
! very, very few. Existence, from being livedy, 

I had become flat. The river-beds and the rocks 
yielded them enough gold to keep them alive, 
i)ut not enough to ejirich them. Everything of , 
.nierchandi.se was frightfully expensive, because of 
the difficulties of transport for more than three 
hundred miles over the mountains. Thus luxury 
was at a low ebb with them. I have seen more 
comfort among rough islandeis of the North Sea 
than among these Anglo-Saxons of British Col- 
umbia, whoso finds gave them an income of from 
two to five hundred pounds a year. 

The yarns the veterans of the plaoe had Upon 
tlieir tongues were of a kind to which the Cali- 
fornian writers have accustomed ws. ^They 
— ; 
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tvek^cl of mimler for gold, the pistol] ing of one 
ifyfin h^: another wHb as littio remorse as if the 
man killed had been a dog iristea<l of a hiMuan 
bftitig, and of dark <leeds done in secret for the 
ot AVon\en as well as lucre. I daresaj^ with a 
little tricking-up they could he made to appear 
delightful)}’ I'oinantir. Told as they were, liow- 
ever, in a wi (‘U‘hed shed wliich passed ns a tavern, 
with a dozen or more disappointed and indif- 
ferent miners, grimed ancl raggi^d, crowding round 
a big stove, smoking bad tobacco, spitting, and 
drinking *i‘nm, they (hM not have a very exhila- 
rating effei't. Tliey all secme<l to harp upon one 
key. Nature led those poor mortals <lance after 
dance in (piest of Uic gold : from rivor-mouth to 
river-soumi ; from alluvial plains to mountain- ’ 
t<')ps : now humouring them with a prospect of i 
wealth enough to turn their ardent heads, and 1 
now setting them face to face witli death from ' 
starvation, though the goLI pouches on their hiuk.s ; 
were heavy cnougli to gain them eternal c.i*cdit j 
from any baker in (Christendom aiul generally, at ' 
the end, snuthng out their lives before fhev eould | 
return to the homeland where wife and children ! 
awaited them. | 

‘Sir,’ saifl one (dd graybeard in a fadid red and I 
black check shirt — ‘you bet your life these here; 
hills eould tell some fine talcs about them times. 
There’s many and many a poor devil of a b'llow ! 
be<jn lost in them as I knows of, with and without ' 
his gold. The darned re<lslvins ain’t far wrong 
in saying they To haunted — Uiat’s my belicuV 

‘That’s stale rubbish!’ growled another, with 
an impatient start of his shoulders. 

‘Oh, yon, Jetf Perlciiis,’ observed the gray-; 
beard, with a thin smile of sarcasm, ‘you’ll ne\ur 
believe anything until you fta'l the worms biting 
yon. Ox-eye Canon ’s a joke to yon, uiul always 
was.’ 

‘Anyliow, I reckon, .that spiiit has been laiil 
this many a day.’ 

‘ It may have been. And many a yt'ar, too. for 
it began tn walk in ’(iO, as 1 miu<l. lJut f <‘all it 
infidclism, T do, to ;o .sotting your own little bit ! 
of mind against what we know to be true/ ; 

This colloquy somewhat excited my inteivs-t. j 
I asked if there was an ()x-eye ('anon gho>.t, or ■ 
anv thing of the kind. | 

^ There was,’ sai<l the ohl fellow ; and then lie ; 
looked amongst liis mates, as if hctoitaiit to say | 
more. 1 did not press him ; for 1 had seen j 
enough of him to know that if he meant to tell I 
the tale. ho umild soon tell it without urging ; and 
if he prcl'en*t*d not to tcdl it, no eoaxing could | 
make* him tell it. 

Well, tsvo days afterwards, I wa.s olf among the 
mountains after wild goats. A JUirkerville man 
ami the priest’s Indian servant were with me, the 
latter more e.specially for the sake of following 
'bear, if we were so lucky as to hit a fresh tmil. 
"It was a .lovely day — the sky bine and cloiidles.s 
ami the air, tliey .said, womlerfully mihl for liar- ' 
kerville. it was like a brilliant September day 
in’ old, England : Somefcliing very hard to beat. 
Aiid so we were in excellent spirits, ami clambered 
about among the pines and quartz rocks in very 
high spniits, and I, for one, determined not to 
mihd very much if we gqi neither gflafc nor tleer 
nprbear. As luck wwidhave it, we sighted only 
two or three gOata, knd these two or thre<^ made 
off too fast for mv gun. By lunch -time we were 


very hungry, not a little tired, and considerably 
kntfeked about by the sharp rock-edges. We had 
wandered a good many miles. 

‘ We are so near Ox-eye Canon, that if you can 
hold on another hour, I ’d like you to see it,’ 
said the Barkerville man Avhen I mentioned the 
luncheon basket. 

‘By all means,’ I replied. ‘But T thohght it 
was nearer the town.’ 

‘Oh no; or else, I reckon, Barkerville ’iid go 
into a pretty i“npiil .sort of decline.- - Yon remem- 
ber tbc Ox-eye spirit, don’t you T (to the Indian). 

The guide shook his head. 

‘ Ah, well, if you don’t, you ought. Fellows 
who do, describe it as a voice — mournful and 
sweet, you know, filling the caiion like an Aeolian 
harp. Foi’ my part, 1 don’t know what to think. 
I’m bit spoileil in the spirit-way, because I 
never .saw one, to talk to.’ 

Wc cros.s(*d ji bold a/rte of white rock with lait 
.1 .'-iirj.le tree upon it, but with jagged peiiki®, 
snow lipped, upon either side of the pass. Idieu 
we desreudod by a most dreadful slope of boulders, 
at a.s sbmqi an angle as a man may clamber down 
whole of limb. When we bad got about balf-w^ay 
towards the broadi.sh valley bottom beneath us, 
there appeared a dark lift in the mountain clo.se j 
under us to the left. At first, 1 thought it a 
natural tunnel. Later, 1 .eaw that it \vas not a 
hole, hut a ravine, very narrow, with llii* cliif 
.side" lorming a wall not le.ss tliaii a tliou-sand 
feet liigh upon ei tiler hand. The od<l thing vva.s 
that though at the mouth of the canon the width 
between tb(‘ walls was narrow enough, it was 
narrower .^till at the summit. Tliere, indeed, 
it looked as if a man conlil have leaped across 
the frightful chasm. 

‘'rbat’.s Ox-eye C’ahoii,’ .said iny Barkerville 
friend. ‘A nice glomuy sort of jilace, ain't it < 
However, we’ll feetl just outsidi' in the .sun ; and 
afKTWurds, if you liki', wc can have a lot)k at it.’ 

Our meal was soon niad(‘. We got through 
it the quicker hecanse the Indian left U9 on a 
sudden, with a .slioiit warning us not lo follow 
him. lie ha^l some ii(»tiou of catching game in 
hi.s own way. Tlie Barkerville man lit his i>ipe 
and .'"tivtclied himself against a boulder, 

‘There’s nothing in that canon to see, after 
all,’ he said, ‘nothing worth the trouble, any- 
way.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘if you don't mind lieing left 
alone for a fenv minutes, T wnmld like to liave a 
look at it, .since we have come so lar.’ 

‘ Ho so,’ sanl he, well piiM.sed to escape tlie tii.sk 
of cicerone. ‘But mind the &baft.s — they ’re bad 
sort ol places.’ 

It was by no means an ea.sy piece of work, this 
clamber of mine into the pass. Boail of con^^e 
there wa.s none. There was a slip of a river in 
the bed of the canon, with a rubble of rocks in 
it. And Ibis .stream Wiis the highway — until 1 
had gone about a (juartor of a mile. 'J’hen, 
however, the ravine widened, and the walls on 
cither side changed to rough slopes, with I’ocks 
in plenty about them, and here and tlierc the 
wreck of a pine, which had lived a little wliilo, 
and then died — probably because it wanted more 
sunlight and air than it’w'as likely, to get. 

Something made me scramble up one of the 
slopes away from the water. The rocks stood on^ 
en<t here more like those of the Druids at Stone- 


henge, than as if Ihay bad merely rolled from But it was not an easj^ business, Again ami 
the overhanging dills at one time or aiK^her. apin we tried to noose it, and always in vain. 

Here I first discovered what my companion had The ‘ Me go down, boss,’ ot‘ the Indian came as 

meant by warning me against the ‘shafts,’ as he a welcome proposition; for we had now no time 
called them. Really, they were certain tlesures to spare, if we were to be back in Barkerville 
in the ground, as if the heat of a phenomenal by nightfall. 

suiumei- had parched the soil until it was fain We hitched the rope fast to n rock, and let it 

to crack and gape with thirst. I all but slipped hang into the hole. The Indian was soon down ; 

into one of them in my endeavour to climb over j ami having cut the bag out of the ice, and looked 
a partituilarly big boulder. I about to see if there was anything (dsc woith re* 

This lasted for about half an hour, until T ' moving, but in vain, he came to the surface again, 

assured myself that I ccuild see to the other end ! by no means with tlie ease he had dcscanded, 
of the canon. It was certjiinly a forbi<]ding | The bag was initialled J. F. It was heavy and 
place, and the night-chilla alrca<ly seemed to have I swollen. J suppose, therefore, no one of us was 
entered it. surprised when we opened it to find it crammed 

I turned to retrace my steps. But almost with gnkbdust. 'Hiei'e was further a piece of 
immediately I fouml myself on the edge of one paper witli some faint writing upon it, the inter* 
of these fissures, in which 1 could see a gleam pretation of whicli was beyond u«, both then and 
of something white. It was a elcft p^tIk^h when we were back in the settlement, 
twenty feet in depth, Avith sides absolutely per- ' We buried the poor fellow in another and 
pendicnlar. 1 looked again, ami then had no much slialloncr ‘shaft,’ which we liad no 
doubt about it. TIio round wliite thing was not ililliciilty afterwards in half filling with loose 
a stone, but the polislied skull of a man. Then soil. Tlien we made all liaste homewards. It 
tlm tales I had hoard in Barkerville recurred t(> was weary work climbing and tlescending the 
me. Perhaps this pioor fellow was one of the mountains again ; but wc ielt the fatigue a good 
many miners who in the fifties had got their deal less Avith such a subject for conjecture among 
twelve or twenty dollars’ Avorlh of gold daily us. 

fi'orn Dame Nature. Ife had in lime salisfied Tlnit CA^ening there was some excitement in 
Ids Insl for gold, and was returning to the south Barkerville. Kvery male adult in the place had 

afoot and alone wlieii heard the news, and cronalcd into the tavern for 

xVt anyrate, the matter AA\as Avorth iuA'estigating. his .'*liare of infoimation and the s]>oil. By right 
It was not yet noon. We could spare an hour of possession we three might have kept tlic others 
in getting this poor trapped corpse out of the at a distance from the hag of gold-dust, had we so 
eai th in Avhicli it had been entombed as a living chosen. But, fur a wonder, my friend Avas not 
man. And, as fortune would have it, the Indian A^ry aA'aricioiis ; and the Indian was liktdy to be 
had been saddled with a light coil of rope for oA'crruIed. There Avere a hundred and twenty- 
use ill any climbing emergency during our pur- seven ounces of dust in the bag, wliich were 
suit of the goat. A'alued roughly at betvvceii four ami five bundt*ed 

The Bai’kerville man Avas loth to stir, but 1 pounds, 
persuaded him; ami the Indian having returned^ The saloon keeper did a rattling business that 
witli the skin of a silver fox Avhich he had snarcil cA’ening, on the strength of this contribution to 
in some uncanny iiatiA’e fashion, aa'c all three the toAvn’s finances. It Avas observed, however, 
.s(a)n found ourselves at the gi-ave-side. I must that while the other men were so jovial ami 
say it went slightly against the grain to sliift the I excited, the old MIoav whom I have already 
unfortunate skelettm as Ave did. But it was just •! mentioned sat apait, Avith an expression on his 
possible we might learn snnictlnng of its i<leiitity - face as if lie were tliiuking profoundly. He had 
when alive by hauling it up. And .so, avc made j examined the bag closely at the firsl, and now 
a noose and drop[)e<l it aliout the ribs, tightened | and again he continued to look at it. Of this 
the coi'd, and then brought the Avhole framcAvork ’ the others did not take much notice, until they 
of bones to the summit as if it had been a bucket | began to play cards. I'licu one of thorn, with a 
in Avcll, It was a franicvAork of bones ami sti’ong word or two, remarked that old Pete was 
Tiotliing more. T1 e teeth alone lemained, strong ; hutching some remarkable tale, 
and AV’hite and even, in pnjof that tlif!! poor Old Pete heard the Avords, At tlie same 
creature Avas in tlie prime of life Avlieii he .•^lipped moment, hoAvever, he slapped his thigh heavily 
of a sudden into the Jaws of death. There w'a.s Avith, one hand and said : ‘I have it. I thought 
a clog (>1 ice about the feet, wliich told of the 1 remembered something to do Avith a J. FB 
temperature in the ilrcadfiil hole, and suggested ‘Let’s ImAaj it/ cried several of the others, 

that before <iyiug the poor felloAv must have ‘lie AA\as knifed, and bis name Avas John Fer- 

suffered other agonies as well as those of starva- giison ; and tliey missed liis ounces afterwards, so 
tion, ami cramp, ami a gradual loss of the hope it was put down as murder.’ 
of rescue. ‘Then this stuff’—- began one of the others, ami 

We AA^erc looking at tlie skeleton and conjee- Hien stopped; Avhile a doleful *Oh!’ sounded 
turing about it, wdien the Indian broke into an from .several pair of lungs, 
exclamation ami pointed doAvn the pit. I did ‘Hang sentiment I’ exclaimed one man bolder 
not catch his Avords, but the Barkerville man than the others. ‘ Or, better still, get the parson 
did. He, too, strained his eyes into the depths to bless it for us— that ’ll make it all right; ami 
of the fis.siire ; then he turned round toward me. here he comes,’ 

‘The fellow is right,’ he said. ‘There is a little The tale ^‘as soon told to my friend the mis- 
bag— a sort of satchel, you know — and .some bits ' sionary. It AA’as really quite impressive to mark 
of stuff like rags. Anyway, we may as well get | the eagerness on the faces of these rough-and- 
the bag out,’ j ready fellows Avhile awaiting what he Avould 
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my in the. matter. The fa -it that it was Ox-eye 
Cailou gold hail much to do with their super- 
stitious self-restraint. 

The missionary was quite willing to give the 
gold hie benediction ; but before doing so, he 
reminded the Barkerville people so elofiiiently 
about certain vague promifeos tliey had made 
him to build a mission cliurch, that it was very 
clear he did not mean them to have the gold all 
to themselves. 

In elfect, half of jt was devoted to the church, 
and the isjnnainder, <liily consecrated, was divi(le<l | 
among the, townsmen. Tlie ^liare I received I 
Wear to this day in the ioriii of a somewhat 
massive Hat locket, witfi a ])orLrait in it. 

Ah for the Ox-eye (Janou voice, very little wit 
was necessary to explain this, q'lie luckloss 
fellow wlio had first murdered John Ferguson, 
and then fallen into the ‘shaft’ in hia attempt 
to get away .scot-free, would be likely nov\ and 
then to shout for help while life remained in 
him. The sides of Ida g!*ave and the adjacent 
rock-walla no doubt made hi.s voice seem moat ! 
inhuman j and the sound of it would drift up or | 
down the canon like a cry shouted into a tube, ! 
until the very echoes had died auay com]*letely, j 


PIlOTOaiUFilY AT NIGHT— A NEW 
DEPARTLIRK 

The vast strides made of late years in every 
branch of the photographer’s art are everywhere 
apparent ; whilst, since the important day when 
the first dry plate was placed on the maikct a 
scientific and commercial succes.s, the e\er-in- 
creasing army of amateur workers in this lasei- 
nating pursuit bears ainplo evidence of the wnle- 
spread interest and abundant popularity of this 
comparatively new bi-anch of u]»plied scieme. 
A further development— -namely, photogrujjhy at 
night— has now been so far advanced that it 
may fairly claim to have passed tlie experimental 
stage, and ere long cannot fail to command con- 
siderable attention and occupy a sfniml com- 
iiiercial biisii=. 

As oiir leaders arc doubtless aware, sunlight 
or ordinary ditrused d.uliglit is essential for the 
impreeaion on the sensitised jdate of the object 
focused on it, gas or camllc-liglit being powei less 
to prodluce .such a result, Tlie eleetiu: :»re-l]ght 
will, it is true, produce sucli a resulL, but i.> onh 
available in exceptional circumstances, and then 
requires an exposure of some duratnui. Advan- 
tage has accorilingly been taken oi the fact that a 
flash of magnesium light is suliiciently powerful to 
effect an instanhiueoiisly desired object. Simple 
as such a solution of the problem of pliotography 
at night may appear at first sight, it has never- 
tlieless taken a considerable time and many 
expeiiments before the an’ungcments were per- 
tfecte<}, and the operator enabled to secure, with 
certainty as to immunity from failure, photo- 
graphs of artistic excellence and commercial 

, The apparatus employed may be brielly de- 
fiKjribed On a tall yeitical standard, placed so as 
ip light- the room advantageously as possible, 
without of course itell appearing in the picture, 
are fitted some foup or six arms, according to the 
-«ize pi the room ; ib ^ch arm are secured two or 


three lamps. 71ic lamps are of special but simple 
I construction, each having a circular wick fed with 
spirits of wine from a small reservoir. A recep- 
tacle beneath each lamp is filled w'ilh rnagnesinni 
powder, a nozzle running up throiigli the inside 
of the circular wdek giving the powder a itieans 
of passage througli the Ihune. Each magazine of 
magnesium pow'der ls fitted with an india-rubber 
tube, the different tubes being ultimately brought 
together and connected, terminating in an india- 
rubber ball. The camera liaving been .set up, the 
objccls or group to l)o ])()rtraycd are duly focused, 
this being accomplislied by means of a candle 
bell near tlie object, it l)eiiig otherwu'se impossible 
by lamp or gas liglit to sec them in the camera 
fiiiflicieiitly distinet to admit of accurate focusing. 
All being in readiness, the spirit-lamps are lighted, 
the lens uncapped ; and the india-rubber ball being 
sharply squeezed, a ))last (»f air is di’iven simul- 
taneously through each lamp,, forcing the mag- 
nesium ]>owder through the ilanie, and a»- brilliant 
flash of illumination lighting tlie apartment, the 
desired ])ieture is secured. 

How wide a field the perfection of this new^ 
dejiarture in jihotograpliy open.s out w’ill be 
readily apparent. Ihiminets can now^ be succoss- 
fiilly ])ortrayed and ev<ming a.ssenibhiges of emi- 
nent personages pfi j»etnated. Records can espe- | 
cially be mm uiviI of ballroom scenes, wdiilst in 
the case of I hose in w’hich fancy dross is worn 
a brisk demand can hardly fail to ari.se for por- 
traits w Inch can be, secureil on the .qxit, w’ltbont 
the trouble of .snUsequent journeying by daylight 
in character to the nearest pliofographcr. Inte- 
rioivs of clniirbes and other buildings now so 
dark as to be practically beyond the photogra- 
pher’.s powers, can now' be innde amenable to bis 
art ; and a wnde range of dnnlar n.ses will readily 
present theiU'selve.s io the inindis of our readers, 
and theio can be no doubt that this new’' brancli 
of the ‘black .ait’ wall ere long coniinand very 
con.sid crab le at ton ti on . 


STRRMfTH AND J.OVE. 

lloPK not that manj hcic ’ 

Will no'er ini.stake tficc, 

Noi faint with siuhlen b*ai 
If all forsake thei- , 

No friend or couinnle need 
To cheer thee to thy moid ; 
Others thy iniiui ma) read, 
but not divim; thy soul. 

And if a fricml, per<;h:ince, 

Or maiden lover, 

Who nuMits thy spirit\s glance, 
Thou .sliouhrst discover; 

And if VI lien Immi toiudi hand, 
Thy heait grow wtronger ; 
And if thy soul demand 
Silence no loriijer - 
Then take thy fate divine ; 

Let nothing ever part 
Or keep that other heart 
From being one with thine. 
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[ OUR FI UST-OO LSI NS. 

AVno (Lx'!^ not know ‘Sally’ at tlio Z(.x>? This 
gfcal (.'dncatc'd Chimpanzee has l)een taught hy 
her ki'ejjer to do many things which excite llie 
wonder of tin* gai»ing cr()wd around lier cagi*, 
tin* onh)uk(*r.s )>eing eS2»ecially sur])rised to 
seii that sin* is ahh* to •■ount up to hve. AVe 
have sticn dogs taught a]>parently to count iniicli 
]<irgi‘i’ a-mounts, and eh*|)lian1s are cretlited with 
consi(h-ral)l(‘ ]K)Woi’s of cahailal ion untaught ; hut 
we always expi'ct more of the Quadruinana, 
hecau'^i* of tln'ii* close simulation of hunianitv, 
and their ])osriession of those ada[dahle hands, 
which wa* are acrusLomcd to reg.ird as the special 
syinhols of capahihiy. 

Thei-(‘ is, however, something ‘uncanny' in tin* 
hand of a monkey ; it is In'ld out to you with 
such an air of (h'liiand ; there is nothing depiv-- 
catory or bese(‘ehing about the a<*tion ; it is 
always ini]M;rative ; and if you, hy mistake, seize 
it in friendliness, as that of a man and a brother, 
it. is gen(‘i’ally snatched from you with an angry 
chatter, as much as to say : ‘1 want none of your 
sentinit*nt. (live!’ It is not alway's food that 
is demanded, hut soinetliing, no matter Avhat, to 
gratify tlu'ir a('>juisitiveness or love of mischief. 

We once nniiit- itionally excited the anger of 
a monkey at the Zoo hy giving it something to 
wliicli it had nol been accustomed. In searching 
for scraps to puL into the ])rovision bag for a 
jiarty of young jiCAiple who accompanying 

ns to see the animals, we Crime across some 
macaroni,, and the thought struck us tliat pro- 
bably the monkeys might like it; and so some 
of them did; others did not attempt to cat it, 
but held it uj) to their eyes like a si)yglass, 
to look through the little hole, then broke it, 
and examined eacli piece minutely. But a little 
girl of our paity olier(*d a piece to a monkey, 
wlio took it, tasted it, and did not like it ; wliere- 
u]K>n his fuiy knew no bounds : he seemed to 
think the child had intentionally insulted him, 
or had perhaps intended to poison 1dm. He 
rushed at her, chattering, and trying to seize her 


with those nimble lingers ; shook the hars of 
the cage willi im[H)lent rage, and followed her 
dll iH)Uiid the room vocih*rating angrily. 

The Tlotteiitols say that hahoons can talk, only 
th(*y will not, tor fear they shoukl be. madi* to 
work ; and Ihcj-e cciTainly is hut little work to 
})e got out of those cunning hands. Ncvertlich'ss, 
we r(*ad of some baboons who havt; been tauglit to 
do useful work. Th(‘re was an obituaiy notice 
a year or more ago in all tin* (Aipc ]>aj)ers of 
one of these* tidincd baboons, w(‘ll known in 
llie (tolony, vho used tt) act as signalman on the 
railway, in ]>laee of Ids iiiastt*!*, wlio was lame. 
The story vas doubted by the Knglisli jijipcrs, 
who eoi>ied it ; ))ut we have met with many 
people who liad si'cn the animal at his woik. 
Alr.s (tirey II(»bson, too, in one of lier plea.sant 
little LSouth African Stories,’ tells of a baboon 
who had come under her own notice, who 
had ])een taught to ride aftm* a Dutch Boer 
as groom, and to di.smount and hold the horse 
by sitting on the bridle when his master went 
into a house. ; and we. have, seen a irou])e. of 
monkeys ol vaibnis kinds taught to do a gre.at 
many curious tricks ; but in the.se, again, they 
have been l ivalli'd hy dogs. 

The. moiiki*ys we, see 111 the. stre.cts are not 
usually interesting sjiemmens ; they jump about, 
crack nuts, and amuse children, and tlins draw 
co])pers from the pockets of maniinas and nurses ; 
but sometimes they show some originality. We 
were greatly interested, one day latidy, hy watcli- 
ing one of them. ll was «piite a small monkey, 
evidently young, and vt'ry active. Some one 
had given him a paper-hag; this he investigat'd 
minutely, picked out every crumb carefully, then 
•tried to put it on his head as a cap ; but suddenly 
ail idea came to him. At a little, distance there, 
was a fox t<*rrier barking at him ; so Jacko 
thought lie would try to frighten him. Seizing 
the paper-bag in his teetli so as to hide his 
face, he crept towards tlie dog on all-fours, and | 
then jiimpeA at him. The success of the ma- ^ 
nmnvre. was complete ; the dog turned, and ran I 
away down an area with Ids tail between his 
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legs. Then the monkey skipped with dcdight, 
and proceeded to try the sfitne experiment upon 
a cat, who lay hasking on a window ledge. 
Climbing the area rails, he jumped most skil- 
fully on the hindlegs (or liands !) over the si)ik<\s 
till he came opposite tlie cat, and sat clown 
before her, still holding tlie paper-bag between 
his teeth. But the cat was not so easily fright- 
ened; she only made a hasty movement forwards 
and erouclied, ready to spring. So the monkey 
sat still, apparently indilierent, put the paper- 
hag on Iws head, and tricul to tempt the cat 
by swinging his tail in fremt of her, evidently 
jirepaivd for a bit of fun ; but the master not 
wisliirig to encourage, a scpiabble, pulled the 
string, and mad(‘ liim r(‘turn ti) Ins perch upon 
the <;rgan. Ther<‘ was certainly originality in 
that niouhey, as well as the usual love- of mis- 
chief, notwitlisUnding the air of reprc'ssion whicli 
must inevitably surround these little ministers 
to the poor organ-man’s jiockif.. Aprojios of 
which, we were told of one monkey u no sought 
for a pminy which had fallen unol^served, held 
it up to show tlie donor, whom he diserimi- 
nated among many sja'ctators, that he had found 
it, and then climl)ed up and put- it in Ins master’s 
pocket. 

Wo liave often wondered wlu'lher these street 
monkeys are kindly (reated ; but an incident 
we witnessed would seem to show that they 
are often petted and cared for almost like chil- 
dren. An Italian woman had a monk(‘y and 
an oj’gan, in the front of which was the monkey’s 
Iw^d. The little creature being tired, began to 
pul) aside the covering, whicli the woman per- 
ceiving, immediately left off her organ-grinding, 
opimed the bed (‘.arefully, and then placetl the 
monkey in it as tenderly as though it had been 
a baby, fondling it and kis.sing it as she laid 
its bead upon the pillow ; and the way in wliich 
it rooeivoa the caresses, and then shut its eyes 
and went off to sleep ctmtcnte.dly, was absurdly 
human. 

Wbatever may be the intelligence of tame 
or domcsticaUid monkeys and baboons, tlie meas- 
ure of their capacity must lie judged hy their 
actions in a st£ite of nature. It has often been 
said that baboons will sit and warm linunselves 
at a fire, but cannot b('. taught to put on a 
stick to keep it alight. Emin Pasha, howeviu-, 
declares he lias seen them carrying torches; but 
most people think he must have mistaken the 
dwarf aborigines for baboons. The following 
account, however, given by an eye-witness, sIh/w.s 
a wonderful amount of intelligent cunning in 
a wild baboon, even to the point of counting 
to a small extent. 

As is well known, baboons always have a 
leader, whom they obey implicitly. A troop 
of baboons, led by an old male of groat siz(‘, 
had for a long time done much mischief in a 
certain mountainous district of Cape (blony, sd 
it was determined to shoot the leader. It was 
easy to resolve, but not so easy to do ; for at the 
most distant sight of a man with a gun, the wliole 
troop would vanish; whilst for unarmed men 
they cared nothing. The Iciuler would march 
down the mountain d(*.fiantly, with a large 
bough in his hand, which he used as a wtick, 
followed by the whole tribe, and commit terrible 
4epredations in gardens and vineyards, destroy- 


ing luucb move than they ate, but always keep- 
ing at a respectful distance from anything like 
an ambush. At last the farmtU’S round deter- 
mined to build a wall in a vineyard, and shoot 
the enemy from behind it. The" wall was built, 
the ba>)fK>ns watching the operation from a safe 
distance, and cinning down when the workmen 
W(‘re gon<», to examine it minutely. It seemed 
al.so as though they were in the habit of counting ; 
for if, by way of px])eriinent, one man remained 
behind, no baboon ever put in an ap])earance. 
But at last man, the tyrant, contrived by superior 
cunning to outwit the baboon, wlio' luul cer- 
tainly shown himself to be no ignoble foe. 
By introducing behind the sheltering wall an 
extra number of watchers, in balolies of two or 
th7*(‘e. at a timt*, witli carefully-concealed guns, 
and then sending away tlie usual number, and 
repealing tins mameuvro several times, tlu-y suc- 
c(‘eded in fairly puzzling tlie baboon, and were 
able to retain two armed men, until the header, 
believing lie, had seen all liis encmi(‘s safely otf 
tin* premises, hid his troop to raid as usual, 
and was shot dead; his followers rusliing away 
helter-skelter in consternation, and carrying off 
the yonng to a ])lace of .sahity. 

It is not always, iKAvever, that monkeys and 
baboons forsake a woundeil (‘onirade. Tlicy will 
moan and w(‘ep the dying in a manner 

so intensely human, that hunt its used at (me 
time to av(ad shooting them, looking upon it 
as little hbort of murder. Especially is tins tlie, 
case when there are, females with their young 
ones. If the mother be sliot. the little one 
will cling about her, weeping like a human baby, 
will dip its band in the blood and bold it up 
imjilornigly ; whilst a wounded tiioiikey will 
try to stanch the blood with it.s hand (jr with 
leaves, all tluj time crying and gnjaning in a 
way wliicli is most distressing to a tendin'- hi-arted 
sjiortsman. 

But of lat(}, the, do])redations of baboons at 
the Cape among the lambs, wdiicli tlie\ catch 
and ri]! opim in order to rJnnk the milk found 
in the etomacli, have liardened the liearts of 
the farmer against them ; and lie slioots them 
without compunction, esjiccially as the\ now 
Ixgin to eat the ilesb of their victims, and seem 
likely, as in the case of the Kea parrot of New 
Zealand, to becoim^ true carnivora, instead of, as 
f(»rrijer]y, eaters of fruit and insects only. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUCITTER. 

CHAPTER \T1I.-~GETTING ON. 

It mast be frankly confessed that Linnell took 
an unoonscionably long time in painting iii the 
figure of that bewitching Arab girl in the fore- 
ground of his graceful Algerian picture. He 
arranged and rearranged the cl vapory and the pose 
till Psyche herself was fairly astonished at the 
exacting requirements of high art. Perhaps he 
had reasons of bis own for being in ho hurry 
over his self-imposed task ; at anyrate, he 
loitered lovingly over every touch and every 
detail, and filled in the minutest points of the 
flesh-tints with even more than his customary 
conscientious minuteness. Psyche, too, for her 
part, seemed to like very well her novel trade 
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of artist's inoJel ‘Are you tired yet?’ Liimell 
asked her more than once, as they sat in the 
gloom of the bare little dining-room ut the Wren’s 
Nest together ; and answere<l always with 

a smile'^of half-childish surprise: ‘Oh dear, no, 
Mr Linnell ; not the least in the world. 1 could 
sit like this and be painted for ever.’ 

To say the truth, she had never before known 
she was so beautiful. Linnell could idealise 
female heads against any man ; and Psyche’s 
pretty head came out on his canvas so glorified 
by the halo of first love that she hardly recognised 
her own counterfeit pnvsentment. ‘ Do you always 
take so inneli pains with your sitters ?’ she asked 
once, as the painter paused and regarded atten- 
tively some sliade of expression on her lips and 
eyebrows. And Linnell smiled a broad smile as 
he answered truthfully : ‘Not unless I think my 
sitter very well worth it.’ • 

‘ And in the East, who do you get to sit ft)r 
you?* Psyche asked, looking uj) at him with 
those big liquid eyes of hers. 

‘Nobody so well worth painting (la yon,’ the 
artist answenjd with a faint touch of Iiis brush 
on the eye in the picture — he had just managed to 
catch the very light he wanted in it. ‘Dancing- 
girls mostly, who sit for money, or Nubians some- 
times, wlio don’t veil their features. Put in 
Lower Egypt and in Algiers, of course, you can’t 
get most of the respectable women to show you 
their faces at all for love or money.’ 

Psyche hesitated for a moment ; then she said i 
tinii<lly : ‘ Nobody has ever painted Papa. Don’t 
you think some day there ouglit to be a portrait 
of him V 

Linnell started. ‘ Do you mean to say,’ lie 
cried, with a fresh buiht of sur]>rise, ‘there’s 
no portrait of him at all anywhere in exist- 
ence V 

‘ Not even a photograph,’ Psyche answered with 
a faint shake of her pretty head. ‘ lie won’t be 
taken, lie doesn’t like it. lie says a world 
that won’t read his books can’t be very anxious 
to look at his outer features. But I think there 
ought to be a portrait painted of him somewliere, 
tor all that. I look to the future. In after-ages, 
surely, peoph* will like to know what so great a 
man as Papa looked likix’ 

‘Then you have no fear for his fame?’ Linnell 
asked, half smiling. 

‘None at all,' Psyche answered with quiet 
dignity. ‘Of coocse, Mr Linnell, I don’t pretend 
to understand his philosophy and all that sort 
of thing ; hut 1 don’t think L should be worthy 
to be my fathtr’s daughter if I didn’t see that, 
in sjute of the world’s neglect and want of 
appreciation, a man with so grand a character 
as Papa must let his soul go out iu books which 
can never be forgotten.’ 

‘ I don’t think you would,’ Linnell murmured 
very low. ‘And one of the things T like best 
about you. Psyche, is that you appreciate your 
father so thoroughly. It shows, as you say, 
you’re not unworthy to be so great a man’s 
daughter.’ 

He hfCd never called her Psyche before, but he 
called her so now quite siinplv and unaffectedly ; 
and Psycho, though it brought the warm blood 
tingling into her cheek, took no overt notice of 
the bold breach of conventional etiquette. She 
preferred that Linnell should call her so, unasked, 
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rather than formally ask for leave to use the 
more familiar form in addressing her. 

‘ Papa would make a splendid portrait, too,’ 
she Stud wistfully after a moment’s pause, 

‘ He would,’ Linnell assented, ‘I never iu my 
life saw a nobler head. If only somebody could 
be got somewhere who was good emmgh to 
do it. 

‘Wouldn't you care to try V Psyche asked with 
ail outburst. 

Linnell hesitated. ‘It isn’t my line,’ he said. 
‘ 1 can manage grace and delicate beauty, 1 know, 
but not that rugged masculine grandeur. I ’m 
afraitl 1 .'-hould fail to do my sitter justice.’ 

‘(di, I don’t tliink so at all,’ Psyche cried 
with some warmtli. ‘ Yon appreciate Papa, You 
admir* him. You understand him. You recog- 
nise tlic meaning of the lines in his face. 1 think, 
myself, nobody could do it as well as you could.’ 
And slie looked up at him almost pleadingly. 

‘You really mean it?’ Liiiiiell exclnimed, 
brightening up. Slie was but an inexperienced 
country giiO, yet lier opinion of his art gave 
him more profound self-confidence than Sydney 
(^olvin’s or Oomyns Carr’s could possibly have 
done. He needed encouragement and the frank 
TKite of youthful certainty. No art critic so cock- 
sure as a girl in her teens. ‘ If you think 1 could 
do it,’ lie went on after a pause, still working 
hard at the light in tlie left eye, ‘I should be 
proiul to tiy my inexperienced hand at it. I 
should go down to posterity, iu that case, if 
lor nothing else, at least as the painter of the 
only genuine and authentic portrait of llaviland 
Duniares(|,’ 

‘ \'ou share my enthusiasm,’ Psyche said with a 
smile. 

‘ I do,’ the painter answered, looking over at 
her intently. ‘And indeed, 1 cun sympathise 
with your enlhuHiasiu doubly. In the first place, 
1 admire your father immensely ; and in the 
second place’ — he paused for a moment, then he 
athled levtuenlly — ‘ 1 had a mother myself once. 
Nothing that anybody could ever have said would 
have seemed to me too much to say about rny 
dear mother.’ 

‘Did you ever paint /ler Psyclie asked, with 
a quietly sympathetic tinge in her voice. 

Linnell shook his head. *Oh no,’ he saitl. 
‘Slie died before I was old enough to paint at all. 
— But,’ lie added after a pause, in liis most hesi- 
tating tune, ‘ 1 ’ve a little miniature of her here, 
if you’d like to see it.* 

‘ 1 shouhl like it very much,’ Psyche said softly. 
Nothings ! nothings ! yet oh, how full of mean- 
ing wlien sweet seventeen say.s them, with pnrsed- 
up lips and blushing cheeks, to admiring thirty. 

Tlie painter put bis hand inside the breast of 
his c(»at and drew out a miniature in a small 
gold frame, hung round his neck by a black 
silk ribbon. He handed it to Psyche. Tlie girl 
*gazed close at it, long and Imrd. It was the 

E orlrait of a graceful, gracious, gentle old lady, 
er smooth white hair surmounted by a dainty 
lace head-dress, and her soft eyes, so like Linnell’s 
own, instinct with a kindly care and sweetness. 
Yet there was power, too, rare intellectual power 
in the ample ilorne of that tall white forehead ; 
and strength of will, most unlike her son’s, stood 
confessed in the firm chin and the marked contour 
of the old lady’s cheeks. It must fifurely have 
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been from ‘Cliarlie’— that scapefjracc ‘('harlie^ — 
that Liiinell irilioritn*! tlio weaker lialf of liis 
nature : in the motliar’s traiU, as set forth by the 
miniature, tlierc siiowed no })ashing line of mental 
or moral wasikness. 

*Shc must have been a v('ry oreat lady indeed,’ 
Psyche cried, looking close at it. 

‘C)l» no ; not at all Sh(' was tuily a sinjfer — a 
public SI n^^ci,’ Li nnell answered IriUhfully. ‘Put 
she sani:; as I never heard an}" ('tlier woman sini; 
in all my days ; and she lived a life of pure 
nnselnslino'^s ' 

‘Tell nie about her,’ Lsyehe «;nd .siin])]y. 


Her [U'etty sym]>.i,thy tom h ‘d the painbu’s ; inc^ tlic events 


afraid to say $<)/ With any other woman, the 
avowal iiii^dit have sounded unwomanly ; with 
I’sycho, girt round in her perfect innocence, it 
sounded Init the natural and simple voice of 
human .sympathy. 

Kvents take their colour from the mind that 
sees them. There are no such things avS facts : 
there are only impressions^ The story old Ad- 
mii‘al Kolt had bluntly blurted out at the 
Senior United Service to General ^laitland was 
the sell-same '?tory that Liniiell, in his delicate 
obscure half-hints, bad faintly shadowed forth 
that day to iVyebe ; only the mode of regard- 


sensitive nature to the rore. His eves bi-immed 
full, and ills liand iremhh'd on the lashes of tin* 
face in the picture, but be pit'leiided to go on 
with it still una, bashed. ‘ 1 can't tell you much,’ 
he >aid, frying hard to couceal his emotion from 
his .sitter, ‘but I can tell you a little, Slu; wa^ a 
grand soul. I owe. l,o lier whatever there may be 
of good, if any, within me.’ 

‘An /Viih'riean, 1 suppose^’ lUvela* want <ui 
musingly, as she read the name and dati- in tlm 
corner, * iJostnij, 1H7() ’ 

‘No, not an Ameim-.an : tliank Ifeaven, not 
that : a Devonshiiv girl : true Pritoii to the lione. 
She w'as proud of 1 )evonshir(‘, ami .she lovtsl it 
always. Put slu*. went away to America with my 
fatlu'r of h(‘r own accord in hiu' (dfoit to redress a 
gi'ciat w’l'oug- a great wrong my fatiier iiad nn- 
W'ittingly been forced, by tli(‘ ('riielty and treacliery 
of others, into inflii'tiiig unawaircs on an iuiioi’ent 
woman -~a woman who lulled her, and for wliom 
she would willingly Jiave, .sacriliced ev'erytliing 
1 can’t tell you the whole .story— at least not now'. 

— IVrhaps’ And he paustnl. Then he added 

more slowly: ‘No, no; no, never. Put I ean 
t(dl you this much in geiu'ral terms : my lather 
had been (hvciveil by //is f.itlier a w’icked old 
man, my iiiothe.r said, and my mother was n 
W'oman to }•<' Ixdicved impliUt]\ —my lather ha<] 
been ileceived by a terrible lie into iullieting 
this ermd and irreparable wi’ong upon iliai otbei’ 
woman utid a helpless child of Ikov. My mother, 
who .already had suffered bittej'ly at hi*^ hands — 
for my father wars a very weak man, though kind 
and w'ell-meaning my mother found it out, and 
determuMMl to make what reparation w'as possilde 
to hcT for that irretrievable evil. She m^vu' 
thought of herself. She neviu' even vindieated 
her own position. She stole away to Aimuica, 
and w'as as if she W'cre dead : there, slie toiled 
and slav'ed, and built up a liv'eIihoo<i for us in a 
.strange way, and wislied tliat luilf of all sbe 
had earned slioiild belong in the eml to tliat 
other woman ami lier innocent child — the woman 
that haled her. Througli good report ami evil 
report she worked on .still ; she kept my father 
straight, as no other woman could over hav(‘ kept 


(1. J between the two, each 


mmd must make its own choice for itself. To 
the ]mre all things are pure ; and to Admii'al 
Roll the sing**!' of beautilul song‘s ami the 
mother that Linmdl .hi loved and icvcred envi.s- 
aged iier'^elf only as a comnion niubic-ljall ballet- 
girl. How far ibe scene at tbe J)eanery and 
the Irish brogue were eiiibellislimcnts of llie Ad- 
miral’s own f(*]'lile genius, nobody imw' living 
conld probably ‘^ay. On the Adiiiiral’.s tongue, no 
sbu'y lt*-t for waul of amplirKation. ]k'rlia])s tbe 
Putli lay .somew In-re betwi*en tbe two extremoh ; 
but Linnellb was at least the mtlder vei'sion, and 
bespoku' tbe nobler miiul at llu* back ol it. 

They ])au.sc{l h.r a moment or two in utler 
sih-nce. Then j^mu-'ll spoke again. ‘AVhydo 1 
make yon the /'(Ujlidaiite of this little family 
epi^^)de'l’ he ask(‘d dreamily. 

‘1 snp])ose,' P-yehe answ’ered, locd<ing up at 
him wilh .'•umelliiiig of luu’ father's bitld ()]>eii 
look, Miecaiise \nii km w }oii w'cre sure of iimling 
friendly .synipalliy.’ 

Their ey<*.s nut, and tlimi fell Middcnly, A 
.strniige li'cimU' ran llirough Liimell’.s nerves. Wa.s 
tlii-> iiidee*] in very li'uth iliat woman wlio couhl 
love him for his own soul, ajiavt fi'oin lillliy lucre 
ami everything ebi- of the earth, eaithy ( 

He h'oKed u]) amiin, and hasting 1 o change the 
eonver-atifUi, asked of a smld(*n ; ‘How nih I get 
yimr father to sit for me, 1 wonder ?’ 

He was afraid to tiaist liis own heart ony 
further 

Psyclu'’.*- eyes came back from nilinily wuth a 
.start. ‘Oh, lie 'd never .s 7 /,\sh<‘ ci‘ie<l. ‘ \h)ii can’t 
doit that way. AVe must make up .sf*me ]dan to 
hi you sue him while you i)j’etei)rl to he j>aintiug 
sfunething else, and he doesn’t sii'^pect it. You 
niiisl get your stmlies bu* it while he know's 
nothing about it.’ 

‘ fU might come iu here, while I paint you,’ 
Linmdl suggested wilh faint indeci.'-ion, ‘and then 
1 couhl put one (aiivas behind another.’ 

A slight cloml came over Psyche’s brow. It 
was .‘'’0 much nicer b) be jiainteil tete-a-tete with 
only an occasional di.screet irruption from Geral- 
dine Maitland, wlio sat for the most part reading 
Fremdi novels on thi‘ tiny grass plot outside the 


him ; she brought me up tenderly and well ; and i' open wuiidow. ‘I think,’ she said, after a slight 
when she died she left it to me as a sa* red legacy i pause, ‘we might manage to concoct some better 
to undo as far as in me lay the evil my gramU ' plot wdth (reraldine.’ 

father and father had wTought between tliem — There's nothing on earth to bind two young 
mie bv his wickedness, the other by his weakne.ss. ]>eopic together at a critical stage like concocting 
I <hm’t suppose you can understand altogether a plot. Peforo that, surreptitious portrait of Havi- 
wlmt J moan ; bpl I daresay you can undcr-staml land 'Dumart*sq w'as hall finished — the old man 
enough to know why i loved and •revered and being engaged in conversation outside by Geral- 
adored my mother/ dine, while Linnoll within caught hie features 

* I can' uridiMand all, I think,’ Psyclie mur- vapidly -the painter and Psycho felt quite at 


muretl low, ‘and t don't know wdiy 1 should be | home w'itli one another, and Psyche herself, 
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thouj;li not prone to love affairs, began jilmo-st to j bis own tongue by the tiags ; and the signal-book 
BUfepect that Mr Liutiell must really and truly I allords a (lireet translation. 

be thinking of proposing to her. And if he did | The two ships proeeed upon their opposite 

Psyche had her own idtais about her ■ courses, and are soon hidden eiUdi from the other 

answer. beneiith the line of sea anti sky by tlie iiiterveinng 

hill of water.s. But thia interclKUige oi signals, 

i or speaking at sea as it is otherwise termed, bears 
fruit. In a little while th(‘ htnneward-htnind 
vessel airives at her destination ; thereupon, lu'r 


FLAa-SlONALS AT >SEA. 

Signalling at sen i.y..bjoct of areat in.i,oi-^ ^ 

to every maritime nation, uu.l ot peeuliar mtere.st LVorpool Jo, mud of (\Jou J, 

to the dwellers in our sea-girt isles. British ’ * ’ ...... 

inorchant-shii)S are the principal ocean-curriers 


and it soon lilters into the dailies. • Hearts at 
home are made more restful when anxious ones 


to Uie wide world. The red ensign of our iner- i reatl that the barque h'/rulora, hound I'ri/m Loudon 
caiitilc marine and the St (h’orge’s cross of the j to New Zealuml, vnus spokiui by the bcrew steamer 
royal navy may be met witli wlierever it is possible | Tatum in four degrees north twenty eight degrees 


for a ship to penetrate. We all scan eagerly th 
shijqung news in the coliiiuns of our daily paper 
when Iricnds are on their way to woo* tickle 
fortune at the antipodes, on India’s sunny shores, 
among the orange groves of malarial Fh>rida, 
or in the fertile fields of ]\Iaiutoba. The good 
ship beariiKg our loved ones sights another, under 
press of canvas, liurryirig homeward acro.s*^ the 
trackless expanse of waters wliicli joins the nations 
it divides. Tlie passengers seeking new lands 
hasten on deck to gaze with mingled feelings at 
the strange, slii]) lieadnig for the land they love, 
but have been conipelhifl to leave by sheer stress 
of nunibers. It almost seems a second parting, ami 
opens once again ohl wounds that time, the great 
healer, has not yet completed}' cured. W^iil they 
ever see tlie old homestead oi‘ tlie sjiires of then 
native town again ^ W'ould that she miglit heave- 
to for letlei’s ! This tlie stranger certainly will 
not do, as she is making tbo best of her fair wind, j 
wliicli may tail at any nioineiit. 


west. All well ! ddiis is espci'ially welcome intelli- 
gence, wlieii it is known that soon after she set 
sail a cruel cyclone crossed the Bay of Biscay 
just about tlie time wlion she was in tliose lati 
tiahcs. 

This is looking at the beiielits of signalling 
from the point of view of passimgcrs ami their 
inends. How does it affect tlie manner^ who 
man the merchant Heels of all nations l>r 
.U»hnsoii has cynically defined a siiiji as a ])i*ison, 
with a chance thrown in of ladng drownerl. We 
are not altogether of Ins opinion, hut laflicr 
agr(‘e with the old sailor wlio gave up shoie-secvioe 
ill disgust v\ith its sameness. Some seamen, liow- 
ever, ex]»erioiice a, i“ei tain sense oi solitary coufiue- 
meiit while making a long jiassage in a suiling- 
shij), h(‘ she ever so ni‘ll built, manned, and 
jirovisioned. (dniib's Readi*, in one of his realistic 
novels, has sliown that deprivation of coininunioa- 
tion with oui* fellows is tln^ curse of the solitary 
system. It is bmnewliat biinilar at sea. (dur 


Xautn-al men, howevei', have conferred a lasting | yarns become frayed out by spinning, our songi 
bcnelil- upon their de^celldants by providing lor ■ become monotonous, and {he tame tournaments 
buch a eoiitingeney. Soon the curious passengers i instituted lor the amubcmeiit of the ]iassenger8 
observe signals made from ship b) shij) by means fail to charm Us. Even the excitement of a man 
of displays of various combinations of coloured i overboard would be some relief from th(‘ daily 
Hags of (liHerent shapes, wliicli llntter in the ' routine. Gladly we avail ourselves of the pres- 
breeze, and give the ships quite a holiday appear- 1 ence of a btrange ship to inclulgci in the mild 
ance ; wliereas previously they were as gloomy as j dissipation of a friendly cliat, by tlie aid of our 
a hearse, with not a glint of t'olour about their ! deaf-and-dumb al^diabet, wdicre Hags are substi- 
U])per works ddie signals are as nniiiti'lligihle ; tuted for lingers. What is her name? Wliere is 
as cuneiloi'iii characters to tlie land folk wlio are I she from' Whither bound? Ilow many day^ 
without the key. liiforination conveyed in this | out? When did she lose the trade-wind' All 
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way is of nibyersal application. If tlie liome 
wanl-hoiiiider had been a foreigner, tlie signals 
would liave been as readily umlerHood. Each 
captain may perchance he utterly ignojant of the 
other’s language. If they were on shore, cori- 
ver.sation wouhl only be jiossible throngli the 
inediiiTu of an interpreter, wlio would be ma'^ter 
of the situation. English and Erench captains 
are seldom able to convei'.se in any language but 
their own ; Scaudinavian.s and Germans are often 
polyglots. All barriers of race and tongue are 
swept away by the symbolic system of inter- 
communication. Ilow is this ? The answer is 
simple. Every ship is supplied with a key, or 
signal-book, containing the meaning of each signal 
arranged in dictionary form. These key.s are 
printed in the language of the nation to wbicli 
the i*e.spet‘tive ships belong. As we shall explain 
below, similar Hags, bearing the names of the 
consonants, are used by all nations ; and a signal- 
book of one nation is a translation in duplicate 
of that of another. Hence eiacli captain speaks in 


the.se and many more interjogaloiies may he 
admini.stered to the stranger some tlii’ee miles 
distant. Her duly deciphered answers form the 
theme of conversation fur hours. Slie taki's her 
turn at aslrng tpiobtioiis ; and, like Oliver Twist, 
is not afraid to ask for more. Dislauec puts an 
end to the palaver ; ensigns are lowered as tlie 
symbol of laicwell ; and we aie once more alone, 
willi nonglit in bight have sea and 
The total number of questions and answers 
which can be lioi.sted depends entirely upon the 
speed with which ships are separating, and the 
readiness of the person.^ signalling to determine the 
Hags and jiick out their meaning in the signal- 
book. It must be understood tliat wind is abso- 
lutely necea.sary to keej) tlie Hags spread out, as 
otherwise they would be iadistingnisliable. Talley- 
rand said that speech was given us to conceal oiir 
thoughts ildiis dijiloinatic dictum is untenable in 
the speaking of ships at sea. (dccasionally, by 
accident, tlie signals get rather mixed. A short 
time ago, the harbour-masl«r at Cape Town was 
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alariaecl by the display of the two-fla}' signal NP 
at the mast-head of the screw stearuer Clan Go^'don, 
This, hein« interpreted, meant, ‘ Fire gains rapidly ; 
lake people off.’ The steamer was partly laden 
with dynamite, so there was but little time to 
spare. He signalled her to heave up anchor, and 
hastened to lier aid with a tug-boat. It was a 
lapsuft of the quartermaster, who had 

lioisted thii dags. Ho had inverted tlicir order. 
The hi>ist should liave been PN, ‘Want a steam- 
tug and no one was more surprised than he. 
Sutdi a mir.^take would have been fatal in the 
following instinirc. '^Pwo ships were wending 
their way through the intncaeics of tlic Torres 
Strait reefy. They were sailing in Indian file, the 
ship of lighter draught being ahead. She grazed 
a coral ]>iU-ch, could nut stop, but miiekly ran up 
KV, ‘Staiboard your helm.’ Had slm hoisted 
VK, lier consort would have left her ribs to 
bleach upon the coral patch. 

Quicdcness of .signalling is sometimes the saving 
of life. The Padishah, Captain W. J. Minn.s, was 
in company with the Glasgow ship Jesia'p JPttdtiuw, 
on the 21st of August 1883, in the northern tropic. 
Suddenly the Olasgoiv vessel hoisted her en.sign, 
unhm tlown, and the flags HM, ‘Man overboard.' 
Captain Minus ste<U'ed into her wake, sighted 
the man, huvei’od a boat, pjck(*d up tlie shivering 
seaman, and within forty minutes hoisted, ‘Man 
picked up; send a boat.’ Signalling and seaman- 
ship had rescued a fellow-creature from a watery 
grave. He had fallen from ah)ft wdiile jeefing 
topsails. 

Signalling by mean.s of coloured flags has hoi*n 
of very slow growth. Permutation of numbered 
flags as a method of giving and obtaining infor- 
mation at sea was introduced not quite a liiuulred 
years ago. Previously, each Hag was used singly, 
and its signification Varied with the position of 
the ship at which it wa.s shown. The same flag 
if hoisted at Ukj main would convey a meaning 
difl'erent from that intended when displayed at 
the fore, or even in the rigging. The gallant 
Kempenfelt in 1780 had advanced to the use of 
flag symbols in [mirs, but after a plan of his own. 
This v\as in the good old <lays when long voyages 
were dc ripaeur. Then tlie first news reeeived by 
our forefathers ivitli respect to the condition and 
whereabouts of their absent argosies was when 
they saw them enfering a home port. High- 
pressure life wa.y tlie excejition, and the latest 
informatiiin wa.s not so essential to the condiu-t 
of big ‘booms’ or cotton ‘corner.^.' Steam-power 
and electiicity have much to answer for in this, 
respect 

Speaking ships at sea by flag symbols, as at 
present carried out, is one of the peace triumphs 
of the Victorian half-century. The international 
code of signals, formulated by a Committee 
appointed by the Pioard of Hh-ade in ISfib, met 
with general favour, and ultimately superseded 
the many codes which were held in more or leas 
esteem. Ships belonging to the same nation were 
often unable to converse owing to the fact that dif- 
ferent codes were in use on hoaid of thmn. The 
confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel was 
insignificant in eoniparison with that wliicli hith- 
erto had prevailetl in transmitting messages at sea. 
'Now, the ships of evrry maritime nation employ 
the same code. The Committee carefully consid- 
' $uch systems as had Wn from time to time 


in use in both British and foreign shipping. They 
found tliat none of them fulfilled the more modern 
requirements of mariners, and drew up a code by 
adopting the best featLUX‘8 of several. Our compre- 
hensive, simple, and inexpensive code is tlie result 
of their labours. Eighteen flags of various shapes 
and colours were adopted as sufficient for all 
purpo-ses of signalling at sea They express the 
intended meaning by combining two, three, or 
four Hags in different order. Each permutation 
of two or more flags forms a conqflete signal in 
itself, to which an arbitraiy but invariable signifi- 
cation has been allotted in the signal-book. Tlie 
eighteen flags give 300 permutations when hoisted 
two at a time, 489C in hoists of three, and 73,440 
in hoists of four at a time. Hence, altogether 
there are 78,642 difl’erent orders in which the 
eighteen flags can be arranged as distinct signals, 
without hoisting fewer than two, or more than 
four flags at one time ! This numher is sufficient 
for all practical purposes. The meaning of each 
signal is given in tlie signal-book immediately 
over against the letters represented by the flags 
hoisted. 

The International Code consists of a swallow- 
taile<l burg‘‘e, four triangular jiennants, and thir- 
teen sijuaiv llag'^ Each of, these flags bears tlie 
name of a consem/mt, merely to distinguish them 
for cfinvenieaici' of reference Vowels were not 
usi'd, for the curious but cogent reason tliat by 
introducing them every olqectionahle W'ord com- 
posed of lour letters in any langiiagci would 
a]>pear in the code in the course of altering the 
arrangement of the letters of the alphabet. Tlie 
burgee B is red. C, D, F are pennants : a red 
ball on white ground, a white ball on blue ground, 
and a white ball on red ground, respectively. G 
is a pennant with yelh^iv inner and blue outer 
lialf. 8(iuare flags ai*e : H. a red and a wliite stripe, 
both vertical ; J, blue, wliite, and bine, horizontal 
strijies ; K, a yellow and a blue sti'ipe, botli verti- 
cal ; L, divided into two blue and two yellow 
checkers ; M, blue with white diagonals ; N, 
eight blue and eight wdiite checker.*, ; P, a whifo 
central square witli blue, border : (.J. all yellow ; 
B, re«l with yelhov cross ; S, bine central .square 
with wliite border ; T, a rod, a white, and a blue 
stripe, all vertical ; V, white witli red diagonals; 
AV, red central sipiaro bordered by white, and 
that again by blue. An extra answering pe.nnant 
of five vertical stripes, alternately red amt white, 
is also used. With the above explanation, it^ 
would Ov' easy for any of our readers to construct’ 
drawings of tlie flags t’oi^ themselves. 

A few examples selected from actual work will 
ex])hiin more clearly the method of using flag 
signals. The International Code is supplied to 
lightships, liglithoii.^cs, and signal stations along 
the coasts of civilised countries and their depend- 
eneie.s Perim Light Station, at thi‘ entrance to 
the Red Sea, i.s a seqnesterefl spot, and the keeper, 
conversant with flag language, is glad to communi- 
cate with passing sliip.s. VVe remember a large 
steamship jiassing, and her master observed thi-ee 
successive signals made hv the light-keeper : FDKN 
(When shall I) QOP‘(he) DQLW (relieved)? 
The tired watcher must have been di.sappoiuteil on 
seeing the ship run up RWQ (Unknown). Once 
wlien hornewai'd-bound from the Ea.st Indies, we 
laid signalled and left astern another sailing-ship. 
Shortly afterwards our inaintopsail yard broke ; 
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sail was sliortened, and our frioud soou overhauled 
us. BGll (Has any accident happened 1) quickly 
fluttered at his niizen peak. We replied by JLV i 
(Maintopsail yard) JKK (gone in the slings) ; and 
her master was almost as wise as we were. Then , 
he favoured us with HVF (Do you require assist- 
ance ?) and BQG (Shall we keep company f), both 
of wliicli were answered negatively. Then BPW 
(Do you wish to be reported?). Our captain’s 
answer w^as BQG (Report me to my owners). 
Our ensigns again dipped farewell, and she w’as 
soon out of sight ahead. We were wroth to think 
that such a Sow sailer had the advantage ; but, 
strange to say, we arrived in the Downs lirst, and 
were thus able to report speaking her. 

lu signals made with two tlags, the burgee 
up|)ermost represents Attention ; thus, BD (What 
ship is that i). Pennant uppermost is (‘.pinpass 
signal ; DB, east Sfiuare flag uppermost points 
out danger ; PT, Want a pilot 

In signals composed of four flags, the burgee 
ui)permost is geographical ; thus, BFQT, Kdin- 
burgli. Pennant uppermost is used in spelling 
a name or a word of which there is a doubt. 
Thus, to spell ‘Chamliers’ w^oulJ iiivtdve four 
hoists ; CBKG ((Jh), GBDW (am), CBGS (be), 
CFJW (I's). Thi^ is rather a tedious operation, 
owing to the fact of the absence of vowels, as 
explained above. Square Mag ujijiermost is ship’s 
name, JSllG, Tainiii of Glasgow. 

Three-flag signals exjiress latitude, longitude, 
time, and all ordinary communications, of w’hich 
we have given several selections. 

Signal flags can only be depended upon wdien 
their colours* can ho made out, and a code for such 
an emergency is given at the end of the signal- 
book. The mercantile marine has no such his- 
torical signal as that wdiicli Nelson hoisted on 
board the Vidory at Trafalgar ; but we have 
coiiflned our illustrations to our rnei’chaiit-ship 
signals, in tlie beliel that peace has victories also. 


THE RING AND THE BIRD. 

CHArXER 11. 

The effect of the parrot’s query was startling. 
Colonel Farrer started up in such haste tliat his 
chair fell clattering to the ground, and wdth such 
a pallor ('veiS])r**.ading his ruddy countenance 
that all of us 'vith one accord stood up too, 
and cried out, ‘ hat’s tlie matter V 

‘ V^ hat did that brute mean V gasped the 
Colonel. ‘What does it know about Ram Asuka ? 
1 didn’t W'ant to kill tlie old fool, if only he 
had been sensible, and not made such a con- 
founded fuss about his heathen temple. It was 
a judicial execution ; it was necessary to the 
peace, of the disti ict. I didn’t want ’to do it, 
if Ram Asoka liadn’t brought it on himself.’ 

‘Perhaps, Colonel,’ said I, ‘it would be a 
good tiling if Polly W'ere to give us his version 
of the affair.’ 

From white the Colonel’s aspect changed to 
yellow. ‘Sh! What? What do you mean?’ he 
exclaimed, ‘Are you jesting? It’s no joke, I 
tell you. The native papers, confound’ them, 
said —and they pay too much attention to native 

opinion nowadays. And Will no one stop 

that abuminablt; hinl I’ 


For tlie parrot was so delighted wdlh hia coup 
that he had burst into a shriek of wild laughter, 
in wdiich I seemed to detect a tone of mocking 
triumph. 

‘Agatha, do take the binl aw’ay,’ said Mrs 
Gretton *, and Polly was taken down-stairs and 
immured in his cage, still laughing in that 
grim and fiendish fashion. 

‘But now, Colonel,’ said Mrs Gretton when 
the hubbub had ceased, ‘ do tell us all about Ram 
Asoka.’ 

I could see that the subject did mot please 
the Colonel ; hut as fi matter of fact he had 
not the courage to refuse to speak on it. His 
story was so incoherent, so full of explanations 
aud excuses, that -taken in coujunctiou with sub- 
sequent events — it roused in me a curiosity to 
read the accounts of the affair wdiich W'ere given 
in those native papers the Colonel so disliked. 
From their statements it appeared that Colonel 
Farrer had been sent to investigate a quarrel 
between tlie Buddhist aud Mohammedan resi- 
dents in an out-of-the-way village. The Moham- 
medans wanted to draw water from a W'ell w'hich 
the Buddhists regarded as sacred to their god ; 
and religious feeling had been somewhat strained. 
The Colonel’s instriictions w'erc to declare the 
well public property, and he w^as provided with 
boldicns, who w^ere ordered to see that the Mussul- 
mans were not interfered with wdicn they ap- 
proached the spring. 'I’he matter might easily 
have been settled on the basis of a compromise 
suggested by Ram Aaohi, the Buddhist priest, 
who only asked the Mohammedans to avoid thy 
well till the wutcr necessary for the use of the 
temple had been drawn eacli day. This arrange- 
ment lia<l been all but completed when the 
Colonel arrived ; but instead of giving his assent 
to it, he chose to take uj> the Mohammedan wiuse 
with quite unnecessary zeal, moved chiefly, it 
w^as said, by a desire to sack the liuddhist 
temple, which contained, among other more 
modest treasures, a large and valuable ruby, ira- 
dilionully siij)posed to have fallen from heaven 
at the feel of the chief idol in the place. The 
Colonel aud his men entered the temple, de- 
stroyed the idols, and killed Ram Asoka on the 
steps of his desecrated altar; after which the 
Colonel stooped and took from the priest’s dead 
hand the priceless ruby he had vainly tried to 
save. It U more than possible tliat the native 
papers exaggerated Colonel Farrer’s guilt ; hut it 
is certain that the odium lie incuiTed on this 
expeditioji made his resignation advisable ; aud 
it did look ratlier bad that after his motives for 
appropriating it hud been so sharply impugned, 
he should have retained aud set in a ring the 
stone he had taken fruni Ram Asoka. 

1 need hardly say that the story as told by the 
Colonel diflered in many points from this which 
1 have set <lown ; but his frequently-repeated 
statement that Ram Asoka brought liis death 
ii]M>ii himself, his loud declarations that he had 
a right to kee]> the ring, were calculated to rouse 
ill any mind not deeply biassed in his favour— in 
mine, for example— a firm conviction that the 
annexation of the ruby and the execution of its 
pi*utector c*ould not be justified on any strict 
reading of the principles of either law or honour. 
True it was that Mrs Gretton said ‘Of course^’ 
and ‘ Yes, indeed, dear Colonel Farrer,’ at every 
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panso iu heir gaest's naiTative ; and that Louisa 
gave it her opinion tlidt it better the stone 
ahovvld be pn ui^ Coluners hand than hidden in | 
ah Indian village where no one could see it. But I 
Agatha and I were silent. i 

‘What do you think of the new-comer 1’ I 
asked my sweetlieart in the few precious minutes 
that Mrs Grettoii allowed us each evening to say 
goodnight 

a murderous old wretch/ slie replied 
with great promptitude. ‘Ho killed that poor 
old priest*. juvst in order to steal the ruby ; I hu 
, sure of it, Jiut — but — J^rank, how is it that 
Polly knows so much about the afiair?’ 

, *I don’t know. That’s the queerest thing 
about the mutter. The Oolonel hadn’t mentioned 
Ram Awka when Polly bawled out his very 
pertinent inquiry, If—ifoiie did believe in the 
transmigration of souls and tlie repetition of the 
I Balaam miracle ! But niedcrn Buddhism is sheer 
luimbit". *8til], it ’s funny.’ 

No doubt I onglit to have passed the night 
awake, musing on tlie problem of the parrot. 
But I didn’t; 1 Hlet>t uncommonly well 1 think 
that, speaking generally, one docs not get iin the 
proper emotional condition for any event till the 
event itself is past. Tlien we arc full of retro 
a])cetive admiration, awe, or fear; but at the 
moment did wo feel at all t T think not. I 
doubt if we could do oiir w^ork in even passable 
style if at the moment of action wc stoi)pcd to 
think of its nature, or analysed how^ it might 
move our souls* Let me admit that 1 never felt 
anything to be momentous that ever liappencd 
to me, till long after it was over. 

I slept .sound and late. When I entered the 
dining-room next morning, Agatha, her aunt, 
and the Colonel were there, but had not begun 
breakfast. Agatha and Mrs Gre tton w'ere talking 
aside. As 1 came in I heard the latter say, 
‘Wcdl, you can’t do anything.’ At the same time 
she handed to Agatha a letter she had been 
reading, and Agatha hurriedly thrust it into her 
pocket. 

‘ What is the matter ?’ I asked, seeing that 
my sweetheart lo(»ked troubled. 

♦Oh, notljinj^ !’ she answered; but she left 
the room, and Sirs Gretton hastened after her, 

I felt annoyed that Agjitha should not have 
confided her vexation, wdiatever it w'as, to me ; 
and I wanted to have my annoyance out on 
somebody. The C^ulonol wa.s hantly, 

‘That was an interesting story you toll u.s 
last night, Colonel,’ I began. ‘ It was queer, 
though, that the parrot should have known so 
much about it’ 

‘ The parrot ! It know nothing,’ said tlie 
Colonel, and I could see he was te.sty. 

’* It knew the name of Ram Asoka, which was 
strange to us all. I rather tliink we have to 
l^ank Polly for the narration of that interesting 
incident of frontier administration.’ 

The Colonel grunted. 

* We^re all rather fond of the bird,’ I went on, 
pstentatiouafy Caressing the parrot, who wa.<j 
standing at tl^e open door of his cage ; ‘ but you 
dbn’t seem to appreciate bis familiarity with your 
adventures.* > • 

1 don’t xuin4 It— -it’s rather amusing 
to^JSijkv’e a pitrrotfecbouig ojl you sav.’ 

had echoed nothing, he had taken the 


initiative in plentioning our guest’s doings ; but 
that was how the Colonel chose to ]nit it. 

To show his liking for the parrot’s smartness, 
he came up to the cage and stretched out his 
hand to car*ess it, as I had been doing. But Polly 
did not take tlie courtesy as it was meant ; he 
turned his head an<l made a vicious dab at the 
Colonel’s hand — at the finger on which he wore 
the ring. He managed to bite it pretty .smartly 
too ; and the Colonel riarted back, uttering many 
imprecations, to which tlie parrot replied with 
eijual volubility. 

Mrs Gretton and Louisa entered upon this 
scene, and on learning what had happened, 
hu.stled about for bandages and water for the 
wonmled hand. The precious ring, which was 
fretting the cut Polly had made, was taken off 
and ]|.}id on the mantel -piece ; the finger was 
tenderly bouiul U[) ; and Mrs Gretton herself sliut 
lip the parrot in his cage with the assurance 
that he was ‘a naiiglity, wicked roily,* 

‘Who killed Ram A.sokar he .shrieked defi- 
antly in reply, arnl even now the Colonel started 
at the words. ‘I think a fiend is in that bird,’ 
he cried. 

‘I think Ram Asoka is,’ I answered. Then 
I asketl for Agatha. 

‘ She has a bad headache. She won’t be down 
to breakfast.’ 

‘ Why didn’t she tell me that her head ached V 

‘ Oh i don’t bother, Mr Laurence; a headache 
isn’t a deadly malady. — Tea or coffee, Colurndr 

1 was shut up ; but I was cross and bewildered. 
Agatha might have told me of her headache ; 
even a very bad headache iloesn’t Inake a girl 
ru.sli out of the room with tears in her eyes 
and without saying a word to her lover. 1 luir- 
ried through with my breakfast. Before 1 had 
finished, 1 heard the front door close quietly ; 
and looking out, imagined 1 saw Agatha’s figure 
passing the window. • ^Irs Gretton and Louisa 
exidianged a glance of intelligimce. 

‘ Is that Agatha fJ^ne out I asked. 

‘Very likely, llie air would do lier head good.’ 

I hurried from the room, neglecting the 
parrot’s plaintive cry, ‘ Let. out Ihim Asoka,’ 
an<l tried to follow her. But before I could 
overtake her— she was running at a pace that 
wa.s not good for headaches -she was lost in the 
binstle of Southampton How, and 1 had to bt*take 
myself to luy otlice unsatisfied. 

1 ilon’t think I did much work that day. I 
know that I was .ibominably cross, that I bullied 
my clerk, blotted my letters, ami cursed my pens, 
and even came near tit qiiarrcdling with one 
of my rare clients, who wanted to have an 
unimportant change made in a house I liad 
designed for him. 1 wasted my time so well 
that when at last I controlled my irritation and 
attended to some matters that could not be 
delayed, I had to remain at the office till much 
beyond my usual hour. I got home just about 
dinner-time, and found the household iii the 
greatest confusion. 

‘Oh! Mr Jjaurence’ Mrs Gretton began, 

rushing out upon me in the halL 

‘ Where’s Agatha P I interrupted. 

‘ Agatha ! She ’.s out But 1 wanted’— 

‘Has she been out all day?’ 

‘No. Slie came liome for lunch, and went 
out afterwards, just as usual She^[l be in to 
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dinner.— But, Mr Laurence, the Coloners ring— 
his beautiful ruby* ring— has disappeared,^ 

I almost ejaculated, ‘What is that to maV 
but restrained myself, and asked, ‘What has 
become of it “I* 

J Wc don't know. It is terrible ! To think i 
of a man like Colonel Farrer, my poor dear 
husband's friend, being robbed in my house. 
Oh, what shall I do?’ Mrs Gretton began to 
cry, and her distress pierced the thick crust of 
my egoism and annoyance. 

‘Tell me how it happened,’ I asked. ‘When 
was the ring missed V 

*Not half an hour ago ; but it must have been 
gone for hours.’ 

‘When did j^ou notice it last?’ 

‘Just after luncheon. * It had been lying on 
the mantel-piece, where I put it when took 
it off the Colonel’s hand, all the morning. I 
should liave lo(;ked it away in some safe place, 

I know ; but in the confusion I didn’t think ; 
and I knew Jane to be as honest as the day, 
though the Colonel declares lie’ll have her box 
examined, and she an orphan, ami it’ll be the 
ruin of her character.’ 

‘How do you know the ring was on the, 
mantel-piece alter luncheon ?’ 1 asked judicially, 
interrupting my landlady’s wail. 

‘ Because Louisa tO(jk it np and tried it on her 
finger — only she and Agatha and 1 were in — 
ami said, “Isn’t it lovely ?’’ and Agatha answered, 

“ Ves ; * I wonder how much money is shut up 
in that crystal, which almost looks like a great 
spot of blood?’’ 1 remember exactly what she 
said, because Polly — I ciin’t think what has come 
to the bird these two days !— caught up her 
words ami began screaming out, “Money ! lilood ! 
Blood-money, blood-moncv,” ’ 

‘ Polly has brains in Ins head,’ 1 said with a 
laugh. 

‘Oh, Mr Laurence, don’t speak like that. The 
poor Colonel, with his hand hurt and his ring 
gone ! There Polly sat on top of liis cage, fhij)- 
ping his wings, and crying out “Blood-money !” 
till he quite made me nervous, and I was glad 
to get out of the room.’ 

‘Ami then V 

‘Oh! that’s all I know. I went down-.stairs 
to help Jane, and Agatha ami Louisa both went 
out ; and \\ hen the Colonel, who had been at the 
War Office or somewhere, came home and remem- 
bered his ring, it wasn’t to be seen anywhere.’ 

We had a very uncomfortable dinner that day 
— cold salmon, cold hi mb, cold tart ; the cold and 
stale remains of yesterday’s fea‘^t, and a deeper 
coldneSsS and depression weighing on those who 
ate it. The Culoners loss did not trouble mo ; 

1 did not love him well enough for that ; but 
Agatha had not come home to dinner, and her 
vacant chair was a vexation to my eye. An 
electric discomfort filled the rest of' the party. 
Mrs Gretton wmuld fain have begun to cry ; 
Louisa looked at her mother with furtive glances 
of warning and reproof ; and poor Jane nearly 
dropped the Colonel’s plate when she met the 
distrustful glare in his angry eye, Only the 
parrot, though imprisoned in his cage, kept up 
a wild hilarity, and laughed and chuckled like 
a bird possessed. 

I left the party still in the dininMoom, dis- 
cussing the missing ring, and retired to a small 


room at the back of i the hall where I was fw to 
smoke ami sulk. Before long 1 heard a latchkey 
ill the door, and guessed that , it was Agatha 
coming in. I was going out to meet her, but 
fjouisa was before me. She met her cousin in 
the hall: ‘Oh Agatha,’ she exclaimed, ‘the ring 
is geme. What’s to be done ?’ 

Then Agatha answered in a voice I had neyor 
heard from lier lips before, a dull despairing Wiiil: 
‘1 couldn’t help it, Lou. Will needed the money 
to-dav. I shall get my .salary in a day or two, 
and J thought 1 could get the ring back then, 
and neither Frank tuir anybody w’ould know.’ 

Louisa started back with a shocked exclama- 
tion. 

Agatha hurried towards the staircase ; but as 
she reached it 1 caught her in my arms, ‘My 
darling, what is the mailer ?’ 1 exclaimed. 

She wrenched herself free. *111 tell you to- 
morrow, Frank ; let me alone for to-night.’ 

She hurried up-stairs; ami while J stood hesitat- 
ing about following her, I heard a confusion of 
exclamations in the dining-room, and Lfuiisa’s 
voice — did I vrong her in thinking it contained 
a tone of spiteful satisfaction '/- -saying, ‘She 
admits it herself. It was for Will’s sake 
Agatha stole tlie ring.’ 


SOME INDIAN WEIKD DOINGS. 

Onk cannot live long among the natives of India 
without sbeing and hearing things which, as Lord 
Dundreary would say, ‘ no fellow can under- 
stand I mean, things bordering on the preter- 
natural, not to say the supernatural. 1 know 
tliat it is the fasliiou to pooh-pooh such things. 
But though one may do this at a distance of 
thousands of miles from the })lace Avhere the 
things are seen, or arc heard of from hundreds 
of eye-witnesses, yet, when one is on the spot 
itself, the facts stand out so incontcslably, that 
one is forced to admit them, even wliile one 
cannot understand, much less explain them. 
People at a distance on hearing them recounted 
jnay talk glibly and superciliously of sleight-of- 
liaud, optical delusion, deception of the senses, 
tricks of imagination, coimfidences, collusion, and 
so fortli. But I repeat tliat in India such things 
have occurred, under circumstiinccs which 1 ‘ender 
it absolutely impossible to attribute them, reason- 
ably, to any such cause.?. Here are a few in- 
stances. 

The first sliall be the verification of a baby 
rajah’.s horoscope, which Colonel Meadows Taylor 
has told us was cast in his presence, and in the 
events of which he, as Political Resident, took 
some part. The horoscope was cast and cal- 
culated by a learned ‘shastri’-— the Hindu equiva- 
lent of a Doctor in Divinity —at the request of 
tJie old rajah, on the birth of his son and heir. 
The shastri liesitateil at first to tell the result, 
but at length put his jirognostications on paper 
and handec^ them to the rajah. After reading 
the paper and communicating its contents to 
Colonel Taylor, the rajah decided to destroy 
The secret thus remained known to only tht*eer“ 

h' . ' , 
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;lli€t if4 end tbe shasfcri. hand, he caused the dice to roll, now wrist- 

Th^\l<siiijS had otSi fhe" horoscope that ward, and now fingers ward, on bis baud. Shak* 

ch^ll4 jtist Him. wbtt|d ing them thus for a few seconds— both the 

d^jih Hi aVparticular agd, childless. The old absolute and the relative positions of the cubes 
riijjah 4led, ftudithe lad mounted the throne, the and their surfaces necessarily clninging at each 
^aitiri>nd the Colonel being left the sole deposit- roll — he at length cast them on the carpet on 
HyiHH of, the terrible secret, Tbe Mutiny broke which we were sitting. As he did this with 
"Onlfe amh thH young rajah, now' approaching the some violence and to a little distance, the dice 
dniag^si^ous Age, took part in it. lie escaped the rolled a good deal before they came to a final 
dtUlgHlfS -of, battlefield j and when the Mutiny rest The fortune-teller gathered them up te- 
wos suppressed, the active interposition of Colonel gether, carefully avoiding any disarrangement 
i^TajJlor saved him, on the pka of youth, from the of the order and position of the cubes or their 
indrs serious and probable danger of being hanged surfaces. He placed the three sets of dice on the 
for treason. He W'as now just about the fatal carnet before himself, and seemed, after care- 
liKe\* and when the good Colonel had had his examining the cast of the dice, to go into 

dwm commuted to teiuporaiy detention under deep piougbt and complicated calculations, 
surveillance in a distant fortress, He thouj-lit nl 

danger over. He spoke to the old shastri and surfaces. There were therefore seventy- 

joked him about his prediction ; but the old man two surfaces, to combine in sets of six exi>ose(l 
shook his head, and saiil : * What can resist fatcT surfaces ou each rod ; and tlicsc, again, with the 
Then toucliing his forehead, he said ; * It is positions of planets and other fortune -tell ing 
..written, and cannot be effaced '—alluding to the matters. The number, therefore, of the possible 
nnental notion that each one's fate is written by conibinations (not permutations) is practically as 
the finger of God on tile frontal bone. He turned hmitless as are the eventualities of human lile. 
out a true prophet j for the young rajah, while 

on ^e way to the fortreas, was accidentally killed Both being Mol.am: 

by the dischai*ge of his owni gun. It was on the medans, etif|uette did not allow a mure direct 
very day foretold by the shastri I Colonel Meadows allusion to the lady. My friend, admitting that 
Taylor was with him ou the journey ; and his he had guessed rightly (and thus far it might 
veracity is above all suspicion. How explain easily have been a gofxl and no more), 

this case? A singular coincidence, you will say. again took up the proffereu dice, and went with 
Very well Here is another, whore coincidence i>*to the private apartments of the house 


is out of court altogether. 

Years ago I w'as present at a rare scene, w’hile 


to get the lad/s cast. A Mohammedan gentle- 
man’s wife is never sliowui to any of the opposite 
sex except the neaiest redatives. The fortune- 


visiting a native gentleman of rank. He had just meanwhile took his ‘tasbeeli’ or rosary 

received the welcome news that he would at the off liis wrist, and began telling the names of 
distance of some months have another olive God in Arabic on his beads. The lady having 
branch in his house* He sent at once for a made a as her husband had done, he care- 
fortune-teller ; and the future was forecast in fully brought back the dice undisturbed to tlie 
my presence. The man came— one of the class fortune-teller. The rosary was replaced round 
called -Hiiiimdlla,’ that is, furtuue-tellera bv the wrist ; and the Kaimuall examined the dtee 

inektis of dice or ‘raml.> Their dice are peculk:-. ««/■ He moduced and consulted a self- 
1 c X f i .1 1 made almanac, the sun, muon, stars, and planets 

They consisted of a set of three; each one con- all coining in for their .share of ouestioniug. He 
■lating, m its turn, of a number of cubical dice papr, pen, and ink, and made calculations* 
(I forget, at this distance of time, if they were After about a quarter of an liour’s work, he 
six or seven) strung together on a slender metal read out the results: (1) The lady would give 
rod. Each cube was made of brass, and had birth to a child— (2) Who would be a daughter 
cabalistic 'figui*es on each of its four exposed (wiol welcome an addititm to oriental families 
surface^ Through the other two surfaces the as a Cln a day which he named, and 

i.»d passed, and on it each cube -two of its 

^ ,, * * 1 , chad would die within five months after its 

«dee almost touching the next Iwo-rcvolved ^rth ; and (5) she would he his lost child ; but 
freely, and independently of the other cubes. „,).y, he could not (or would not) tell, as in 
The man having made bis -salaam, sat down, the ordinary course of nature my friend might 
an desired, on the edge of the carpet, on which expet several more. 

we were all seated. The man Avas pid a sum of money, and Went 

*Ho you knqw why I sent for you?’ asked his way. Months passed. The child was horn 
my friend., TJie Eammall made no reply; but “V J**® day fwetold ; proved to be a daughter; 

producing hia Ihm long dice, or rather sets ® ^ 

AS ^ X my fnend himself died witJun 

^ hahd^ th m to ly fnend to cast, pi^edictions ware effec- 

ha laid them sid^ by side in fjjfiu.d. gugh a complicated series of 

hand, the fingers verified coincidences ot* guesses would bn^ as won- 
^ gentle but quick derful at lea.st as the man^s having somehow 
llplPi, «4tematHlij(/Adva|iciug and retiring his got the knowledge of the futiue* 
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Of a dilferont kiud is my next instance, whicli 
I shall give brieHy, as it has been several times 
described— the strange case of suspended animA^ 
tion, under the Maharajah Runjeet Sing, the late 
tyrant of the Punjab* My first acquaintance 
with the narrative dates from iny boyhood. 
About the. time of the occurrence I heard it 
related by my father ; and liis authority was 
the well-known General Avitable, Runjeet Sing's 
right-hand man, who was present at the facts. 
Those facts are, that a certain ‘joghee* (Hindu 
anchoriteX said to possess the power of suspend- 
in at will and resuminjj the animation of his 
l)j^y, was sent for by Runjeet Sing, and declining 
to obey, was brought by force into the tyrant's 
presence, and ordered to give, under pain of 
death, a practical proof of his supposed power. 
He submitted perforce. He was put by hi| dis- 
ciples through certain processes, during wliich he 
became perfectly unconscious ; the pulses ceased, 
his breath did not stain a polished mirror, and 
a Kuropean doctor who was present declared that 
the heart had ceased to beat. To all appearances, 
he was as dead as Queen Anne. In this state he 
was put into a carefully-made box, the lid was 
closed, and sealed with Runjeet Sing’s own signet 
ring. The box was buried in a vault prepared 
in an open plot of ground under the royal 
windows at Lahore ; and tli© place was guarded 
day and night by Runjeet’s own guards under 
General A vj table’s own supervision. Sun and 
rain came and grass sprung up, grew and withered 
on the surface over the grave ; and the sentries 
went their rounds ; and the joghee's disciples and 
friends were all kept under careful surveillance, 
not to call it iinpriaonmciit. After forty days, 
in Runjeet Sing’s ovvji presence the vault was 
uncovered, and the box extracted from it with 
its seals intact. It was opened, and showed the 
joghee within precisely as he had been placed. 
He was taken out, dead still, to all appearance, 
hut the body incorrupt, llis disciples were now 
brought to manipulate the body in the manner 
whicli he had taught them, and which he had 
publicly explained before his burial. He revived, 
as he had said he would ; and was soon in as 
periect healtli as when he had suspended liis 
life ! He refused all gifts, and retired to his 
former retreat; but shortly afterwards he and 
his disciplei? cLsiippiiared. It was not safe for 
pch a man to live in the jurisdiction of so 
in^isitive and arbitrary a ruler. 

Runjeet Sing cared little for human life, which 
was his toy or plaything. No one who knows 
his historical character will for a moment admit 
that he would let himself be deceived or played 
upon in a matter on which he had set his heart. 
Each scene— the suspension of life, the burial, 
the disinterment, the reviving, took place in the 
tyrant’s own presence, and before nundreds of 
spectators, in open daylight, and with every pre- 
caution that absolute despotic power could com- 
mand. Runjeet cared little whether the man 
live<l or died, so that his own curiosity was 
gratified. The guards undei' the palace windows 
commanded by Avitable would be anxious solely 
to carry out Runjeet’s Sing’s wishes. 

Will you say it is impossible? Remember 
Siicci's fast, last spring. Do not some animals 
hibernate for months? Are not living toads 
found in solid stone huudi-eda of years after 


their entombment? 

tion of these ,t9a<is^4n Widei^ce/4t will nbt ^oio 
set down the story simplj^ impj^esible.. ' iaid ife 
maybe added that in ^umanS diie wonW^^'thtnk^^^ 
of calling in question the accuwy^anil trtith bi ‘ 
the narrative. . ' 

There are jugglers and "ju^lers, whp pefforiiV 
the celebrated mango trick— the maitgo Ving ^ 
luseious Indian fruit, in perfection in July and 
August. The ordinary juggler causes a miserable 
mango tree, a stunted abortion, like a small branOlL 
to grow out of a handful of earth from a seed 
deposited there before you, and covered with 
sheet. And from this, in half an hour’s time, Jie 
jiroduces a mango more or less ripe, which you 
can eat, but which is evidently not fresh. Such 
performances are generally done so clumsily 
that ordinary observation will enable you to 
detect the sleight-ofdiand practised. The real 
mango trick is quite a different aflair. It was 
once performed in the veranda of my own house, . 
in March, myself and three otlier incredulous 
and sharp-eyed persons witnessing the whole^ 
seated in a little semicircle, at the centre of 
which was placed a large flotver-pot, filled freshly 
with earth out of onr own garden. The juggler 
mixed something with the earth, and in it planted 
a dry mango seed. He watered it, and covered 
it — place<l about six fi‘ct from us — with a square 
sheet of long doth. He and his only attendant 
then proceeded to perform, a few yards ofl‘, many 
other astonishing feats of' jugglery, for the re- 
mainder of the audience, and we tour confined j 
our attention to the mango, determined that 
no deception should take place. We noticed the 
sheet gradually rising in the middle, as if pushed 
up from below with a stick. Higher and higher : , 
it is now about eight inches above the flow'er- | 
1 pot The juggler approaches the sheet, and seiz- 
ing two of its corners, without at all touching 
the ])Ot, draws olf the sheet carefully right under 
our eyes. There is the young shoot of a mango 
plant, with its stiff stem, and four little glisten- 
ing leaves — apparently about a iveek old. He 
recasts the sheet over pot and plant, and we 
see that he touches neither, lie returns to 
his performances, and we continue our watclu 
Higher it rises and higher — it is now aboi^t 
two feet high, and the sheet shows a rounded 
dome-like shape. Again lie I'emoves the sheet ; 
and behold a young plant, like a tw'o-year-old 
mniigo tree — a real though dwarf tree. He again 
covers it, and we continue our w^atch. Higher 
it rises and higher. When about four feet high, 
he again uncovers the mystery, and shows a 
mango tree with tw'o small green friiitliugs on 
it. When next uncovered, it has tw^o fine ripe 
mangoes. Now touching it for the first tiine, 
lie plucks and hands us the mangoes, which 
we cut and eat, and find good and fresh as 
the best. The tree is then plucked up, handled 
and examined by us — a genuine dwarf tree — 
root, stem, bark, branches, leaves, all complete, 
as real as the mangoes w^e eat 1 Remember, four 
acute-eyed, incredulous, suspicious Euro^'ans, 
watching the whole thing during tlic Avhole 
tiiue^ (nearly an hour), and atteiidiim to notlimg . 
else ; the performer an almost naked native# 
with only a loin-cloth on ; the ff0wer*pqt right 
under our eyes, no one fbudung it' during the 
whole time; in our own Teranda^ landUn broad 
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daylight. All the stock objections of sleight-of- 
hand, optical delusion, (feel, fail in this case, to 
my own certain knowledge ; and others can 
voiich for its not being a very rare thing in 
Indui 

But how explain it? Are there liiddcn forces 
in Nature, of whicli some succeed in learning 
tlie secret, and utilise their knowledge to work 
, Wh*it seems an impossibility or a wonder? Do 
not gardeners force early plants ? Do not the 
Chinese grow miniature forest trees, showing 
every eigit of piMiiuature but fully-developed old 
age in a dwarf body / Who can dogmatise as 
to what is or is not impossible in nature ? 

From sevtuvil quarters I heard of, but did not 
mysedf see, what does appear ati impossible feat ; 
this, tliorefore, 1 give cm mere h.earsay evidence. 
A juggler ‘piU'hes’ at a corner of a bazaar or 
wide street ; and in the presence of a gajving crowd 
which speedily assembles to Avitness the ‘tarnasha’ 
or fun, he takes out of his wallet a large ball of 
twine, and tying one end of it to a corner of 
the wallet, costs the ball u]), skj^wards, with all ; 
his might. Up it goes, unwinding gradually — uji 
and out of sight. It does not (mme back ; it 
has unfolded itself on, into the blue sky, it seems. 
He orders his attendant — a small boy, poasibly 
his own son, and about eight years of age — 
to‘goup.^ The boy grasps the twine, and goes 
hand over hand, nn, up, and out of sight. 
Remember, please, that Indian liouscs are low, 
and that it needs but little sense to see whether 
a ball of twine lias been thrown in a common 
way on and over a neighbouring bouse, or has 
unaccountably g<niG up into the sky without 
coming down ; wliether a small bc»y has by means 
of this twine gone on to a house-top, or has 
disappeared into the heavens as unaccountably 
as the twine did* 

After a number of ordinary tricks, the juggler 
declares he needs the boy’s help, and looking - 
upwards, calls him by name*. A voice replies ! 
from a distance above, saying be will not come I 
down. (Ventriloquism, you suggesst Very well ; 
perhaps so : wait) Tlie man gets angry, says 
the boy must be punislied ; and taking a long 
knife between his teeth, he goes up the twiin 
hand over hand, as the boy had done before, 
and apparently disappears in his turn into the j 
sky, A scream is beard above. Idien, to the 
horror of the spectators, drops of blood rain 
down ; and then the child falls, dismembered, 
with his few clothes cut, and covered with hh^od. 
The inati thou elides down the twine, with the 
knife ,all bloody at his waist He casts a sheet 
over the mangled remains of the child, and 
leisurely proceeds to wrap up into a ball the 
twine which comes down to him by degrees 
from the sky, as if there were a kite at the 
end of it He puts his things into the wallet 
and then takes up the sheet Fi*om under it, 
whole and intact, alive and grinning, rises up 
tjio identical small boy ! There are no mangled 
.remains, and Jtio blooa 1 On this I make only 
one remai’k : the thing itself seems really im- 
i pOsi^ibk, yet thoA does not prove that the per- 
tomi^nce is actually done. Tiie paradox 
*i£^ay possibly mid its resolution in th^ ‘suggestive 
' ieiii^^enoes^ of hypnotism* A hypnotised patient 
feeki whht his hypnotiser wishes him 
and ty&l; "Is it possible to hypnotise 


» WIIU4C ci'uwu t XI 5u, auu iue cruwu inereupon 
proceeds to see what the juggler or hypnotiser 
desires them to see, a great many of the wonders 
of Indian magic would be thus explained. 


A ROMANCE OF MIDDLE AGE. 

Ily IStiirl Ireland. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAP. 1. 

‘Sabrina, I think I ought to tell you some- 
thing that has been weighing on my mind for 
.‘•ome time. If you will go into the garden, 
I will follow you presently.’ And the speaker, 
j\fiss Elizabeth Power, slipped out of the room 
with unusual and, as her sister thought, most 
indectrous haste. 

Miss Sabrina and Miss Elizabeth Power were 
old maiden ladies. 1 use the word ‘old’ to 
express an air of gentle antiquity wliicli clung 
to tliem, telling not of old age, but of old 
ideas, old customs, and old courtesies. 

Though Miss Sabrina was only fifty-three, and 
Miss Elizabeth but forty, both sisters seemed to 
belong to .some past gemiration. Tliey had no 
place among the hurrying men and women of 
the presimt day. Sunny bank Cottage aiid the 
garden which surrounded it possessed an atmo- 
sj>hcre of tranquillity tluit can only exist wliere 
peace and sinq)licity have their dwelling. It 
was truly ‘an old garden’ into which Miss 
Sabrina walked that evening with slow and 
dignified stops, that ex])resse(l tacit diisapproval 
of hei* sister’s nioj'e hurried gait. 

A hedge of honeysuckle Hanked one side of 
the garden, and the other side was protected 
from the curious eye.s of ](as.^ers-l)y by a high 
ivy-clad wall. Miss Sabrina could remember 
the time when the trees that now stood higher 
than the house itself had been young saplings ; 
but that was king ago. Dark-eyed pansies, old- 
fashioned stocks, pinks and po])pic3 — these and 
other ilowers filled the irregular beds; and daisies 
sprinkled the oblong plot of grass that lay in 
front of the porch. 

The garden, was situated on the side of a 
hill. Below it lay the village. Gray and peaceful 
it looked, nesti ng at the feet of the great hills 
that sh»]K‘(l down to it on every side, shutting 
it in from the world. Pui'ple and gray they 
rose, one slope above another, till they were 
lost among the cloiuhs. Only to the west they 
broke slightly, leaving an open space, through 
which glimmered the waters of the distant 
lake. Gray more. And the evening sun shone 
with a splendour of crimson and gold, filling 
the gap with its amber glory. 

It was on a Juno evening that Miss Sabrina 
stood by the laburnum tree awaiting the coming 
of her sister. She had a peaceful face, straight- 
, featured, and pale as ivory. Her gray hair was 
parted smoothly over a calm broWj and she 
wore a lace cap with mauve ribbons. -As she 
stood with her hands folded , in front of her, 
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an atmosphere of restfulness seemed to emanate 
from her whole personality — not the repose of 
one who has never struggled, but such peace 
as only comes after many a hard battle fought 
and won. 

Ever since her parents’ deatli and the marriage 
of her second sister, Miss Sabrina had lived 
with her sister Elizabeth, and never until that 
evening had tlierc been the shadow of a con- 
cealment between the sisters. Miss Elizabeth’s 
simple thoughts and wishes had been ever laid 
at her sister’s feet in perfect confidence ; ami 
Miss Sabrina had been worthy of the trust. 
And now, to find that Elizabeth had been con- 
cealing something, and, from lier manner, evi- 
dently something important, caused her a sharper 
pang than she would have cared to own. She 
.stealthily brinhed away a tear as .she turned 
to meet her sister. 

Demurely raising her black silk gown, Miss 
Elizabeth crossed the gravel path, ami walked 
over with slow mincing steps to where her .sister 
stood, thereby offering a .silent apology for her 
recent undignified conduct, d'here wa.s some- 
thing charmingly incongruous about the little 
la<ly tluit it would be hard to account for, 
unle.ss, perhaps, it was caused by the jvnitli- 
fu]iie.s.s of her face and the antirpiity of lier 
cortuine. Certainly the two side-curls of glo.ssy 
brown hair looked out of jdace beside her fresh 
chec'ks, and llie sombre gown in its .stern siin- 
licily seemed umsuited U) her .slemler figure, 
have never seOn girl or woman since \vitli 
a more ingenuous c(niutouanco ; ami iwbably 
any girl in her teens nowadays know.s more of 
the woild than that dainty Uuly knew at forty. 
That night, Miss Elizabeth’s eye.s were a trifle 
cast d(nvn as she met her sister’s ghiiiee of per- 
plexed inquiry. 

‘ What a beautiful evening it is'-is it not, 
Sabrina?’ she remarked, somewhat irrelevantly, 
as dark clouds were rising up around the .snn. 
‘Sliall we walk about, or would you rather 
sit down?’ 

‘Thank you, si.^ter. I prefer to be .seated. 

I shall then be able to pay more attention to 
what you liave to tell me,’ amswered Miss Sabrina, 
sternly bringing her sister to the point. 

‘Very well,’ assented the other, with a little 
sigh. So together they walked to the summer- 
house, which stoo 1 in a shady corner, and in 
silence they seated themselves on two garden 
chair.s. 

‘Well, Elizabeth?’ .said Miss Sabrina, in rather 
chilly tones, after a few moments’ silence. 

‘Yes yes, dear Sabrina- -only, do not hurry 
me,’ pleaded lier si.ster nervouelv. ‘You see, 
Sabrina, I really could not tell you before, for 
I might have been making a mistake, and that 
would have put me in a most distressing position ; 
but to-day I really felt there was no longer 
any doubt of it, because he’ — — Then realis- 
ing that she wa.s talking rather incoherently, 
she stopped, and with a blush, turned to pick 
one of the white roses that had stolen in at 
tbe tiny lattice window. Patho.s and comedy 
were closely allied in tlie love confidences of this 
elderly maiden ; but Miss Sabrina did not see 
anytliing amusing in her sistei-’s words. Her 
nature was one in which lay much tentlerness, 
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but it was concealed beneath a certain coldness 
of manner that a stranger might have shrunk 
from. But those who really knew her umler- 
stood. It wa.s in no winning tones that slie 
begged her sister to be more explicit. 

Sabniia;! will try,* re.sponded Mis.s 
Elizabeth obediently. ‘Well, for some time I 
have fancied that Dr Meadows has’ — ^ , 

‘ Has wliat, Elizabeth V inquired Sabrina 
sharply. 

‘Well, sister, has — been very kiml to me.’ 

‘Oh ’—preci.se and prolonged. ‘Ha lias also 
been ver)' kind to me, Elizabeth ; but I do not 
find that his kindne.ss weighs (»n my mind.’ She 
wa.s determineil that her .sister should .speak 
plainly, however hard she might find it. 

‘No, of couise not,’ ami Mi.ss Elizabeth laughed 
ncrvcmsly. ‘ But, dear Sabrina, 1 fancy, in fact 
1 may almost .'^ay 1 kni)v\ that hi.s kindno.ss to me 
is a little different. He i.s so remaikably kind. 
To-day, 1 vva.s coming up from the village, and 
J met him just at tlie coriuir of Billie Liuio. He 
turned and walked up beside me, and actually 
pensi-^ted in carrying my ba'^ket, Sabrina.’ 

‘ IJow overpiiweringly kind !’ said Miss Sa- 
biiiia sarcastically. — ‘Anything imu’e V 

‘ YY*«, yes. I am coming to it, if you will only 
give me a little time,’ implored her sistei*. ‘As 
J wa.s saying, lie carried my basket ; ami, Sa- 
! brina, he nuule mo take liis arm, 1 really was 
not .sure wliether it was proper in the da) time 
and all the neighbours about ; but I could not 
refuse. IVlion we got to the top of the hill, lie 
asked me if I would go lor a little stroll in the 
wood. — J was afraid you might not approve,’ she 
added timidly, hearing a dissatisficfl cough from 
Sabrina ; ‘ but, you know, I could nut say, 

“Thank you ; 1 am afraid Sabrina might not like 
it,” thuiigli it would have lieen quite true ; so 
what could I do ?’ 

Miss Sabrina vouchsafc'd no answer ; so Miss 
Elizabelli luirried on. ‘ So, when we hail been 
walking a little time, he said we w^ould sit down 
for a. little. Jf you reincmbor, Sabrina -but 1 
hardly think yon will-— 1 liad pinned a pink in 
my brooch. Well, Dr Meadows a.sked me if I 
would give it U; liini. “Oh Dr Meadows,” 1 
saitl, “if you care for it ; but you know you have 
])leuty of the same kiml in your own garden.’’ — 
“ Y’^os,” he said ; “ but I should like tliis one par- 
ticularly, Mis.s Elizabeth and really, Sabrina, he 
looked quite handsome, ami you know he is not 
strictly good-looking. So 1 unpinned it and 
hamled it to him ; and — 1 am afraid it wois 
dreadfully improp(*r- but he lield my hand and 
said, “Miss Elizabeth — Elizabeth !’” 

‘Was that all?’ inquired Sabrina, still coldly. 

‘ Y\\s, it w^as ; becanse just then Mr and Mrs 
Birkett came into sight, ami of course we got 
up ^ and a.s they were behind us all the way 
home, Dr Meadows had no chance of finishing 
what he was going to say.’ 

‘Did Mr and Mrs Birkett walk so closely 
behind you that Dr Meadows could not continue 
his conversation ?’ said Sabrina, still deteimined 
not iu see wdiat her sister was driving at 

* No, no, Sabrina,’ expostulated the little lady ; 
‘but he cowld hardly say anything very confi- 
ilential when they were looking on ; and T really 
do think’— tremulously— ‘that he was going tJ) 
say something very important’ . ’ 
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* ‘ In faot, Elizabeth, you think tiat Dr Meadows 
gning to itake you an otlfer of marriage 1’ 

* Well, Sabrina, I really do/ 

*^hea let tiie tell you, Elizabeth,’ said Miss 
Sabrina, rising from her chair and standing 
before her sister, ‘I bcdieve you to be entirely 
mistaken. In the first place, Dr Meadows has 
only been aiwidower for tliree years ; further, he 
man of the; world, and extremely rich— all of 
W|dch facts make it improbable, nay, impossihk 
ihat should dream of marrying a compara- 
tively ^pocr old maid.’ Miss Sabrina threw a crued 
.^emphasis on the last three words, and Elizabeth 
oowered beneath the dread sentence. 

Miss Power did not wish to be (Tuel ; but she 
had known such dreams as Miss Elizabeth was 
now imlplging in, and though they had seemed 
very neat^ realisation, in the end they had proved 
bi^t dreams, and the waking a dread nightmare. 
So, in speaking as she did, her true motive wjvk 
t(^ spare her sister further pain, for it was, as 
•«iie said, very improbable that the rich doctor 
should think of a middle-aged lady, old-fashioned 
and simple, when he had every chaiK’e of winuins 
a^young and beautiful bride, had bo the mimi 
to do so. Did it cost her no pain to see her 
sister, her little sister, blanch and quiver at the 
hard bare truth ? Hud you seen her face as she 
stood there with the lurid, cloud darkened sun- ' 
light throwing her tall figure into strong relief, 
you would have seen in it a look of anguish too 
deep for tears— of sorrow more bitter than the 
sorrow of blighted hopes. I 

The pain we willingly inflict for tlie sake of 
attothers welfare cuts the giver more than the 
receiver, and there is no part more hard to play j 
than that of an earthly providence. 

With tears quivering ou her eyelashes, Miss 
Elizabeth looked up piteously. ‘But, Sabrina, 
what else could he mean?’ 

‘Nothing dm* The mistake you made was in 
thinking he meant anything at all. I ask you 
if you candidly think you have enough attrac- 
tions to warrant such a supposition?’ 

* Well, Sabrina, I used to be considered pretty,’ 
sobbed Miss Eliz,abeth. 

‘Pretty at twenty does nut mean pretty at 
forty, Elizabeth. Believe me, you are mistaken, 
and be thankful that you did not commit your- 
self in any way.’ 

Bitter as Miss Sabrina’s task was, she would 
finish it without flinching, though at that moment 
she could have gathered up her little sister in 
her arms anrl wept over her. 

‘Then, ^ibrina, do you think that wc had 
better give tip our acquaintance witli him V 

‘No, no, Elizabeth — nothing of the sort. He 
has been a very gootl friend to us, and I should 
not like to lose his friendship. All you have to 
do is to be a little reserved and distant with him. 
Men are like bees, sister ; they fly from *oiie 
blossom to another, sucking a little honey here 
and there ; and if they do settle on any particular 
flower, yon may be sure it will be a gorgeous 
one. Always remember that, my clear, and never 
allow yourself to be le<l again into such meaning- 
less sentimentalism/ 

* I , suppose you are right, Sabrina* I will try 
tOv- think no more about it, if you will only 
aiBsnre me that you do not think I led him on 
to say mote than he meant. I could not bear 


to be thought immodest,* faltered Miss Eliza- 
beth. 

‘No, sister,* replies! Miss Power, while a rare 
and tender smile softened her whole face, ‘ I do 
not think anything of the sort I only think 
you have made a mistake — a thing we are all 
apt to do, my dear. Let us say no more about 
it.* And she walked slowly down the path and 
into the house, stopping to look down into the 
valley, wlicre the blue reeks of smoke rose-^Up 
through the still air. 

‘Cruel only to be kind/ The words ra!>g in 
her ears, but they brought little consoMtion to 
her heart, and the remembrance of h^r sister’s 
tear-stained face followed her into her cool bed- 
room with its dimity bangings. ‘ * 

When Miss Elizabeth was left alone, she 
crushed the rose she had plucked and let it 
fall tb the ground. Her hopes, her late-begotten 
romance, the dreams of bomc-life and happiness, 
so natural to every true woman— all these were 
at an end. She was no heroine, only a simple 
old nianl; yet, sitting there in the gathering twi- 
light, weeping softly over the wreck of her rosy 
dreams, fcho made a picture of infinite pathos, 
terribly real in its calm resignation and absence 
of all youthful passion and rebellion. 

An hour or two ]a((*r, the sisters sat at their 
usual game of piquet in the old-fashioned parlour, 
with its high-backed chairs and sombre sideboaru. 
No sign betrayed their recent painful conversa- 
tion ; hut it was a secret ndief to each when 
Miss Elizabeth won the game with a ‘caite- 
blanche.’ 

‘How unusual!’ said Miss Sabrina, rather 
wearily as she laid the pack in the old fern- 
covered box. ‘ Not a single coloured card I’ 

‘No,’ responded Miss Elizabeth sadly — ‘not a 
single coloured card, Sabrina.’ 

For a minute or two the sisters sat without 
speaking. 

‘How hard life is!’ thought Miss Sabrina ; and 
‘How hard life is!’ thought Miss Elizabeth. 

* I -will have my cocoa in iny bedroom, Eliza- 
beth,’ remarked Mi.ss Sabrina afUu’ a pause, 
during which the clock ticked peacefully on the 
mantel-shelf. ‘Good -night, my dear; you can 
have your supper here, or in your bedroom too, 
whicliever you prefer;’ aucl kissing her sisteFs 
cheek, she left the room. 

When Miss Elizabeth heard the door of 
Sabrina’s bedroom click to, she rose, put out 
the lamp, and with a parting stroke of uncon- 
scious pussy, she, too, went to her bed l oom. 

Neither sister had any supper, but each tliought 
of the other comfortably sipping her cocoa in 
‘ deshabille.’ 

‘Most annoying, most annoying,’ muttered 
good Dr Meatfows as he closed the wicket gate 
after Miss Elizabeth Power and walked down 
the quiet lane. He was a massive -looking man, 
a^ut forty-five, with iron-cray hair, and a 
square clean-shaven chin. Like most north- 
country men, he was slow to form likes and 
dislikes ; but when a feeling once took possession 
of him, it clung to him with great tenacity* 
Ever since the first few months after the death 
of his first wife he had watched Miss Elizabeth 
with increasing solicitude. His first marriagei 
late in life, had been an unsatisfactory one. Like 
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many men whom necessity has kept hard at the 
grindstone during early manhood, prohibiting all 
thoughts of marriage for the time, he had been 
at thirty-nine very susceptible to woman’s charm, 
and falling in love with a London belle, whose 
finances were scarcely sufficient to supnly her in 
gaieties and trinkets, had married, fondly believ- 
ing in the disinterestedness of his wife’s affection, 
never dreaming that hia hardly-earned ‘ducats’ 
could have any intrinsic value in her eves. But 
he woke from his dream of love to find his wife 
extravagant^ rapacious for gaiety, and utterly 
nnsuited to settle down to comfortable domestic 
life as the wife of a country doctor. Buf^no one 
ever guessed the shadow that darkened nis life. 
To outward eyes he was a kind affectionate 
husband ; and Clara Meadows had no reason t(» 
complain of his inconsiderateness or tyranny. 
The absence of that loving liomage which* sanc- 
tifies marriage did not atfect her, and she was 
quite content while her whims were gratified 
without interference on her husband’s part. 

When, three years after their marriage, his 
wife was killed in a railway acciden^ Dr 
Meadows could not pretend to foci any passionate 
grief or remorse. He simply laid the past aside 
quietly ; and when Miss Elizabeth’s gentle person- 
ality began to fill his thoughts, he held it no 
slight to his dead wife, between himself and 
whom there had never been any deep and lasting 
attachment. lie was not a bold man, or one that 
would ride over any obstacle without liesitation, 
and he had waited till all seemed smooth for his 
suit. To have made up his mind to an actual 
declaration of his feelings meant a great moral 
anti mental effort ; and as he walked home on that 
June afternoon, the relaxation that follows on 
the heels of any etfort began to make itself felt. 
He was almost thankful that he had been spared 
the ordeal, for his was no fiery passion of youth, 
eager to secure the beloved object, but the steady 
flame of mature aflfection, that can wait without 
the fever- heats of delayed happiness. Doubts 
came over him as he sat in iiis study that 
evening. 

‘I have no attractions,’ he thought, ‘Why 
should I imagine that any woman can care for 
me now ? Ought I to try to turn the current 
of tliat calm life? If, in seeking love, I lose I 
friendship, I shall indeed have made a fatal 
mistake,’ So he pondered over the long church- 
wnnJen that was liis only companion during the 
long evenings. At lost he came to the conclu- 
sion that the matter should be decided by Miss 
Elizabeth’s manner to him at their next meet- 
ing. 

‘ If,’ he thought, ‘ she receives me kindly and 
with some little embarrassment, which 1 may 
reasonably expect, should she feel able to return 
affection, I sliall conclude all is well, for she 
cannot now fail to have understood my feelings 
towards her, and I will then speak more plainly. 
But if she treats me with any assumption of 
reserve or coldness, I shall simply let the matter 
drop, and cling all the more closely to our 
pleasant friendship,’ 

I believe in the bottom of his heart Dr i 
Meadows had a secret conviction that Miss Eliza- ! 
beth would not be averse to his suit, for his eyes i 
wandered round the room with an expression of j 
serene satisfaction, and he smoothed the rumpled ] 


anrimacassar on the sofa, thinking, snre,pf 
the little hands that Ipved so wellUb ^traightiSi 
all disorder* and smooth away flit pain and' 


‘BO AD-AGENTS.’ 

Traveixino into the Black Hills ph a Bullnmn 
sleeper to-day presents a marked contrast to the 
manner we came in, in the old times, when the 
nearest railroad was two hundred and fifty miles 
from Dead wood. But what memories Sro^stirred 
up within the breasts of those pioneers who 
fought Indians, braved hardeldps, encountered 
‘ road -agents,’ or highwaymen, as they are called 
in more civilised countries, and lived on bacon, 
game, and slap-jacks I Yes, the old Iclays are 
gone, never to return ; so are the road-agents or 
stage-robbers ; and the visitor now can listen to 
the yarns of the old-timers as he travels to apd 
fro comfortably seated in the cars without feelitijg 
his hair raise the hat ofl’ his head, as would have 
been the case in years gone by. He feels no 
nervousness now as his informant tells him pf 
Lame Johnny, who was hanged near thj.s railroad 
station ; and of Jim Wall and Dune Blackburn, 
who often hid for days in the woods, back of the 
town which is now the terminus of the railroad, 
lie can laugh, too, at the idea of a stage-company 
hiring these very uicn to refrain from attacking 
the coaches, which, strange as it may seem, is 
an actual fact. The con)pnny made money by 
doing so too, because, while the coaches on the 
other ron<Is were held -up, sometimes every night 
for a week at a time, this company’s gained the 
reputation of being the safest to travel by, and 
consequently got the most of the passengers, 
-besides many thousand dollars in gold-dust 
One of tlje favourite stories told of the exploits 
of road-agents is that relating to the mysterious 
killing ot a stage-driver namecl Johnny Slaughter 
within four miles of Deadwood in April 1877. i 
The coach had left Cheyenne, on the Union , 
Pacific Bailroiul, about three hundred miles die- i 
tant from Deadwood, with a full load of male | 
passengers, many of them on their first trip in i 
the West S(ime old-timers who occupied outside 
seats had enlivened the long tedious journey 
across the ])laiiis of Wyoming by relating stories 
of hair-breadth escapes I'rorri Indians and road- 
agents, until the nerves of the pilgrims or 
‘ knderfeet ’ were strung to the highest pitch* 

As they found their journey nearing its end 
' without accident, they ragained their usual ffow 
of spirits ; and when, fifty miles from Deadwood, 
Johnny Slaughter took the reins, each one was 
ready to persuade himself that the old-timers 
had been yarning to them. Usually, a Western 
stage-driver takes a delight in keeping the ball 
rolling, so far as working on the nervousness of 
his male passengers, by corroborating every story 
they have told to thorn, no matter how far- 
fetched the narrative may be. But in this 
instance the ribbons were handled by a man 
whose reputation was — that he always tried to 
allay any fears his passengers might entertain. 

He had driyen stage in the mountains and on ^ 
the plains so long without molestation, was so 
fearless himself and light-hearted^ although he 
knew perfectly well that many a desperado had 
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llUteatieUe4 to'AoWm up’ if a good chance pre- 
^sjted, thai his nreaence on the drived seat 
tOyljfppart coii/jfience to the most timid of 


^patalig6^s. It was generally believed tliat 
if Johnny^a coach wa^«cver ‘held-np/ he would 
i never stop nniesa wounded or kilted outright. 

t... it..* _ . 1 - ,1'ir 


In this particular he was differently constituted 
from inost stage-drivers, who usually throw on 
the brake and stop tlie team at the first order to 
‘haltf considering that 'they are not paid to 
; take clt^Ueos of being shot 

,Ko Wosdcr, then, that this coacli-load, wdio 
,i)had all hear<l of Johnny Slaughter, slioukl have 
been enjoying the last fifty miles of their long 
ride more than any other portion of the journey. 
The scenery was Ix'coming njore pictaresfpie and 
varied as the road wound in miakedike twists 
and sharg curves along the banks of a swiftly- 
running mountain streiim, or over the top of a 
rugge.d ro('ky mountain, or through dense ])ine 
forests, and across beantiful natural }»arks, having 
every appearance of the watchful care of the j 
professional forester. Daylight was giving plac,e i 
to dtisky twilight as tlie coach neared the month 
of Gold Ban Oulch, one of the tributaries of i 
Whitywood Oreck, on wliich Dead wood is located, | 
when, witliont tlie le^ast note of warning, the ! 
report of a rifie-diot reverberated throngii the 
canon, and Johnny Slaughter fell from his seat, 
pierced through tlie heart by, the assassin’s bullet 
ilis reputation for never halting did not desert 
him at this critical momeritj for, as he fell, he 

E assed the reins to the passenger seated bc«ido 
im. The team, four spirited, lialf-brokeii mus- 
tangs, took fright at the shot, and started to run 
at the top of their speed. In a short time the 
coach-load of frightened passengers stopped at the 
stage office, wliere the usual crowd of fruuliersmen 
were gathered to see its arrival. The word was 
passed that Johnny Slaughter lay near the mouth 
of Gold Klin pierced by a bullet. In an incre- 
dibly '’sliort space of time a posse of well-armed 
j determined men had started on horseback to 
avenge his death, and otliers in a wagon to fetch ; 

I in ,bis body, It was found that the cruel bullet 
, had pierced his heart, and caused almost install- 
‘ taneous death. But no trace of his murderer 
has ever been discovered. A thorough search 
w^as made on the night of the murder, as wcdl i 
as a thorough canvass of the whereabouts of the 
desperadoes to whom?' the finger of suspicion 
might point. The assassination is to-day, more 
than thirteen years after its occurrence, stdl 
enshrouded in mystery. 

Funny incidents, as well as sad and tragical ' 
like the foregoing, we can also call to mind in 
reviewing the exploits of the road-agent. One 
night in *79 the court steriograplier for the Black 
Hula District was returning from a visit to the 
States, and the agents halted the coach. He was 
k very small man, and in order to enjoy a 'talk 
with the driver, had climbed to the seat next to 
that dignitary. Die feet would not reach the 
„fe)Otbpard of the boot, so* to prevent any sudden 
of "coach from unseating him, the 
friendly drivei hiul pissed a red sui-single around 
life ohost under hi» anns and buckled it at the 
back of the seat. ?iVhen the ‘halti was given, 
tiie sbort ^‘tenogmphor.'ij^a noticed by the robber : 
who detnaifebd msfil-sacks and treasure-box— ] 
or pfe*box, ds wfe ised to call tins. ‘ Never mind 


getting down, Bubby — a favourite expression 
used when addressing a young boy in the West — 
*we ain’t making war on kids, so you can ‘stay 
where you are,* This offended the dignity of 
the court official, who resented the remark by 
answering : ‘ If I had a gun I would sliow you 
that I am no kid. —‘Well, then,* was the r6bber’s 
reply, D'f that is so, just hand down your watch 
and money, and be lively about it too.' This 
demand was quickly complied with, for the 
glistening barrel of a heavy revolver in the 
hands of the road-agent pointed directly at the 
little ftdlow’s breast was a powerful persuader. 
Several months afterwards, this very wutc-h was 
the means of convicting one of that gang, and 
sending him to the penitentiary. 

At another time, an ICastcru man, with more 
courage than discretion, when told to alight from 
the iilside of a coach, commenced shooting at the 
brawny thief who was scauJiing the passengers, 
with a small p(>cket-})ihtol, the report from 
which Mounded like the noise made by the small 
boys’ fireworks on Guy Fawkes’s day. ‘If one 
of those pills hits me, and 1 find it out,' saul the 
road-agent, as he unconcernedly proceeded with 
Ills search of another passenger’s clothing, ‘it 
wdll go hard with you.’ 

Kvidently, tijCMC stago-robbers of our own day 
had read of the gallantry of Dick Turpin and 
Claude Duval in their treatment of ladies, for 
it was no unusual occurrence for these modem 
knights of the slag(‘-road to <leraand a kiss in con- 
sideration of allrjwing huly ]>assenger3 to pass on 
without loss of jewellery and pocket-book. Of 
course, the sberitfs officers and giuinls employed 
by the different companies usoil eveiy effort to 
hunt down and arrest the desperadoes who made 
life such a troubh'.d dream for the passengers ; 
but in the then sparse! y-sidtled condition o? the 
country this was a veiy liazardous and difficult 
undertaking. Nor were the road-agents witliont 
friends, althongh most of tlu'se friends were ren- 
dered so }\y cniiipulsion ; becanse living at lonely 
farms, ranches, and ntage stations, it was to thedr 
interest to be friendly, or at lettsl keep quiet, 
in order to savt* tlu'ir homes and stables from 
repeateil raids by the freet>uotei’s. But this state 
of affairs is now a thing ol the ])ast, as much 
so as the buffalo, bear, and hostile Indian. 


TUE KIVER. 

For ^tnUiries ocean >A’arJ it lifl.8 flowcJ on, 

Througb moorland wild, beneath the hills’ great feet, 
Past orcharrls rich, and flowered meadows sweet, 
Singing its happy lay; the sun has shone i 
In silver splendour o’er it, and the moon ^ 

Has blazoneil silver etchings here and there 
Upon its glancing waters ; the soft air 
Has cibsped it, and the winds made sullen moan 
Above it, like weird spirits seeking rest. 

So flows my life through scenes of joy and woe : 
Around ino now sweet summer flowers blow, 

And now I seem the dreary desert's guest ; 

Yet, like the river, ever on I move 
To the vast ocean of Etenial Love. 

AYillxam Cowan. 
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THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 

The chara^icr of the interior of Grcenlaml has 
long had a special interest for geologists from 
its bearings on the theory of glacial action, which 
appears to Inive been so potent an agent in the 
moulding of the earth’s surface. Nordenskiold 
in 1870, and again in 1883, pemirated some 
distance into the interior on the ‘Inland Ice,’ 
but, in common with others, still adhered to 
the view that Greenland is not wholly ice- 
covered. It was to settle this pe iiit that Nansen 
undertook his expedition of 1888, {The First 
OromuHj of Greenland. By Fridtjof Nansen ; 
translated from the Norwegian by II. M. Gepp. 

2 vols. Longmans, 1890.) 

It is impossible to read Nansen’s fascinating 
narrative without becoming convinced tliat love 
of adventure supplied an impulse without which ! 
the de.sire to solve a point mainly interesting 
to geologists would scarcely liave induced the 
young student of zoology to leave his own 

studies and incur the hardships and dangers 
of so arduous an undertaking. Nansen was 
well known in his own country as a profi- 

cient in the national pastime of ‘skildbning’ — 
the art of traver.’^tng snow and ice on the long 
wooden runners known as ‘ski.’ Tlie success 
wliich attended the use of ‘ski’ in Norden- 

skiold’s attempt on the Inland Ice in 1883, 

convinced Nansen that it would be possible 
for a party of strong and skilful ‘skilobers’ to 
cross the Inland Ice on their ‘ski’; each man 
dragging a light sledge containing the neces- 
sary supplies. Fimd.s for the expedition having 
been obtained, largely through private generosity, 
Nansen found no ditficulty in procuring the 
co-operation of kindred spirits, imbued with 
something of the old viking love of adventure, 
and all, like himself, proficient in the use of 
‘ski.’ It was thought well to procure the assist- 
ance of Laplanders on account of their hardihcKKl 
and .power of enduring cold. Tile two Laps who 
completed the party of six undertook the work 


purely as a muttiu* of buisiness, They proved to 
be the least useful momhers of the expedition. 

Dr Nansen gives due prominence in his book 
to the description of the outfit. ‘The expedition,’ 
he says, ‘owed its origin entirely to the Nor- 
wegian sport of “skilnbning.”’ A wln)le chapter 
is devotiid to this subject, and is among the most 
instructive in the book. A map is given 'show- 
ing the enormous, extent of country in Northern 
Europe and Asia in which ‘ski’ are employed. 
A zoologist feels bound to applv the doctrine of 
evolution to every problem, and it is ingeniously 
argued that the primitive method of facilitating 
progression over snow by means of a wooden 
board strapped to tlie foot is susi^eptible of 
development in two ways. The first is by 
making the board long and narrow, the final 
result being the Norwegian ‘ski.’ The second 
method is that of substituting for the board a 
framework with a network of sinews stretched 
across, the highest development of this form 
being the Indian snow^^hoe. Tliis latter form 
is more suitable where the snow is very soft ; 
and the snow-shoe.s with which the expedition 
was furnished were, in fact, occasionally, though 
not often, used in place of the ‘ ski.’ 

Nansen determined to, start from the east 
coast, a method opposed to tlie traditions of 
Arctic exploration. One advantage is apparent — 
namely, that if a ^Hort were made from the west, 
the route must ultimately be retraced. On the 
other hand, former attempts to effect a landing 
on the east coast had failed owing to the fact 
that the cold polar current bring.H down a barrier 
of ice which renders access to the coast almost 
impossible even in summer. On July 17, 1888, 
the little expedition in their two boats put off 
from the ‘Jason* in latitude sixty-five and a 
half degrees nortli, confidently expecting to make 
their way through the floe-ice direct to the shore- 
This, however, was not to be. The floes jatnme<l ; 
they were compelled to haul their h<>at$ up on 
the ice ; and*a rapid current carried them south- 
wards ; whilst the parting of the, w aud the 
encroachment of the sea rendered thw aituatibn 
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in the extreme. After ten clays of terrible 
anxiety, a fortniiatt^ change of conditions brought ! 
them close to shore, and a landing was at length 
effected! but two hundred and forty miles soiitli 
of the point at which they had aimed. The next 
fortnight was occupied in w’orking northwards 
close under the shore, a time of less peril but 
Of Bti^nuous exertion. An interesting account is 
given of the meeting with ‘a camp of the heathen 
Eskimos of the east coast. The Arctic traveller 
has one advantage over explorers in most parts 
of the globe—- the natives arc uniformly friendly. 

smiling face,’ says Nansen, *is the Eskimo’s 
greeting to a stranger.’ 

On August 15, being now in latitude sixty- 
four and a half degrees, it was dclermined to 
begin the work of crossing. The boats were j 
abandoned, and the ascent of the eastern elope ' 
of the Inland Ice was begun. The ice was inter- , 
eected by numerous crevasses rujining generally ' 
at right angles to the direction of ascent The 
work was exhausting and the danger great, yet 
no serious accident occurred. ‘ It was singular,’ 
the author remarks, * that none of us ever fcdl 
through a crevasse further than the armpits.’ 
After some days’ climbing, the gradient became 
less steep, and the party found themselves on 
safer ground. Three days of incessant rain now 
obliged them to remain idle in their tent The 
rest would have been more welcome had not the 
inexorable leader kept the party on short rations 
when work was not exacted. The Laps, who 
thought the outlook very bad, devoutly read 
their Testament The Norwegian gentlemen in 
their sleeping-bag studied the ‘Nautical Alma- 
nac.* 

The rain having at length ceased, the march 
was resumed ; but by August 26th~“altitU(lc six 
thousand feet - it was apparent that the slowness 
of their progress hitherto had rendered it impos- 
sible to reach Christiansliaab before the departure 
of the last ship for Europe. The course was 
accordingly alteied for the more sotdiherly settle- 
ment of Gothaab. Availing themselves of a 
favourable wind, more rapid progress was made 
by tying the sledges two abreast and sailing. On 
th© 2f>tn of August the wind dropped, aud the 
work of hauling was re^sumed. On the 31st, 
Imvd was seen for the last time, from this ]>oint 
the country being completely covered with «n.>w. 
The character of the coasts of Greenland indicates 
that the country is as mouutalnous as Norway. 
So vast is the accumulation of snow, that, as 
Nansen has now shown, the valleys are filled 
by it, and the mountains are buried beneath 
its ei^ooth surface. For many the journey 
was over an horizontal plateau. The progress 
made was only five to ten miles a ilay, owing 
to the diflficult nature of the snow. The cold, 
too, was intense at this altitude of from eight 
to nearly ten thousand feet — greater, indeed, than 
'has been registered at this time of year in any 
■ oijher partmPfche gtobe. 

^ Tire , monotony of this part of the journey 
wms tp( have told somewhat on the spirits of 
At this point only does Nansen’s 
something, of hs singular cheerlulness 
elasticity of style. The solution of the 
they had ,come so far to solve wm 


before their eyes, but ‘food,’ he says, ‘was the 
axis on which our whole life turned, our ideal 
of enjoyment was — enough to eat,’ The ideal 
was far from being attained on an allowance of 
one kilo (two and one-fifth pounds) per diem in 
such an atmosphere and with unremitting toil. 
By September 11 a fall of the ground Wfis just 
perceptible ; on September 17, just two months 
after leaving the ‘Jason,’ a siiow-bunting was 
seen, the harbinger of land. Tlie ItHh was the 
most exciting day of the whole journey. The 
ground was now sloping decidedly to the west ; 
and a strong easterly gale springing up, the 
sledges were lashed together as on a former 
oc(‘asi()n and sails hoisted. The violence of the 
winrl rendered the sledges unmanageable, till a 
device for steering was contrived. A pole was 
fastciutd between the sledges, projecting in front, 
an<l this was grasped by tlie stcerer, wlio deter- 
mined the course of the sledge by the direction 
in which he turned his ‘ski.’ Tlie pace was 
terrific, and Ihe danger correspondingly great ; 
but the practised ‘skilobors’ were equal to their 
task. No accident happened, and the spirits of 
j the party rose with the exhilaration of rapid 
1 motion. Towards evening, Imid was seen in the 
! distance. The descent became steeper ; the ice- 
slope of the western side had been veaclied ; and 
a sudden exertion of strength and skill by the 
steersman alone prevented the foremost sledge 
from falling down a broad crevasse. 

More cautious progress was now necessary ; 
but the journey was continued by moonlight till, 
finding themselves amongst a perfect network of 
crevasses, a halt was at length called after a run 
J of more than five-and-thirty miles. 'J'hat night, 
Nansen and Sverdrup forgot to wind up their 
watches, a reinissness nf>t hard to understand 
after ihe strain of such a day. Captain Dietrich- 
son, however, in whose ])nnctiuil performance 
of every duly Nansen sees the infiuence of mili- 
tary training, was not remiss ; so that the deter- 
minations of longitude were fortunately not 
thrown out. During four more days the dangere 
! of tlie western ice-slope were encountered, till, 
on September 24, their feet once moi‘e felt the 
j springy earth, and the Inland Ice was crossed. 

I The distiince from the starting-point was about 
j two hundred and fifty miles as the crow Hies. 
They struck the liead of a fiord tJie opening of 
j which is a little to the south of Gotnanb. In 
I the ceairso of a few days a frail lioat was con- 
structed from the tent, and some willow boughs 
cut from a thicket. On September 28, Nansen 
and Sverdrup— the wiilor of the party — em- 
barked, leaving the i-est behind in camp with 
a not too abundant supply of provisions. 
Gothaab was reached on October 3 ; and shortly 
afterwards, the other members of the expedition 
were Innught to the settlement in boats. 

Thus was accomplished the first crossing of 
Greenland, a great feat, the performance of 
which cost neither life nor limb. No disagree- 
ment marred the life of the comrades, the narra- 
tive affording in thi.s respect a refreshing contrast 
to much of the recent literature of travel. As 
an author, Nansen is as successful as in his other 
undertakings. His style is vigorous and buoyant ; 
and the diligence with which he used pencil and 
camera has enriched tw'-o volumes wi^ illustra- | 
tions many of which have considerable artistic | 
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merit The translator’s work, too, has been ' 
thoroughly well done, 

Nansen goes north again in 1892. All will 
wish him success in his second venture, 

DUMABESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

CHAPTER IX.-— FOR STRATEGIC REASONS. 

‘George I* Mrs Maitland remarked abruptly to 
her husband one evening, a few weeks later, as 
they sat by themselves, towards the small-hours, 
in the High Ash drawing-room, ‘we must put our 
foot down without delay about (Jcraldine and 
tliis flighty girl of poor crazy old Duruaresq’s,’ 

The General wavered, lie was an old soldier, 
and he knew' that when your commanding officer 
gives you a dofinite order, your duty is to* obey 
and not to ask for reasons or explanations. Where 
Geraldine w^as in question, how'ever, discipline 
tottered, and the General ventured to temporise 
somewhat. He salved his conscience — liis military 
conscience — by pretending not quite to under- 
stand his wife. ‘Put our foot down how?’ he 
managed to ask, prevaricating. I 

Mrs Maitland, however, was not the sort of 
woman to stand prevarication. ‘Vou know per- ! 
fectly well what 1 mean,’ she answered, bridling 
up, ‘so don’t make-believe, (Jeorge, you haven’t 
observed it yourself. Don’t look down at the 
carpet, like a fool, like that, You ’ve seen as well 
as I liave all this that’s going on every day 
betw'ecn them. Gerahline’s behaved disgracefully 
— sinqdy disgracefully. Knowing very well we 
had au eye ourselves upon that young man 
Liunell for her— a most eligible match, as you 
found out in Loudon — instead of aiding and 
abetting us iu our proper <lesigris for her owui 
happiness, wdiat must she go and do but try her 
very hardest to fling him straight at the hea<l i 
of that bread-and-butter miss of poor crazy old 
Dumaresq’s ? And not only that, but what ’s worse 
than all, she’s helped on the affair, against her 
own hand, ])y actually going and playing goose- 
berry ff)r them.’ 

‘But wluit can we do?’ the General remarked 
helplessly. ‘ A girl of Geraldine’s spirit ’ 

His commanding officer crushed him ruthleasl 3 ^ 
‘A girl of Geraldine’s spirit!’ she repeated with 
scorn. ‘You call yourself a soldier! Why, 
George, I hn a^^hamed of you. Do you mean to 
tell me you ’re afraid of your owm daughter? We i 
must put our foot down. Tliat’s the long and ! 
the short of it ! ’ ' 

‘ How V the General repeated once more with a 
shudder. It went against the grain with him to 
repre8.s Geraldine. 

‘There are no two ways about it,’ Mrs Maitland 
went on, waving her closed fan like a marshars 
bdton before her. ‘ Look the thing plainly in the 
face, for once in your life, George, She must get 
married, and we must marry her, Last year, 
she refused that rich young Yankee at Algiers. 
This year she ’s flung away her one chance of 
this well-to-do painter man. She^s getting on, 
and wasting opportunities. Tliere’s Gordon ’a got 
into difficulties at Aldershot again : and Hiigh, 
well, Hugh ’s failed for everything : and the boys at 
Winchester are coming on fast: and unless Gerald- 
ine marriesj I ’m sure I don’t know what on earth 
we ’re ever to do for ourselves about her.’ 


I ‘‘Well, what do you want me to tlio 

General asked submissively. A soldier mayn’t 
like it, but a soldier must always obey orders. 

‘Do? Why, speak to her plainly to-morrow,’ 
Mrs Maitland sjud with quiet emphasis. ‘Tell 
her she mustn’t go round any more wasting her 
time with these half-and-half Dumaresqs.’ 

Dumaresq 's a gentleman,’ the General said 
stoutly. 

‘Was one, I daresay. But he’s allowed him- 
self to sink. And, anyhow, we can’t let 4!}cral dine 
aid and abet him in angling to catch this poor 
I 3 "ouug Liniiell for his daughter Psyche, or wmat- 
I ever else lie calls the pink-and-white young 
I Axoiman. Tt’.s a duty we owe to Mr Linnell hirn- 
I self to protect him IVom such unblushing and 
I disgraceful fortune-hunting. The girl ’s unfitted 
j to be a rich man’s wife. Depeml upon it, it’s 
! always unwise to raise such ])eople out of their 
' natural sphere. — Yt>u must speak to Geraldine 
yours(df to-morrow, George, and speak firmly.’ 

The General winced. But he knew his place. 
‘Very well, Maria,’ he answered without a 
murmur. He w'ould have sainted as he spoke ^ 
had Mrs Maitland and military duty compelled' 
the performance of that additional courtesy. 

So next morning after breakfast, with many 
misgivings, the General drew his daughter gently 
into his study, and begged her in set form to 
abstain in future, for her mother’s sake, from 
vi.«iting the Dumaresq.*?. 

Geraldine heard him out in perfect composuro. 
‘Is that all, Papa?’ she asked at last as the 
General finished wdth trembling lips. 

‘That’s all, Geraldine.’ He said it piteously. 

‘Very well, Papa.’ Geraldine answered, holding 
herself very tall and erect, wdth one hand on the 
table. ‘1 know wliat it means. Mamma asked 
you to speak to me about it. Mamma thinks 
Mr Linnell might marry me. There, manmia’s 
mistaken. Mr Linnell doesn’t mean to ask me, 
and even if he did, I don’t mean to take him.’ 

‘You don’t?’ 

‘No, Papa; I don’t. So that’s the long and 
short of it. 1 don’t love him, and 1 won’t marry 
him. He may be as rich as Groesiis, but I w'on't 
marry him. More than that ; he ’s in love with 
Psyche ; and Psyche, 1 think, ’s in love with him. 
They W'ant my help in the matter very badly ; 
and unless somelxxly takes their future in hand 
and makes the running very easy for them, I ’m 
afraid ]\lr Linnell wu‘ll never summon up courage 
to propose t > I’sydie. He ’a so dreadfully shy 
and reserved and nervous.* 

‘So you mean to go there still, my child, in 
spite of wdiat I say to you?’ 

Geraldine hesitated. ‘Father dear,’ she cried, 
putting her graceful arms round the old man’s 
neck tenderly, ‘ I love you very, very much ; but 
I can’t bear not to help poor dear lonely Psyche.' 

The General’s courage, which was all physical, 
oozed out like Bob Acres’s at the palms of his 
hands. This w'as not being firm ; but he couldn’t 
help it. His daughter's attitude bad his sincerest 
sympathy. The commanding officer might go 
and he hanged. Still, he temporised. ‘Geraldine,* 
he said softly^ bending her head to his, ‘promise 
me at least.yoit won’t go to-day.*^Yonr mother’ll 
be so ani'u^yed with me if Vou go to-day.-^ 
Promise me to stop at h^ome atm ’ j 

‘And protect you, you old She reflected 
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a moment , * Well, ye$ ; I ** 11 stop at home just 
this once, if only to keep you out of trouble. 
Give My Linnell a chance of spcakiuj^ if he really 
wants to. Though what on earth poor Psyche ’ll 
do without me I’m sure I don’t know. She’s 
expecting me to-day. She counts on my coming. 

I ’fi have to wnte and tell her 1 can’t come ; and 
I Payche’s so quick, 1 ’m afraid she ’ll guess exactly 
, why I can’t get round this morning to help her.’ 

The General breathed more freely once more. 
^There’s h dear girl,’ he BaFl, stroking her hair 
gently. ‘Your mother would have been awfully 
annoyed if yon ’d gone. She tliinks it’s wrong of 
you to cticourage young Linnell in his llirtation 
with that girl. Though I quit<v agree with you, 
Geraldine, my dour, that if you don’t love a man, 

, you oughtn’t to marry him.— Only— it ’d be a 
very great comfort to "us both, you knf)vv, my 
dear, if only you could manage ever to love a 
man who was in a position to keej) yon as we ’vc 
always kept you.’ 

*l don’t know how it is,’ Gerahliue answered 
reflectively. ‘I suppose it’s original sin or the 
natural perversity of humnn nature coming out 
in my case ; but I never do like men with money, 
and I always fall in love with men without a 
ha’penny. — Hut, there; I’ve no time U> discuss 
the abstract question with you now. I must run 
up at once and write this note to poor Psyche.’ 

CHAPTEK X.— AS BETWEEN OENTLEM-KN. 

Tliat same morning, Linnell sat in his own 
room at the Red Lion, with a letter of Sir 
Austen’s lying open before him, and a look of 
sad perplexity gathering slowly upon his puckered 
brow. It was natural, perhaps, that Sir Au.^eii 
should wish to settle tiie question once for all 
l>et’ore leaving England : natural, too, that Sir 
Austen should look at the whole matter purely 
from the point of view of Frank Linnell, ‘the 
parson in Northuiubcrland,’ whom alone he hud 
been sedulously taught from his childhood up- 
ward to consider as his cousin, though the law 
would have nothing to do with countenancing 
their unacknowledged relationship. And yet 
Linnell was distinctly annoyed. ’I’lie tone of the 
letter Avas anything but a pleasant one. ‘Sir 

At^sten Linnell presents his complimonts ’ 

What a studiously rude way of addressing his 
own first-cousin, his next of kin, Ids nearest 
relative, the heir to the baronebiy ! Linnell cook 
up his pen and, biting Ins lip, proceeded at once, 
as was his invariable wont, to answer offliand the 
unpleasant communication. 

‘Mr 0. A. Linnell pre-sents his compliments’ 
— No, no ; as he wrote, he remembered with 
a blush that vei’se of Shelley’s, ‘Let scorn be 
not repaid with scorn;’ and rising superior to 
the vulgar desire to equal an adversary in rude- 
ness and disrespect, he crumpled up the half- 
j, written sheet in his hands, and bepu again upon 
I in fresh paige in more cousinly fashion : 

: ' fcJtn I can readily understand 

fiiendsiiip and affection for my half- 
p Fjf^nk liianeU should prompt you to 

question (d the 
before leaving Englaml 
: ^Jhe subject, I n^} hardly say, is a jiainful one 
rto,\4veiy 4iie to noute of us , more so, I| 


feel sure, than to myself. But as ^ou are the 
first to c»pen communications upon it, there can 
be no reason on earth why I should not answer 
your queries frankly and straightforwardly with- 
out reserve. In the first place, then, during your 
lifetime 1 can promise you that I will not 
overtly or covertly lay claim in any way to the 
heirship to the title and estates of the baronetcy. 
In the second place, during my brother Frank’s 
lifetime I will not lay claim to tbe baronetcy 
itself, should it ever fall to me, thereby implying 
any slight upon him or upon my father’s memory. 
But, in the third place, 1 will not, on the other 
hand, permit him to put any such slight upon 
me or upon those whose niemorv is very clear 
to me by claiming it for In’mself without any 
real Iggal title. Such a course, 1 think, would 
imply a di.sliononr to one whom I revere more 
than any other pci’son I have ever met with. 

I hope this arrangement, by which I practically 
waive my own rights and my place in the family 
during my brother’s life and yours, will prove 
satisfactory and pleasing to both of you. — With 
my best wishes for your success in your African 
trip, I am exer your sincere friend and cousin, 

Cu AXIOMS Austkn Linnell. 

He wrote it at one burst. And when he had 
written it, he felt all the lighter for it. 

He had an appointment that morning at eleven 
with Psyche, and as soon as the letter xvas olF 
his mind, he went round to the Wren’s Nest 
trembling xvitli suppressed excitement. In his 
hand he carried the water-colour sketch of the 
cottage, now completed and framed, for presenta- 
tion to Psyche. If he saw her alone, he had it 
half in his mind to ask her that morning whether 
i or not she would bo bis foi* evcix Those lines 
from tbe Lord of Burleigh kept ringing in his 
eai's — ‘If my heart by signs can tell, Maiden, I 
have watcljell thee daily, And 1 think thou lov’st 
me well.’ Surely, surely, Psyche loved him. So 
timifl ami sensitive a man as himself could not 
I have been mistaken in his interpretation of her 
frank confidence and her ci’imson bluslies. 

He was not destinetl to find Psyche alone, 
hoxvever. As he entered, Havilaiul Dumaresq 
met him in the garden, tearing up a note from 
Geraldine to his daughter. The note had annoyed 
him, if so placid a man could ever be said to dis- 

{ day annoyance. It mentioned merely *iri great 
jaste’ that Geraldine U'uuhl not be able to come 
round and assist at tbe sitting to-day, as Mamma 
w’OH dreadfully angr_) about something, and poor 
Papa xvaiited her to stop and break tbe brunt 
of the enemy’s xissault for him. Psvche knew 
in a moment what the letter meant— ske had old 
experience of Mj*s Maitland’s fancies — and handed 
it without a woxxl of explanation to her father. 
The great philosopher took it and read it. ‘All 
women are alike, my child,’ he said philosophb 
cally, crumpling the paper up in his hand: ‘tjiey 
insist upon making mountains out of molehills. 
‘And there’s nothing about men that irritates 
them more than our perverse male habit of^ 
seeing the molehill, ip spite of all they may 
say to magnify it, in merely its own proper pro- 
portions. A due sense of social perapectiA^e is 
counted to our sex for moral obliauity,— Go in 
and get yourself ready, Psyelie. I'll Wait out 
here and talk to Mr Linnell for you.’, 
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When Liiinell arrived upon the s^ceue, picture 
in baud, a few minutea later, Haviland Duniaresq, 
straight and proud as ever, stepped forward to 
meet him, tearing up the peccant letter into 
shreds as he went, and scattering its fragments 
over his own dearly-loved and neatly-kept flower- 
beds. He saw what the water-colour was at a 
glance, and taking the painter’s liaiid in his 
own, with some chilliness in his manner — for it 
was clear this young man wan seeing Quite too 
much of Psyche, when even Mrs Maitland noticed 
it and animadverted upon it— he said with the 
air of a patron of art, not magnilo<]ueutly at all, 
but simply and naturally: ‘So you’ve brought 
home the sketch. We shall be glad to have it.’ 

Linuell was taken aback by tlie quiet business 
assumption implied in his tone, and looking up 
quickly into the great man’s face— for to liim 
Dumaresq was always great iu whatever Hur- 
rouiidings — he stammered out in answer with a 
certain shamefaced awkwardness : ‘ I hoped Miss 
Psyche might be good enoimh to accept it from me.’ 

The philosopher glanced back at him with an 
inquiring gaze. ‘Oh no,’ he said coldly, examin- 
ing the picture with a critical eye. ‘ This sketch 
was a commission. 1 asked you to do it for us. 
You must let me pay you whatever ’s proper 
for it’ 

Liiinell hardly knew whether to feel more 
amused or annoyed. Dumaresq, he felt sure, 
must have received his eight li mid red guineas 
already, and be inclined to assume a princely 
air of patronage to art on the strength of this 
sudden access of unwonted opulence. Still, even 
thougli the money came directly out of his own 
pocket, he couldn’t b(‘<ar to sell the sketch of 
lluvilaiid Diunares(i’s cottage to the great philo- 
sopher — and to I’syelie’s fatlier. ‘ It was a labour 
of love,’ he ventured to say with ({uiet peisistence,^ 
ill spite of Dumai'efic[’s chilling austerity, ‘ T 
did it with mure than my usual success, 1 dare 
to think, because 1 was inspired by the impoit- j 
auce of the subject, and because 1 thought you 
would allow me to present it as a memento to 
Miss Dumaresq. Besides, you know, it’s only 
right she should accept it from me in return for 
the trouble I’ve given her about the other paint- 
ing. Your daughter has put me under great 
obligations in permitting me to paint her iu the 
foreground of my Academy picture.’ 

Dumaiesq drew himself up eveJi more stiffly | 
than before. * My daughter,’ he said with a very i 
cold and clear intonation, ‘is not, as you seem | 
to think, a professional model. She doesn’t 
expect payment in any way for her services. If 
her face is of use to you for the purposes of art, 
we are both of us glad that art should be the 
richer for it. A beautiful face is a gift of nature, 
intended for the common good of humanity : a 
beautiful picture makes the world so much the 
better for its existence and its beauty. I would 
not grudge to art the power to multiply beautiful 
faces — and Psyche’s is beautiful — to the utmost 
of its ability. But you must Udl me how miicli 
I owe you for this sketch, all the same. It’s 
unbecoming the dignity both of art and of philo- 
sophy that an artist and a philosopher sliould 
haggle together in the matter of price over such 
a subject.’ 

Linnell bowed liis head in silent acquiescence., 
After all, he thought to himself, fifty pounds was 


not wojjth fighting jrbout; the money in the end 
came out of his own pocket. And he didn’t wish 
to offend Psyche’s fiither. In a very little time, 
perhaps — and his heart beat high— it wouhl 
matter very little which of them had the money, 
himself or Psyche. ‘If you insist upon it, Mr 
Diimare.'^q,’ he said at last with a painful effort, 
‘though it’s a great disappointment to me not 
to be permitted to offer the picture us a present 
to your daughter, well make it, as you prefer, 
a matter of business. Suppose, tlien, by way of 
putting a price upon it, we set down the value 
at twenty guineas.’ • 

Haviland Dumaresq drew a long breath. This 
was eleven pounds more than his utmost imagina- 
tion. But he was far too proud to show his 
surprise openljlf He had Maemurdo and TMiite’s 
twenty-pound note tliat moiuont iu his ])Ockek 
Ho drew it forth with calm determination, like 
a man to ulioni twenty pounds is less than 
nothing, and adding to it a sovereign from his 
purse, laid it simply in the painter’s palm, Ihe 
coin burned into Liunell’s hand, for he, too, was 
proud — proud and sensitive. He had never been 
paid so brusquely in his life bebu’e, and the hard 
matter-of-fact mode of the business transaclion 
made him for tlie very first time feel ashamed of 
his profession. But he gave no outward sign, 
any more than Dumaresq himself had done, of 
his internal feelings. He thrust the money loose 
with his hand into his trousers pocket, and mut- 
tering something inarticulate about the lights 
being bad to-day for paintiiig, begged to be 
excused from going on with the portrait. Then 
he turned ai'onnd, and walked slowly out of the 
garden gate, and up on to the Dowuis, where 
he wandered long alone, reflecting bitteily with 
himself that great men when you come to set* 
them at close quarters fail often iu the end to 
corrcRpond with one’s pi’econcei\’ed opinion of 
their innate greatness. It must be always so. 
lliey give the people of their best, of course ; and 
the people judge the whole by the sample. 

As for poor Psyche, who, waiting in the 
drawing-room, had heard this brief colloquy 
through the open window, she W'ent up-etairs tt) 
her own bedroom, and flinging herself on the bed 
in her Arab costume, cried her poor little eyes 
out to think that I’apa should behave so harshly 
to that dear Mr Linnell, who admired him so 
much, and would give his life almost to do 
anything for either of them. 

For Psyche, too, in her clear girlish way, was 
quite certahi that Tunnell loved lier. 


WOODCOCKS IN SPRING AND AUTDMN. 

March— Woodcock-shooting, This is the heading 
of the month in an Illustrated Almanac published 
in 1854. There ia a quaint picture of two gentle- 
men in long-wai.sted coats and immense leggings 
beating a cover with the help of two brace of 
leuutiful little cocker spaniels, one of whom has 
just flushed a woodcock. 

It seems barbarous to us now' to shoot these 
birds after the le 4 ;itimate season, the winter, has 
closed. Though the law does not protect them 
till the 1st of March, few sportsmen will kill 
them after pheasant- shooting is over/ 
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Tbe* chief cause of this forbearance has been 
ibat wo have at last learrmd that woodcocks will, 
if uudiatuf’bed in February, frequently stay to 
breed with ua. Formerly, numbers were killed 
duril3ig the sirring migration, and as the woods 
were constantly disturbed, few remained to breed. 
A hundred years ago a woodcock’s nest wjis a 
great rarity ; now there is hardly a county in 
England in which a pair have not been known to 
, breed. Sussex is one of their favourite places. 
Mi* Monk^has calculated that there are from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred nests each 
year in Eastern Sussex alone. 

The increase in woods in Scotland has also 
been in their favour, St John says that every 
year the number that breed ixi Sutherland and 
Eoss-slure increases with the growth of the fir 
plantations. They are very early nesters, for 
eggs have been found during the first week in 
March. This was, however, rather an excei>tional 
ease, for the birds generally lay at the end of 
that month. The -eggs are deposited in some dry 
spot at the foot of a tree, oi* in a clump of 
heather, often at a Jong <listonce from the hjeding- 
gminds. TJiey are four in niuuher, of a diity 
yellow ground colour, blotched and spotted with 
brown and gray. 

The old birds carry their young to the springs 
and marshes, and will also transport them if 
threatened with dangm\ Though gamekeepers 
and Swedish naturalists had asserted tlie fact, ami 
it was indeed sclhevident, owing to the great 
distance from inarah-laud at which the nc&t is 
sometimes placed, the metlKHl of carrying the 
young was long debated by naturalist!?. The bill 
seemed ill adapted for supiiorting a weight, tlie 
feet had little grasjiing power, and it seeim«i 
hupo^isible for cither to hold the young orjes 
firmly Scopoli, an Austrian naturalist, who 
wrote in 1770, said: ‘The woodcock, when 
flying from an enemy, carries its young ones in 
its beak’— a statement (Gilbert Wlute evidently 
doubted, ‘tliough he will not s«ay a ihing is false 
because he has not been a witness of the factJ 
TiUter observations have cleared up the mystery. 
The little birds are generally clipjied tight 
)>etween the tarsi or else between tlie thighs. In 
: the former case, they hang, as IMr i;hu!irt, the 
oW^rver, said, ‘like a parachute;’ in the latter, 
they are pressed close to the body. 

At the end of March and beginning of April 
they may sometimes be seen at dusk flitting to 
and fro in the glades of woodland country, and 
tilting at one another with their long bills. 
Occasionally one will pursue another over the 
tee- tops, wheeling arul twisting with wonderful 
Rapidity. This is the courthig-time; for many of 
the birds that nest in Scandinavia pair before 
[/arriving at their breeding-grounds, where they 
te iuter in nesting than in England. Before the 
S^llose-timo was poachers and pot-hunters 

Titled ofjten to lie Wait for and kill tlie birds in 
fflWes j a ’pruQtiee the Swedes still continue, 
ik of the birds being at the time in misei^ 


kf the bird» being at the time in misei^ 

gpeatel* number of the woodcocks 
iUt EufiUnd bii’ds that have come from 
Norihu ' Tho flt’St loSrge flight generally occurs 


during the second week in October. It is chiefly 
composed of females, for, like chaffinches and 
some other birds, the two sexes separate at the 
approach of winter. Soon the cock- birds follow, p 
and by the middle of November all have left 
Sweden and Norway. 

Now that posts of observation have been estab- 
lished at most of the lighthouses ^iind our coasts, 
we are supplied with much valuable and reliable 
information on the migration of birds. Mr John 
Cordeaux has carefully investigated the reports 
tern tlie signal stations, and limls that, contraiy 
to the old assertion that the birds liked a moon- 
light night, the majority come in luizy weather 
with drizzling rain. Unless the wind is very 
strong, they seem little allected by it, and often 
come in the face of a strong north-west wind. 
Octobei’ 12, 1882, was a typical day, or rather 
night, •with a strong easteiiy wind and driz'riiug 
rain. Apparently, the woodcocks left Norway at 
dusk, and crossecl the North Sea in slightly 
diverging lines, for Mr Cordeaux received reports 
f)f their arrival from every signal station between 
Orfordness in Sulfolk and the Firtli of Forth. 

Sometimes con.suleral)le nnmbers travel farther 
westward than they had intended. Probably a 
strong wind has carried them over England 
dui'ing the. daikness, and at daybreak tlie birds 
find them.selves over the Atlantic. In 1848 the 
sea beyond Land’s End wa.s one day strewn with 
dead woodcocks ; and (filbert White records an 
instance of a great number arriving in the Scilly 
Islands. Their powers of flight are so great, that 
unless the wind is very high, they are not much 
exliausled by tlie journey. Unlike the birds that 
land on our southern shores in the spring migra- 
tion, the first arrivals ax-e in excellent ])liiuiage 
and condition. 

Though great numbers arrive in England oii 
the same day, they do not, as a rule, migrate in 
flocks, but fly independently of leaders. Ueese, 
ducks, cranes, and many other birds invariably 
move southward in regular bodies ; but a flock of 
woodcocks is rarely seen. 

The birds vary so much in size and colouring 
that it was long maiutuined that there were tw'O 
distinct varieties. ‘ We luive tw*o kinds of cocks,’ 
wrote Newman in bis ‘Letters of Kusticus’ — ‘the 
little dark-coloured fellow and the large light- 
I tinted bird, the former being much the rarer.’ 

I Many natuialists thought that the latter was the 
I hen-bird ;^but Gould showed tluit the balance of 
! size w'as slightly in favour of tbe male woodcock. 

: All the best ttiitliunties seem now to be agreed 
that there is but one species of * Scolopax Kus- 
ticola’ m Europe, though the individuals vary 
greatly both in weight and plumage. Young 
birds weigh from nine to ten ounces, the older 
from eleven to thirteen. Sometimes a Brobding- 
iiag specimen is recorded ; the largest of all, ‘ both 
on scales and steelyard,’ weighe<l twenty-seven 
ounces. Of this 8})ecimen, an eminent naturalist 
wTites : ‘It is impossible to contradict a lady 
[the authority], but a bird of this size I have 
never seem’ 

Though the number of home-bred birds is 
steadily increasing, the total number of wood- 
cocks shot in the kingdom is undoubtedly smaller 
than formerly. Seventy years ago they i*arely 
cost more than sixpence a couple ; now, their 
price is from three to four shillings each* 
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lucren^eed demand may have done much towards 
enhancing their price, but our grandfathers fully 
appreciated wooacock on toast. The couplet — 

* If the partridge had the woodcock's thigh, 

It would be the best bird that ever did ly— 

is a very old cue, for Willughby, who wrote in 
1688, quoted it. ^ 

This decrease in nuinbei’s is probably due to the 
persecution they undergo" in Hcandiuavia, where 
I nests are harried and the birds shot in the spring ; 

I and still more to the immense numbers killed in 
I Greece and Albania. Since these great woodcock 
I preserves have been discovered, they have been 
constantly visited by sportsmen. As from forty 
to fifty couple are often killed by two guns in a 
single day, the total number sliot must be very 
large, for the birds remain in these countries from 
November till March. • 

Shakespeare’s frequent allusions to these birds 
and the springes in which tliey were taken show 
how common they were in his time. Now, it 
would be hard to find a man who knew how to 
make a springe. Mr ICnox, in one of his charm- 
ing books, gives a description of one which an 
old man made at his request ; and there is also a 
beautiful drawing by VVolff of u woodcock caught 
and strangled in it 

Netting, too, was formerly largely practised, 
and tlioiigli it has been abamloued in England, is 
still employed on the Continent In Holland I 
have seen nets used with great success. The 
birds, which do/e all day in some w'arm and dry 
copse, start soon after dusk for their feeding- 
groiuuls, Hying low, and generally passing throu|pi 
any opening between trees, rather than rising 
above them. The gamekeepers watch in the 
October evenings till they dLscover a place such 
as an opening in an avenue, a glade in a wood, or 
a space between two copses where the birds are 
accustomed to pass. Here, two poles are. set up, 
and a light net stretched between them and 
fastened by a cord. One that I knew well was in 
the avenue leading from the Great Wood at The 
Hague to Baron Van Brienen’j house Clingendacl. 
The poles were erected just where a lane cut 
through the double line of beech-trees, a favourite 
passage for the birds. I have often met Baas 
Bolms, the Baron’s steward, on a winter evening 
going to hoist the net. The flight ' lasted for 
barely an hour at dark ancl daybreak, so that the 
Baas had not long to wait ; not much longer than 
he needed to finish the big lump of tobacco wliicli 
he hud previously packed in the china bowl of 
his pipe. Holding the cord as he stootl motion- 
less by one of the poles, he was ready, as soon as 
he heard a ‘ bout snip ’ strike the net, to bring it 
down with a jerk and capture the bird. 

Tliere is no need to search for a fresh netting- 
place each year. For generations the birds visit 
the same copses and fly night after night to the 
same springs. While the individual woodcock is 
a capricious bird, here to-day and a hundred 
miles off to-morrow, the species is most regular in 
its habits. On every estate there are particular 
spots where keepers look eacli year for woodcocks. 
Two such places I can especially recall : one an 
isolated thorn-bush on the steepest and roughest 
side of Camsdale, in Derbyshire ; the other, a big 
hoilf-bush ill a Devonshire furze-brook. Many 
! other clumps of bushes on both these hills look 


more snug and Weltered ; but these have l<>ng 
been known as the woodcocks’ favourite spots. 

Woodcock-shooting "^is one of the most fascin- 
ating forms of si^ort. Its very uncertainty adfls 
to its interest. It is difficult to make sure of 
finding the birds ; and if they are missed, they 
are not likely to he Hushed next day, for few 
binls are more shy and quicker to move from a 
district where they liave been disturbed. And it 
is very easy to miss them, for their swift and 
uneven flight makes them no easy mark. But 
when one has been sliot, how lovtdy arej^he shades 
of the plumage, dark brown, chestnut, and gray, 
matching so closely the dead leaves among which 
woodcocks love to sit ; and what an excellent 
dish the bird makes wlieii delicately browned on 
toast ! It is amusing to watcli tlie care that a 
sportsman who is something of an epic ure takes 
with his newly-killed biid. First, the whole 
plumage is rarefiilly smoothed down, and the 
‘painter’s feathers ’—the outside feather of each 
biistard wing— extracted and placed in his hat. 
Then the low’er part of each leg is tw’isted off and 
the sinew drawn from the thigh ; after which 
the bird, instead of being placed in the garne-bag, i 
is confided to tlio keeper, with strict injunctions 
to carry it by the stumps of the legs, for fear the 
‘trail’ should be lost. 

At the present time, almost all the woodcocks 
shot are killed when the covers are beaten at 
regular battues. I'ormerly, dogs wore usually 
(‘laployed, and the small breed of cocker spaniels- 
much valued. Tlie scent of the birds is strong, 
and dogs hunt them keenly ; and in wild rough 
countries spaniels are still much used when the 
furze-breaks and small spinnies are beaten for 
rabbits, Woodcocks, and straying cock-pbeasanbi. 
Even good sliots will constantly miss woodcocks, 
pi'obably in three cases out oJ four from being 
jn a hurry. I once f^nw a woodcock flushed 
twice in a small w’ood, and missed by three 
good shots in succession. Tlie bird flew close 
past the only ‘duller’ of the party, who emptied 
both barrels without touching, ii feather. The 
woodcock flew about one hundred yards down 
the hill- side and pitched by a hedge. Aw'ay ran 
the sportsman without waiting to reload, making 
sure, from the bird’s curious sidelong descent, 
that it was killed’, and delighted at having 
succeeded where his more experienced friends 
had failed. The bird allowed him to approach 
within half-a-dozen yards, then flapped slowly 
out of the hedge, and went straight aw’ay to the 
opposite side of the valley. Sometimes they will 
w^beu flushed fly considerable distances, but more 
fre(j[uently settle quickly. A story is told of a 
Devonshire baronet and his son who pursued a 
woodcock for a whole morning, and flushed him 
fourteen times before they succeeded in securing 
him. 

One more story of woodcock-shooting. A 
certain clergyman in the W'est of England was 
appointed to a living near the coast, a favourite 
place for woodcock on their first arrival Tliey 
used, however, to stay but a short time, departing 
soon to the large woods inlaiul. The clergyman 
was very fond of shooting ; and as he was anxious 
to make a gopd bag, determined to begin shooting 
as soon as the birds came. One of bis parishioners, 
a curious old fellow, who, w^heu young, Imd been 
a well-known smuggler and poacher^ WOSi he was 
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told, tjie most flkely mm to know first of thoir 
arrival He lived in a tiny little cottfige in a 
amall valley leading from the low clifis to the 
beach.' The vicar interviewed old John Beer, 
who readily promised to bring him word as soon 
as ever the woodcocks came, A few days later, 
as the vicar was reading the second lesson on 
Sunday morning, old Beer came into church — 
a place, I am sorry to say, he rarely entered— 
and made his way up the aisle to a seat near 
the reading-desk. He waited till the lesson was 
finishild, *then leant over the side of the high 
pew, and said in a stage whisper, ‘They are 
coom.* 

The woodcock, as it has always been a favourite 
with sportsmen, has now a belter chance of 
increasing in numbers ; since, under the Wild 
Birds Protection Act of 1880, it has been assigned 
a close time, extending from Ist March to Ist 
August. 




THE lUNQ A]J«D THE BIliD. 

Cl l AFTER HI. 

I WENT into the dining-room, where, even at 
that moment of confusion, 1 saw that my 
presence created an additional awkwardness. J 
did not heed the others, but turned to Louisa, 
who paled before my glance. ‘What were you 
saying?’ I asked. 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘What did yon say about Agatha a moment 
ago 1 Will you repeat it V 

Louisa’s face grew sullen behind its fear. 
How black these gold-haii’ed women look suine- 
tim<ls 1 

‘ I said that Agatha had 8U)len Colonel Farrer’s 
ring.’ 

‘That is not true !’ I exclaimed. 

Mrs Oretton broke in : ‘ Oh, Mr Laurence, I ’m 
as sorry for you as I am for myself ; though of 
course you can throw up Agatha, and nothing 
can undo the fact that she is my poor dead 
brother’s child. But there ’s no use denying it ; 
she has confessed to the theft.’ 

* I don’t believe it. You have misuudei“stood 
fier,’ 

‘ I wish that were possible. But yon see the 
motive w'as there, and really we can’t altogether 
blame her — at least ’ 

* What do you mean by the motive V 

‘ Will— her brother. You have seen him ? 

Yes; he dined here once— a pale, weak- 


lookiiig young fellow.* 
‘ It IS Agatlia ’ 


Agatlia who is weak over him — the only 
subject on which she ever shows any softness. 
She would never have left him, althougli his 
gambling and getting into debt were breaking 
her heart and wearing out her health, if he 
hadn’t decided to go to America. Then I per- 
suaded her to come here. But in less than six 
months he was back again. She would have 
gone to live with him again ; but he himself 
put so many hindrances in tlie way that it wan 
evident he didn’t want her. And he really 
aeemed to be doing bettor. It was a surprise as 
;well as a shock to her when she^got his letter 
this morning s^ing that he w^anted money. 
And poor girl, I enn’t blame her 
the ring tempw her.’ 

1 - 


too much if 


‘I see no excuse for dishonesty,* said the 
Colonel, with a pompous indignation which even 
at that moment struck me as ludicrous. I 
remembered how he had obtained the ring. 

‘Agatha told me nothing of all this,’ I said, 
feeling some pain that she had withheld any 
confidence from me. 

‘She wouldn’t like to expose family troubles ; 
and, besides, Will seemed to be quite steady 
now,’ said Mrs (Jretton. 

‘She didn’t want to risk losing you,’ said 
Louisa. 

I turned to Mrs Grettou. ‘ Will you ask 
Agatha, for my sake, to come dowu-smirs for 
a few moments, and give us some explanation of 
this matter?’ 

‘ She won’t come,* Mrs Oretton declared ; but 
when I pressed the matter she consented to tell 
my s^’cetheart of iny request. While she was gone 
another thought struck me, and 1 asked from 
Louisa, and obtained, Will March’s address. 

When Agatha appeared I think even the 
Cblonel must have pitied her. 1 know the 
parrot did, for he cried out ‘A-ga-fa!* with a 
wail of commiseration in his strident voice. 
How pale she was I cannot tell you ; loose 
tendrils of her brown hair hung about her 
troubled brow, her lips trembled, and her eyes 
were strained and colourless with weeping. She 
shivered as with cold, although the evening was 
warm and mild, and her shoulders and arms 
were covered with a half-transparent white 
shawl drawn closely round her, under whose 
meshes one could barely see the outline of her 
hands. 

I went up to her and put luy arm round her 
waist. ‘Agatlni,’ I said, ‘do you kmm the accu- 
sation that is brought against you V 

‘No,’ she answered with wondering eyes; and 
Louisa ejaculated, ‘ Wind iioiisemse !* 

‘ Before J tell it you,’ I went on, ‘ 1 want you 
to know that 1 do not believe it, that my trust 
in you is as complete as ever.’ 

IShe broke into tears. ‘O Frank, Frank, I 
don’t deserve your trust ; 1 don’t think I should 
have done it. But I belonged to Will before I 
ever saw you — my little brother that I have 
care<l for all my life I I promised my mother 
to look after him. 1 bad to help him.’ 

‘Then he needed help to-duy r 

‘Yes.’ 

* Why did you not come to me, dear ? Surely 
I have the right to know your troubles.’ 

‘ It wasn’t my trouble ; it was Will’s. And, 
beside, men- gooil men — are hard, even the 
kindest of them. You would only have said 
bitter things of my pour boy, and refused to 
aid him after all. I had to take my own, way, 
right or wrong.’ 

My sweetheart’s words were very bitter to me. 
I had trusted her, and she had not trusted me. 
I had been tender with her— all the more gentle 
because so long she had stood and fought alone, 
because I knew that love of any kind had never 
smoothed her path. 1 had tried, consciously 
tried, to make her feel that my life was bound 
with hers ; I liod risked Wing her with my 
disappointments, uiy ambitions, and my hopes, 
rather than let her fancy I had a thought apart 
from her. I had brought only little troubles to 
her os yet, because, thank God, I had no great 
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ones to bring ; but 1 bad striven, even in 
early days of our betrothal, to begin that union 
of mind and soul I looked for in our marriage. 
I had meant nothing but love, and to her I had 
seemed cold and hard, unready to help. Pain 
made me cruel when 1 thought of this, and re- 
called her statement that, for fear of my refusal 
to aid her brother, she had taken ‘ her own way, 
right or wrong/ 

‘And your way,* I said, ‘was theft!’ For I 
forgot at that moment that I had promised to 
trust her against the accusing of all the \vorld, 
and I was angry with myself for feeling that if 
she would only raise lier eyes to mine 1 could 
not but ‘ believe herself against herself/ Surely 
now, I thought, she would hash a glance of 
anger or reproof at me. But she only drooped 
her head a little lower. 

‘ I suppose you have the right to call ft that,* 
she said pitifully. ‘ I didn’t think of it in that 
light at the moment. The neetl was so great, so 
pressing, lliat I only fell tliat the power to help 
was in my hands. I sliould have felt guilty if 
I had not used it. And I hoped that in three 
days, wlieii 1 got my salary, 1 sliould be able to 
put all right without your knowing. 1 didn’t 
know that f was iloing really wrong, I can’t 
quite feel it even now.’ 

‘Why, Agatha,’ cried her aunt, *I don't know 
what you mean ! ^riuit conies of going to iia.sty 
Socialist meetings, where I believe everybody is 
an infidel. (.Vui’t feel that you did wrong, 
imlecd ! VVhere is your conscience, if it doesn’t 
tell you that you were wrong— wickedly, sinfully, 
wrong — in taking Ooloiud Farrer’s ring?’ 

Agatha looked up now, but in utmost bewilder- 
ment. ‘Colonel Farror’s ring! What have 1 
to do with that ? T have never seen it since 
this afternoon, when Louisa tried it on,’ 

‘How dare you talk so, you wicked girl! In 
face of your own words, too. Didn’t you tell 
Louisa yourself, when you came in, that you had 
taken the ring?’ 

‘ Never ! ’ 

Mrs Gretton and Louisa both broke into ex- 
clamations of horror at her dishonesty, deceit, 
and boldness. Ag;itha paid no heed to them. 
She turned to the Colonel, and stretched out her 
right hand— her left was still half-hidden by the 
shawl, but i could see that it was pres.scd against 
her throat, as if to keep down an hysteric sob 
that would hardl / be repressed. ‘Colonel Farrer,’ 
she said solemnly, ‘I swear to you that I have 
never touched your ring, that I have not seen 
it since this afternoon when it was on my cousin’s 
hand/ 

‘ I don’t believe a word you say, Miss March,’ 
said the Colonel rudely ; and again the two 
women began their howling of reproach. I could 
stand it no longer. 

‘ Look here, Miss Gretton,* I cried ; ‘ the last 
time the ring was seen it was on your finger. 
It doesn't seem so verjy unlikely that you knew 
what became of it afterwards, that you know 
^ where it is lying now.’ 

, ‘Oh ! Frank, don’t talk like that,* cried Agatha; 
r while Mrs Gretton turned on me like an in- 
. furiated mother-hen, arnl asked me how I dared 
address sucli language to her child. 

Louisa alone remained composed. ‘It is natural . 
that you should wnnt to screen Agatha at any I 


one’s expense,’ she said ; ‘and pferliaps yqii eouW 
manage it better if it weren’t mr her own ad mis- 
sion, made in your hearing, that to oblige her 
brother she has done something which^ if she 
confessed it, you would consider wrong/ 

Her words were unanswerable. 1 looked at 
Agatha in a mute appeal for the explanation 
I felt it would be useless to (Uunand. She only 
shook her head. J turned to (Lionel Fairer, 
and addressed myself to him : * As Miss March’s 
future husband’ — ‘Good gracious!’ 1 heard Mrs 
Gretton exclaim, as if she doubted that 1 still 
could think of making Agatha my* wife— ‘As 
Miss March’s future husband, I take the whole 
rcHpunsibility of this matter. I nm going out 
now to investigate it. 1 liope to make it all 
clear ; but 1 promise you that if I cannot give 
you back your ring, I will pay you the value 
of it, if I have to sell the coat off my back 
and beg in the streets for the money,’ 

‘ Fine talk,’ said the Colonel ; ‘ but I won’t 
trust to it. That young wojnan will bo inside 
a police cell before she is half an hour older.’ 

‘ If she is, you shall know the lash of a horse- 
whip before aiinther hour has passed,’ I retorted. 
‘ Keep any watch you like wliile 1 am gone ; 
but if you send her out of this house, you will 
remember what you have done till your dying day/ 

1 hurried to the address given me by Louisa, 
in search of Will March. He lived not far off, in 
one of the gloomy streets off' Theobald’s Koad, a 
locality not frequented by bansoms and unknown 
to tlie cabman I bad called. Thus some time was 
wasted before 1 found the place, and I knew 
that Agatha was suffering all the time. Happily* 
however, my brother-in-law elect was at home. 
It was May, and warm for the time of year ; 
but be was cowering over a fire in one corner 
of the shabby stuffy room, and sucking desper- 
ately at a short briar pipe. He looked u miserable 
object, whom only his ^’outh— he was younger 
than Agatha, only a little over twenty — made 
a tit object for pity rather than contempt. He 
was taken aback at my appearance, I think 
he gue.ssed at once that I meant to tackle him 
on the subject of the help he had received 
from his si.^ter, and tried to stiffen himself into 
an invertebrate obstinacy. 

‘ I believe you are in want of money,’ 1 began 
without any preamble of greeting. 

‘What’s that to you?’ he retorted with a 
rudeness that surpassed my own. ‘ 1 haven’t 
asked you for any.’ 

‘No; but you asked your sister, and that’s 
the same.’ 

‘ Oh, is it ? ’ 

‘You kiiov/ what I mean — that your sister 
is engaged to me ; and I ’m not going to have 
her rubbed, and tortured, and driven to despair 
through your conduct/ 

‘You’d better wait till Aggie herself com- 
plains before you take up that tone.’ 

‘ It is time to take it up when she is threatened 
with disgrace for helping you.’ 

‘ Disgrace ! ’ 

‘Yes; she is accused of theft, and won’t give 
a satisfactory explanation, for fear of compromis- 
ing you/ 

‘ That ’s* nonsense. They can’t make out any- 
thing against lier/ 

‘ I don’t know about that She is under guaiti 
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at ihU moment,' and thx'catened with the police 
ofiSca I don’t myself tmderstand her couduet; 
hut I ex^ct that you do. Now, look here, 
March ^ 1 wouldn’t lend you a shilling to save 
you from pen^l servitude, as far as you yourself 
ai*6 concerned ^ but for Agatha’s sake, I’ll pay 
this debt of yours, or whatever it is, if only 
you’ll make a clean breast of the matter.’ j 

Confession did not come easily to my com- 
patiilun I he was too anxious to excuse himself 
to tell a straight story ; but, piit briefly, it was 
the fiMinliar tme of gambling, debt, the cherished 
chum de\%] oping into the pressing creditor, and 
embezzlement committed to meet his claims. 

^It’s not much— only fifteen pounds ; but it’s 
enough to play the mischief witli me if 1 can’t 
account for it to-morrow. At least it would 
have been if Agatha hadn’t helped me out of 
the bog.’ 

‘ Did she give you money 1’ 

* Not exactly. She hadn’t enough ; and those 
beasts at the College she teaches at wouldn’t 
advance her salary, though it’s due next week. 
She thought she could get it that way ; but 
they wouldn’t giv’^e it her — the mean hounds.’ 

It was wonderful what scorn Will felt fur 
the “Secretary and Treasurer of that College. 

‘That was when she left me in the morning. 
When she came back in the afternoon she told 
me of the refusal, and we were at our wits’ end, 
till she thought of something else.' 

‘What did she think of^ What did she give 
you?’ I 

‘It doesn’t matter about that, does it?’ he 
asked, looking more uncomfortable than -ever, 

‘That is just what does matter.’ 

* It' was a ring.’ 

‘A ring!’ I sat down and groaned aloud. It 
was all true, then. Agatha was a thief. She 
had put her own head in the noose to save 
^is miserable young scapegrace. But how could 
she have beou so mad as to think she could 
esc^e detectiou ? 

‘ Where is it now V I asked at last. 

, ‘Pawned.’ 

^Have you the ticket?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And the money?’ 

‘ Yes.' 

*111 give you a cheque for tlie sum ; but w'e 
must go to the pawnbroker to-night and redeem 
it.’ 

*It*s too late,’ 

‘If it were midnight, I must get it out to- 
night I’d rout up the Seven Sleepers to get 
it Come along and show me the place.’ 

‘But look here ; you’ll act square?’ 

‘I have promised you a cheque sufficient to 
cover that— deficit I’ll give it you just now 
if you like, if you’ll give me the money you 
got for the ring and tike me to the pawn- 
broker.’ 

He brought it out— two dirty five-pound nptes, 
three sovereigns, and a handful of silver— a 
^miscellaneous cdllecfcion that made fifteen pounds 
in all, FortimatelV, I had a cheque-book in my 
pocki^t and eave dum a cheque for the amount 


think myself disgraced if I incurred a liability 
I couldn’t meet’ 

He coloured at the taunt, but did not resent 
it ‘There’s another thing,’ lie went on with 
more hesitancy. ‘You won’t throw Aggie over 
for this. She ’s really awfully fond of you ; 
it would break her heart if anything came 
between you and her, and you know she’s one 
of those quiet girls that things go fearfully deep 
with. She cried — you ’ve no idea how she cried 
over that ring ; but she thought she ought to 
help me. She has always helped me, you know. 
But upon iny word, I — yes, I would now — I’d 
sooner go to jail than make any mischief between 
you and her. Promise me not to throw her 
over.’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ 1 ans’wered slowly. ‘ There 
are some things one doesn’t like to think of in 
one’s 'wife. But still, as you say, it was for 
your sake. She wouldn’t have done it for her 
own.’ 

‘Not to save herself from starving,’ said Will 
emphatically. 

I said nothing, and we went out together. 
The pawnbrokers wm near— a mean place, where 
business W'as done mostly in half-worn gowns 
and coats, thin blankets, silver watches, and 
tawdry dangling earrings. T could not but think 
that the sacred ruby of Bam Asoka bad got 
into strange company. 

My sternm^ss and young March’s pallid face 
made the pawnbroker comprehend that there 
was sometliing wrong. 1 believe he thought 
I was a detective, and made but small demur 
about showing me tlie ring, though he kept 
assuring me that he was an honest tradesman 
who had never had so much as a suspicion about 
him. ‘ And the young gent looked like one that 
might have a thing of that sort iiatuially enough. 
But remember, sii\ that I know nothing about 
it ; I’m quite innocent’ 

‘All right,’ 1 interrupted. ‘Tliere’s no sus- 
picion of you; you’re in no danger if you’ll 
make haste and produce tliat ring.’ 

He did so. Was the pang that went through 
me one of relief or shame ? For it was not 
Colonel Farrer’s ruby that 1 saw, but Agatha’s 
diamond engagement ring. 


gave dum a cheque for the amount. 

;%: '*li*sall right, I suppose?’ he said, fingering 

f qMperdubiouftlSr. * 

*0f pburse it’s all aght,’ I replied with some 
‘I’m not « rich man j but 1 should 


I HOW SOME POPULAR INSTITUTIONS 
I BEGAN. 

‘BEUiKiU h a word wdiich is pretty familiar to 
most newspaper readers, yet few are aware that 
Reuters system of news-supply is practically 
not more than thirty years old. In 1849, Baron 
Reuter tried to introduce his agency into the 
metropoli.s ; but the London newspapers would 
have nothing to do with him. At first, ho con- 
fined his attention to the supply of financial 
intelligence ; but in 1809 he managed to be first 
in the field with a report of the speech delivered 
by Napoleon III. at the New-year’s reception in 
the Tuileiies, and from thenceforward Reuter’s 
Agency became an established fact. 

Tlie Press Association, or ‘ P» A.’ as it is called 
by newspaper people, is an <iven more recent 
institution. Prior to 1868, it was unknown; but 
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in that year, when the telegraph system was 
taken over by the State, newspaper proprietors 
fonneil themselves into an Association for the 
distribution of news. That Association has now 
correspondents, one might almost say, everywhere ; 
and there, is not a town and hardly a village in 
the kingdom that does not possess its * P. A’ man, 
who is ready to flash to the head office in London 
any iinporttwit event occurring in his district. 
At the head oflice the item is carefully edited, 
and tlien sent to newspapers all over the 
country. - 

‘Hospital Sunday* is another institution now 
deservedly popular, yet, strange to say, it has not 
yet leaclied its majority. For a long time it had 
been the practice on tlie (Joiitiiient to make a 
special collection in the churclicri every year for 
tlie hospitals in each ])m'ticular district ; but 
until Dr James AVaklcy, editor of the hancety 
started the ^letropolitan Hospital Home Fund in 
1873, ‘Hospital Sunday’ was practically unknown 
in Great Britain. 

Flower Services, which are now universally 
held, and which do so much to hrighten the 
dreary lives of hospital patients and workhouse 
inmates, were initiated in 1853 by the llev. W. M. 
Whittemore, D.l)., rector of St Katharine Cree, 
Leadenhall Street, E.O. The flower sei vice is now 
an annual institution in cluirches belonging to 
neaj'ly every denomination in the kingdom. 

Working-mens Clubs, so numerou.s now, did 
not exist a little over thirty years ago. In 
1858, the Bev. E. Butcher Chutmer, vicar of St 
Matthias, Salford, established the first regularly 
orgaiiisetl Working-men's Oluh, Miss Adeline 
Cooper, with the Earl of Shaftcsbury’.s assistance, 
followed suit with tlie Duck Lane Workmen’s 
Club in Westmin-ster in 18C0; and in 18H2, the 
Working-men’s Club and Institute Union was 
established. At first, Working-men’s Clubs — 
which really owe their origin to the zeal of the 
advocates of temperance — were teetotal establish- 
ments ; but it was s<)on found that these, how- 
ever excellent in intention, would never become 
national in the wider sense of the term ; and 
other Clubs were organised the refreshments in 
which were nut limited to beverages of a non- 
alcoholic character. These Clubs, many of them 
political, are now scattered far and wale through- 
out the country. 

Not far reumved from the Woj'king-men’s Club 
is the ‘British Workman Public-house.’ This 
movement was begun by Mr and Mrs Hind 
Smith in 1807. The ‘British Workmans,’ or 
Coffee Palaces as they are called, were established 
with the object of counteracting the attractioiis 
of the bar parlour. In 1875, the Cocoa House 
system was inaugurated at Liverpool ; and most 
of the large towirs in the kingdom are now fairly 
well provided witli houses for the sale of non- 
intoxicatiug refreshments. Many of them, too, 
are so successful financially that they are able 
to pay a very respectable dividend. 

Associated with the objects of the British 
Workman Public-houses are the Temperance 
Societies, and the oi‘igin of most of these is of 
recent date. The flrbt teetotal pledge w^as signed 
by Mr Joseph Livesey and a few friends at 
Preston, on September 1, and the word 

‘teetotal’ was unknown until it was invented by 
‘Dicky Turner,’ one of the Preston band, in 1833, 


There are now, probably, between five and six 
million teetotalers in the llnited Kingdom. 

A mong temperance societies the Good Templar 
Association occupies a prominent place. The 
‘LO.G.T.* had its birth in New York in 1851, 
In 1868 it was introduced into England by Mr 
Joseph Malins, who is still the leading niemlier 
of the order. Since its introduction into this 
country the Good Templar movement lias obtained 
many adhei'cnts, though of late it does not s^em 
to have engaged so much of public attention as 
it did some yearn ago. At the beginning of 
February 1890 the membership under the Grand 
Lodge of England numbered about one hundred 
thousand, and as these were joined during that 
montli by the Nortli of England Grand Lodge and 
the lJiiite<l Service Giand Lodge, the total mem- 
bership must now reach an enormous number, 

Aiiotlicr temperance agency which has obtained 
considerable notoriety is the Blue Kibbon move- 
ment. This also had its origin in America, where 
it was bemin by Francis Murphy, and was known 
as the ‘Murphy Movement.’ Jt was inaugurated 
in England by Mr William Noble at the Stan- 
dard Theatre, Shoreditch, on February 10, 1878, 
One million adherents to total abstinence were 
obtained during the first three years of its 
existence. 

Speaking of agencies of this character, the 
early history of the Salvation Army suggests 
it'^elf. This was begun in 1805 by the Kev. 
William Bootli, iiiuler the title of the ‘Christian 
Mission,’ and was carried on under that name 
till 1878, when tlie title of Salvation Army was 
Hubstituted. The ‘Army ’is now represented in 
every centre of population in the kingdom, and 
the uniform of its ‘soldiers’ is known in nearly 
every country in the world. 

Another army, which, though of quite a dif- 
ferent character from, and with mure military 
associations than Mr Booth’s, has become quite a 
regular institution in our midst, is composed of 
old soldiers, who receive the title of Commission- 
aires. The idea of forming a corps of messen- 
gers came originally — as the name commiBsionaire 
will suggest— -from France, for Paris possessed its 
public street mcBsengers before they were thought 
of in Britain. The corps was first established in 
this country by Captain E. Walter in 1859, and 
it now contains a large and most trustworthy 
body of men. 

Among all our popular institutions, there are 
perhaps none which appeal more strongly to our 
sympathies than those winch have for their 
object the saving of life in times of sudden 
danger. The Fire Brigade and the Lifeboat 
Service are the most prominent of these. From 
1833 to 1866 the extinguishing of fires in the 
metropolis was performed by the Fire Imurance 
Companies ; but in the latter year this duty was 
transferred to the MetropoliUin Board of Works ; 
and since then, the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
with Captain Shaw at its head, has enjoj^ed 
an ever-increasing populaiity. Every towm in 
Britain has now its Fire Brigade; and very feW 
country districts are not possessed of some organi- 
sation, voluntaiy or otherwise, for the protection 
of life and property from fire. 

The Lifebfiat Service is on even more popular 
institution, and has a century’s record of gallant, 
deeds to look back upon. The Eoyul National; 
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Lifel^oat Institution was founded in 1824; but 
uiore than thirty years previously (in 1789) the 
first lifeboat ihade its appearance at South Shields^ 
It was constructed by a Mr Greiithead, whose 
services to mariners in dutiL^er were recognised by 
the Society of Arts, which presented him with 
fift^ guineas and a gold medal. 

The Ambulance Association, another life-saving 
agency, has already far exceeded the most san- 
guine anticipations of its promoters. It was 
established in 1877 by the Duke of Manchester, 
and since its establishment has been the means of 
conveyiifg much-needed kuowleflge as to the pre- 
liminary treatment of the injured to probably 
not fewer than one humlred thousand students. 

So inucli hi\s been said and written about Post- 
office history, that it seems a work of supereroga- 
tion to refer to it here. It may, not, however, be 
genendJy known that in 1683 a London uphol- 
sterer named Robert Muri'uy successfully estub- 
lished a penny post in the metropolis ; and that 
afterwards, when the system came into the hands 
of William Dowcray, the business had become so 
valuable that Govern merit, with an eye to the 
main chance, obtained a King’s Bench decree that 
the whole thing should be ‘ handed o^'er to and 
remain the property ’ of the royal establishment. 
The introduction of the pe nny- jiostage system, 
properly .so called, in 1840 does not require a 
reference here. 

The Money Orders issued by the Post-ofiice 
had their origin iti a private s^ieculation by three 
Post-office officials, wlio began tlie system in 1792. 
At that time, however, no order could be issued 
for more than five guineas, and the charge for 
sending that amount was ds. (id. The system wjis 
taken over by the Post-office in 1838, and the five 
guineas for which 4 h. (id. Wfis charged in 1792 
can now be sent for fivepeuce. 

Postal Orders are but a decfide old. Their 
issue was begun in 1881; and since then, their 
popularity has incrciised year by year, so much 
so, indeed, that, in business circles, postal orders i 
now frequently paas through many hands as a 
medium of exchange before being presented for 
conversion into casli at the Porit-offi('e counter. I 


A ROxMANCE OF MIDDLE AGE. 

CHAPTER II.-~CONCLU.SION. 

The next luorumg nuthiiig umusual marked the 
conduct of either of the Mias Powers. Miss 
Sabrina was calmly dignified, as was her wont ; 
and if , Miss Elizabeth’s cheeks were a shade paler 
than jiisual, her laugh was ever on her lips, and 
her Spirits seemed even brighter than usual. 
That pride of ours which bids us don tlie mask of 
tfiirth was strong in her. Sabrina should never 
guess the impression that Dr Meadows' conduct 
had made upon her foolish old heart ! While the 
sisters were sitting at breakfast, Bridget, their 
one domestic,, brought in a foreign-looking letter. 
Ohloe“, their married .sister, was living in Mar- 
seilles with her husband, M. Cervay, a French 
archifeaet, who was superintending the building 
of a lai*ge theatre .there ; and her weekly letters 
jsvef'e ■ kx>ked forward to with great pleasure 
; by both sisters, , though Miss Sabrina had an 
inbarn horror of .Fi'tmce and everything French. 


The very words suggested something highly 
improper and objectionable, in her opinion. But 
this was not the usual day for CJiloc’s letter, so 
they felt a little anxious as the envelope was torn 
open. 

‘I hope nothing is wrong, Sabrina?’ a«ked 
Miss Elizabeth. She would not have dreamed of 
looking over her sister’s shoulder to ascertain for 
herself. 

‘ No ; nothing is wrong, Elizabeth ; but the 
letter contains some important news,’ answjBPed 
Miss Sabrina, handing the letter to her sistjjBr. 

The news was that M. (Jervay pi been 
urgently reniiested by his father, lived in 
Chicago, and was failing iu heajilf; to pay him 
a long visit as Soon as his present work diould 
be at an end. 

‘Engine will sec the completion of bis work“^' 
heremext week,’ wrote (Jhlo(i, ‘and we shall then 
.start for Chicago. Work is scarce here ; aiid' tny 
husband tliiuks of .settling in the United States, 
probably neat his father. But, meanwhile, we 
should like our one child, Bien Aimee, who is 
about nineteen, to have a <]iiiet house. She is 
not very strong, and the unsettled life we shall 
lead for a time would be very bad for any girl. 
Dear sisters, yon can guess what I am about to 
ask you. Will you take our child till we are 
settled iu a home of our own ? All arrangeuieuts 
shall be made. While I write, a telegram has | 
come to hasten our visit, as my father-in-law 
is growing I’iqiidly worse. Counting on your 
ready consent, we shall ])Ut Aimee under tlie 
escort of a friend who is also coming to England, 
and she will be wdtli yon, all being well, oil the 
evening of next Friday.’ 

Then followetl many injunctions to take care 
of ‘our dear child, our Bien Aiimh*,’ and to teach 
her the housewifely gifts that (fiiloe knew her 
sistei's possessed. 

When MUs Elizabeth had finished reading the 
letter, slie di’ew a long breath. 

‘1 am glad (’hloe nas such confidence in our i 
I love for her,’ .said Mis.s Sabrina with moist eves., J 
*I shall wi’ite her at once to say how more than 
glad we .'-hall b<‘ fo have her child. She will 
brighten us up, quiet old maids that we are.’ 

‘We will give her the front bedroom, Sabrina, 
and I woll move into thii little one over the 
kitcdien,’ said Miss Elizabeth, ever intent on 
jcindly deeds. 

But her sister (qmosed her with quiet deter- 
mination. ‘ 1 shall sleep in the back j'oom, Eliza- 
beth. Vou know, my dear, how liable you are 
to take cold ; and there is a most trying draught 
from that cJiimney.’ 

The intervening days — it was then Sunday — 
were .spent in removing Miss Sabrina’s belongings 
and making the guest’s room as pretty as possible, 
Miss Elizabeth denuding her own room of many 
of its quaint ornaments that Bien Aiim5e might 
have everytliiiig bright around her. 

On the Friday morning, Miss Elizabeth went 
down into the village to order supplies for the 
w^eek-end, and as she came up the hill carrying 
a basket of fresh brown eggs, she met Dr Meadows , 
coming out of the chemist’s shop. He accosted 
her with a friendly greeting, The hand that lay 
in his for a moment trembled, and the basket 
nearly fell ; but remembering Sabrina’s injunc- 
tions, Miss Elizabeth drew her slight form up 
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with wounded pride and resolved to treat Dr 
Meadows very coldly. 

* Shull I carry your basket for you, Miss Kliza- 
bethl’ lie asked, bending down to catch a glimpse 
of her averted face. 

‘ Thanks, Dr Meailows ; but I prefer to carry 
it myself.’ 

For a few moments silence ensued ; and Dr 
Meadows stopped at the gate of his own house, 
and determined to make one more attempt to 
melt the little lady’s icy tones. ‘May I walk 
up with you, Elizabeth?’ he asked in tones of 
reproachful tenderness and respect. 

Wounded by what she was forced to believe 
his meaningless sentimentalism, Miss Elizabeth 
looked straight into Dr Meadows’ eyes and said 
coldly: ‘No; 1 thank you— I prefer to wajk hy 
myself.’ 

With a low bow, the Doctor turned in at his 
gate ; and Miss Elizabeth, with sore and wounded 
heart, toiled vq) tlie hill alone — only prevented 
from bursting into tears by the grim satisfaction 
of having done her duty. 

About eight o’clock that evening the village 
omnibus drew up at tlie hack gate of Hunnybank 
Cottage, and a slight tall girl, with pale tear- 
stained cheek.'^, alighted, and ran into tlie arms 
so kindly held out to greet her. She suffered 
herself to be led into the cool drawing-room and 
laid on the couch by the open window. 

‘Poor tired child!’ said Miss Sabrina, with 
unwonted tenderness, smoothing the girl’s dark 
hair as she lay and cried for very weariness. 
‘ ]hit cheer up, my dear. Here is your aunt 
Elizabeth bringing yon some sweet cakes of her 
own baking and a glass of new milk. Try to 
eat, and then you shall go to l)(‘d. — To-morrow 
yon will wake up quite refreshed and happy.’ 

Thus urged, Aimce dried her eyes, ami slipping 
her arm round her aunt’s neck, kissed her on 
both cheeks in her impulsive foreign way. 

‘Yon are a good kind aunt. — Aunt Sabrina, is 
it not?' she asked in broken English. —‘And you 
are Aunt Elizabctli ? Put I sliall call you Tante 
£lise; it is prettier, do you not think?’ she added, 
turning to Miss Elizabeth. 

‘ Call me what you like, dear, if you will only 
eat what I have brouglit you. To-morrow, wc 
will iiear all about your mother and father,’ said 
her aunt, stooping to kiss the clieck held up to 
her. 

‘Ah, you are so kind, so kind;’ and the tired 
girl fell to crying again, touched by the tender- 
ness of the two gentle ladies. 

‘Come, my dear,’ said Miss Sabrina when 
Aim6e hud been prevailed upon to drink the 
milk and nibble a moml of cuke. ‘ I am going 
to put you to bed without asking your leave.’ 

Notliirifj loth, Aiuu^e followed her aunt up- 
stairs, aiui was soon tucked up in Ijer welcome 
bed, where she slept the dreamless sleep of 
wearied youth, and woke^ the next morning to 
see a yellow ray of sunshine slanting in through 
the white blind. 

‘Ah, you look bett(;r to-day, mv dear,’ Miss 
Sabrina said as Aiuice came into the parlour at 
breakfast-time with cheeks rosy from a wulk round 
the garden and eyes bright after a long sleep. 

‘OU yes, ma tante. I do not mean to be 
a damp blanket — I think yon say,* she answered 
gaily; ‘and I may explore these lovely woods 


behind the house, and learn to bake these sweet 
cakes— may I not? And ah, but there will be 
a thousand things to do ; and you must hear 
all about la belle France.' 

A few days passed full of delightful novelty 
to Aimce ; but Miss Sabrina noticed that her 
sister’s checks were growing paler, and was not 
deceived by her assumed cheerfulness. 

‘Elizabeth,’ she said one evening, after Aimce 
had gone to bed, tired from a long ramble in 
the woods, ‘I have been thinking ^liat this 
w*oiild be a very good opportunity to pay your 
long-promised visit to Mrs Carrutbers’ — naming 
an old friend of Miss Elizabeth’s who had recently 
become a widow. ‘You see, 1 shall have Ainn'^e 
to take care of me ; and 1 think the change 
will do you good.’ 

There was no es(‘aping the scrutiny of those 
all-seeing gray eyes, so Miss Elizabeth quietly 
dropped her mask and assented. 

Accor<liugly, tlie next day she packed her little 
trunk, and sU^amed away submissively to her 
friend’s house at Carlisle, a distance of about 
twenty miles. 

On the evening after her departure, Aim/'e 
was watering the grass in front of the porch, 
when a low ciy leacljcd lier ears through the 
open door that led into the lobby. Running 
into the house, she found her aunt sitting on 
a chair in the hall, evidently in great pain. 

‘Hehis!’ she cried, ‘what is it you have d\me, 
ma tante ? ’ 

‘I fear I have sprained my ankle, dear,’ 
answered liliss Sabrina, her faie all dinwn with 
pain. ‘ Will you send llridget fur Dr Meadows? 

I cannot move till he lias done something for me. 

I stupidly caught my foot in the stair carpet 
-where tln)se nails liave come out’ 

111 about a qu alter of an hour Dr Meadows 
came hurrying in, and, with Briilget’s assistance, 
(tarried Mi^s Sabrina np to her bedroom, after 
lirst bandaging the injured ankle. 

Leaving her with strict injunctions not to 
move, he went down-stairs, followed by Ainnk*, 
wlio inti'odnced lierself in her pretty foreign 
way; ‘^^oiis savez — ah, you know, monsieur— 
that Tank Elise is away — Mees Elizabctli, I 
-hould say. It would be better — would it not? 
-to keep the news of this little accident from 
her, in order not to spoil her holiday ?’ 

‘Is Miss Elizaheth away?’ asked the doctor 
rather abruptly, knitting hie heavy brow.s. 

‘Ah yes. She was not looking as she ought. 
Her clieeks were pale ; so ma tante sent her 
to get a leetle change.’ 

‘1 am sorry to hear slie is not well,’ Dr 
Meadows, as he stood with his hand upon the 
half-open door. — ‘ Well, you will not allow your 
aunt to get out of bed, Miss Cervay. I will call 
in the morning. Good-evening to jrou.* 

‘ Ilow' nice Monsieur le Docteur is,* said Aimee 
when she returned to her aunt’s bedside. ‘lie 
has an air so strong and noble. Is he long your 
doctor?’ 

‘He is a very old friend,’ said Miss Sabrina 
with some constraint, ‘But w^e have been for- 
tunate enough not to require his professional 
services very often ’ 

‘He is married, n’est-ce pa&?’ I 


‘No ; he is a widower;’ and the subject dropped. 
A week or two parsed, and ithe doetqr called 
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every day/ He was amused by Aini^'s impulsive 
ways, and enjoyed listening to her lively chatter. 
She soon became quite at home with him, and 
told him about her father and mother, and Ma 
belle France ; ' for he was not a busy man now, 
and would stroll round the garden with lier after 
seeing his patient, and draw out her rhildish 
conhdences, till her affectionate nature, together 
with the instinct that made her trust him so 
completely, soon caused her to reganl him as an 
old iriend^-almoflt as a temporary father. 

Soon Miss Sabrina was ailowetl to come down- 
'etaira for a few hours every day, and from the 
drawing-room window where she lay on the 
couch she watched the nii<ldle-aged man and the 
young girl take their habitual stroll together, 
and gra<lually the idea grew in her mind Unit 
Dr Meadows w^as seeking a bride in (jarneat— tbe 
niece, and not the aunt. 

The night before Miss Elizabeth’s rtdurn, 
was talking to the doctor of her younger aunt. 
He had hetm drinking tea with them in honour 
of Miss Sabrina’s first walk rountl the garden. 
*I shoubl way, mun ami,’ she said rellectively, ‘if 
Taute jElisc were younger, that she had “la 
grande passion,” For see, when a girl in France 
has it,* she grows pale ; she seems not lo hear 
you when you speak to her ; and then her laugh 
pounds strange and harsh. Ho it is with Taute 
Flise ; and are not English and French alike in 
that? But then, alas! 1 fear she is too old for 
la grande passion ’ 

‘Too old !’ said the Doctor indignantly, adding 
involuntarily : ‘ J am not too old.’ 

Something in liiw voice caught the giiTs atten- 
tion. She looked up curiously at hini, and he, 
foolish ancient lover, blushed like a girl beneath 
her inquiring eyes. ‘Ah 1 ’ she cried archly, 
‘you — my mock-pnpa— are you iu love? Why, 
of course,’ she cried again, clapping her hands in 
childish delight at her own quick perception. 
‘You are iniovt' with Tante Elise. Why did I 
not guess before?* Then, noticing that his face 
waa very grave, her mood changed at once, and 
raising his hand to her lips, she kis.sed it impul- 
sively, ‘Ah, I am so sorry,’ she said apolo- 
getically. I should not have said it. I will not 
be rude again and with a hasty ‘ Good-bye’ she 
; turned and ran back into the house. 

Mies Habrina had been watching the little 
acene, and never doubted that Dr Meadows 
would now ask for Aimee’s hand at the earliebt 
opportunity. 

‘I shall refer him to her parents, of course,’ 
aim thought; ‘yet 1 am sure tliey could not but 
approve.^ I knew he would choose a young bride. 
Wnat a good thing I warned Elizabeth in time. 
I shall tell her first thing when she comes home ; 
and meanwhile I will not mentiem the subject 
to Aim^e.’ 

> The next day Mias Elia^abeth returned, looking 
A shade fresher for her change ; and for a long 
time . Hiat evening the sisters were closeted in 
l&ss Sabrina’s * bedroom. At tlie end of that 
tihie Miss Elizabeth emerged very white and 
ilraWnj and she knelt long into the silent watches 
0f the night, praying for the spirit pf unselfish- 
which should make her rejoice in her 
: good fortune. 

i Dr Meadnws left Aim<5e at . the gate, 


he swore inwardly at having betrayed himself; 
but when his wrath had cooled a little, he 
thought of her words, and soon the manliness 
within him began to cry out against the timidity 
an<l self-depreciation that had htdd him back 
from making a straiglitforward appeal to Miss 
Elizabeth’s feelings. Then and there he decided 
once more to ‘screw his courage to the .stickirig- 
point,’ and ‘We’ll not fail’ he said to himself 
as he stood on the doorstep ; and he pulled the 
bell so vigorously that the servant came running 
to the door in dishevelled alarm. 

Accordingly, the morning after Miss Eliza- 
beth’s return he donned a fine white waistcoat, 
buttoned up bis frock-coat with agile fingers, 
and sallied forth to place his happiness in the 
scale of fickle fortune. He was fortunate enough 
to limf Miss Elizabeth alone in the drawing-room 
arranging tiowere in a gown of Quaker gray. 
Determined at once to broach the subject upper- 
most in his mind, lie began- after a little liiita- 
niing and hawing- iu this wise : ‘Miss Elizabeth, 
1 have come to speak to you on a subje(‘t which 
concerns my happiness very deeply.’ 

Hu it was true ; Sabrina bad been quite right ! 

‘Yes, Dr Meadows,’ said Miss Elizabetli nerv- 
ously, pulling a pan’^y to pieces as she spoke. 
‘I know— that is— we are quite prepared — 1 will 
go and fetch Sabrina.’ 

‘Fetcli Sabrina?’ echoed tlie good Doctor in 
a.stt)nishmont at this novel way of receiving a 
speech so obvious in its meaning. 

Miss Elizabeth became more iind more ffuiTied. 
‘ W(*ll — I will fetch Ainico,’ she said tremulously. 
Then, catching the Doclur’s eye, and reading a 
strange tale tlierein, she added wiUUy, in her 
confusion, ‘ or both of them.’ 

Huddenly it all flashed upon the Doctor. He 
moved to where ^liss Elizabeth was standing, 
and took both her hands in his. ‘Is it iiossible, 
Elizabetli, that yon can mistake wliat I mean ?’ 

‘Gh, please don’t talk like that, Dr Meadows,’ 
sobbod Miss Fdizabetli in dismay, ‘I promised 
Sabrina that 1 would not let you lead me into 
foo-oo-li.sh sentirnent-a-lism,’ 

‘What do you mean, Elizabeth? 1 love you. 
I want you to be my wife. It is “Ycvs,” is it 
not?’ he asked tenderly, for Miss Elizabeth hud 
unconsciously laid her head on his slioulder and 
was sobbing as if lier heart would break. 

‘But Sabrina said you were only a bec-ee-e,' 
she muriuured piteously through her tears, ‘and 
that you — ilevv about— sucking a litllc honey— 
here and- -there; and that if you ever were to 
settle, it would be on some g-gorgeoua flower ; 
and 1 am only a— compai’atively p-poor old umid.’ 
She had learned her lesson well. 

At that moment Dr Meadows hated Miss 
Sabrina witli a vindictive hatred. But he con- 
trolled it, and gently putting his arm around 
Miss Elizabeth, he drew her to him and tried to 
soothe her agitation. ‘ I don’t think 1 am a bee,* 
he said, hardly able to keep from smiling at the 
apt comparison : ‘and if I am, why, my dear, I 
have got a cosy hive, and you shall come and be 
m}'- queen.’ 

"^Tlien he langhed at his foolish words, and Miss 
Elizabeth laughed too, and was Just -wiping her 
dyes, when Sabrina opened the drawing-room 
door. She stood still for a few moments^ looking 
with bewildered eyes at the ‘ tableau vivaiit.’ 
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^Mjss Sabrina,* said Dr Meadows, stepping 
forward, ‘ I have asked your sister to become my 
wife, and she has done me the honour to accept 
my offer. I cannot ask for your sanction, but I 
should like your blessing and continued friend- 
ship. Believe me, 1 am not the light rover you 
imagine. I will take care of Elizabeth, and you 
shall not feel that you have lost a sister ; but 
only, bv God*s help, that you have gained a 
brotheiv And stooping, he raised Miss Sabrina’s 
liand to his lips. 

river Lys, whose velocity is only at the rate of 
three miles an hour. The straw is sunk packed 
in crates, and for many miles both banks of the 
river are used as steeping- grounds. In Russia, 
on the other liand, the flax is merely spread 
upon the ground and the rain is left to do the 
steeping. On Irish flax fai*ms the straw is 
thrown into pits or wells with the seed still 
on* it, the farmers not having learned the coriti- | 
iientul trick of saving the seed and yet getting 
good fibre. Much expense is conscqu^jiitly in- 
curred in obtaining seed from abroad. On the 
Continent, too, the method of ‘scutching’ is 
widely different, the yield of fibi^e being usually 
wider and better. So general is the necessary 
technical knowdedge that in the sen telling- mills 
the labour is mostly that of girls and lads from 
seventeen to twenty years old; instead of men, 
as in Ireland, earning Unity bliilliiigs a week. 
Botlf the cheapness and the efficiency of the 
labour arc said to be due to the separation of 
the functions of the producer from what are 
really tliose of the manufacturer. 

There are two methods by which this is 
accomplished. The farmer may buy the seed 
and sow it on his land, in ortler to sell it to 
the factor, who will pre])are the fiax for the 
market. The factor, on the other hand, may 
himself provide the seed and hire the land from 
the farmer, whose remnueratiou for preparing 
the land, sowing the seed, &c., will be included 
ill the rent It is to the adoption of one or the 
other of these i>lans tliat some people in Ireland 
are looking for a revival of what should be one 
of its most important industries. At the present 
time the crop is only cultivated to any extent 
in seven out of tlie thirty-two counties, the 
uroduction of fiax in all the southern counties 
being quite insignificant. The average crop of 
the seven counties i.s vvorth eight hundred tnou- 
sand i)Ounds i)er annum ; so that, if the other 
tweiity-fiv’'e counties were producers in the same 
proportion, Ireland’s flax industry — regardless of 
the seed that should be saved under an improved 
system, which would in itself represent a con- 
siderable sum — could be made to realise an 
income of between three and four million pounds - 
yearly. As a matter of fact, the experts are of 
opinion that with its well-watered valleys, the 
south of Ireland is even better adapted to the 
production of flax than the north. Before the 
farmers of the south can supply Belfast market 
with fibre equal to that wbicli is now imported 
from across tne seas, tlieie must, it is thouglit, be 
some intermediate agency by which the prepara- 
tory processes (ould be undertaken. Some two 
years ago, a Belfast manufacturer made a very suc- 
cessful experiment with flax-groMung in the south 
on the continental system. He rented sixty 
acres of land near Cork which he had prepared 
for a fiax -crop. Last season the land yielded 

eighty stones of fibre of the value of ten shillings 
per stone, and seed to the value of six pounds 
per acre, the profit being over three hundred 
per cent This is pi*obably an exceptional Iv 
favourable result, but it certainly shows that, 
under proper conditions, the protluction of flax 
in the soiithcrn parts of the island can be made 
to yield wealth beyond the Irish farmersNlreanis 
of avarice. In order to give the continental 
plan a in Tipperary, Mr Tjiomas Dickson^ I 
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HOW IT MAY BE REVIVED. 

For some time past the production of Irish flax 
has been on the decline. It is one of the ^uost 
distressing facts in connection with that distressful 
country, that while the linen industry of Belfast 
has been growing and prospering, the native 
cultivation of the raw material upon which it 
depends lias been growing smaller by degrees 
and miserably less. Flax-imports into the United 
Kingdom from the Continent now amount to 
the formidable figure of seven million pounds per 
annum. Russia, Holland, and Belgium each send 
their quota to the merchants of Belfast Accord- 
ing to competent authorities, this state of things 
does not arise from the natural inferiority of 
Irish fiax or the unsuitability of soil and climate. 
It is said that Ireland should not only be able 
to provide for all its own needs, but should also 
be a large exporter of fiax. I’rofessor Sullivan of 
(lork writes: *I have examined all the soils of 
Europe and of nineteen American States ; none 
of all these possesses the properties ior the pro- 
duction of fibre e(iual to the soil of Ireland.’ 
The failure of Irish fiax in the native market, 
which is just now attracting serious attention 
across St George’s Channel, can be explained 
only by the defective way in which the crop 
is cultivated. 

There is one all-important diftcrence between 
the flax industry of Uie (Continent and that of 
Ii'eland. In Ireland, the fanners produce the 
crop and prepare it for the cloth manufacturer. 
In Belgium, in Holland, and in Russia, on the 
other hand, the farmer concerns himself solely 
with the cultivation of the crop. The prepara- 
tion of the fibre is in the hands of persons 
specially skilled and trained in the work. The 
continuance in Iieland of the old system is 
known to entail much loss and waste ; while it 
is seemingly on account of the greater efficiency 
and higher quality arising from the division of 
labour that the Belfast manufacturers so fre- 
quently prefer the foreign to the home-grown 
article. After the farmer has sown the seed and 
gathered the crop, several processes remain before 
the flax can be used in the cloth-mills. The most 
important are technically known as ‘steeping’ 
ana ‘scutching.’ By steeping is generally meant 

* i^inking the straw in deep water. Different 
methous of steeping prevail in different countries, 
according to local circumstances. In Holland, 
stones are scarce, so the flax has to be laid on 
the surface of the water and then covered with 
mud raked up from the bottom of the winter. 
The finest flax in the world comes from Oourtrui, 
in Belgium, where tlie fibre is steeped in the 
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M.P., ba« started a guarantee fund for the 
renting and working of a hundr^ acres. Ireland 
sorely needs industries of some kind or other; 
and in tins movement all party antagonism can 
surely be sunk. 

A h U MINI U M. 

AntJMTNnJM has steadily advanced in importance 
of late years, and recent discoveries, largely 
reducing the cost of production, cannot fail to 
lead to a considerably augmented output of this 
metal, whic.h appears undoubtedly destined to 
play an increasingly commanding part in the 
metiillurgicul world. Hence, a few words <lealing 
with tins comparatively new metal, its history, 
methods of production, and application^ in the 
arts and industries, may prove of some passing 
interest to our readers. 

The name is derived from the ‘aluincn’ of %he 
Homans, tln)Ugh the metal we thus designate 
is not believed to have been known to the 
ancients, Margraff, in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, prov'ed the eartli alumina to be 
a distinct substance ; but it w’as not until about I 
the year that Wohler, to whom must be 
credited the true discovery of aluminium, first | 
succeeded in extracting the metal. Aluminium ' 
remained, howev(‘r, a laboratory product until 
some thirty years later, when St Claire Deville, ' 
under the auspices of Napoleon III., perfectcMl 
its manufacture, and plaootl the metal on a | 
commercial basis. Tlie first works for producing ' 
aluminium in any (|uantity were established 
near Arles, in Fj'ancc, and by what has since 1 
become known as the i)evillc process ; the metal ' 
could be procured in Paris in 1807 at about 
78. fid. per ounce. j 

In 1860, works were started at Battersea, near ! 
London, in which aluminiiiiii was produced more | 
economically from cryolite and sodium by 1 
methods due to Dr l^ercy, and saving about i 
half tlic cost of the Deville process. Oryolib*, 
w'hich contains about 13*5 per cent of aluminium, 
is, it may licre be stated, a mineral found only 
in one part of Greenland ; but so extensive i» 
the deposit that no danger exists of its exhaus- 
tion. 

Before dealing with the many j»roccsso.s now 
in the field for the cheap production of alumi- 
, nium, we may briefly glance at the properties and 
special bharacteristics of the metal under con- 
sideration. Aluminium has a white silver-liko 
appearance, is both malleable and ductile ; and 
from its sonorous properties is much ii.sed in the 
manufacture of bells. An exceedingly important 
feature is itvS lightness, a property which favours 
its employment for many special purposes. Alu- 
minium has a specific gravity of only 2*56 -- 
that is, is two and a half times as heavy as 
water, and is four times lighter than silver. 
Seat and electricity are conducted by aluminium 
eii well as by silver; whilst it does not oxidise 
in air eyen at red*heat, has no action on water 
At ordinary temperature, and preserves its lustre 
silver wbuld tarnish ; being thus spe- 
/(^Hy remarkable as the lightest laetal capaule 
W i^$isfcing the action of air even in the presence 

; We have already indicated the broad feature 
of the production m aJumininm. At the prosoht 


time the principal processes in the field for the 
manufacture of the metal are : the Castner 
process ; the Netto process ; the Cowles electrical 
process (differing from tlie first two named in 
not producing the metal itself, but alloys of 
aluminium with other metals), the Orabau 
system, the Hi^roult process (in use at Neu- 
haueen, in which again electricity is employed), 
and the Hall method (carried out both in Great 
Britain and America, and extracting the metal 
from clay). 

Passing to the varied uses to which this com- 
paratively new metal has been put, we find, 
amongst others, telescope lubes, opera glasses, 
sextants, physical and sui’gical apparatus, statu- 
ettes and works of art ; culinary utensils, coinage, 
jewellery, and a host of similar objects made 
from •!!, in which lightness and resistuuts tar- 
nishing are desiderata. 

In forming alloys generally, aluminium ' as 
a very wide field. With iron, three or loiir 
])Ounds to the ton rcdintes the melting-point to 
such a liquid state that the mixture fills the 
smallest interstices and produces the finest cast- 
ings- With copper, steel, and silver, aluminium 
also produces valuable alloys. 

It is not a little curious to note that a metal 
so difficult and costly of extraction is in its 
oxidised condition very abundantly met with 
in nature. 'Dius, an ordinary brick contains an 
appreciable amount of aluuiininm ; and a recent 
writer lias pointed out that an annual production 
of ten million tons of the metal from such a 
source woul<l at the end of one hundred yeai’s 
leave practically untouched in this country alone 
the inexhaustible depo.siU to be found. 

Enough has been said to provtt the many 
valuable properties and ever-increasing utility 
of the new* metal ; and with th<* unlimited 
supplie.s provided by Nature, and the constantly 
improvcil methods for cheapening ])roduction, 
there can be but little doubt tbat a very extended 
sphere lies before the metal we have briefly 
eketcbeil. 


T H K S 1 . 

A KiCH red radiaru'e fills tlie western sky 
Krc tia. corn' ce more ; 

The w eary w wh../ cec olos. rise aiu) fall 
Dash on tlio pobbb'cl shore. 

The monniful cadence of the secthuig tide 
Is silent in rniuc car ; 

My heait is full of Hint sw'oet soul who died 
In the wane of y ester year. 

The wind sounds shrilly in the hollow cave, 

The sea-gull sh> ieks hard by, 

The surging breakers ever buret and lave 
The rocks beneath j but 1 

Am deaf unto wild Nature's harmony. 

One soft voice fdb udne ears-^ 

The voice of one that I shall never see 
Through all the coming years. 

W. Dkvkkkux, 
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’’AILWAY SIGNALMEN. I 

j The public seldoni come in con tact, with this! 
' ' class of men. Tliey know them, however, from 
seeing them in their box, or more often looking 
out of tlieir windows, intently gazing into all the 
carriages as tliey pass. The eye of the signalman 
gets so used to watching a train in motion that 
he can generally tell if there are any inspectors 
or other officers travelling in them j and should 
there be one, the fact is soon sent on ahead. The 
h’ute, officious, or disagreeable officials generally 
liave a nickname, and the notice will then be 
telegraphed thus: ‘Shark on tlie line,’ ‘Bear 
1 1.15 hence.’ ‘Bull in rear carriage.* A certain 
signal inspector once, huwever, got into a box 
ahead before the message came, and while he was 
there it was being received, and being able to j 
read the instrument, he took the message himself, 
which ran : ‘ Old Butterhead is about.’ He then 
replied to it thus : ' And will be with you next 
up"train.’ Arriving at the signal-box whence the 
message was sent, he said : ‘ Vou see Old Butter^ 
head is here ; and he fines you a shilling for 
ut^ing the telegraph instrument for other than 
Company's business.’ 

Signalmen have to spend from eight to twelve 
hours in their boxes at a time, and are siipi)osed 
never to leave it while on duty. Some of the 
country boxes aro very cheerful, especially where 
the men are fond of flowers; for there is often 
])lenty of room for two or tluee dozen pots of 
plants, and in the winter there is a fire burning 
night and day, so that with a little care they can 
be kept thriving till the spring. A table, a chair, 
a stool, and a fixed desk constitute the furniture 
of the place. A row of levers kept beautifully 
bright adds to the cheerfulness of the sparsely- 
furnished chamber. Telegraph iiistruments and 
dials showing whether the line is blocked or clear 
are decidedly ornaments. Here, then, lives the 
man so many hours a day ; and in a busy place 
he must work hard. The pulling of some of the 
levers is no child’s play ; and when this part of 
his wprk is done a hundred and fifty times in 


eight, ten, or twelve hour’s, and all the trains have 
to be booked, besides signalling the trains forward, 
one can imagine that when his day’s work is fin- 
ished the signalman is tired out. 1 know one box 
whicli would not be considered a busy one where 
at times the man on night duty has not had time 
to eat a meal witliout having to get up from it 
constantly. During the day, in busy boxes there 
is a lad wdio does the telegraphing, but at night 
the signalman has to do it all himself. 

There is a vast difference in the system of' 
signalling to-day from that of tweirty years ago ; 
mechanical science has made such strides, that 
the whole business of signalling is done by 
machinery, worked by a man, but so interlocked 
tjiat in some cases he could not cause an accident 
if he would. Carelessness and forgetfulness are 
the only causes of accidents now, so far as signal- 
men are concerned. But though they are assisted 
so much by every contrivance to ensure safety, 
yet the signalman should be a man of nerve, with 
a cool head and a steady hand, for, Mdien an acci- 
dent does take ])lace, much depends upon his 
judgment whether the effect may bo intensified. 
He tlien has to stop all train.% by using the tele- 
graph ; to inform his superior officers ; and on 
their arrival, to act os a telegraph clerk. This 
may seem nothing ; but with a train wrecked 
within sight, and groans of the injured within 
hearing, it requires an immense amount of cool- 
ness to do that work pi^perly. 

Knowing as they do their important and re<- 
sponsible position, they have banded themselves 
together in a very strong union, and of all classes 
of railway servants they are the most given to 
grumbling. They have received more considera- 
tion from their directors than any other class, 
and some years back their discontent threatened, 
to result in a strike. I believe the date was even 
fixed when they should all leave their, work. 
But the executive of the different railways had 
foreseen this, and if it had come to possj they 
were prepared to place a man in every box com- 
petent enough to let the traffic contihne, though 
with much more delay. Fortunately for Wth ! 
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the signah^eh and the public, this did not then 
take place. A strike is only justified when men 
are unj^asonably dealt with. Not even the success 
of a strike is a proof of its justification. Labour 
never has been and never will be victorious over 
capital ; neither can capital compel labour ; there- 
fore, the only basis on which they can get on 
and agree is that of reasonableness towards one 
another. If some of the men have cause to com- 
plain of very haVd work, some can also grumble 
at not having enough to do. In the latter case 
they ofted fill up their time at wood-carving, fret- 
work, bird-cage making, and such dike employ- 
luent, and get very skilful ‘at it j but the silent 
monotony of such a sigual-box as there is at 
Eibblehead must be worse than overwork. Few 
men stop there willingly ; and I believe it has 
been made a sort of House of Correction for 
troublesome men till the last few years. A native 
is now stationed there, an<l is happy, much to>the 
joy of those who have been and might be there 
agaiiL 

Idle sigualmim has lieeu called the ‘ lightliouse- 
man of the iron road,’ juul that is exactly what he 
is ; but he has a more pleasant life. The solitmle 
of the lighthouse, and the vast expanse of sea 
around, with occiisional storms of such violence 
as can scarcely be imagined by the landsman, 
irrespective of all deeds of daring and bravery, 
will ever make the calling of the lighthouse 
keeper a romantic one. But there is no romance 
in railwjiy life, aiul the novelist who should 
endeavour to make it so will he well ])atronised 
if he succeed. The feelings of the signalman and 
lighthouse keeper must be alike when the one secs 
a train bounding on to destruction, and the other 
sees a ship corning straight on to some dangerous 
rocks. Tliey both will hear the cries of the 
injured and dying; tliey both will see mangled 
bcMdies lying about, and they both have to put 
their wits to work to help the sulferers. A thun- 
derstorm at sea as seen from a lighthouse is an 
awful sight ; but from what 1 have heard from 
signalmen in exposed positions, I am inclined 
to believe that it is more awful in a signal-box. 
The lightning flashing about the levers, tlic loud 
cracking reports of the telegraph instrument, 
which emits sparks of fire, and no one near to 
speak to, hiis unnerved for life more than one 
aignalmuu. It is bravery and a sense of duty 
that makes a man in that position stick to his 
^post. aM 4 continue his signalling work. That, fis 
a body, they are mindful of the safety of the 
public, is proved by the following fact. At a 
certain signal-box the signals were seen to be 
clear for an up and a down train to pass ; but 
before the trains came up, all the signals were 
observed to be at danger. The trains were 
brought to a standstill ; but no signuluiau was 
seen in the box. The guard went up tc> it, and 
saw the signalman lying dead on the floor. He 
liiukt have felt that fie was dying ; and thinking 
bl the safety of theitrains, he pulled the levers to 
with his strength and fell dead. 

allov?ed to have strangers in 
boitb^ nor other servants of the company 
on bwsitiaas. That they often do so, the 
'hhhlib \^eli WfO; but they ifiay not know 
bo are heavily fined. The 

' ilipeanihe monotony;>f,eji^t or ten hours’ working 
any; is certainly a great teinp- 


I tation for them to break the rule. The reason 
for the order is similar to tlie one on board ship 
which says, ‘Do not tiilk to the man at the 
wheel,’ 

Most signalmen have been porters, and when 
they have learned the telegraph, arc competent to 
take charge of a box. When, however, a man 
with little or no experience is to be made a 
signalman, he has to go through a course of 
instruction which will occupy him a month or 
80 accortling to his capabilities. Some are very 
slow in learning, and some have to be given up 
entirely. Such a one was a man from iht^ plough, 
who every time that the inspector exaiumed him 
as to what he should do under certain circum- 
stances replied, ‘ I am sure I don’t know.’ This 
went on week after week, till the inspector’s 
paticMce was getting tired out, and he was told 
that he would have one more chance. The day 
came, and a question as usual was put to liim, 
and he gave the same old reply. ‘Well, one 
more question,’ said the inspector. ‘SiippOhing 
an express train passed this box while your 
signals n^erc at danger, got off the line, and 
ploughed into those fields yonder, what should 
you doT The man scratched his head and 
replied, ‘ 1 should let the darned thing go, and 
give “ line clear.’” liis case was hopeless. 

Signalmen are generally divided into thi’ee 
classes. The first- class men are those at large 
stiitions and imporUuit junctions, such as Don- 
caster, Crewe, and Carlisle the second class at 
smaller stations ; and the third at roadside 
stations and block boxes. The last are boxes 
placed between two stations which are some 
miles apart, so as to shorten the block. Signal- 
boxes are seldom more than three miles apart. 

The men ai’c allowed a uniform, and similar 
privileges as are given to porters. Their vN’ages 
vary according to tlic class tliey are in, and arc 
about equal to skilled mechanics. Some lines 
give the men a half-yearly bonus of twenty or 
thirty shillings if they have* not been fined above 
u certain amount during the year. They have 
a great deal of responsibility ; but they have 
shown themselves equal to it. They are eligible 
for promotion, and many become inspectors and 
station-masters in jdaces where there is a great 
deal of outdoor work. Their position, therefore, 

I may, taking all things into consideration, he con- 
sidered a comfortable one. 
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CHAPTER XI.— FOOn’S PARADISE. 

Haviland Dumauksq, left to himself in the 
garden, paced uj) and down the narrow gravel 
walk, and turned over in his mind all these 
things seriously. Could it be that Mrs Maitland 
was right after all ? Was the painter man really 
coming after Psyche ? 

Women are lynx-eyed in matters of emotional 
expression, he reflect^ to himself in his general- 
ising way : in that, they resemble savages and 
the lower animals. Yes, and women of the 
inferior intellectual grades, like Mrs Maitland, 
are more lynx-eyed as a rule even than others : 
tlie lower the grade, the i^ore developed the 
uistinotive perceptive faculty. Tlieir Intuitions 
stand them m stead of reason. And, such ihthi- 
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iiom seldom err. No doubt she wfia right : uo 
doubt she was right. The young man wanted 
to marry Psyche. 

Blit in that case, what ought he himself, as a 
father, to do? The young man had probably 
neither money nor j)Osition. 

In any other relation of life, indeed, Huviluud 
Dumares<i would never have ihonglit for one 
moment of inquiring about either of those ad- 
ventitious circumstances. And he would have 
regarded their possession to a great extent as a 
positive disadvantage to the man who was cum- 
bered witli them. Money, he A\ould liave said, 
was a bar to exertion : position was antagonistic 
to wide human synipatliies. Those men best 
know the universe in which they live, tliose men 
best love their kind and all other kinds, who 
earn their own bread by the sweat of theiT brow, 
and who have felt the keen s])ur and common 
bond of hunger. So, as lecommeiidutions to a 
man in the abstract, poverty and insigiiilicaucc 
were far moixi important in IJavilaiid Dumaresq’s 
mind than money and position. 

But where Psyclie was concerned, things seemed 
quite otherwise. Tlie old pliilosopher had wasted 
his own life in the way ho liketl best, in obedience 
to the imperious demands of bis own inmost and 
highest nature ; but he wasn’t going to let Unit 
beautiful girl of his w^aste hers in the same foolish 
ependthrilt manner : she should profit, he whis- 
pered to himself fondly, hy lier fatlieEs hard and 
dearly-bought experience.. Eor his own part, 
Haviland bumaresq would not have taken fimn 
Charles Liniiell a twenty-guinea picture ; but 
for Psyche, he was ready to take from the first 
comer ton thousand a year, and u title, and a 
castle, and a place in the peerage, and anything 
else of vulgar estimation that the world, the mere 
wealthy commonplace world, could give him. 
He was prepared to debase biinself to Mrs Mait- 
land’s level. 

A twenty-guinea picture, indeoAl ! The young 
man seemed to ask twenty guineas for it as if 
money were water. Nay, he seemed actually t<! 
be j)Utting Ids price very low, as a matter of 
friendship to a special purchaser — and if st), 
Haviland Dumaresq felt he oinght cei’tainly to 
resent tlie uncalled-for liberty, for what right 
had the fellow to presume upon doing him a 
favour when he didn^t even so much as wish it 
But, setting that aside, and thinking only of 
Psyclie, if the yoonj^ man could really get twenty 
guineas— -or more — tor a mere casual water-colour 
sketch, mightn’t the matter be worth inquiring 
into, after all? Mightn’t he be a rising and well- 
to-do artist ? Haviland HunSaresq bated himself , 
for the unworthy thought ; but for Psyche’s sake 
he must hunt up something about this twenty- 
guinea painter fellow. 

After all, painters are often somebodies — even 
as the world judges, often somebodies. A painter 
— Heaven forgive him for so low a point of view 
■of an ennobling art— a painter may rise to be 
P.R.A. at last, and gain a knighthood, and be 
petted and admired, and earn Jots of money, and 
Jose his own soul— whatever was highest and 
purest and best witliin him— and make his wife 
be called My Lady, and give her all that money 
can buy of place and pleasure, and drive her out 
in the Park in a carriage with footmen, and take 
her to Court, like an African savage, bedizened 


with powder and paint and ostrich featheii?*-- 
Pall I the lowness, the meanness, the vulgarity, 
the barbarism of it!— But for Psyche!— A painter 
may often be a really rich man. Wliy, yes, he 
was really and truly sinking to the abject level 
of a Mrs Maitland. 

Mrs Maitjaud ! An idea ! Tho note ! The 
note I Wliat made Mrs Maitland angry about 
Psyche? Not meiviy because Psycho had got 
an admirer. Clearly, she must have thought 
that Psyche was setting her cap- us* she would 
call it in lierovvn liideous match-making dialect— 
at this twenty 'guinea paiumr fellow, Jhit if ao, 
tliat meant, as Haviland Dumaresq instinctively 
knew, that j\Irs Maitland wanted tlie painter 
fellow herself for Geraldine. And surely Mrs 
iMaitland wouldn’t want the young iiuiii \uiles.s 
she was sure he was a good inveylrnent. The 
Maitlands lived up to tlie very last penny of 
tlie Generars pay and tlie very lust farthing of 
Mrs Maitland’s small fortune. The boys were 
expensive : one iu tlie army ; two at Sandhurst 
or Marlborough ; and one who, as his mother 
ingenuously observed, liad ‘failed fur everything,’ 
and must now be sliipped off to try his fortiiiio 
in„New Zealand or Manitoba, It was positively 
necessary, as the Maitlands would put it, that 
Geraldine slioiild marry a man with money. 
And a man with money enough for Geraldine 
Maitland would presumably have money enough 
for his Psyclie also. 

Haviland Dumaresq paced up and down the 
garden walk, revolving these things long in 
his own troubled mind, turning tbem all over 
this M’ay and that, and unable to ariive at any 
decision about them. At last, wearied out with 
his own anxious tliought, he sat down on the 
bench under the gnarled old apple-lreo, and 
taking from his waistcoat ])Ocket that small card- 
board box with the silver-coated pellets, raised 
one of them mechanically to his tremldiug lips 
to calm his nerves from the tempest that possessed 
them. 

i’syche’s liapjiiness ! Ay, Psyche’s happiness ! 
Jt was uo less than Psyche’s happiness that was 
at stake. And Ui Haviland Dumaresq, now that 
the Encyclopuidic Philosophy was well olf his 
bands, and launched upon po.'sterity, the universe- 
consisted mainly of Psyche. Talk about the 
anthropocentric fallacy indeed ! Who Iiad done 
more to dispel that illusion than Haviland 
Dumaresq? Who had shown more clearly than 
he that instead of the universe revolving about 
mail as its tixed point and centre, man was but 
a single unimportant species, on the wiiukled 
surface of an unimportant satellite, attached by 
gravity to an unimportant sun ; the final pi-oduct 
of arrestetl radiant energy on the outer crust of 
an insignificant speck in boundless space? .And 
yet, when it came to the actual internal world, 
was it not also a fact that for Haviland Dumaresq 
the central point iu all the universe was Psyche, 
Psyche, Psyche, Psyche? and that afound her as 
primat'y aU the suns and constellations circled iix 
their orbits like obedient servants ? Was it not 
for her that the cosmos itself loosed the bands 
of Orion and shed the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades through long leagues of space upon her 
nightly dreams ? 

He was ixmsed from his reverie by a foot’* 
step on the gravel path outsidb ; not' the foot-. 
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$tep of a labourer slouelung by to work on the 
allotments beyond ; Haviland Dumaresq, in hia 
inferential fashion, knew it at once for the firm 
and even tread of a gentleman. The Loaiushire 
hinds loiter about like the half -emancipated serfs 
I they still are, he said to himself quietly : this is 
, the step of a freeman born, who walks the soil 
of England as if it belonged to liim. And sure 
ebough, raising his eyes across the hedge, he saw 
before him Reginald ManscL 
*Ha, Mansel,' he cried, beckoning his painter 
ttieighbour to turn aside into the garden, ^this 
is luck indeed. Coincideiicc seldom comes so 
pat, Toub'e the very man I wanted to see. Pve 
made my first appearance on this or any other 
stage as an art-patron to-day, and I’d like you 
to come and judge of my purchase. What do 
you say to tKis now?’ And he held up the 
water-obloiir, whicli lay boside him still on the 
rustic seat, for Manscl’s critical and professional 
opinion. 

The artist glanced at it witli a smile of recog- 
nition. ^What, LinneH’s?’ he cried. ‘Oh, I 
saw it earlier. I’ve watche<l it along through 
all its stages. It’s a very good sketch, very good 
indeed, lie never did better, to my iiiiml, with 
an English subject. Not over- elaborated with 
those finikin touches which often spoil Linnell’s 
beat work. It’s a perfect little idyll in green 
and ultramarine.’ And he eyed " it appreci- 
atively. ' 

‘You like it then?’ Dumaresq asked in a 
curious tone. 

‘Like it? Well, of course. One can’t help 
liking everything of LinnoH’s. He has the true 
touch of genius in all his work, if only he were 
a little bit leas supremely self-conscious.’ 

‘What do you think I gave for it?’ the old 
man suggesteil, with his head on one side like 
a critical connoisseur. 

‘Gave for it?’ Mansel repeated with an in- 
credulous stare. ‘ Youjidon’t mean to .say, then, 
Dutoaresq, you ’ve actually boutdit it V 
‘Bought it and paid for it, the philosopher 
anawered, with something very like unphilo- 
[ Sophie complacency, enjoying lii.y hearer’s obvious 
surprise. ‘Ah, you didn’t think I went in for 
pictures I Well, I don’t us a rule r I leave tho.se 
things to the great of this world. But, you see, 
as this was a special subject, of jjeciiliar interest 
to myself and Psycho, t thought I couldn’t let 
it fall to a niere stranger. I ’d fix it at once : 
I’d keep it in the fajnily. So I commi.ssioned 
] it beforehand, I think you call it ; and when 
i.Linnell came round this afternoon I paid him 
hie price and ‘gi'ed it in bond,’ like the Northern 
Parmer.— How much should you say, now, I 
ought to have spent upon it ?’ 

alahsel regarded first the picture and then the 
philosopher in hesitating silence for a few 
seconds. ‘Well,’ he Said irresolutely, after an 
. aivkw'ard pause, ‘ I don’t know, of course, what 
ilinnell ’s likely to, have put it at for you ; no 
i^Jodbt he let you have it a little cheaper; but 
i ^eTpiefcure as a picture ’s worth fifty guineas.’ 

, ‘ Fifty, guineas 1’ Pumaresq echoed in dismayed 

, fifty guineas/, Mansel answered quietly. 
iHnneir commi^nds htstmfU'ket, you know. He 
, get that for » ahjr day in London.* 

Hatffkfesf 8 gray eyes fiad^ed suddook 


1 fire. His first thought was that Liimell had 
' been guilty of rank disrespect to his person and 
position in letting him have a fifty-guinea picture 
at^ considerably less than half-price. Poor he 
might be— he had eat up half last night, indeed, 
toiling like a galley-slave at that penny-a-lining 
article on tlje Conservation of Energy for his 
hard-earned ‘honorarium,* as no doubt his pub- 
lishers grandiloquently termed it — but what right 
had a painter fellow whom lie ’d hardly even seen 
in his life yet, to lower prices for /nw, like a 
beggarly skinflint, or to take it for granted he 
couldn’t witli ease, from the plenitude of his 
wealth, .spare fifty guineas? 

His second thought was that a man who could 
earn fifty guineas ‘any day in London’ for a bit 
of a ^atcr- colour no bigger than a page of the 
Athenwim.^ might perhaps after all be able to 
make Psyche happy, 

‘That’s a very large sum,’ he said, drawing 
a long breath and looking hard at Mansel. 
‘Men of letters get nothing like that for their 
work, I’m afraid. But then, they don’t have 
anything to sell which can minister to the 
selfish mono])olist vanity of the rich and idle. 
No Manchester merchant can hang upon his 
walls a unique copy of “Paradise Lost” or a 
solitary exemplar of the “Novum Organum,” 
and say to his friends after dinner with vulgar 
pride : “ Look hei*e, So-and-so, that ’.s Milton’.s 
or Bacon’s greate.st work. I paid fifty thou- 
sand guineas down for that lot.^’ Still, even so, 
I’m surprised to heai* you painters earn your 
money so easily. Twenty guineas seemed to 
me in my ignorance a very big price indeed, 
to pav for it.’ 

‘Uh, Linnell can get that readily enough,’ 
Mansel answered with a sliort uneasy laugh. 
‘ His oils he sells at good prices at Ohristie’s. 
11 is water-colours are snapped up every year 
at the Institute. But then, you know, they 
take hini a good bit of time. lie’s a slow 
worker, and doesn’t get through many canvases 
in the course of a twelvemtmth.’ 

‘Now, how much do yon suppose a painter 
of his sort ought to earn on an average per 
annum?’ Dumaresq asked offhand, with too evi- 
dent an assumption of easy carelessness. ‘How 
would his income compare, for example, with 
an author’s or a journalist’s?’ 

‘Well, I really can’t say,’ Mansel answered, 
smiling, and perceiving his questioner’s drift 
at once, ‘Peimaps some five or .six hundred, 
all told ; perhaps a thousand ; perhaps more 
I than that.— But then,' he added, hi.s thoughts 
keeping pace all ’along with Dumaresq’-s, ‘ he 
may have private means of his own as well, 
you know. He spends free^. I’ve never 
known him pressed for cusb. I don’t think he 
lives altogether on his pictures.* 

‘No?’ With keen interest. 

‘No ; 1 should say not I’ve always injaginecl 
he had means of his own. For one thing, he 
had plenty, I know, at Christ Church.* 

‘Ho was at Christ Church, was he?’ Duma- 
resq put ill reflectively. ‘An expensive College. 
The most fashionable at Oxford. A man must 
have money who goes to Christ Church I * 

‘Not necessarily/ Mansel answered, putting 
him off the scent once more. ‘I was there 
luyeffR, you remember, and Heaven knows JC, 
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was poor enough in those days in all conscience. 
But then, I had a studentsh^ of eighty pounds 
a year, which makes a difference, of course : 
whereas Linnell came up as an ordinary com- 
moner/ 

‘And you think he has money then?’ Dumaresq 
asked eagerly. 

‘ I think so. But mind, I know nothing about 
it. Linnell was always the most reticent and 
mysterious of men, full of small reserves and 
petty mystifications. He never told anybody a 
word about himself. He ’s always been close, pro- 
vokingly close, " For aught I know, ho may be 
as poor as a church mouse in reality ; an(l for 
align t I know, again, he may be as i*ich as 
Croesus. So far as my observation goes, he 
always acts like a wealthy man, and talks like 
a poor one. But if anybody ever taxes him 
with opulence, he resents the imputation as a 
positive slight, and declares with effusion he’s 
almost on the very verge of beggary/ 

‘Many rich men,’ Dumaresq mused dreamily, 
‘are pursued with a peculiar form of mania 
called timor 'pauperfaiu^ and what you say ’s just 
one of its recognised symptom.^— that the suflerer 
never will admit his wealth, for fear other people 
should try to swindle him or rob him or ueg of 
him. You may reiiKuuber that in the fourth 
V(dume of the Kucyclopjcdic Philosophy-- the 
volume that deals with lletcropatliic Affections 
in the Emjurical Individual — I bring the phe- 
nomenon of concealment of wealth umler the 
same law with the pseudomorphic corrugation 
of cooling nebula} and the facts of mimicry in 
animal evolution. It’s a most interesting branch 
of psychological study. 1 shall w^atch this young 
man. I shall watcli him — I shall watch him.’ 

He spoke in a droning half-sleepy undertone ; 
and ^lausel, who had seen the great thinker more 
than once in this state before, and who always 
felt creepy at the strange look in his eyes, made 
haste to concoct some plausible excuse for a 
hurried departure. ‘When Dumares([ gets into 
that curious vein,’ lie said to himself internally, 
‘philosopher or no philosopher, he’s simp'ly unen- 
durable, From a man of singular intellect and 
genius, lie dwindles down at once into a mere 
bore. All his brilliancy and ability seem to 
desert him, and he talks platitudes to vou three 
times over in varying language, like the veriest 
old driveller at the Heniors in London, When 
these fits come upon him, the wise man will do 
well to leave hifu alone. He goes silly for the 
nonce : himc tu Homane cavcio.^ And he walked 
off, w'histling, to his owm studio. 

But Haviland Duniaresq, having learned all 
he wanted from Linnell’s friend, strolled away 
by himself, regardless of lunch, upon the open 
downs, that overlook the sea with their bare 
green knolls and their deep curved hollows. He 
strolled along, crushing rich flowers under foot 
as he went, wrapped np in his own thoughts, and 
with the poison within him gaining deeper and 
deeper hold upon his swimming and reeling brain 
each moment. The sun shone high over the 
purple sea ; the hills rolled boundless and undu- 
lating before him ; the noise of the bell upon 
the jforemost wether of the ruddled flock that 
cropped close grass in the combe bard by rang 
distant in his ear like most delicious music. 
Birds sang; bees hummed ; gorse crackled; grass- 


hoppers chirped ; the scent of wild thyme hung 
thick on the air. The opium was trausfotining 
earth into heaven for him. Space swelled, as U 
always swelled into infinite abysses for Haviland 
Dumaresq when the intoxicating drug had once 
taken full possession of his veins and fibres. The 
horizon spread boundless in vast perspective with 
its clear blue line against the pale gray sky ; 
the shadows in the hollow combes lengthened 
and deepened into romantic gloom ; the huls rose 
up in huge expansive throes and became as high 
mountains to his dilated vision. A white gull 
flapped its gleaming wings overliead : td Dumaresq 
it revealed itself as some monstrous albatross. 
His own stature even seemed to double itself as 
he ^talked along the dividing line of open ridge, 
till he loomed in his own eyes larger than human 
on the bald and rounded crest of the gigantic 
hog’s back. All nature assumed a more heroic 
cast : he walked no longer our prosaic world : each 
.step appeared to carry liim over illimitable space : 
he trod w'ith Dante tke broad floor of Paradise. 

And wonderful vistas opened ahead for Psyche 
also. She, too, his dailing, she, too, should be 
happy. This man vvlio had come to woo her in 
disguise, he was rich, he was great, there was 
mystery about him. In his present ecstfitic frame 
of mind, Haviland Dumaresq hugged and magni- 
fied the mystery. Tlie poetic element in his 
nature, sternly repressed by the philosophic side 
in his saner moments, found free vent at times in 
the urmatural exaltation of narcotic excitement, 
and ran riot in wild day-dreams of impossible 
splendour. He had passed through the golden 
gate to-day. He saw his P.syclie decked out in 
all the barbaric splendour of pearl and diamond 
that his soul des])ised : he saw her floating in 
silks and gauzy stuffb and laces : he saw her 
circling round in the giddy dance, one blaze of 
glory, in llie glittering I'ooins and slippery halls 
that he hated and eschewed as surviving relics 
of savage and barbaric antisocial luxury. High- 
stepping grays whirled her along in state, in a 
light and graceful cnrtirige through thronged 
thoroughfares of over-wealthy fashion. Flunkeys, 
whom Haviland Dumaresq could have kicked 
with pleasure, bowed, door in .servile liand, to 
see her take her seat on the padded cushions. 
Massive silver and Venetian glass and hideous 
marvels of cunning architecture in ice and sugar 
loa<led the table at whose head she sat in dainty 
brocade or in shimmering satin. Money, money, 
money, money : the dross he despised, the pleas- 
ure he looked down upon, the vulgar aims and 
ends he himself had cast like dirt beliind him— - 
he dreamed them all for the daughter he loved, 
and was ifb longer ashamed : for Haviland 
Dumaresq the philosopher was dead within him 
now, and there remained for tlie moment but that, 
sliell or husk, Haviland Dumaresq, the incipient 
opium-eater. He had forgotten everything but 
the joy of his day-dream, and he stalked ever 
forward, more asleep than awake, yet walking on 
sturdil)’, with exalted nerves, towards the edge of 
the down, to the broad blue sea, that danced and 
gleamed with pearl and sapphire in the bright 
sunshine before him. 

Siiddeul}\ after walking on in a dreamy way for 
miles and iTiiles over tlie springy turf, he hardly 
knew how, the old man found himself beside 
a clump of gorse, face to face wijh the niy^^ 
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tenons paiiiter fell6w» He started at the sight. 
vLihiiell had come, up to the downs, too, to walk 
ojff his dtja^n, and to swallow as best he might 
his disappointment at not seeing Psyche, 

, Always sensitive, the young artist was 11101*0 
morbidly sensitive than usual where women w^ere 
, ooncejpned* To say the truth, he had knowm 
but little of woman’s society. Rich as he was 
and cultivated to the finger-ends, the circum- 
stances of his life had thrown Linnell to an 
exceptionally small degree into contact w-ith 
! families, hiis world was a world of clubs and 
studios and men’s lounging-places : so litthj liad 
he seen of the other s«^x that he hardly felt 
himself at home even now in a lady’s drawing- 
: room. 

This was not to Ix^ wondered at. His mother 
had died before ho loft America : at Oxford 
he had fallen in ivitli none but college acquaint- 
ances : Ins English condus ivius(Ml to a<;know- 
ledge him : and the Bo.ston-bred lad, .shy and 
ill at east*, from his cong(mital lameness and 
strangeness of tlie novel surroundings in who.^e 
; midst he was thrown, found )iims(df cast at 
nineteen enlii'ely oji liis owm n‘sourceB in the 
matter of gaining an introd notion into our cold 
and austere English Society. It wa.sn’t .surpris- 
ing, tlu'.refore, that he knew hardly any om* 
oxciqU his brother-painters; or that hi^ loved 
tn escape from the va.st Idank of Fjondon life 

t4) the freedom and the space of tlie Afrienn 

desert. There at least he ielt perb'ctly at home 
with the world: tlu^re no Bedouin ever trod 
on his social cora.s, no distracting matron e.ver 
strove to win him from hjs bohemian solitude 
to the irk.some re.spectability of white ties or 
ftve-o’dock tea-t{d>le.s. 

Bo Linnell, perhaps, made a little more of a 
girl’s fancy, as ho thought it, than moat other 
men of Ids age and position W'ould have drc<anie(l 
of doing. He had retired to the downs to 

brood over the supposed slight to his feelings 

in iirivate ; but a brisk walk upon the bracing 
turi, all alive with orchids and 1)1 ue viper’s 
buglofiS, had almost succeedid in restoring 1dm 
to eqiiaidndty again, when all .at once a sudden 
t\irn into a small combe brought him up sharp, 
with unexpected abruptness, full in irout of 
Havi land I > u luaresf j . 

The old man gazed at 1dm vacantly f(»r a 
moment. His eyes were glazed and very liazy ; 
they explored space for .sojiie seconds with a 
distant interest. Them, on a .sudden, he Sfxmiod 
to w*ake up into life with a start, and recog- 
nising the painter with a burst of intuilioh, 
laid his hand with quite a kindly air upon 
!Linnell’s shoulder. 

Th^ gesture took the young man completely 
by surprise, for I)umare.^qSvas one of those solf- 
t^strrdined, self-respecting natures wlio.se strong 
Afeuse. of individualitv ui others assumes the 

g ^in;of an almost tnstinctive shrinking from 
ytliiug that borders upon personal contact. 
Lin^ll looked the T»hilosopher back in tlic face 


looked the philosopher back in tlic face 
a melting eiiires^n of mingled doubt and 
m he liesitatocl slightly. 

5^4 to speak \yitli you, Linnell,’ Havi- 
began yn a dreamy voi^ce, motion- 
^oung man oifer to a dW bank in th^ 
i.<hine. ‘1 in point of fact to 

pr at least Ud . explain to you. i’m 


afraid I was perliaps a trifle brusque with you 
at my cottage this morning.— No ; don’t say I 
wasn’t; I know I spoke sharply. Perhaps I 
even hurt your feelings. My training in life 
has not, I fear, been of a sort to encourage 
scnsitivene.ss in myself, or to make me sym- 
pathise with it as much as I ought I ’m aware 
that 1 often err in that respect But if I erred 
it was not througli any personal intent, but 
under the influence of a strong impelling motive. 
I’ve been exercised in mind a good deal of 
late. — There’s something, in short, I want to 
si>oak about to you.’ 

He went on still in a thick, half-dreamy 
wandering tone, and his dilated pupils seemed 
to fix theriiselve.s vaguely on a jK)int in infinity ; 
but lie didivered his words with regularity and 
ease, though somewhat .stiffly, and it was evident 
to Linbcill that he was making a veiy strong 
effort to master himself for some great object, 
under the influence of some fierce overpowering 
emotion. The painter allowed the old man to 
l*wl him unresisting to the bank, and took his 
seat bcsidi^ him vith a lieatiiig heart, wonder- 
ing what of goo<l or evil for himself or Psyche 
this strange exordium might jirovT to forebode, 
and anxiously awaiting its further development. 

* 1 wasn’t at all annoyed, Mr Dumaresq,’ lie 
said in a low voice, perhajis not (|iiite truth- 
fully : ‘only a little grieved that a man— -well 
-- wlnmi 1 .so much admired and respected as 
yourself sliould refuse to accept so small a 
]) resent from uks’ 

‘But it co.st you a good deal of time and 
trouble,’ Dumarewj an.swered slowly, in the same 
fixf^d mechanical far-aivay voice; ‘and time is 
money, you know, Linnell ; lime is money. I 
sliouldn’t feel it right to occupy so much of 
a young man’.s time ivithout making him wliat 
I tliouglit an adeipiate rejiayment. You must 
forgive me that: it’s a principle of mine: 
rather a .sacritice to my owni ideas as to indi- 
\iduality than fin act of unfriendliness towaiil 
any particuhir person.’ Then he added .suddenly 
in a very different tone: ‘l’,m an old man, 
you must remember ; a worn-out old man. 1 ’vc 
wasted my life in a hard service — the service 
of science, the siuxice of hunianily. Bear with 
me, bear with me, a little while, I beg of 
yon. I’m an ohl, old man. There’s not much 
now' left of me.’ 

Linnell t.mched by his apiieahng look— 
the. look for a moment of the real liaviland 
DunmreMs, who felt in Lis great heart the full 
pathos of his oivn unrequited sacrifi<;t^ for the 
good of Ins kind, as he firmly believe<l it. 

‘Indeed,’ the young man made answer car; 
nestly, ‘ I wasn’t vexed, Mr Bumarewp I only 
ivantcd you to aceept a small tribute, in part 
payment, as a single instalment, from one who 
owes to you intellectually and morally more 
than he cfiii ever find words to tell yon. — 
And as to tlie picture, it really didn’t tako me 
long. 1 value my own work very lightly, indeed. 
I should have thought myself more than repaid 
for my pains in painting it if a man whom 
I jrespect and revere so much would have con- 
descended to accept it from me and keep it as 
a memento.’ 

‘You remember what I told you the oth^ 
i evening,’ the old man replied, with a more 
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searching glance at his comnanion^s features- 
* Do as 1 say, my friend, ana not as I do, if 
you wish to flourish. Don’t despise money 
foolishly ^s I have done. My advice to a young 
man setting out in life is simply this— hollow 
the world ; the world is wisest. You can’t aftbrd 
to fling away sovereigns like water. You’re 
a mintcr, and you must live by the practice 
art — Now, why did you sell me that 
picture so cheap? Mansel came in after you’d 
left this morning, and told me you could have 

f ot fifty cuinea.s for it any day in London.’ 

le clasped his hand gently round the winter’s 
arm. ‘Don’t be utopian, my dear fellow,’ lie 
went on with unwonted collcKiuialisin. ‘Tell 
me why you let me have it for twenty,’ 

Linuell blushed and hesitated a moment At 
last lie determimni to blurt out the trulls and 
shame the devil. ‘ Because I knew you couldn’t 
afford more, Mr Duuiaresq,’ he said shyly. 

liaviland Dumarcisq did not resent the unex- 
fiected remark. ‘You were right,’ he answered 
with a sigh. ‘I am poor, poor. The money 
I gave yon wa.s all I had in the house just 
then. You have been quite frank with me, 
and I am quite frank with you in nitiirn. 1 
have still to earn to-morrow’s dinner.’ 

A strange doubt flitted for a moment across 
LiniK'll’s niiiid. llis eight liundred guineas then? 
What on earth could have become of them? Was 
it possible that Havilaiid Duinar(‘sq, the deepest 
and broadest of living tliinkens, could stciop to 
tell him so despicable a Jie? But no J impos- 
sible ! lie rejected tlui idea with scorn, as any 
man witli one spark of nobility in liis nature 
must needs have rejected it. No doubt Mac- 
murdo and Wliite haan’t yet sent in tlioir annual 
account. The secret of Dnmaresq’s now-madt* 
opulence was not yet out ; he was still iinawavi! • 
of the magnificent sum of which he Avas already 
potentially master. 

{To he continued.) 

HARD WINTERS. 

There is a prevailing idea that winters in this 
country have becorhe milder than they once 
were ; and against mild winters there is a strong 
popular prejudice. In botl) respects the current 
opinion IS now admitted to be incorrect The 
winters of 1878 and 1879 were equal in severity 
to almost any season recorded in more remote 
times ; and other hard winters occurred a few 
years earlier, regarding which a brief statement 
may be interesting. 

On the 30th of December 1866 began a snow- 
storm which indiciited how powerless in conflict 
with the elements are even the most skilful 
arrangements of modern civilisation. In London, 
the mercantile centre of the world, business was 
practically suspended for several days. Snow 
Jay on the stt'eets so thickly that wheeled convey- 
ances were stopped, foot-passengers could move 
only with difficulty ; and business men residing 
in the suburbs could not reach the City though 
. every modern facility for travel was at their 
disposal. Shop windows in London were crusted 
with ice for days, so that decorations inside 
€|Ould not he seen even had people been abroad 
to bok at them. As customers had in great 
measure ceased to frequent the shops, some 


leading merchants half closed their doors and 
commenced stock-taking. Labour outside was 
generally suspended ; and in London alone gfitty 
thousand operatives were reduced to subsist ^ on 
ehailty. 

In the provinces, matters were equally bad. , 
Along the coast of Kent snow fell about the lOth 
of January to a depth in some places of several 
feet. Traffic by railway from London to Dover 
was much interrupted ; and metropolitan news- 
papci*s were issued without any continental corre- 
spondence because tbe mails from ?ari« had not 
arrived. In all the eastern counties of England, 
traffic was much hindered ; roads wore blocked 
with snow ; mail-gigs were buried in the drift ; 
and grain could be brought to market only with 
great difficulty, because rivers, canals, and rail- 
ways were chi>ked with snow and ice. Even in 
the Isle of Man a parson woke up on llio morning 
of Sunday the 13th of January to find a snow- 
wreath of seven to twelve feet in depth between 
the parsonage and the church, tlie porch of which 
was likewise filled with snow to the ceiling. To 
make matters worse, it was found there was no 
bread in the house, the baker having failed to 
make liis roinid.s on tlic previous day owing to 
the storm. In Scotland, matters were worse. 

' On the Ord of Caithness, in the far north, snow 
laid accuniulaled to a depth of twenty feef. 

About Christmas 1860 occurred one of the most 
remarkable frosts that has been experienced in 
this century, or,, indeed, at any former fieriod in 
the history of tin’s count^}^ Tlie summer hml 
been cold, sunless, and rain;^'' ; tlie harvest was 
Iatt‘, and was saved from failure only by some 
bright weeks in September and the beginning of 
October. Abo\it the 26th of the latter month the 
fine period ended, and tlie winter W'as conspic- 
uous for rain, sleet, frost, and snow in continuous 
succession. On the three days beginning with 
the 2^th of December the temperature was con- 
sidered to be lower than it had ever been 
formerly known iii Britain. At nine o’clock on 
the morning of Christmas Day the thermometer 
in Hyde Park indicated seventeen degrees of 
frost ; but this w^as moderate compareu with 
experiences in other localities. Near Notting- 
ham the thermometer never rose above twenty, 
degrees on the 24tli of December ; and from 
.seven o’clock on Cliristmaa morning till eleven 
next day the temperature never rose so high as 
zero of Falirenhcit's thermometer, thus indicating 
thirty- two degrees of frost all the time. The 
lowest point reached in that locality was eight 
degrees below zero ; and this extremely low tem- 
perature was indicated also in Edinburgh. 

One result of this unusual cold was an increase 
of mortality in January sufficient, along with the 
whole tendency of recent statistics, to dissipate 
the old idea that a mild winter is particularly 
unhealthy. In London, the rale of mortality for 
the w'eek ending with the 19th January 1861 
had risen to 1923, or 585 more than the esti- 
mated average for the same week, and about 
double the number of .deaths for a week in 
autumn. This increased mortality was attributed 
to the effects of cold, especially on the respiratory 
organs ; and pulmonary complaints, exclusive of - 
phthisis, carried off in one week 702 persons, 
whereas the corrected average was only 301 for , 
the corresponding week in ordina|y years. Deaths 
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from bfofiohiiis were nearly three times the eeti- 
mate^lfjOumber for the corresponding period of 
th#yVr* Apoplexy increased greatly during the 
cold weeks ^ paralysis increased in a still gt-eater 
proportion ; and heart diseases, according to the 
i^&fficid record published at the time, were fatal 
in Il9 cases, while the usual average was only 53 
jfor the same period. lu the City the mortality ‘ 
rose within seven of the number rccortled in 
during a visitation of the cholera. Among 
hill sheep there was great destruction in the spring 
following^ that remarkable winter. The total 
loss to flockmaaters in Ettrick Forest alone was 
estimated at J40,000 sterling, ^ About one-fifth 
of the old sheep in that locality perished, and 
three-fourths of tlie lambs, besides a deterioration 
in the constitution of those left alive. Among 
hill shepherds it is still remembered as ‘ the bad 
year.' 

It is no new idea that the death-rate rises with 
a falling thermometer. The month of January 

1795 was a very cold month ; but the correspond- 
ing period in 1796 was uncommonly mild. In 
the latter month the maximum reading of the ' 
thermometer near London was 55, the minimum | 

' 38, and the mean a little over 47 degrees ; so | 
that during tlm whole month it Wiis never less i 
than six degrees above the freezing-point. It is I 
narrated that on the 9th of January that year j 
there was, in an orchard in the jiarish of Asliford, j 
near Barnstaple, an apple tree with blos.soms in ! 
full perfection j and another tree with apples | 
set. On the other hand the winter of 1795 was j 
very severe, A snowstorm began early in ! 
January, which lasted, with some interruptions, ] 
till the close of March— -a period of thirteen | 
weeks. In Scotland it was popularly known as 
‘ the long storm.' Snow lay on the ground to a 
depth of twelve inches or more, with a clear 
cafni atmosphere, and the frost sometimes intense. 
More than one person died froin the effects of 
cold ; one of them, a butcher, belonging to Kelso, 
who was found dead on a country road with his j 
horse and dog standing beside the lifeless body. 
The contrast between January 1795 and the | 
corresponding month in the subseciucnt yeaj* was j 
I subject of general remark ; and a paper was 
presented to the Royal Society by Dr Heberden 
the younger, containing a comparison of the 
mortality in the two months. From this it 
appeared that the excess of deaths in January | 

1796 over the corresponding month in the year 
following was 1752 in London alone ; a number, 

, said Dr Heberden, surely sufficient to awaken the 
attention of the most prejudiced admirer of a 
frosty winter. /The month of January 1796 was 
so mild that most people complained of unseason- 
able weather, and apprehended serious eflects on 
the public health ; * a^rehensions which,’ said 
a eoitoentator on Dr Ileberden’s statistic-s, ‘ this 
interesting fact seems to resolve into mere vulgar 
' pr<i>iudice,E^ 

, On the general question, whether or not oiir 
Wintera have become milder within a limited 
! Jteidodi, there is eoiiiething to be said. The all^- 
k not new, and was made in the latter 
};;pW the eighteex^th century with as much 
y as it is now, It may be^admitted that 

cultivation tended somewhat to 
^he temper^nn^ Britain, This is quite 

to aijymnte who passes from a fertile 


strath of drained and cultivated land into a dis- 
trict of moist and spongy moor. In the former case 
the atmosphere is often clear, balmy; and bracing ; 
whereas in the latter it is cold, damp, and 
foggy. Oyer moist, undrained land, clouds form 
more readily and showers are more frequent As 
matter of observation it is known that the tem- 
perature of the soil over wide tracts of country 
has by thorough draining been raised three or 
four degrees ; and the temperature of the air over 
such land has become higher in a corresponding 
degree. These phenomena, however, liave only 
a partial and local influence, and do not affect the 

S eat wind- currents which regulate the seasons. 

rainage of land will not avert cast winds ; and 
east winds are certain to bring and <leposit their 
burden of snow, sometimes even in the month of 
May., The drainage of bogs may liave carried 
off surplus vapours that engendered agues and 
rheumatisms ; it has likewise improved the tem- 
perature of the soil, adding to the vigorous 
growth of crops ; but has not greatly diminished 
the average fall of rain or snow, nor changetl the 
tendency of atmospheric conditions incidental to 
every season of the year. One reason for the 
prevailing idea that a cdiange has occurred may 
be found in the fact that a hard winter or a hot 
.summer has always left on the rural mind a deep 
impression, just as it docs at present, while many 
ordinary seasons have slipped quietly away and 
fallen into oblivion. 


In point of fact, hard winters come only at 
irregular intervals ; and it is well that this is 
80 , both for the sake of the flocks and of the 
public health. Looking back two centuries, we 
find matters much the same as/th(‘y are now. 
Among the high and stormy hills of Ettrick 
Forest the winter of 1074 has always been 
memorable for *the thirteen drift y days’ Tradi- 
tions regarding that stormy time lingered for 
nge.s in the wilds of Selkirkshire, and were em- 
bodied in a connected narrative by James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd. The great drift occurred 
in the month of March ; but previous to its 
commencement, the ground was covered with 
frozen snow ; and the storm which then came 
on fr<»ni the north-east lasted thirteen days with- 
out inteniussion. During all that time the cold 
w^as intense. When the storm ceased there was 
on many a high-lying farm not a living sheep 
to be seen ; and about nine-toutha of all the 
sheep^iu the south of Scotland w'ere destroyed. 
On Eskdaleinuir, in Dumtnesshire, which was 
understood to maintain 20,000 shec)), only forty 
youn<^ sheep were left on one farm', and five 
old sheep on another. The farm of Phawhope, 
near the source of the Ettrick, W'as said to have 
remained twenty years without a tenant, after 
which it was let at the annual rent of a pray 
coat and a pair of hose. On Bow^erhope, a farm 
belonging to Sir Patrick Scott of Thirlstane, all 
that remained of fKK) sheep was one black ewe, 
which was chased into St Mary's Loch by some 
idle dogs and drowmed. From other sources 
information comes to hand showing how serious 
was the loss of stock in that disastrous year. 
James, Duke of Monmouth, as husband of Autte, 
Duches-s of Biiccleuch, was an extensive pro-^ 

E rietor in the district, and in 1675 obtained 
cense to import from Ireland 4800 *nolt’ of 
a year old and 200 horses, to make up for Ipsses 
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eustamed on the Bueckuoh estates in that memo- 
rable drift. The shenflf of Roxburghshire, W, 
Scott of Minto, was cautioner that the number 
should not be exceeded, and the letter of the 
bond was observed ; but as some of the oxen 
were more than a year old, the sheriff was fined 
^200 sterling— a good round sum in those days. 

In the present century, the years 1838 and 
1814 are historically the most notable instances 
of a hard winter, and in both cases the severe 
weather occurred in January. The frost of 1838 
was preceded by thi'ee mouths of conspicuously 
high temperature, on which a paper was read 
by Dr Idndley at a general meeting of the 
llorticultural Society in London. In December 
1837 tlie mean temperature in London was^fifty- 
one degrees ; the lowest point reached was five 
degrees above freezing ; and the thermometer 
indicated fifty-four degrees on Cliriatma^ Day. 
With the beginning of 1838 came a remarkable 
change ; and from the Vtli till the 20th of 
January frost continued without any change or 
intermission, but with a gra<lual increase of 
intensity. On the morning of the 20th, at half- 
past six o’clock, the thermometer at the Receiving 
House of the Royal Humane Society in Hyde 
Park indicated three degrees below zero,- or 
thirty-five degrees of frost. About noon on the 
21st the wind veered to the southward, signs of 
thaw became apparent, and on the 22d tlie ther- 
mometer rose to forty -seven degrees, but fell 
again at night, and frost returned with scarcely 
diminished intensity. 

As might be expected, with such low tempera- 
ture continued over days and even weeks, the 
Thames was completely blocked with ice. On 
the 21st of January navigation was suspended ; 
and men were able to cross the river on the 
ice below London Bridge. On the 2r)th a sheep 
was roasted entii'e about the centre of the river 
near Hammersmith ; and at the same date, 
skittle-grounds were formed on the icc, where 
large numbers of people were occupied for many 
hours every day. Till the 7th of February the 
frost continued, after which a thaw came on, 
and the ice was gradually dispersed. 

Still more memorable was the frost in 1814, 
which has always been considered the worst 
season in the present century. Jiarly in January 
snow fell, and this was followed by intense frost. 
About the middle of the month accounts reached 
London from mauy parts of England with details 
regarding a most unusual fall of snow. At Exeter 
there had been notliing comparable to it for at 
least forty years. Hardly any one moved out of 
doors except under pressure of necessity ; and 
the stagnation of business was greater than could 
be recollected at any previous period. About 
the same date, masses of ice had collected on 
the Thames about London Bridge, making it 
nearly impossible to carry on the usual traffic. 
At Edinburgh and Glasgow roads were blocked 
with snow ; and the thermometer indicated about 
twenty-five degrees of frost every night. So much 
ice had accumulated , on the Mersey at Liverpool 
that traffic was . suspended, and no poultry or 
fresh vegetables could be had in the may*ket 
About the 21st of the month a fresh fall of snow 
ill . London occurred, and was accompanied by a 
bitterly cold wind. In parts of the metrppolis 
where houses v/ere old, it became necessary to 
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relieve the roofs by diminishing tlie^ load oif 
snow ; but this, added to the quantity already 
on the streets, made pedestrian exercise tttiR'iqote 
difficult. Water-pipes were generally frozen j kit 
a supply was maintained by opening plngs'^in 
the streets, and the streams of water becoming 
frozen, increased the difficulties of pedestnan 
other traffic. Navigation having been practically 
suspended, and travelling by road having like- 
wise ceased, the price of coal increased to a most 
alarming extent, and other necessaries of life 
became equally scarce. 

The Frost Fair on the Thames in* 1814 has 
been often described ; but there was a similar 
carnival on the Tyne at Newcastle. On the 15th 
of January the Tyne was frozen across, and 
skating on the river had begun. Snow fell heavily 
on the 15th and Kith ; but on Monday the 17th 
the snow was cleared off by keel men, whose 
occupation of navigating the river had been 
temporarily suspended. On the 18th snow fell 
so heavily that skating was impossible ; but some 
rain follo\ved and reduced the quantity of snow. 
What remained got frozen by a return of low 
temperature, and this added greatly to the thick- 
ness of the ice. Cro\vds of people continued to 
amuse themselves on the river daily, and the 
.sports lasted far into the night. Booths were set 
up, fires lighted, races organised, and games of foot- 
ball enjoyed by many hundreds of people. The 
average thickness of the ice was about ten inches. 
About the same date a company of fifty gentle- 
men dined on the ice near tlie centre of the 
Tweed at Berwick, an occurrence that had not 
been witnessed previously since the great frost 
in 1740. 

We have referred to the severe winters of 1878 
and 1870, and may add that that "of 1881 was 
also severe. On .lainiary 4, in Scotland, there 
was ten degrees of frost ; on the 7th, fourteen ; 
on the Otli, twenty-one ; on the IStb, the ther- 
mometer fell to zero; and on the 17th, to twenty- 
two degrees below zero. In the present winter 
there has also been severe frost, the Thames 
having been again frozen over. 

THE RING AND THE BIRD. 

CHArTER IV.— CONCLUSION. 

I HURRIED home with the desecrated ring in 
my pocket. The first thing that met my ear 
was the screaming of the parrot, which seemed 
more violent than I had ever knowm, and from 
other sounds I guessed that he was throwing the 
weight of his body against the wires of the 
cage. 

‘Can’t you stop that creature F I asked the 
servant who opened the door to me. 

‘No, sir. IVo covered it up and done all I 
could ; but ever since the ladies went up-stairs 
it has been screeching like mad,’ 

* The ladies are up-stairs V 

^Yes, sir, in the drawing-room, and the Colonel 
with them.’ 

A wild scream came from the parrot 

‘Let Polly out, Jane/ I said; ‘that is the 
only way to keep it quiet, and my head is 
aching.’ * , , , 

They were all in the drawing-room ; they had 
moved there in something like military order, 
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and all the ftiae at mj absence the otWr three 
had watched poor Agatha as cats might an un- 
fledged eparroWn Louisa and the Colonel had 

f a^ed unninchingly — I heard all this afterwards ; 

ut Mrs Gretton had shed tears as every moment 
their prisoner grew more exhausted and more 
deathly pale. They had given her a cup of ten, 
which now stood untasted by her worlc-basket 
„on the small table by her side. There their 
charity had ended j none had spoken a woril 
, to her. She looked half-dead as 1 entered, but 
, she turned her sad eyes despairingly to me. I 
auBwerojd the look by clasping her in rny arms. 

*ItV all right, my darling ; I know all about 
it now/ I cried. 

‘ And Will V she asked ; ‘ what aboiit him V 
* I have made it all riglit for him in the mean- 
^ time. We’ll talk about that afterwards/ 

Then turning to the others, 1 said : ‘It’s all 
right ; you made a mistake. It was lier own 
ring— nty ring- -’-that Agatha gave her brother.’ 

1 took the diamond from my pocket, and put 
it again on her hand, the hand she had kept 
concealed— T could guess why, under the 
folds of her shawl 

*Oh Apatha, I’m so glad/ cried Mrs Cretton ; 
but Louisa said ; ‘ It may be all right about 
Agatha, but it doesn’t explain what has become 
of Colonel Farrer’a ring.’ 

The took up the strain. ‘Oh yes, it 

does,’ he said contemptuously. ‘That precious 
pair of lovers are in collusion, that’s all They 
Know where my ring is well enough ; and 1 
shouldn’t wonder if that brother of Miss March’s 
has it in his possession. He seems to be a scape- 
grace at the best; and it wouldn’t injure his 
character so much as it would that of the 
estimable and affectionate couple here if stolen 
property were found in his possession. That, 1 
take it, is the whole mystery.’ 

This was too much for me. I had, I think, 
kept my teinj^or fairly well up to thin moment ; 
but the Colonel’s wholesale accusation, and the 
strain in which he wor<led it, stung me past 
patience. 

‘1 have known one tluef in my life, C<douel 
Earrer, one receiver of stolen jjropcuty,’ 1 cried, 
‘ and that one is— you ! I have not got your 
; ring; I should be ashamed to possess a thing 
that'diad siudi a history. My hands are clean ; 
I possess nothing that 1 have not honestly won. 

! But you became the owner of the ring you have 
' now lost by means of robbery and nuuxler. h, 
IB a ruby in your eyes : it is a great blood-stain 
in mine^ and I hope you will never know a 
tnoment’a peace in possessing it. If you had any 
sense of honour, your chief desire would be not 
fe) get that riu^ back for yourself, but to restore 
It to its rightful owner.’ 

‘Its rightful owner! And supposing T don’t 
iwn that ring, may I ask you to tell me, in 
‘^at line eloq^uent way of yours, who it belongs 

f.'To'Bam Asoka.’ ' 

; ; And where am I to ftnd him V 

had me there* ‘I — I can’t say, 

; parhyt seems to know, and ’ 

Ww® a<itualV Smiled, so plej^sed was he 

M|^/hisAdvant^^e. ^The idea of referring to a 
IpiwA # to the abode of n 


‘I don’t care,’ I burst in impatiently. ‘The 
parrot knows something ; he knows everything ; 
and J believe that the soul of Ram Asoka, the 
man you killed, is imprisoned in that bird’s body/ 

‘Mr Laurence, 1 am a Christian,’ said the 
Colonel witli all imaginable dignity. ‘I don’t 
believe in the transmigration of souls or any such 
heathenish doctrine. And if I did, I couldn’t 
make restitution to a parrot. It couldn’t wear 
a ruby ring.’ 

‘I don’t know; I’d give it a chance. It 
evidently wants the ring.’ 

‘“And he won’t be happy till he gets it,’” sang 
a shrill voice behind me. 1 turned, and there 
was tlie parrot — I had almost said Ram Asoka — 
hopping in at the door. He looked at me in a 
coiilidential manner, and with the courteous com- 
ment of ‘ Right you arc, says Moses/ sprang upon 
the ba6k of a chair and surveyed the company. 

We all laughed, even poor pale Agatha, even 
the indignant Colonel With the parrot’s opinions 
most ol us sympathised ; but there was no 
(Umying that his manner of expressing them 
partook of the language common to Ratclitf 
Highway or Seven Dials, or wherever wjis 
situated that dreary retreat from which Mrs 
Cretton Iwid reHcued him. Like a good many 
Indians who pick np our language from conversa- 
tkm, he used onr colloquialisms with more aptness 
than (lignity. 

Rut when our brief outburst of amusement 
was j>ast, we wore still left face to face with the 
question, Where was the ring ? Indeed, Polly’s 
entrance had, after all, l)ut brought it back from 
those cloudy regions where my bewilderment, my 
superstition, perhaps, had taken it. 

‘This is very amusing,’ said the Colonel, ‘and 
no doubt Mr Laurence appreciates the valuable 
support hia opinions liave received. But even he 
must admit that before T give the ring to his 
learned parrot I must get it back myself ; and 
that/ he added truculently, ‘will, I think, be Ix^st 
managed by giving Miss March into custoily,’ 

We all exclaimed ; but the parrot’s cry of grief 
ning high above all. I began some threat, inar- 
ticulate, blustering ; but Agatha, turning to tlm 
paiTot, said in a piteous tone : *0 Polly, can’t you 
saAC meP 

No stronger proof could well be given of our 
growing faith in the mystic connection between 
the ring and the bird than this appeal of Agatha’s, 
It sounds absurd when set down here, but at that 
moment it seemed most reasonable and just. 

And Polly came to the rescue. He fluttered 
on to the little table which Indd Agatha’s work- 
basket. There he pushed with all his might 
against the slim wicker-case till he thrust it 
and, as it chanced, the half-cold cup of tea aa well, 
on t(^ the drawing-room floor. And there, amon^ 
the cotton bobbins and balls of worsted it lay, 
flashing its crimson gleams, that outshone the 
red light of the sunset, the ruby of Ram Asoka. 
Somehow at that moment I began to understand 
how the greed of possessing such a gem as that 
might tempt a man to sin. I made some allow- 
ance for the Colonel, 

We all rushed to the ring ; bulj the parrot was 
ahead of us. He picked the ring up in his beak^ 
and flying to Agatha’s arm, dropp^ it into her 
hand. Then he retired to his eWr-back as one 
who has done his work. 
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Agatha went up to the Colonel. am Tery 

pleased/ she said with a cold smile, *to be the 
person wh<f hands to you the ring which had so 
in i racnlously disappeared ’ 

He took the ring from her ; but it was to the 
parrot that he directed his reply. * T,* he said, 
‘am much obliged to you for discovering the ring, 
which, by some means or another, had got 
hidden in Miss March’s work-basket.’ 

The sarcasm of his tone roused me once more ; 
but as my voice was raised in protest, Agatha 
interfered. ‘Oh Frank, let him alone,’ she cried 
‘For my sake, don’t quarrel \vith him. I can’t 
stand more to-night.’ 

So, most unwillingly, I held my peace, and 
before long we separated^ weary witli the strain of 
the clay. 

A few words more will end this brief eventful 
history. Next morning, the Colonel liea^l a 
tapping at his door. lie thought it was Jane, 
who had brought his hot water. After a minute 
he opened the door ; but there, on tlie mat, there 
Btood, not the harmless water-can, but — more 
dreadful to him than Edgar Poe’s raven to the 
gloomy bard — onr magically gifted parrot. (We 
found out afterwards that he liad managed to 
unfasten the door, of his cage and so make his 
way i)ut.) With an exclamation that had 
better be left unrecorded, the Colonel started 
hack, ami Polly hopped into the room. He made 
straight for the clressing- table on whicli lay 
the ruby ring, still too .small for the Coloners 
injured hand. He seized it, while the hunmn 
claimant stood helpless and amazed at this latest 
development. Holding it in his claw, he bent his , 
eyes on the Colonel, and again said, cua he had no 
often done, ‘Who killed 11am Asoka?’ Tlien, the 
ring still tightly graspe<l, he Hew out of the open 
window, and was lost to view among the sur- 
rounding chimney-pots. And that was the last 
any of ns saw or heard of Ram Asoka. 

Was the spirit of the murdered priest indeed 
confined beneath the bird's green feathers, and 
did he come thus to claim the gem of which he 
had been robbed ? Or was the whole thing a 
chapter of accidents, and our parrot no more than 
a mischievous thievish bird, to whom chance gave 
an appearance of reason in his deeds? I cannot 
venture to say. I think— what I think !— and 
Agatha agrees with me. But fur yourself, reader, 
answer tlie que^ion as you will, and as you 
are the more akin in mind to Horatio 0 / to 
Hamlet. 

and spread of electric railroads, which seem to 
have been successfully started for the first time 
at the Industrial Exhibition hehl at Berlin in 
1879. Since then, more than two thousand miles 
of electric railroads have been laid, and active 
preparations arc being made in many places for 
the extension of the system. At the present 
moment a new line is proposed from Vienna to 
Buda-Pe!5th, a distance of one hundred and fifty 
mile.s, on which it i.s hoped a speed of sixty miles 
an hour will be obtained ; but nearer Ipme we 
have at Portrnsh, in Ireland, a short line,; and 
on the IBth of December there was opened to the 
public tlie New Electric Underground Railway, 
known as the City and Soiilli London Railway. 
Although this is not the first railway on which 
‘captive lightning’ is made man’s dashing steed, 
it presents so many noticeable differences from 
the railroad so well known to us all, that a short 
account of it will doulHless prove interesting. 

When first proposed some years ago, the en- 
gineers obtained powers fi’om Parliament with- 
out specification as to the motive power to be 
used ; the only proviso being, that at anyrate 
.«teaui would not be employed. Tlie line is only 
three and a quarter miles long, but noticeably 
differs from the other London imdcrground lines. 

In the first place, instead of trying to take a 
bee-line from .station to stfition, the directors have 
wi.sely avoided the exTu?n.‘5e of compensating land- 
owners by following the line of tlie streets above ; 
and in order to do this in narrow thorough* 
fares, the ‘up’ and ‘down’ lines are laid in sepa- 
rate tunnels, one being tlirecily beneath the 
other. Thus it conies about tliat the st<ition8 . 
arc at depth.s varying from twenty to sixty feet 
below the surface, although the employment of 
hydi’anlic lifts prevent.^ this being an inconveni- 
ence to the passengers. The tunnels are made of 
.short segments of iron tubing, some ten feet in 
diameter, and these are firmly bolted together 
and cemented into the soil, so that there is no 
possibility of subsidence above. When the line 
was cut, woi'knien removed the soil from a space 
a little less than the proposed tunnel, and then 
a sort of gigantic paste-ciitter, the exact size of 
the tunnel, was driven forw’urd by hydraulic 
pressure, forming the head, as it were, of an 
enormous w'orrn, into whose neck fresh segments 
of tube \pere from time to time introduced. All ; 
this was not, of course, accomplished without 
difficulties of many kinds ; and more than once 
the mnch-dreatled water tried to force its way in. 

But now all is done ; and the passenger, seated in 
a car brightly lit by incandescent lights, passes 
safely along under the Thames itself, as secure 
from collision and mishap as is possible in this 
world. Collision there cannot, humanly speak-* 
ing, be a chance of; for the ‘Up’ and ‘down’ 
trains run in separate tubes ; and the employ- 
ment of the ‘block’ system and We.stinghonse 
brakes prevents two trams on the same line from 
colliding. 

The trains consist only of an engine and three 
carriages, so built as to practically fill up the 
whole space of the tubes, thus forming an excel- 
lent set of air-pumps for the ventilation of the 
line. The motor gathers its power from an insu- 
lated rail placed on the sleepers between the 

^ X 
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THE NEW ELECTRIC tlNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY. 

It is now only sixty years since Salvatore de 
Nigro, the Paduan Professor, discovered that by 
means of the electric current he could generate 
continuous motion ; and yet at the present time 
there are some two hundred and fifty different 
lilies of raili*oad where electricity is used as the 
motive power. This is an age of progress indeed, 
and unique in both the rapidity and daring of 
its strides, for in no other surely could half a 
century have changed a scientific toy into a pbtent 
commercial factor. As a matter of fact, however, 
it is the last decade that has seen the introduction 
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other tm ;. an4 no trace of the wonder^'n'orking railroads. The pioneer has always to bear the 
* fluid ^ uttless il be an occaeiional fiaBn brunt of the figlit ; but energy, patience, and per- 

ns the train^sses the points necessary at Stock- severance ever succeed in the end. * Labor omnia 
trell and Londpn' Bridge. The carriages are vincit.’ 

about twice the length of a tram-car, and the 

seats .are along the sides. Th<^ ore further all 

connected together, as in the Pullman system ; THEMONTH; 

and two attendants travel on each train to close ^ * 

the gratings through which passengers enter at ciENCBANDARTa 

the ends of the carriages. Two points especially A clever little instrument founded upon Pro- 
attract attention«»one being tliat the carriage fessor Hughes’s Microphone has recently been 
floor is on a level with the platforms, and hence tried with successful results. It is the invention 
there is no need to practise gymnastics before a of Captain do Place, is called the Seiseophone, 
murney, as One must perforce do m some places, and its mission is tf) detect flaws such asiiir-hules 
The second point is, that in each carriage is ami imperfect weldings in metals. That such an 
disjdayed conspicuously the name of the next instrument will be of extreme value, especially 
station at which the train will stop, a feature for testing metals employed in the rolling stock 
that enables a traveller to know where he is, of railways, is obvious, for many lives must often 
even if ^ignorant of ^English as she is spoke by depdhd upon the perfect condition of the mate- 
poriers. ^ , , , rials used in such work. Tlic apparatus consists 

On leaving the tram, there is no need to search of two parts, one being a tiny liammer, which 
thmigh all one’s pockets tor the self-hiding taps the metal as it traverses its surface, and 
tickets provided by onlinary companies, for when which works by pressure upon a pneumatic ball 
you enter the station you start from, twopence lield in the operator’s hand, wdiile the other, a 

laid down at the turnstile has franketl you for telephone, is carried into another room, to that 

any, or the whole, of the distance. Here, again, the taps of the hammer can only be heard 

the Directors have made a step in advance, through the instrument — an. effect which is 

though it is hardly to be hoped that other rail- brouglit about by induding in the batterv circuit 
ways can possibly follow ; just yet, at all events, a microphone. The Ihtcncr at the tclcpfione can 
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I acivance, tnrough tlic instrument— an effect whicli is 

though it IS hardly to be hoped that other rail- brouglit about by induding in the batterv circuit 
ways can possibly follow ; just yet, at all events, a microphone. The Ihtcncr at the tclcpfione can 
Altogether, then, a journey on the new line tell by certain variations in the character of tlie 
presents many novel features, and seems to give sound wlien the hammer is near n flaw. He then 

promise of greater things in the near future ; touches an electric button, which rings a bell 

1 but to many, the journey on the lifts is almost in the room where the hammering operation is 

: ^interesting as. the journey along the line itself, carried out, so that the faulty place may be at 

In this cose, however, electricity is not employed, once marked for subsequent careful examination, 
but hydraulic power; and each lift will accom- In an interesting article upon iiife in the’ 
modate half a train-load of passengers. Here, African Forest, Lieutenant Stairs, wlio passed 
again, ^ every possibility of mischance is proyhled eight months in Fort Bodo during the Emin 
for, since not only does each lift work inde- Belief Expedition, give's his opinion that medical 
pendeutly of its fellow, but if any of the sup- authorities arc at fault when they caution Euro- 
porting ropes should yield, ten or twelve safety- pcans suffering from fever in tropical countries 
caps would come into immediate action, any one to abstain from eating much meat. His advice 
of itself being able to .sustain the whole loa<l. is that to pievent such fevers, ami their con.se- 
To the engineer, the interesting point is that all queiit feebleness, the strength should be keiit up 
the lifts are worked from the Stockwell terminus; with flesh-food. ‘With vegetable food,’ lie says, 
ap that this is the heart, as it were, whence the ‘no white man doing hard work day after d\iy 
life and power of the whole aysteni cmuiiate, can keep up his system unless he be perhaps a 

But will it nay 1 will it pay 1 is tlie iinportant vegetarian from childhood.’ He also says that 
question asked by many ; and to this, of course, it was a matter of common remark at Fort Bodo 
no definite answer can well be given. Rather un- that fifteen days of bad food meant fever, and 
fortunately, perhap®, part of the line runs between that white men usetl to beef all their lives cannot 
pUces possessing excellent tramway service ; and give up that nouri.shing article of diet without 
while on the underground the journey from the suffering for it. 

, Kennington Oval Station to the Elephant and So much atteniiou is now concentrate^l upon 
Castle costs twopence, you can ^ tram ’ it for a the important subject of si)eed of ships, that the 
penny. But, on the other hand, the trams take introduction of a new form of boiler for marine 
much longer on their journey, and do not, besides, engines is a matter of general interest. The 
run across the river ; whereas the railway carries boiler to which we refer is the new Water-tube 
you from the Oval to London Bridge in about Boiler, which hiis been designed and successfully 
.ten minutes. In addition to this, any one who tested by Mr Yarrow, one of the well-known firm 
knows the congest^ condition of the traffic from of torpedo-boat buildei’s ; and although the new 


line Elephant and, C^tlc to the City cannot doubt form of boiler is primarily intended for that 
that many hundreds or passengers would daily class of vessel, it will no doubt be employed for., 
jaako use of the * dram-pipe ’—as the line has far larger craft when its many advantages Wome 
ir^Versntly called — oven if the fare were better known. We have not the space for a full 

- ,mueh higher l^an It ik Still, more than half a description of the new device, but wc may aay 

'1^ orsunk, capital is no light burden, though that it differs from the locomotive form of boiler 
enme e^iergy which h^s secured such commonly used in one important particular. Its 
W ' the present will be used by tubes, instead of giving passage to the heated air 

Directors Engineers to ensure finan- from the grate, and so Wiling the water whic|[ \ 

liw a^ecess , tb ihe^ flm of our English electric circulates round them, contam themselves , the 
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water, which is lioated and caused to circulate 
throughout the system by means of the flames 
which play freely around them. Many forms of 
water*tiibe boilers have previously been designed, 
but they have all been open to objections which 
have prevented their adoption. In the Yarrow 
boiler these difficulties seem to have been cleverly 
surmounted. 

The most recent official Report upon the sub- 
ject of Mortality from Snakes and Wild Beasts 
in India contains the grave information that in 
spite of the large and increasing sums spent in 
rewards for the animals killed, fatalities increase 
at an alarming rate. There is reason in fact 
to believe that tlie offer of these rewards has in 
some cases, stimulated tlie breeding of snakes. 
Taken as a whole, therefore, this Report would 
seem to indicate that the reward systenf has 
failed to accomplish its purpose. It is now sug- 
gested that the cover round about the villages 
which affords lodging for snakes should be de- 
stroyed, and (listrict officers are to be instructed 
to see that this is done. In the year 1888, twenty- 
three tliousniul persons, as well as seventy-six 
thousand cattle, met their death through snakes 
and wild beasts of various kinds in India. 

The (^uncil of the Royal Meteorological Society 
have announced their intention of hohling an 
Exhibition in London of rain-gauges, evaporation- 
gauges, and kindred iustrument.s. The Exhibi- 
tion will be open for a few days only during the 
third week in March, but is sure to attract many 
visitors, for all are interested in the supreme 
question of weather, and are anxious to ascertain 
how its vagaries can be registered and, to a 
certain extent, forecast The (/ummittee will be 
glad to receive for exhibition instruments or 
apparatus which have been devised or first con- 
structed during the past twelve months. They 
will also be thankful tor photom'ajjlis or drawings 
which bear upon meteorological science, including 
photographs of liglitning-flu.slies and cloud-forma- 
tion. In connection with this matter of weather 
registration it may be interesting to note that 
during the severe frost in dauiuiry this year the 
lowest reading recorded at Greenwich had only 
been equalled on three occasions during the past 
fifty years. 

Those wdio happen to have exhausted all the 
pleasures ol life, and are in search of something 
entirely new, canU' t fail to regard with interest 
the scheme which lias recently been elaborated 
for dropping a roomful of living persons from 
the top to the bottom of the Eiffel Tower without 
hurting them. Like the switchback railway, the 
enterprise is designed simply and purely as a 
new means of excitement, with something more 
than a spice of danger in it, and in one or two 
of the French papers illustrations are given of 
the manner in which the singular idea is pro- 
posed to be carried out. The room in which the 
visitors are placed is shaped like a conical bullet, 
and is allowed to slide into snace point down- 
wards. To break its fall, ana to prevent any 
unpleasant concussion to its inmates* the projectile 
is to fall into a deep basin of water. We believe^ 
and hope that this ridiculous scheme will ndt, 
^ for the credit of human nature, get much farther 
than the initial stage. 

Some interesting particulars have been lately 
published with regard to tlie telegraphic cables 


which now form such a network 6ver the ^yo^kl 
The submarine cables are owned by twenty-six 
companies, witli a combined capital of forty 
million pounds sterling, and a revenue of more 
than three millions. The first cable was laid in 
1851, between Dover and Calais, and it is still 
in use. From this small beginning the number 
of ^bles has gradually increased, until at present 
their total length reaches the wonderful figure 
of one hundred and twenty thousand nautical 
miles. One of the most noteworthy feats ever 
performed by telegraphy was the sending of the 
result of last year’s I)erby from Epsom to New 
York in fifteen seconds ; which means that the 
name of the successful horse was known in New 
York almost before the animal had time to pull 
up after passing the winning-post. This result 
was brought about by stopjung all business on 
the lines directly the race commenced, and having 
operators on the alert to telegraph immediately 
the two or three letters which, by previous agree- 
ment, were to distinguish any particular horee. 
That every one must have been on the alert for 
the news and ready to act upon his instructions 
without delay is evident when we state that the 
message had first to be sent from Epsom to 
London, thence to Ireland, from Ireland to Nova 
Scotui, and thence to New York. 

A paper upon the use of Opaque Glass in Deco- 
ration, recently read by Mr J. C. Powell before the 
Architectural Association, was full of interesting 
matter, and dealt with a phase of art about which 
little is known by the general public. It traced 
the history of decoration of this kind both of 
w’ulls and pavements, from the earliest times, and 
gave an elaborate account of the most beautiful 
and important applications of opaque ffhiss in 
mosaic, olh it is termed. This art, the reader tells 
us, is of the greatest antiquity, and has been prac- 
tised by many different nations with various mate- 
rials. Long before the Christian era, this kind 
of architectural ornament was largely enqdoyed, 
fragments of marble being used, but chiefly for 
pavements. About the fourth century, opaque 
gloss came to be largely used in this kind of deco- 
ration, the glass being rendered opaque by the 
addition of oxide of tin, and coloured by means 
of various other metallic oxides. The work was 
probably carried out as it is to-duy at Murano, 
where a number of crucibles are arranged like 
wash-hand basins in a lavatory, with a ^vood-tire 
beneath. These crucibles contain the molten 
glass, which when sufficiently soft is ladled out 
on to a metal table and pressed into circular cakes 
averaging about eight inches in dianteter and 
about three-eighths of an inch thick. These are 
annealed, gradually cooled, and are then breken 
up into fragments of a convenient size for the use 
of tlie artist. 

Most of us hardly realise the extreme depth 
of some of our coal-mines, in whicli men daily 
work to win for us one of the first necesdties of 
our lives. One of the deepest mines in tins 
country is in Lancashire, and is knowit as the 
Ashton Moss Colliery. Whefi we say that it is one 
thousand and forty yards deep from the surface, 
the mind fads to comprehend any idea of the 
matter ; so that we must look for a comparison 
with some well-knowm thing or place before we 
can grasp what this great depth means. 
FauPs Cathedral is a good object lor purpose, . 
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;foi^ liifeOSt know it by and also know 

that it it four hundred feet in^ height from crown 
.to baee* Now the coal-mine referred to is just 
ttp6h eight times the depth represented by a 
MtiimmOt dropped from the top of the Cathedral. 

I ptraiigo to say, the miners do not experience 
any serious inconvenience from working at so 
great a depth, except that they are some- 
what less energetic than they would be if they 
workM at the surface, a circumstance which is 
probabl^j accounted for by the high temperature 
of eightv-Seveu rlegrecs which is found at that 
depth, ^rhe air is dry, there is very little water 
, in the mine, and tlie gas given off is not greater 
than in workings nearer the surfai^e. 

About ten years ago, when Kdisuns phono- 
graph first appem’cd before an astonished w'orhl, 
many curious ideas were ventilated as to the 
power of the instrunient to preserve the utter- 
, an CCS of the dead for future generations. Tljis 
■ notion lias been to a certain extent realised, 

I for not long ago a party of literary genilemou 
! met in ij<»udon on the anniversary of the ])oet 
Browning’s death, and 'were able to listen by 
means of the instrument to a reproduction of 
words spoken by the deceased. A curious point 
in connection witli the matter is that when 
making tlie original record on the phonngrnpli 
cjrliuder the poet in (|Uoting some of his own 
lines had to be prompted by "a bystander, for his 
memory failed him. This prompting, together 
witij the apology from the poet whicli followed, 
were duly reprcnluced by the instrument. 

The recognition of the Germ theory of disease, 
which has of lute years caused such wonderful 
progress to be ma<ie in battling with many of 
tlxose terrible ills to which human (lesh is heir, 
ia also responsible for the promotion of many 
absurd ideas as to fancied <langers lurking amid 
the most innocent pursuits and pastimes. Tlie 
Jatest of the alarmist rumours is represented by 
the suggestion that drawing-room carpets, being 
probably the haunt of dangerous microbes, should 
not be danceil upon by giddy feet, in case those 
germs which are always ready for mischief should 
arise in clouds and attack the human occupants 
of the T‘Ooni. Now, if householders wore in the 
habit of cultivating uncleanliiieos in their carpets 
and hangings, or lending them out on hire lo 
fever hospitals, there might be some sense in the 
sugge^ion. So there would be if it had been 
proved that the sweeping or beating of carpets 
and dusting of furniture were peculiarly fatal 
occupations. Aa things are, the staUunenfc is a 
foolish one, and mischievoua as well, for it may 
receive some credence by those who are of a 
nervous disposition. 

Many deaths from burning are still attribuUible 
to the improper use of paraffin lamps, although 
»eve!Val appliances have been invented which wu'll 
cause one of the$e lam pa to be extinguished should 
it be upset or thrown down. ^Somc time ago a 
Committee , of gentlemen imiuired into 

, of mr«tffin-lanjp employment gener- 

; laid down certain rules which ought 

Jjtd be observed iu thejir use. One of these related 
mbdc of extinguishing the wdek 
down tfhe chimney of the lamp. This 
i^r<Sfig icopdenined ad being frnitfu* 

^ nf lamps wez‘e directed to 
s the Ojbbh mouth bi the chimney, after 


the wick had been turned down by the regulating 
button. Curiously enough, this Committee failed 
to point out that if one of these lamps is turned 
down to its lowest point, the flame will in a Very 
short time die out of itself without any help 
fi*om the breath. This seems to be a simple 
matter to call attention to, but in view of the 
very many fatal accidents whicli are recorded as 
resulting from ignorant use of lamps, it is of 
great importance. 

Successful trials of some novel hydraulic appli- 
ances have recently been carried out «'it Ports- 
mouth on board H.M.S. Vukav, the new 
torpedo depot ship. These appliances consist of 
two enormous ‘ gooseneck ’ cranes, one on either 
side of the vessel, whoso duty it is to act as 
davits, for the purpose of lifting the twenty-ton 
torpedo boats, ol which the ship carries six, and 
dropping tliem into or lifting them out of the 
water. The cranes have each a total height of 
sixty-five feet, the major portion of which is hidden 
below deck, where huge hydraulic iiims furnish 
them vith their motive power. By their use a 
toipcdobout can be slung out of the water and 
ileposited on any part of the deck of the ship, for 
the cranes have a reach, or ‘ rake,’ of tJiirty-eight 
feet, at a speed of ninety feet per minute. The 
cranes are sup])lied from Sir W. G. Armstrong’s 
Works ut Elswick, and various novel fittings 
belonging tf> them have been recently patented. 

A wonderful feat iu gunnery is reported from 
Singapore. During some taiget practice there 
witli one of the new breech -loa<hng nine-inch 
guns, u flagstaff was liit and broken at a range of , 
three and thrce-iparter miles. This is hardly 
crcilible ; and a correspondent of the TimeSf 
who signs hiniKclf ‘Muncliausen,’ evidently thinks 
so, for he peitiuently asks, ‘ What was the dia- 
meter of tlie .staff which was vi.sible when three 
and three-quarter miles off to a human eye 
directed along the line of sight of a gun ; and 
what was the power of the particular eye which 
contrived to see itV Tie furtlier suggests, what 
will doubtk‘.ssbe present to the minds of must prac- 
tical men, that the result must have been brought 
about by what billiard players call lluke,' 

Pyrogravure is a newly-iuventetl process for 
drawing i)atlcrn.s upon wood or other combustible 
material by means of a graving-poiiit which is 
kept at a white lieat This point is of platinum, 
ami it is kepi hot by a supply of mingled air and ' 
hydrwnrbon vapoiu’. Other means have before 
been adi>pied for burning ornamental devices 
upon wood for de'.oiative purposes, aud such 
oniamentatiou, if artistically carried out, is very 
etiective iu appearance. 

A w'l'iter ia the Ilijf/miic Review gives some 
interesting particulars witli reference to the diet 
of the llmtlus, and points to the common error 
made hy speakers and writers iu dealing ia 
general tej’ias with the inhabitants of India, 
instead of remembering that the country contains 
a variety of natives, who are distinct from one 
another in appearance, habito, and language. It 
is not true that the inhabitants of India are all 
vegetarians, for some of the best and the worst 
are meat-eaters, but all the same India affords 
examples of the efficiency of a vegetarian diet 
Among the Sikhs especially may ,be fbupd 
splendid specimens of powerful men who have 
nevei? tasted meat. 
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THE CRYFrOPKOCTA. 


A rough^ancUiready kind of railroad is in use at 
Cumberland County, Nova Scotia, for the purpose 
of carrying timber from the Troods to the river. 
The rails are made of spruce i>oles joined end to 
end, and spiked down to sleepers of the same 
material ; and the rolling-stock consists of an 
eight-horse-power engine and a couple of light 
cai's. The tires of all the wheels have a llaage 
on both sides, and are wide enough to accom- 
modate themselves to the varying thicknesses of 
the wooden rails, wliich vary from six to four 
inches in diameter. The little engine is placed 
between the two cars, so that shunting and 
alteration of position arc obviated. Tliis railway 
is probably the cheapest ever yet constructed. 

THE CKYPTOPROGTA. • 

ANOTHER NEW ARRIVAL AT THE ‘ ZOO.’ 

It is frequently tlie case that an animal ari'ives 
at the Zoological Gardens vvliich has never before 
been exhibited to the public. It is also (juite the 
usual thing for a rarity of this kind, which has 
perhaps c<jst a large sum of money, to die at once 
without allowing itself to be seen. Within the 
last few weeks the Zoo has received a specimen 
of a curious creature from ]\Iiidagascar, which 
fortunately still survives, and may be ins[)ected 
at any time in the ‘Small Cats’ House.’ At the 
moment of writing (January) there is a little 
dirticiilty in finding out which is the animal in 
question ; for it lias not yet been provideil with 
a card of introduction to the public, that is, with 
a label. 

Madagascar is the home of many extraordinary, 
animals, but of none more interesting than the 
Cryptoproctiu This animal, according to Pro- 
fessor Cope, is the sole remnant left to us of a 
large group of Mammals which ilourislied in 
great abundance during the ‘’rertiary Period.’ 
The name given to tliis group is Creodonta, 
which of course means inuch the same as Car- 
nivora. The Creodonta were quite as ravenous 
and bloodthirsty as their modern descendants, 
and equally well furnished with teeth and claws ; 
but they were behiudhand in the matter of 
brain ; and being thus perhaps unable to cope 
with the wiles of their mure highly endowed 
prey, were starved out of exi&teiice long before 
the present epoch, and have only left u.s a few 
bones and teeth to tell of their former num- 
bers. 

Madagascar is just the place where waifs and 
strays of this description, which ought to have 
effaced themselves from creation ages ago, chiefly 
congregate. That island is supposed to liave been 
originally connected with tlie African Continent ; 
when it became separated, it was stocked with 
animals, which were at that time widely distrib- 
uted. The advent of new forms settled the ques- 
tion of the survival of these creatures on the main- 
land in the negative ; but the representatives of 
these persecuted and vanquished forms^ which had 
emigrated to Madagascar before the separation, 
continued to live on in a dignified seclusion, free 
from the intrusion of any new-comers and only 
broken by their own internecine quarrels. Fight- 
ing the matter out among themselves, the result 
wa^ the present fauna of Madagascar, which 
abounds in ancient types, such as tnose monkey • 


like cieatures which are not really monkeys,, 
Lemurs, and the Gryptoprocta. 

The scientific name of the animal is Cwto- 
procta ferox. Judging from the demeanour bf 
the animal at the Zoo, ‘ ferox ’ is a rather libellous 
name. It frisks about in a playful manner, and 
does rot give one the impression of being the 
most bloodthirsty and savage of all the Oaruivuru; 
this, however, is the character that it has some- 
how got. The ferocity of the Carnivora is almost 
ill inverse proportion to their size : one of the 
fierce&t known is the little weasel, vfhich will 
kill and destroy merely tor the love of the tlijng, 
long after its appetite has been glutted. Crypto- 
procta may occasionally perform the same office 
m farmyards in Madagascar that its distant rela- 
tions, tlie wea.sels and stoats, perform in farm- 
yanls in England, and have thus earned the title 
of ‘ferox.’ But the unprejudiced visitor who can 
endure for a sufficiently long period the decidedly 
pronounced odour of the cuts’ house, will come 
to the conclusion that for slieer malignity of 
character, unredeemed by any play fulness what- 
ever, some of the wild-cats easily bear the palm. 
At tile same time it w'ould, perhaps, not be very 
advisable to attempt any familiarities with the 
Gryptoprocta in t>pite of his apparently friendly 
dispcibition ; an attempt of this sort might lead 
to the demonstration of a very interesting, fact in 
the structure of tJiia animal— namely, that its 
claw’s are quite well deve)oj)e(l and are J'etnictile. 

Cats, as every one knows, w'alk upon ’ their 
toes ; they are digitigrade, as the expression is ; 
and as a natural consequence, the claws can be 
retracted, so that their softened footfall may 
allow them to approach theii' victims rind make 
the fatal spring without betraying their wliei^e- 
abouts. Another advantage of this power of 
sheathing the claws is nuturally to keep the 
sharpness unbluuted. On the other hand, the 
Civets have only half- retractile claws, and many 
of the Carnivora walk upon the soles of their 
feet instead of upon their lingcr-tips. The 
Gryptoprocta is a mixture of these different 
coinliiiojis ; it lias retractile claws, but it walks 
partly upon the soles of the feet : it is semi- 
plantigrade, to use the technical term. 

The Chyptoprocta is of a uniform tawny-brown 
colour, something like the lion or the puma ; 
there are other cat-like creatures wdiich are thus 
coloured. 

I’he tawny colour of the lion is compared to 
the colour of the deserts which it inhabits, and 
is said to have been brought about in order to 
render it inconspicuous. The young lion wdielps 
are distinctly .spotted, which shows that in all 
probability the ancestors of the lion were more 
like a leopard than their descendants. The leopard 
has changed liis spots, but the question is whether 
the usually received inlerpretatjon is the right 
one. The lion needs no protection from enemies ; 
the muscular power of his limbs and jaws is 
quite enough protection. 

But it might be suggested that a colpur-reaem- 
blance to the ground upon which he crouches 
would deceive the herbivorous creatures into 
fancying that no tlanger was near until they 
were actually* seized by their fierce and powerful 
enemy. Probably this is so* if it be Uue that 
a hunting lion approaches his prey always .with 
due regard to the direction o| toe wind. To 
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. . „ N)babiUtf isi liowevar, a long •way 

that the colour bias l^en ^produced 
!o|rtihat very purpose; while the coloration of 
the puma atid the Ctyptoprocta cannot be ac- 
countoji for in that way at all. One way out 
df the difficulty is to assume that the two liwt- 
n)ifentioned Carnivores once inhabited deserts, but 
later on, changed their abode, the corresponding 
colour-change not having yet come into operation. 
JJht thi^ is only put forward to show in what 
straits thjse who believe in the universal use of 
colour in relation to surroundings, animate ami 
inanimate, and for other purposes, must occasion- 
ally find themselves. All we can say at present 
is that there lippears to be a tendency among 
Carnivora to lose their spots and stripes and to 
assume a uniform tawny colour. The young of 
the Cryptoproctii is not known; but the newly- 
born puma is much more conspicuously spotted 
than, the young lion of the same age. 

A YEAK’S EMIGRATION. 

VeKY few of the general public, except those who 
are directly interested in shipping, can form anv 
idea of the enormous number of i>eople of all 
nations, creeds, and classes who annually leave 
our flhoi*es with the intention of forming fresh 
homes across the seas. We have before us as we 
writ^ a Board of Trade return of the ‘ numbers, 
natidhalities, and destinations^ of the persons 
who left the United Kingdom for places out of 
Europe during the twelve months ending l)ec- j 
ember 31, 1890. During this period no fewer than 
316,146 souls left our shores. This docs not of 
course in any way represent the total number of 
persons who emigrate annually, but simply the 
number who leave the United Kingdom. 

Of this 316,000 odd, the majority are English— 
140,00(J ; the Irish come next with .57, (XX) ; and 
then the Scotch with 30,000. The foreigners 
numbered 98,000. Of this number the great 
majority went to the United States ; some 
86,500 English, 52,000 Irish, 14,(X)0 Scotch, 
and „81,(KK) foreigners, being ‘dumped* there 


during the same period 18,500 English, 24<X) 
Scotch, 17iX) Irish, and 9500 foreigners. AustraU 
asia comes next with 16,(X)0 English, 2760 Irisli, 
2600 Scotch, and only 302 foreigners. When 
we toipe to Africa we notice a very great falling- 
offi, ^ only 12,000 — English, Irish, Scotch, ami 
fpraigners— having sought their fortunes at the 
Capo of Good Rope, ISiatal, &c. Some 17,U(X) 
amigra^d to places not specified in the returns ; 
an# ad in this way We make our total of 316,(X)0. 
; those figures it will be seen that the vast 

» in^o^y of these emigrants are British or of 

imith origin.* 

" :itfe ylmitml on all hands that emigration is 
t# sure index of prospeirity or otherwise of a 
idtims^y. In tinies of prosperity more people 
ia||p4le than^ of poverty. When this 

^rai^e as it may appear at the first 
dll be found that such 




^A;:)^'4dohed into It wil 
‘^■lldinatuialjy bd jtN case. In times of depres- 
has enough to keen body and 

he would wilJ^gly 
mr'caniiot do so for w^ant of 
1^* oyih tnir#gpn Ifie amount required he only j 

\ ^ 'l?" 


from the one source alone — Emigration. 


THE FORUE BY THE FOREST. 

It stands half-hidden in the greenwood’s edge, 
lUi music greets the dawn that glimmers white, 
Before the snnbearns chase away the night, 

Or the first w'arbler twitters in the sedge ; 

All day the anvil rings beneath the sledge, 

The forge-6ros roar, and gleam with ruddy Hjght 
’ Till crimson sunset crowns the distant height, 

And all its fringes fade along the ledge. 

Then, though the whisi>e.riug leaves above it bend, 

And night-birds call, and moonbeams j;punt!l it play, ' 
Tl)e voices of the smithy die away; 

When in the dusk the evening dews descend 
In silent slumber all ita labours end— 

Its music mute, its ashes cold and gray. 

J. G. F, KiCHOwa. 
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two or throe pounds. In times of pr< * 
however, the same man can manage to scraps 
together a few pounds, and then he ‘gets oH* with r 
it to what he fondly trusts will be a better and ’ 
happier land. For example, the year 1889 waa; J 
a more prosperous one than 1890, except perhap4'^ ' 
the latter part of the late year, when trade revived, 
somewhat. In 1889 we find that, to be exact, 
342,641 persons emigrated to the various countries 
mentioned ; whilst last year, os we have already 
stilted, 316,146 left ‘ the old home,* a decrease of no 
fewer than 26,496, or about eight pr cent. This 
may not appear a very great lalling-olF ; but 
when wo come to reckon the amount in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, we find out what an enor- 
mous difference it must make in the circulation 
of that needful commodity, as well as to the 
pockAs of our shipowners. 

Let us look at the amount received by the 
various companies for passage-money to the 
United States and British North America. If 
we take it at four ]) 0 imd 8 per head, a low esti- 
mate, find the total to be £1,062,004 ; of this 
the Britishers contribute £699,992. It is some- 
wdiat difficult to get a fair average cost of the 
fares to the other countries ; but we think we 
are within the mark if W'e take it in the follow'- 
ing manner : The total number of emigrants to 
Australasia, (Jape of (lood Hope, Natal, and all 
otlier ports, was 50,644. We average the fare 
at twelve pounds per head. This amounts lo 
£607,728. It must be remembered, however, thftt 
the passage money does not all go to the sliip- 
owners ; but we can fairly say that after allow^- 
ing for all extras, Ac., at one pound per head, we 
can credit the shipowners with £1,353,587 as the 
result of last year's emigration. In 1889 they 
must have netted something like £1,541,443; 
so that last year there vras a decrease os com- 
pared with 1889 of 2(>,496 persons, representing, 
in hard casli, £197,858. It has been calculatea 
that each emigrant when he lands at a foreign 
port is w'orth to the country where he lands 
at least tw'enty pounds. If w^e figure this out, 

. .. . j we find that the United States, British Noxth 

during the twelve months, riie next country in America, Australasia, Ac., amongst them received 
favour was British North America, which received i year something like £6,322,900, and this 
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TRINIDAD ISLAND AND ITS TREASURE. 
The latest story of buried treasure is not that 
which Mr Clark Russell recently told in these 
pages to the readers of *My Shipmate Louise,’ 
but one just narrated by Mr E. F. Knight, wdio 
in the year 1889 went out to search for a reputed 
hoard on the island of Trinidad. This is not 
the tropical West Indian paradise with w'hich 
Mr Grant Allen made our readers acejuainted a 
few years ago, but an islet of the same name and 
of very dilierent character in the South Atlantic. 
It is a rocky, desolate, surf-encompassed islet, in 
latitude 20'’ 30' south, and longitude 29° 22' west, 
about seven hundred miles from the Brazilian port 
of Bahifu Mariners avoid it because of the coral 
reefs and deadly crags by which it is encircled, 
and rarely, until recent years, has human foot 
’ trodden its shores. Its only ijihabitants are very 
loathsome and destructive land-crabs, numerous 
sea-fowl, and gigantic turtles. Once upon a time 
it was covered with a dense forest from beach 
to summit, but for well-nigh a century the forest 
has been filled only with gaunt and leafless trees. 
This dead forest is one of the most ghastly 
features of a peculiarly ghastly and forbidding 
island. When and how tlie trees were stricken 
by the death-bliglit, no man knows ; but it was 
probably some volcanic eruption wdiich at one 
stroke changed a land of fruit-groves and spicy 
arbours into a forest of desolation,* for Trinidad 
is the centre of a small volcanic patch in the 
South Atlantic. What vegetation now remains 
i$ confined to some tree-ferns and acacia-bushes 
on a plateau high up among the mountains, and 
to a growth of wild beans in some of the gullies. 

Another peculiarity of the island is that it 
seems wholly brittle, for landslips are cpntinually 
occurring, crags falling, ravines filling and open- 
ing, and the general configuration altering. As 
described by Mr Knight, it seems like one of 
the forlorn islands of the old sea -romances, on 
which the bloody deeds of ^pirates have left a 
curse, so that the treasure is guarded by evil 
spiritsi The great seas which roll up without 


any apparent cause, even after days of windless 
weather, the ever-tottering crags, and all the 
forces and terrors of nature, seem in comhinatiou 
to keep man from off the secret hoard, while the 
land-crabs are ugly and evil and diabolical-looking 
enough to re])rcsent the spirits of the bloodiest 
pirates ever known. 

On this desolate spot, there was buried, in the 
year 1821, a great store of gold and silver plate 
and specie, which, during the Peruvian war of 
independence, was being conveyed from the 
Cathedral of Lima to Spain for security, The 
vessel conveying it was captured by pimtes, who 
then deposited it in a part of Trinidad known 
as South-west Bay, marking the spot with three 
Ciiirns. They left it there, intending to return, 
doubtless, when Lord Dundonald should cease 
from scouring the pirate-infested seas ; hut they 
fell into the hands oT the Spaniards, and were all 
hanged at Cuba — all save one-— a Russian Finn 
— who about the year 1850 confided the secret 
of his life and the treasure to a Newcastle captain 
then in command of an East Indiaman engaged 
in the opium trade. This Newcastle mariner 
brought home the secret and the pirate’s plan 
of the island ; and some years afterwards, sent 
out his son, in a Newcastle vessel tiwling with 
the Brazils, to look for the hoard. The vessel 
reached the island ; but after beating about for 
a week, could not find a landing-place, and the 
captain resolved to give up the attempt. The 
young man, however, was permitted to swim 
ashore ; and after spending a night alone on the 
island, where he was nearly devoured by the 
land-crabs, was hauled by a line through the surf 
to the boat and taken on hoarA again. He 
reported that he had identified the spot described 
by the pirate ; that it corresponded exactly with 
the description he had received from his father 5 
but that a great landslip of red earth had evidently 
fallen on the treasure, and that not for thfe whole 
treasure itself ♦would he spend another night in 
such a place. 

Here, then, was confirmatory evidence of one 
sort ; w'hile an inspection of the |rohives of Cuba 
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k gang nf pirated who had 
pl^i$^en^ SpiiniBb vessels sailing from Lima had 
been ' J^aiiged at Havana at the very date given 
hy the Enssian Finn to the Newcastle captain. 
T^en i| was known that a large portion of the 
treasure which Lord Hnndonald reported as exist- 
ing at Lima — valued by him at over six millions 
sterling— had never been traced. Some portion 
of it fell into the hands of the Peruvians, and 
ofcheii* portions were recaptured by Dundouald 
from the pirates who had jdiuidered the Spanish 
vessels. But a large portion remains to this day 
nnaoconnted for, and thus there was primd facie 
evidence in favour of the Trinidad story. 

It was so firmly bcdieved in by some very 
shrewd Tyuesiders, that in the year 1885 they 
despatclied an expedition in a barque called the 
Attrea to make thorough seiirch for it. The 
mistake was in sending a square-rigged vessel of j 
such large sue that she could not be brouglit j 
near enough to the shore. With great dilficulty 
seven men were landed in a small boat with some 
tools, and no sooner were they landed than the 
ship was blown out of eight by a high gale, and 
could not make the island again for three weeks. 
By that time the party asliore were so demoral- 
ised by deficiency of food, exposure to rain, and 
the haunting presence of the land-crab.s, that 
they eagerly re-embarked at the first opportunity. 
They had done very little digging, although they 
had identified the spot described by the pirate ; 
but they were so emaciated and ill, that the 
leader of the party determine<l not to risk the 
lives of any more of his men, and so abandoned 
the search. 

Besides these, three otlicr expedition-S had 
attempted to disinter the secret of Trinidad 
Island before Mr Knight had heard of it. This 
was only after his return from a cruise in the 
Falcon, the story of which was given to the 
world some few years ago, during which he hud 
happened to land on and explore Trinidad with- 
out being then aware of the romantic interest 
attaching to it He had discovered a moderately 
safe landing 1 ^place, had followed passes through the 
mountains, and knew wdiere water was to 1)0 
foiind. Thus, when he heard the treasure story, 
and remembered things about the island which 
seemed to lend colour to the piratical tale, he 
determined to organise a more thorough search 
than had yet been attempted. 

Thus it W'as that the ‘ Cruise of the Alerte^ w^as 
projected. The Alerte was a stout-built yacht 
— rigged as a yawl — which was purchased at 
Southampton, and specially fitted out for the 
"irork. She was only some fifty tons or so of yacht 
mecumrenmnt, but quite big enough for a party 
-Of tfeirt^n adventurers and all their provisions 
OIkI took for excavation. These tools were very 
j^DOraplete, and included hydraulic tjacks, forges 
H|i4 anvijs, boring appamtus, materials for shaft- 
crowbars, shovjels, wheelbarmws, tents, wire- 
les^ng, &c.-*-eno^^ furnish a pretty extensive 


mining ^ claim* in America. Ample stores 
provisions were also taken, and every preparatidn,, 
was made for a prolonged stay, since the reported 
landslip implied probably the removal of many 
thousands of tons of debris before the hidings 
place could be laid bare. 

The company was to consist of nine gentlemen- 
adventiirers, including Mr Knight himself, to 
whom the others were to pay one hundred 
pounds apiece, and to yield implicit obedience, 
each receiving in return one- twentieth of the 
gross proceeds of the venture. Mr Knight’s 
contribution w»as the vessel, provisions, and tools ; 
and further, he engaged four paid-hands, who 
were not to be entitled to any share of the 
treasure, but were to be liberally paid what- 
ever happened. Before the Alerte reached Triui- 
<lad, the number of gentlemen -adventurers had 
been reduced to five, and the paid crew changed 
and increased to five, so that the full number 
of those who actually engaged in the search 
was only ten. ITnfoitunately, among the gentle- 
men who, from one cause or otlier, dropped off 
from the expedition were the only two who 
liad knowledge of photography, ornithology, &c., 
so that tlie collections which were expected were 
not (obtained. 

Sailing from Southampton at the end of 
August 1889, the Alerte made first for the Sal- 
vage Islands, which the party had been recom- 
mended to try in the first instance for a treasure 
reputed to have been buried there in 1804, the 
story of whicli is well known at the Admiralty. 
This story is, that a vessel from South America 
for Cadiz, laden witli produce and two million 
dollars in money, wa**, when within a few days* 
sail of her destination, warned by a neutral that 
war had been declared, and tliat Englisli frigates 
wore watching the whole Spanish coast. There- 
upon the captain resolved to run back to the 
Spanish Main ; but the crew mutinied, murdered 
the captain, Imried the money on an uninhabited 
island, and finally wrecked the ship in trying to 
make the West Indies, A survivor told the story 
to the captain of an English man-of-war, and the 
Admiralty ordered a preliminary search ; but the 
results were so discouraging that it was not 
thought worth while to prosecute the matter 
further. 

As the uninhabited island of tliih story was 
identified with one of the Salvage group, which 
lay, after a manner, in the route of the AkHe, 
it was resolved to make some attempt to test the 
truth of it. The Salvages consist of three islands 
between Madeira and the Canaries, and are care- 
fully avoided by vessels on account of the dan- 
gcrous shoals that surround them. These three 
islands are Great Salvage, Great Piton, and Little 
Piton ; anddt w^as on Great Piton that the search 
was to be made. Here a camp was formed, and 
systematic digging continued for four days, with 
no result ; and as the information was so vague 
tliat the adventurers did not even know if they 
were on the right island, the search was then, 
abandoned, and the ooutse of the Alerte shaped 
for Bahia, wliich was reached on the 2d of 
November. 
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Here fresh provisions were taken in. Utters 
reeeived aud despatched, some changes made in 
the crc^w, and a little delay caused by bad weather. 
Finally* sail was set on the 11th of ^November, 
and Treasure Island was sighted six days later. 
Sighted* yes; but it is one thing to sight Trinidad 
and another thing to land on it, as previous 
adventurers had found. This, indeed, seems one of 
the most obstinately inaccessible of all the eartU- 
ciiildren known as islands— a lonely ocean-cast- 
away, as jealous of its seclusion as the Grand 
Lama of Tibet. The mountains rise sheer from 
the surf, which ever boils and seethes, even when 
there is no wind. Their sides are cleft by awful 
ravines with perpendicular precipices ; pinnacles 
here, and huge cones there, show where masses 
have been shattered by volcanic commotions, and 
great slopes of red and black debris betray the 
changing character of the surface. The peaks 
tower to three thousand feet or more above the sea, 
and are ever wrapt in vaporous wreaths, torn and 
twisted into curious shapes as the winds eddy 
among the summits. Indescribably savage and 
grand is the scenery of this weird island, where 
silence is unknown, and where the sorrow of the 
sea is never quiet. The roaring of tlie surf 
on the beach and up the rocky ravines becomes 
at times almost dcalening, and it is accentuated 
l)y the shrill cries of myriads of melancholy sea- 
birds. 

The first thing to do was to laud at a sort of 
natural coral pier that Mr Knight knew of ; but 
this is some miles from Treasure Bay, aud only 
availed for a preliminary survey-party of two. 
Afterwards tins was use<l as a phice at which to 
water the yaclit, which anchored in the vicinity 
for the greabu* portion of tlie time of the search 
— Treasure Bay itself being too exposed and 
dangerou.s for even a small vessel. Ci'ossing the 
island by the mountain pusses which ho had dis- 
covered nine years before, Mr Knight and a com- 
])anion, after u dangerous and toilsome journey, 
reached the site ol the supposed hoard. They 
found relics of the Anrea expedition, aud tliey 
also found, what was better, that a good svater- 
supply was available with moderate labour. 

‘The nature of the scenery around us/ writes 
Mr Knight, ‘ was now grand in the extreme, and 
liacl a wxdrJ character of its own that 1 have never 
perceived on other mountains, The jagged and 
torn peaks, the profound chasms, the huge land- 
slips of black j‘o‘k8, the slopes of red volcanic 
ash destitute of vegetation, in themselves produce 
a sense of extreme desolation ; but this is height- 
ened by tlie presence of ghastly dead vegetation, 
aud by the uumberle.ss uncanny birds and land- 
crabs \vhicli cover all the rocks. This lonely 
islet is perhaps the principal breeding- place for 
sea-birds in the South Atlantic. Here multitudes 
of mjui-of-w^ar birds, gannets, boobies, cormorants, 
and petrels have their undisturbed haunts. Not 
knowing how dangerous he is, they treat their 
superior animal, man, with a shocking want of 
due respect. The large birds more especially 
attack one furiously if one approaches their nests 
in the breeding season ; and in places where one 
has to clamber with hands as well as feet, and is 
therefore helpless, they arc positively dangerous. | 
Aa for the land-crabs, whicti are unlike any I 
iiav^e seen elsewhere, they swarm all over the 
isl^d in incredible numbers. 1 have seen them 


two or three deep in shady places under the, 
rocks ; they crawl over everything, poUuttiig 
every stream, devouring auytUing--a loathsome 
set of brutes, which were of use, however, in 
our camp as scavengers. They have hard shells 
of a bright saffron cedour, and their faces Lave 
a most cynical and diabolic expression. As one 
approaches them they stand on their hindlegs 
ana wave their pincei's threateningly, while they 
roll their liideous goggle eyes at one in a cbi‘ead- 
ful manner. If a man is sleeping or sitting down 
quietly, these creatures will come up to have a 
bite at him, and would devour him if he was 
unable for' some reason to sliake*them off. But 
we murdered so many in the vicinity of our 
camp during our stiiy on the island that they 
certainly became less bold, and it seemed almost 
as if the word had been jessed all over Trinidad 
that we were dangerous animals, to be shunned 
by every pnulcnt crab/ 

When Treasure Bay was reached, the pirate’s 
landmarks w'ere readily iilentilied, and arrange- 
ments were made for landing the stores and tools. 
This had to be clone through the surf by means 
of a whale-boat, for carriage over the dillicult 
and dangerous mountain-passes Mas out of the 
question. Landing through the surf was laborious 
and dangerous enougli, but it was effected in a 
beries of exciting journeys, and then a camp was 
formed and operations were commenced. 

It was seen at once that these would have to 
be extensive and prolonged, for the exact locality 
of the cairns uinler the fallen dc'hris could not 
be determined, and therefore almo.st the whole 
of it w’ould have to he removed. 1'his was done 
by syetematic trenching ; while the huge rocks 
M’ere lifted out of the way by means of the 
hydraulic jack wliicli had been brought. For 
Thi’ce months the vdiolc party laboured in turn 
ns navvies, ceasing only during the heat of niid- 
day and on Sundays ; and they left almost liter- 
alfy not a btone unturned in the ravine where 
ought to liavc existed the cavern where the 
pirates’ hoard was deposited. But they dis- 
covered neither the cavern nor the hoard. 

All hands were not on shore at a time, iov 
at least thioe were needed to take chai’ge of the 
yacht, whose anchorage was by no means secure. 
Indeed, so frequent and erratic are the winds 
w'hich eddy Irom the summits of Trinidad, even 
when it is calm out at sea, that after a W'hile it 
M^as determincHl that it was safer to heave anchor 
and to cruibo off and on ’ the island — drititiug 
axvay at night, and beating back during the day. 
When the weather permiUed, a boat M Oiihl be 
despatched from Treasure Bay to the vessel, or 
vicii versd, to exchange ueM’s nud compare notes ; 
but sometimes for many days together this inter- 
course was impossible. Then the supply of oat- 
meal gave out, and Mr Kiiiglit MutU a couple of 
hands ran the Aiert{t all the way to Bahia to get 
fresh stores. He was so detained by bad woatber 
that when he returned to the island lie found the 
fihore-paity on the verge of starvation,, and just 
preparing to launcli themselves in the whale-boat 
on the open sea in tlie hope of being picked up* 

On ou-dayp. the island was explore by the 
members of tue expedition, who discovered the 
remains of what had evidently been a 
settlement— several huts and stone walle over*; 
grown with creepers. From, thit 
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^y,oiv6 i TO mi^tory from Portuguese records, It 
TDUay be| indeed, that the non^discovery of the 
tycaeure ahd the existence of this settlement have 
eotue connection. Who knows to whom the 
llussian Finn communicated his secret before he 
met the Newcastle captain? This is assuming 
that the pirate’s story was true, and really there 
seems, no good reason to doubt it In spite 
of his non-snccess, Mr Knight, with all his 
knowledge of the island, has very little doubt 
that the treasure of the Cathedral of Lima was 
once really deposited on Trinidad. Whether it has 
been already i*emovod, or whether it lies buried 
under some other landslip, cannot be said, and 
will probably never be known. 

Certainly, the Akrtti party made a gallant 
and perse voHug effort to recover the treasure, 
without stopping to consider what moral or legal 
claim they had to it should they discover it 
When it was resolved to abandon the search, 
the weather was becoming so bad that every ! 
hour’s delay ineant dangoi% Happily, every- 
thing ^as got on board safely, and ,the yacht 
started for tlie other Trinidad, in the West 
: Indies, where tlie party was broken up, and each 
man went to his own home, rich in experience 
of a novel sort, if not in the treasures of Lima. 

* They did not catch that whale, brave boys but 
they did something to think about and talk about 
lor the rest of their lives. 

It cannot be recommended that any should 
follow their example. Six expeditions within 
twelve years have found the Spanish treasure 
on Trinidad to be pretty much like the Spanish 
fleet in the ballad. 


BUMARESQ'S B A U G 11 T E K. 

By OaANi' Alli3n, Aiithou of ‘ In All Shai^es,* 

‘Thih Mortal Coil,' etl’. 

CHAPIRU Xll.— THK BUBBLE BURSTS. 

‘iT^a terrible,’ said Linnell to Buiuaresip break- 
ing the slu^rt pause, ‘ that after all you have 
wrought and done for the world you should still 
be able to say tJuit to day — you, the greatest 
thinker in our modern Europe.’ 

^Npt for me,* the old stoic answered witli a 
resigned nod: ‘not terrible forme: 1 ’mused 
to it ; it suits me : but for Psyche, 1 grant 
you, yes : for Psyche ; for Psyche.’ 

<Miss Bumaresej deserves all the world can 
give her/ Lintndl rei>lied boldly. 

' ^The pld man’s eye fired up once more with 
a. bnlliant flash, and then grew slowly dim 
a^in. If only ho could see his way to make 
l^ehe happy 1 He wasn’t sordidly anxious to 
her for ^Id : oh no, oh no; he would sell 
to no man : but he wanted to see his Psyche 
He clutched; Linnelfs hand once more 
;|«:»ppke eamefttly, fervently. ‘Listen here/ he 
in more vivid tones; ‘you’re a Iricnd— a 
I can tell jwi. I can trust you. I 
thrown ai«fay my own life: I could 
easily, ii tljcjlt were all; but that’s; 
JVe thjowV eway h^s too; I’ve failed i 


in my duty to 4ier. You can’t think how that 
wrong weighs upon my spirit now. I ought to 
have toiled and moiled and slaved and sweated, 
not to write the Encyclopsedic Philosophy for the 
good of the race*— how little that matters I— but 
to carve out for my child a place in the w'orld 
well worthy of lier. One or the other course 
I might rightly have pursued ; but not both 
togeilier. If I meant to devote my life to philo- 
sophy, 1 should never have been a father. Be- 
coming a father, I ouglit to have devoted my life 
to her alone. I gave a hostage to fortune, and I 
failed to redeem it. I became resiionsible for a ] 
life, and 1 failed to guarantee it a proper future. I 
And HOW" in my helpless old age, I see my error. ; 
I see it too late ; I see it too late ; I see it, and 
I pay«ft)r it.’ 

‘ You are wrong,’ Linnell answered firmly. ‘So 
great a life as yours demands a great account to 
be given at last of iL The vast organising genius, 
the wonderful brain tliat conceived and wrought 
! out the Encyclopiedic Pliilosophy, was not only 
your own to do as you v:oiild with : it was a 
gift held in trust by you for the world and for 
tlie ages. You played your part well. It is for 
U8, the remainder, who profit by your just and 
due, yet none tlie less splendid and self-sacrificing 
use of your own great ]>ower8, to see tliat neither 
you nor she is a loser by your grand and un- 
selfish action.’ 

‘You think so?’ the old man asked, looking 
uji at him with a passing expression of doubt. 

Linnell liesitatod, like one caught in a trap. 
Was the plulosojfiier trying to probe his secret? 

‘I think so/ he answered aloud after a short 
Btniggle. 

‘Tlieii that brings mo back at once to wliat 
I wanted to say to you in confidence to-day,’ 
Bumaresq continued, glancing at him with a 
strangely remorseful face. ‘Mr Linnell, I’m 


‘Mr Linnell, I’m 


f oing to trust you. You understand exactly how 
feel tow'ards Psyche. 1 know how sweet and 
rare a flower it is that blooms around tlie wreck 
of my ruined life. T know it, and 1 cherish lier 
as slie ought to be cluu'ished— jealously, scrupu- 
lously, reverently, tenderly. I want my child 
to fill her proper place in life : 1 v^ant to see her 
happy before t die. Unless slie goes away to fill 
it and to be. ha]>py — wndl, 1 hope she may cling 
to the ruin still wliile there’s anything left of it 
to hold together.’ 

‘Yes/ Linnell answered, half chilled by his 
words. He bympathised, in a way, with that 
strange old man ; but Buiuai’esq had struck W 
accident the feeblest of all the resonant chords 
in his complex nature for a father to work upon^ 
No apt response could tliere be expected. 

‘ Yes/ the old man answered, his eyes mowing 
tendercu each moment as he spoke, and iiia lipa 
quivering. ‘Pardon mo if I’ve noticed your 
feelings towards my daughter. I know you’ve 
been seeing a great deal of Psyche lately/ , I 
know Psyche’s been thinking a great deal of 
you. — It surprises you that I should have noticed 
it !— Ah, wtdl, that shows you don’t know bow 
closely I watch over Psyche. You fancy I’m 
blind to these things, because I’m old, and a 
dreamer, and a philosopher* and a stoic. No 
doubt, w^here human trivialities are conceited 
I’m often blind; I see nothing. You mi’t keep, 
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your whole soul fixed at-once'^upoii th^ main 
order of the cosmos, and the minutest details of ^ 
Mrs Grundy's dinner-parties. But where even ! 
tlie veriest trivialities touch my Psyche, my eyes 
are at once as sharp as a lynx's.* Ihen the blind 
)>at wakes up and sees; the mole opens his 
narrow eyeluls, shakes the dust of grimy burrow- 
ings from his coat, creeps out from liis hole, and 
peers about him with the sharp vision of a very 
Argus. TJiat's how it is when Psyche 's in ques- 
tion.' He took Liimell’s hand in his own for a 
moment once more. ‘Bear with me,’ he went 
on, pleadingly — ‘bear with a father who asks 
you only because he loves his daugliter. 1 don't 
want to see her affections too detiply engaged 
without knowing wliat are the prospects of her 
future happiness. You love Psyche ; oh yes, 1 
know it. lou can't conceal that from Ine. 1 
have eyes. I see it ; but before Psyche commits 
herself to loving you^ I must earnestly ask you — 
as a father, 1 feel compelled to ask you — are you 
in a position to marry ?--have you the means and 
the power to make Psyche ha]>py V 

It was not an unnatural <piestion for a father 
to put, as fathers go : evcni a man less hardly 
tried by fortune and less devoted to his daughter 
than Haviland Dumartisq might easily have asked 
it : but nothing could have bt^en w'orse adapted 
for meeting a man of Linnell’s nature. The 
painter’s quick siispiciou was aroused at once, 
biuuaresq’s ardour ciiilled him. 

‘ I never said,* he answered, disengaging his 
hand with dilficulty from the old man’s grasp. 


‘that I made any pretensions to be regarcled as 
one of Miss Dumares(i’s suitors. That honour is 
one I never ventured to claim. Tt would be tlie 
more usual course to ask me such a question as 
you now ask me when I ciinie before you of my 
()wn accord to beg your consent, after I had 
alre;idy made sure of your daughU*r’s wish(*s. As 
it is, you discount the future somewhat too 
brus(pioly — you have no reas(.m to suppose my 
feelings towards Miss Dumaresq are anything 
warmer than those of the merest polite admira- 
tion.' 

‘The more usual course !’ Haviland Dumaresq 
answered, looking across at him with a pro- 
foundly siirpristM air. ‘ The more usual course ! 
and Psyche’s h,ap])iness at Make I Ah, Linnell, 
Linnell, you di>n’t know how 1 watch over her ! 
Where Psyche’s concerned, do you think it 
mattos to me one farthing what's usual? 1 
know how you You’re young, and you love 

her. For you, and for her, tliat would be quite 
enough, of course^. At yom’ ages, that’s all young 
blood sliould think about. In the fitness of 
things, I acknowledge your attitude. But me I 
I tell you, it’s iny duty to guard her with all 
my soul from her own too luisty or too foolish 
feelings. I know what it all means — poverty ; 
long waitijig, a cheek gi’own pale with hope 
deferred ; an imprudent marriage at last ; my 
darling worn out with infinite potty cares and 
sordid shifts of a young family, brought up too 
scantily. I’ve seen it and known it Would it 
be right of me to let Psyche expose herself to all 
that? If I see you’re lieginuing tf) think of my 
Psyche, mustn’t I make siire for myself before- 
hand who and what you are, and what you can 
db to make her happy? Don't suppose Pni so 
blind as not to know you think of her. No flian 


reads emotional expression worse than I do, I 
know— my mind moves on a different plane 
from that—but I must be a pexjr reader and 
speller indeed if I couldn’t spell out what’s 
written in letters as big as my fist across your 
very forehead— what pervadcis every act and look 
and word of yours whenever I *^860 you one 
moment near her. So I venture to ask you now 
in .jdain words beforehand if my Psyche loves 
you as you love her, are you in a position to make 
her happy?’ “ , 

‘Mr Dumaresti,' Linnell cried, taken aback. 


‘Mr Dumaresq,' Linnell cried, taken aback, 
‘ I beg of you, I pray you, whatever you do, not 
to breathe or wfiisper one word of this to— to 
Psyche. I can’t bear to think that Haviland 
Dumaresq sliould be capable of speaking to mo 
in sucli a strain ; for many reasons which you 
will readily guess, it w'ould surprise and distress 
your daughter even more ]U'ot\>undly. Don’t let 
her know— pure and beautiful, and shrinking as 
she is— don’t let her know you have so thrust 
her name in such a connection upon a perfect 
stranger. For her sake, for the sake of licr 
maidenly dignity, which I at l(‘ast respect if you 
do not, forbear to speak to me ary more about 
her. I will not admit 1 have any other feeling 
on earth towards M iss Duinarescj ; but 1 have 
at least too much revc'rcnce and regard for her 
position to breathe her name to any man living 
before T have asked her own permission to discuss 
her.’ 

Haviland Dumaresq paused irresolute for a 
moment ; then he answert'd once more in a very 
soft voice. ‘You say well,’ he murinui'ed ; ‘but 
— you admit the iinptiachment. — What you allow 
is more than wliat you deny. I won’t put my 
question, therefore, on the ground to which you 
pbjeet : but I will ask you plainly, as a matter of 
general ab.slract information, which I'm anxious 
to obtain, have you any means of your own of a 
private sort, or * do you live— well — entirely by 
the practice of your profession ?’ 

‘And I will answer you,’ Linnell replied, 
drawing him self up with a determined air, ‘that 
the (piestion of my income is one which lies 
entirely between myself and the Commissioners 
of Inland Bevenue.’ 

j ‘Your answer is evasive,' Dumaresq said, draw- 
ing back and eyeing him hard witli that keen 
clear glance of his. ‘ If anything except Psyche’s 
happiness were at stake, 1 ought to take tlie hint 
and forbenr to press you. But therey I can’t lielp 
myself : for the very way in which you say it 
makes me sve you’re trying to hide from me, 
for some inexplicable reason, the fact that you 
have money.' He drew his hand across his fore- 
head with a vague dim air. Again the strange 
dreaminess seemed to come like a cloud across 
him. His eye grew glazed. ‘ For myself,’ he 
went on slowly, ‘ I care nothing for money. You 
know I care nothing. For myself I despise it 
Have I not worked like a galley-slave all my life 
long, on bread and water sometimes, in the 
service of truth, caring f<>r nothing- -money, 
honour, fame — if only I could fulfil my appointed 
life-task? When did any man bribe me with 
gold or with position ? When did any man turn 
me from my own high pu^ose ? But for Psyche, 
oh, for Psyche, I ’m very jealous. I mn^t bear fo 
think that Psyche should lead a life of drudgery^ 

I toll hartl for her now ; but f can’t toil mnen 
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wom out I wimt to know 
tha|;^^ njjr time Payehe will be bappy. It 
Woujd be wton^ for me to let ber get her afFec- 
tiona engaged with any one wlio hasn’t the means 
to keep her as she deserves to be kept That 
nittSt be my excuse for reading your secret At 
anymte, Pve read it I can see it — I can see 
it ; I can see you have money.’ He repeated 
tins word dreamily once or twice to himself, 
‘Money, money, money, money.’ 

Linneilt recoiled from liim with a startled 
li^k of 8niT>rise and annoyance. Had he known 
under what strange iidluence Haviland Duinaresq 
Spoke, he might Ijave Ix^en less astonished : as 
it was, he could hardly believe these wwds 
eame Wm the Ups of the .Kucyclopt^^ic Philo- 
sopher and Psyche’s father ! The paintcT’s dis- 
illusionment was indeed for the moment com- 
plete. , His idol had truly feet of clay. ‘You 
make a mistake/ he answered coldly, with a 
i^e|>ollent air- ‘P>at I myself am in no way 
answerable for it. I have nev(U' given either 
you or Miss J^umarescj the slightest reason for 
believing that I laid any claim in any way to 
the possession of riches. If the thought over 
oecunnti to me — and 1 do not swiy it did— that 
I miglit jjerhaps venture to aspire — that I might 
ask Miss Dumaresq to share her life with me, 
then certainly it occurred to ane only in the 
form tliat I might ask her to share a journey- 
man painter’s early struggles '-“and perliaps in 
the end his success also. 1 thought she would 
sympathise with such an attitude. I thought 
she would not refuse to aid me in my fimt 
endeavours. Tf 1 asked at all, I would ask 
Miss Dnmarewi to accept me just as I am; to 
take me for the sake of myself and my art ; 
k> inspire iny work and to accept my devotion. 
It suqjrises me to liear y<ni talk as you do.’ 
He- paused for a moment. ‘ If I had not heard 
it fiHjui your own lips,’ he added slowly, ‘I 
could never ha\X‘ believed it of Haviland Duma- 
resq. Even now, I cannot lutlieve but that Ilavi- 
land Duiuares<j’s daugliUu* would sur(dy behave 
in a way more oellttmg her hilher’.s character. If 
ever slie marries any man, she will marry him, 
1 firmly hold, not for money, not for position, 
not even for happiness, but just because she loves 
him. And if ever I asked Miss Dumaresq to 
accept me, it would be. on tliat ground, and on 
that ground alone, that I could tliiiik of asking 
her.’ 

Were ever unconformable natures more ino])- 
portunely thrown together? By pure accident, 

, cither’s angles ofiended the other mortally. They 
came so close in most ways, yet with such unfor- 
'tunate capacities for creating mutual misunder- 

4andii?gs. 

man's face relaxed rapidly. The 
;^llapae fi*om an opium paradise is often almost 
;^raculoas in its suddenness. The gay bubble 
even more quickly and straiig(\v than it 
As Haviland Dumaresq sat and Ustened 
^ivold and gimi'ded answer, the effect 
wrhich was already beginning natu- 
wear off lender the influence of exorcise, 
iway all at once in a horxqd awakening, 
Hhbn 4ha dreamer recognised at a 


disencl^^ dreamer recoffnised at a 
his n#cdlm degradation, i|nd 
j<?f 'thif magnificejit palace he 
rearing^ foi' an hoiufor two on such an 


airy basi^^ In 'i second the illjtision was utterly 
dispelled. Space slirank once mare like an 
empty bladder to its normal dimensions. Tlie 
mountains fell slowly into long flat downs. The 
colour faded from earth and sky. The sea siib* 
sided to its natural level. The perspective of the 
world restored itself at once in all its ordinary 
meanness. And Liimell the mysterious stood 
revealed before him after all as a mere hard- 
working, penniless, struggling painter, with noth- 
ing but the chfinces of his art to subsist upon. 
Not such the dream he had cherished for Psyche. 
She must many some one who could keep her 
at least in modest luxury — or else cling to the 
ruin. 

‘Then — you — have — no — means?’ he gasped out 
slowdy, clutching the stem of the elder-bush at 
his stile for support, and gazing hard into the 
painter’s face. | 

‘Miss Dumaresq would not ask for money,’ 
Linnell replied ivith an evasive smile. 

The old man’s face fell slowly. ‘Plave you 
nearly finished your picture V he asked at last 
in a V(‘ry quiet voice. 

With a start of uinvelcomc surpiise, Linnell 
cliviiied liis meaning at once. Bui he repressed 
his feelings. ‘Anoth(?r day will timsh it,’ he 
answered in the selLsame un (‘.motional tone, as 
coldly as the j>liilosoph(‘r himself had spoken. 

“J’hat is well. — (A)m(‘ to-morrow and get it 
finished,’ Haviland Dumaresq said wdth reluctant 
determination. 

Linnell bowed. ‘And after that?’ he asked, 
looking hard into the old man’s face. 

‘Ami after that/ Dumaresq answered, leaning 
forward apologetically, ‘I think, for Psyche’s 
twike, for all our sakes— -it would bo better slu^ 
and you should not nu'et again. — Ah yes, I }>aini 
youl You fancy I’m liard. You fancy I’m 
cruel. That’s just because I’m really so tender. 

1 feel it my duly to guard my daughter fiom 
tlie bare chaiu;(‘ of misery, ])overty, drudgtuy. 
Drudgery I 1 kiioiv wliat it means, my friend. 
For a man, those things are easy enough to Lear 
but for a w’oman— tenderly, delicately nurtured | 
— how could I expose her to them? I must not 
I cannot. I’ve gamed experience jnyself on my | 
path through life. I paid for it clear. Psyche 
sliall have the benefit of it for notJiiiig. .No 
IKiuniies.^ man shall drag her down, down, down, 
to a wretched struggle with sordid poverty. 
Psyche is beautiful; Psyche is intelligent; Psyche 
is aniiua'o^d ; Psyche is clever. She has been 
much admired. She’s reaching the age when a 
girl should come out. If I take her to London — 
and I ’d -work iny fingers to the bone to do it — 
she can mix in society and meet the sort of man 
she ought to meet with. 1 may be poor, bivt I ’lu 
not unknown. My name is worth much. I cam 
get introductions,*^ invitations, acquaintances for ^ 
Psyche. Once seen in London, slie’s sure to ; 
marry, and to marry as she ought. I must guard ; 
lier for tlie piH'seajt from throwing away her life ^ 
for a future of drudgery.’ ^ j 

‘ I secj/ Linnell answered bitterly. ‘ You think | 
the world’s wisdom for women is summed up lit ^ 
that one short phrase — to marly well — do you I V 

‘You say it yourself/ Diimaresq answered 
oracularly. ‘ You say it, not ifut perhaps- 
you’re right, after alL To marry well I it 
means, what the wisdom of thei world has made ^ 
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it mean— to marry where the means of happiness 
are best forthcoming/ He said it musingly. 

Linnell bowed his head once more in solemn 
acquiescence. may see Miss Dumaresq to- 
morrow V he asked after a pause. 

^ You may come in and finish your picture of 
course. That's mere common justice. Take as 
many days as you find needful to finisli it. I 
wouidn’t waste so much valuable work for worlds 
by curtailing in any way your opiiortunities for 
completing it.' 

^ And I may see her alone ? ’ the painter asked 
again, trembling. 

Dumaresq hesitated. ‘Yes, you may see her 
alone,' he answered, after a moment’s considera- 
tion ; ‘ but you know my views, and as a man 
of honour, you will not try to take advanbige*.. 
I’m sure, of the permission — I may ev^ui say, 
tile concession, T make to you. You will not 
incite a girl of seventeen to diifer from her own 
father on an important matter aftecling her 
future. I allow you to sec her only because it 's 
possible you may have already said things to her 
you would now wish to withdraw or to cx]daiu 
away, 1 rely upon your sense of honour for the 
rest.’ He faltered for a moment with a .sudden 
servile air. ‘I’m an old man,’ he rejieated once 
more, almost humbly; ‘1 only uant to make 
Psvche liappy.’ 

I’hc last two sentences were plaintively said. 
They touched Linnell somehow, in s])ite of him- 
self. ‘AT‘ry well,’ he nqilied ; ‘you may i*ely 
upon mo then.’ He looked at him fixedly. ‘ I 
have come to the age of disillusionnient.s,* lie 
went on; ‘but no disillusion I ’v(i ever had in 
all my life was half so bitter as this of to-day’s 
has been. I liave seen with my own eyes a king 
of men dethroned from his high seat'—a prince 
of tlihiker.s lowered from his pinnacle to the level 
of the commonest and vulgarcst humanity. But 
for tlu‘ sake of wliat you have said, I will sjmre 
you more. Mi.ss Dumaresq shall never marry a 
penniless jiainter.' 

‘Oil, remember, it’s for her sake,’ the old man 
cried appealingly, wringing his liands, and now 
unstrung by tlu‘ sudden collaiisc of the opium- 
ecstasy. ‘ It’.s for her sake, rmnember ! Don’t be 
too hard upon me, I beseech yon, Linnell. She’s 
very young : I must guard her youth, her ignor- 
ance, her innocence. J Avould be doing wrong 
as a fatliei if i didn’t preserve her from the. fatal 
consequences of her own iiuj^etuousness, as we 
take awj]^ knives from very young children. 
It’s my duty to guide her by my elder experi- 
ence. Many a woman wh(> married hcrseli for 
love at twenty — and led a life of hopeless drudgery 
—regrets it enough when she’s reached fifty to 
make her daughters raarrv better than she did. 
The world knows best : the world knows best ; 
it’s wiser by far than any one of its comiionent 
members.’ 

‘Oood-bye,’ Linnell answered, rising up with 
an effort from the dreai-y bank. ‘I’U call in to 
finish the picture at ten to-morrow.’ ^ 

‘ At ten to-moriw ! ’ Haviland Dumaresq re- 
peated in a dreamy voice. ‘ At ten to-morrow ! 
-—Good-bye for the iiresent, them It’s for 
Psyche’s sake. At ten to-morrow/ 

And sinking down on the bank, when Linnell 
was gone, he buried his face in his hands Hke 
a child and sobbed bitterly, ‘I hope I’ve 
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done right* he cried to hituBelf in his proh>nnd 
despair. ‘I hope Tve done right Pernapa 
WToiig. But 1 never could sell my Psyche to 
a life of drudgery !’ 

BLUE WATER AND GREEN WATER. 

If we wished to publish all tliat has been 
written during the last lialf-ccntury on the sub- 
ject of water in the household, water in the manu- 
factory, the industrial arts, and iu agriculture, 
the effects of water as steam, as ice, as rain, and 
as water properly so called, mineral or medicinal 
waters (natural and artificial), water as a vehicle 
of zymotic or infectious diseases, and water in 
the treatment of fevers and inflammations— * we 
should recpiire to fill some ten or twelve large 
volumes. 

A¥ith all this, there are some important facts 
which have been to a great extent overlooked, 
and are little known, though they ap|>ear to be 
replete with interest and practical consequences. 
Some of our readers may have had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the tine emerald green colour 
of the sea in the Strait of Dover, for instance, 
with the beautiful blue tint presented by tlie 
waters of the Meditermiiean. Others may be 
cogni.saiit. of the unsatisfactory disagreement 
among niuny emiiiGiit Professors as to the proper 
mode ill wliich water should be analysed, in 
order to determine wdiether it is good enough 
for domestic ])urposes. But very few i)eoplc are 
aware of the broad generalisation brought to 
light some years ago by a learned Frenchman, 
M. Gerardih, who boldly asserts that there are 
only two kinds of water in the whole world — 
bliie water, wliich is good ; and green water, 
.which is bad. 

Without at all endorsing this theory, we may 
safely grant that there exists something useful in 
his arguments ; therefore, we will exhibit in a 
few words what he has to say upon the subject. 
After devoting a considerable number of years 
to the examination of water from every variety 
of source, the author just named has come to the 
conclusion that all common kinds of water— that 
is, all water which is ordinarily met with in , 
Nature, such as river-water, well-water, rain- 
water, and BpT’ing-water — may be classed into 
two perfectly distinct types, and into two ty|>es 
only, which are well represented at Paris by the 
water of the river Vanne, which is Hue, and that 
of the river Seine, which i.-s yreen. 

Let us examine, in the first place, the qualities 
that are attributed to the blue-coloured water. It 
is at once distinguished by its colour. Blue water 
shines wdth a peculiar brilliancy ; it allows the 
light of the sky to pass into it without reflecting 
it from its surface. It flow's over a hard bottom, 
which can always be used for fording without 
danger. Wlicn evaporated at a low temperature, 
it leaves a residue iu which the microscope 
detects \ery little, if any organised matter, only 
a few rni’e and shining diatoms. It can be pre- 
served for a long time without imdeigoing any 
particular change, decomposition, or fermenta- 
tion ; and tl«i blue W'ater of the river Dhuis was 
found by direct experiment to have i‘etained its 
normal quantity of air after beinc kept for 
no less than eighteen montlis in ominary gloss 


, V it holds itt suspension are 

nw deposited or precipitated to the 
bbimn of the vessels ; on the contrary, they 
remain suspended in the liquid for an indefinite 
length of time, for they are endowed with that 
. peculiar molecular motion known as ‘ Brownian 
vibrations/ often alluded to in the writings of 
llaicroacopists— a motion, the cause of which no 
one appears able to account for. 

In tnese blue waters, albuminous matters, such 
as white eof egg, for instance, froth by shaking, 
and produce abundant scum ; whicli is admitted 
to be due to the fact that such froth depends 
upon vesicles of water, filled with air, and 
grouped around the solid microacupic nuclei that 
are present in tiie water. On account of its 
purity, blue water is the best of ^ waters for 
domestic use. On the other hriud, it is not so 
well adapted, we are told, for industrial purposes, 
as it does not’ allow matters in suspension to be 
Very readily deposited ; but that appears to us 
rather problematical 

The second type of water is characterised by 
its green colour ; it is quite iis distinctly green 
as the former kind is blue. Green water is dull, 
and devoid of brilliancy ; it is not transparent to 
the light of the sky, which is refiected from its 
surface as from a mirror. The bed over whicli 
it flows is muddy, and not safe for fording. 
Evaporated, like the former kind, at a low tem- 
perature by means of the air-pump, it leaves an 
abundant residue, consisting largely of micro- 
scopic plants, such as are known as ^ unicellular 
algae,* When kept for a certain time, it under- 
goes a kind of decomposition or fermentation, 
and then acquires a more or less offensive 
odour. 

When shipped on board a vessel, the green 
water of the river Somme was found to lose about 
sixty-five per cent, of its dissolved oxygen (aij) 
in about a week. Green water deposits rapidly 
all substances that it holds in suspension as long 
as it is in motion. As soon as the water is quiet, 
these Bubstiinces nre precipitated to the bottom of 
the flask, because, it is asserted, these bo<lies are 
not possessed of the * Brownian movements.’ 

This ‘Brownian’ vibration— named after the 
great botanist, Robert Brown— is that peculiar 
molecular movement, or vibration to and fro, 
which affects the minutest particles of mineral 
matter, or organic matter of a resinous and in- 
soluble nature, suspended in the liiiuid. It was 
first observed by the botanist just named, and 
since his time, has been seen by many hundreds 
of observer^ accustomed to the use of the micro- 
scope. By stating that the extremely minute 
.particles suspended in green water are not 
endowed with this pecuHar vibratory motion, our 

S Uthot^ means, o^ course, tliat they are too large ; 

encej also, they are readily deposited when the 
Water is left at re^t. When shaken up with 
albuminous matU'rs, green water gives neither 
p>th nor scum ; a most singular and character- 
It is by no means a good 
ior drinking, and should be employed 
for industjrinl and manufacturing pnr- 
for which it is affirmed to better suited 
min water, ' ■ 

authb^'f whd$e communication to’ the 
Aead^my mtule some tonsation, and attracted 




a good deal of attention, goes much further than 
this. He asserts, as the results of his observa* 
tions pursued for many years, that neither the 
same microscopic plants (algae) not the same 
mollusca are found in green water and in blue 
water ; and he is of opinion that certain geo- 
logical strata, such as the Tertiary limestones, 
have been deposited from green water ; whilst 
other varieties of limestones and sands have 
been deposited in ancient times from blue water. 
This is inferred from the examination of the 
microscopic elements contained in these strata. 
Another curious fact follows, wliich it would 
be pcrhnps difficult to contradict. M. Gerardin 
says that there is no practical method by which 
green water (bad) can be transformed into blue 
water (good) ; whereas there are a thousand 
methods of converting blue water into green 
water. Organic matter in a state of decomposi- 
tion, or sewage, is a fruitful means of accomplish- 
ing this undesirable transformation. Thus, lie 
finds that the w^ater of the river Seine is blue at 
Coilk'il before it enters Paris, but becomes green 
at Paris ; and it remains green as far as Caudebec, 
that is, tintil it begins to receive the purifying 
inlhionce of the sea. 

This consideration loads to the important con- 
clusion that the practice of running sewage and 
other organic refuse into aivers is day by day 
diminishing the quantity of blue w'ater in most,, 
of our European countries. Day by day, also, 
the good blue water stored in dirty cisterns 
becomes green and unwholesome. 

The best way to examine the colour of a 
sample of water is to place the liquid in a long 
tube closed at each end by a plate of glass. 
Whilst one extremity of the tuue is directed 
to the source of light, the colour is noted at the 
other. By using the same tube for a series of 
water-samples, it will be possible thus to get 
properly comparable results. 

We fiboula like to attirm that the water 
problem has been solved by these ingenious 
considerations ; but it is evident that before 
thorough reliance can be placed upon the con- 
clusions drawn so boldly, the experiments and 
observations upon which they are based will 
have to be repeated by otheis. 

Some years ago, Mr Shirley Ilibbercl, whose 
recent death is deeply deplored by all who knew 
him, .showed us how this pure blue water can be 
obtained abundantly — namely, by utilising the 
rainfall. And it can thus be obtained almost for 
nothing, and certainly without paying any water- 
rate. The rainfall of London averages about 


twenty five inches ; and one inch of rain falling 
upon an acre of ground is equal to 22,622 gallons. 
Mr liibberd supposes that there are twen ty -five 
houses on that acre of land ; then, the total annual 
rainfall is exactly that amount for each (»f them. 
But if only one-tenth of the total rainfall ib 
caught, that alone amounts to 2262 gallons for 
each , house per annum. There need be no 
difficulty in keeping the first part of a shower 
— which washes the dirt out of the atmosphere 
and ftom the house-tops— separate from the 
subsequent portion of it, iVhich falls pure from 
the sky. Vessels of proper cijpacity receiving 
the first water, which becoii^B foul, may be , 
made to act automatically, so os to divert the. 
remaining supply to other reservoirs for, the 
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;; fa^; now went up the ateps* and 

i niniBdl In a large half, with a broad 
oiiltan; ttairease beyond. Upon a door on one 
eido of thie hall was written in white letters 
.Upon a dark panel, ‘Girdlestjpne, Carter, & Co.’ 
After , a moment’s hesitation and a glance up 
the staircase, aa. though another glimpse of the 
efnchanting face were possible, he opened this 
door and found Inniadf in a dingy old counting- 
house, where the clerks, five or six iii number, 
were seated oji high stools, as if to get light, 
When any came that way, from the barred and 
dusty windows behind them. They all looked 
up when the visitor came in, like so many 
automatons, and then looked clown again. 

* Is Mr Carter within V 

A clerk came forward. ‘ What name V 

* John Westooti’ 

The clerk opened a door on winch was in- 
scribed ‘Mr Oirdlestone’ in faded lettiii-s. The 
room intc» whicdi lie stepped was in darkness ; 
but the clej‘k lighted two antique candlesticks 
on the high mantel -shelf. He then placed a 
chair for John Westoott and disappeared. 

Westcott’s expression of curiosity increased, j 
The room had a mysterious and neglected appear- ! 
ance : there were many signs of its not having j 
been occupied of late. The de.^k was covered 
with dust, and dusty cobwebs hung in the corner^ 
of the walls and across the chinks m the closed 
shutters, as though even the spiders had for- 
saken the place. A few sheets of paper lying 
upon the desk were as yellow as old parch- 
ment ; and the ink in a pewter inkstand had 
evidently dried up long ago, with the tip of a 
miill pen sticking there, as if the hand that had 
dipped it had ended the records of a life and 
had vanished. 

Jolin Westcott sat clown in the chair — 
probably Mr Q ini lestone’y— facing the old desk. 
His eyes wamlered searchingly into the deep 
pigeon-holes and over the brass-handled drawers, 
quaintly designed with the heads of satyrs. 
Suddenly he glanced np. An antique picture ! 
-^the portrait of £in old man — faced him : it 
was hanging over the mantel -shelf between the 
two candles ; and the eyes seemed to Iiim U* 
express extraordinai'y cupidity. Webteott moved 
from the desk, lifted one of the candles from j 
the mantel-bhelf, and, shading it with his hand, 
examined the portrait with acute interest. ‘Yes,’ 
said be, in an undertone, * it is the face 1 remem- 
ber. There is a lopk of insatiable greed in 
those searching eyes — in the hollow cheeks and 
wrinkled tuouth. And what expressive hands ! 
yes, they seejn to be grasping imaginary 

; WhSe he still stood gazing at this painting, 
>is finable to take his eyes from it, the door 
and the clerk requested him to ‘step 
I'mia wayJ The n>om wliich he now entered 
chaerftil appearance. It was well lighted, 
A bright fire was burning in the hearth, 
rug^ with his back to the fire, stood 
»!j somewhat eareworAdooking man of about 
or fifty. stepped forward, how- 
# a pleaj^ht /mile on his face, and 
hand 'to'lbe visitor 

a cordial tone, ‘sc yaw 


iiMa up yogr mind nt last to coma to l^gland. 
You have done wall, and l am delighted to see 
you.— rBut what has happened? 1 have been 
piuxling my brain ever since your letter came 
to hand. “John Westcott” — as I could not 
help saying to Marian — “iias got some surprise 
in store for us.” And Marian was somewhat 
of my opinion.’ 

If a sign of embarrassment crossed Westcott’s 
face as he drew a chair towards the hearth, 
it escaped Mr Carter ; for that gentleman had 
bent down to stir the fire into a brighter blaze, 
as though to give a more cheerful appearance to 
his welcome, and at the same time to hide the 
slight tone of reproach in which he spoke. The 
merchant was evidently one of those men wdio, 
when having an unpleasant duty to perform, 
are gjad to get it over as agreeably as possible. 
The young visitor, after a quick glance about 
the room— as if reviving his memory, as he had 
done in the square and Mr Girdlestonc’s office — 
quietly remarked : ‘ Bo it seems strange to you. 
Ml- Carter, that I should care to revisit iny 
uncle’s old home V 

‘Indeed, it does,’ replied Mr Carter frankly. 
‘I had concluded, long ago, that no possible 
motive would induce you to return. Has there 
iu)t been more than one strong reas(in, during 
the last fifteen years, why you should come 
back I But you have all the while remained 
abroad.’ Keceiving no reply, Mr Carter went 
on. * Was there not the ])ruspcct of a partner- 
ship?’ said he. ‘Did not Mr Girdlestbiie, as 
we w'rote and told yon, seem to set his heart 
upon having a relation in the house ? — That 
did not bring you home.’ 

‘1 had chosen a profession,’ replied Westcott. 

‘ Kven the certainty of iniieriting a large fortune 
by working at tlie desk could not tempt ino 
to retire from the navy. I had a passion for 
the .sea.’ 

‘'Well,’ said ^Ir Carter, half apologetically, 
‘perhaps I oi7ght not, you will say, to C‘Xpres.s 
any opinion on tlie subject. Your refusal to 
come into the business led to my promotion. 
>lr Oirdle&tcme, deqiairiiig of gt-tting you to 
join the firm, made me a junior partner. — But 
was there not another reason, a far w^cightier 
one, for a visit to England a year ago? And 
still, John, you stopped away.' Mr Carter looked, 
us wcdl as spoke, reproachfully now'. 

‘You mean,’ saiil Y^estcott, steadying his voice, 
‘at the lime of my nude’s death.’ 

‘You reeeiveil my letter?' 

‘Yes; at Mail ms. Vou told me that he had 
left his property— except your share in tlte 
business — to your daughter Marian. It is she, 
as 1 understand, wdio is now the senior partner 
in the old house.’ 

A slight smile passed over the merchant’s face. 
He hud censured the young man so far as, in 
his opinion, his conduct merited reproof, and 
on tlmt point his conscience was set at rest 
‘Yes; Marian is senior partner. ^ That is the 
position, John,’ said he. ‘1 am junior still,' 

f’or some moments Westcott pondered deeply* 
‘Mr Carter,’ he presently said, ‘I have no wish, 
as you must know, to dispute my uncle’s wilt 
He"^ made me a generous offer, and I refused. 
Had I fallen in with his, views, instead of opr 
posing them, I should have been made bis beir** 
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‘tJnqiies*iota«bi^/ ^^fl^M wras alive*— tb^ eatastroplie would throw a hi<4 

‘ Fifteen yeai?s W,' iiouftiwued We^^ on Mr Gircllestone*® memory, Mr Gitdleatone 

tery young. I n^d judgment : I was all had chosen him as a trustworthy and competent 
activity and impulse. But I have now' — at least iwrson, one most capable of upholding the tradi- 
I hope 80— arrived at years of disci’etion. lam tions of the firm after his death. But inde- 
thirtv-two ; and I should like to settle down in pendent of that, as Mr Carter could not hide 


life. Will you help me V 


from himself, his daughter would suffer : if 


Mr Carter’s face grew thmmlitfuL failure came she w'ould participate in the calamity. 

‘Don’t misunderstand me,^ Westcott went on. The gloomy prospect w'^as almost overmastering, 
‘will begin, as you did, at thh foot of the And now "John Westcott, Mr Gircllestone’s one 
ladder.’ • surviving relative, had come unejrpectedly upon 

The merchant appeared surprised. ‘Would the scene— -had come as if to remind li*m, at the 
you accept a clerkship,’ said he, ‘ in your uncle’s eleventh hour, of his serious responsibility, 

‘old house?’ ^ As Westcott stepped towards the door, Mr 

‘Why not? I wish to be guided entirely by Carter recovered himself and said : ‘You will be 
you. I cannot ask you to make me a partner/ our guest ? A room shall be prepared for yon — 
said Westcott with a slight smile. * I have little your ohl room. Where shall 1 send to for your 
or no means. Though I ought to tell y(>n,’ he luggage? 

added, somewhat mysteriously, ‘I am not with- ‘1 left it in a coach at the entrance to the 
out expectations.’ square.’ 

Mr Carter reflected a moment; then he said: The merchant hastened out to give the necessary 


under these circumstances, can I help you?’ 

John Westcott rose from his chair. Therd was 
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a look of energy in his face. * Who knows of There flourislies at the present day in the little 


‘No one,’ replied Mr Carter, ‘except Marian.’ or the many nuiusmes iii wiiicn wio sea-coasi 
Westcott reflected a moment. ‘What sum is populations of this country find employment 

f/. 'PI.,. i-vvim, f f , t Hi A /1/>/»11 rift f 1/in I'll 


town of Deal what is pixibably the most curious 
of the many industries iii which the sea-coast 


required to save the house?’ 

‘ Twelve thousand pounds.’ 


The fragrant and picturesque occupation of 
bloater-curing, and the noisy bustling budness 


Where shall 1 send to for your 


‘1 left it in a coach at the entrance to the 
square.’ 

The mcT'chnnt hastened out to give the necessary 


‘I should indeed be ungrateful, John, if I refused instructions. When he returned, Westcott was 
to help you. Mr Girdlestone was a true friend to standing with liis Iwiiid on l\Ir Girdlestone’s dour, 
me. And if 1 appear to hesitate,’ he added, ‘it a side-door communicating with Mr Cartei^s room, 
is because I am tliinking of you, not of myself. ‘May 1 take another glance,’ saitl the young man, 
I will brielly explain my meaning,’ lie seated ‘at that portrait of my uncle? It struck me as 
himself opposite hi.s visitor ; and the careworn being a I’omarkable work of art.’ 
look, which Westcott had noticed when he came ‘By all means/ said Mr Carter. ‘It is by a 
in, appeare«l to increase, ‘ You must know, John, great ma.ster.— Will you excuse me ?’ he added, 
that your uncle was a great fluancier— how great, seating himself at his writing-table. ‘ 1 have a 
1 did not realise until taken into partnership, number of mutters to see about. We dine at 
I soiqetimes doubt if I fully appreciated his seven o’clock.’ 
genius even then. The ariKuint of capital in the 

business was amazingly simdl. But sucli confi- The candles in Mr Girdlestone’s room are still 
deuce was placed in Mr Girdlestone as a financier, burning. WefSkott takes up one of them and 
that had he drawn bills to the extent of a again looks intently at the portrait of his old 
hundred thousand pounds he would have had uncle. ‘It is your secret’ — and his eyes still 
no difficulty in getting them accepted.’ Alter a rest upon the picture— ‘I wdU use it, as you 
short pause Mr Carter continued. ‘Wlicn Mr -would have wished me to do, to save the house. 
Girdlestone died, as you may imagine, the posi- He puts the candle on the bureau ; and again he 
tion was altered. With small capital and greatly sits down in the chair facing the desk. He does 
diminished credit, I have had to sustain the repu- not hesitate now. He places his hand into an 
tatioii of an old-established (ffty house. 1 have apparently empty pigeon-hole, aixd the inner 
been doing my best ; you will not doubt that, wall falls open. In a moment he has drawn 
But I do not profess to have a talent, for finance forth an oblong paper. He glances rapidly at 
like my late partner. What has been the result? the inscription. It is the ‘Last Will and Testa- 
For a whole year I have been at my wits’ end ment of deremiali Girdlestone of Fisher’s Folly,’ 
how to save tue firm. It has been a hard And at the foot of the clocument, in a quaint 
struggle : attairs have gono from bad to worse, handwriting, Jolm Westcott reads the following 
You have appeared, John, nt a most ti 7 ing significant words: ‘For the key to the secret 
moment. Had you {irrived a few weeks later, strong-room, wherein will be found fifty bags of 
you would proUtbly have found the old place hard cttHh, look behind the Golden Lamp.' 
locked up and in the hands of creditors. — flow, 


The young man answered : * I scarcely possess of fish-packing for the Billingsgate market, are 
tliat number of shillings. But something — pougli familiar enough details of our maritime towns, 
one must not be too sanguine— something maybe Bat wbat will the reader say on learning that 
done.’ . the sardine manufactory, which he has doubtless 

Mr Carter appeared logt in thought. His face hitherto associated -with the shares of the Mediter- 
expressed deep despondency. It was not merely ranean and the confines of Biscay, has found its 
the dread of losing the po.sition he had gained way into the* historic Cinque Port, nestling gloomy 
through close attention to business ; it seemed to in antiquity upon the coast of Kent ? It hns 
him that if the house failed— as it could never been frequently ^sorted that the aimual take , of 
have done, in his opinion, while his old partner the genuine sardine is notone titho suilei^nt to 
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seeiHj laowever* to disprove 
vat^ stotenieiit ^ Those qualified to speak upon 
mutters of ^ g(istr6nomy assure us, so perverted is 
our taste in this direction, that were we to get i 
the real thing our appreciation would need due 
education to do justice to the unctuous morsel. 
It is the little home-keeping pilchard which has 
won the reputation of depraving our palates, 
and which lying decapitated, immersed in 
savoury oil, has so long successfully hoodwinked 
tho epicurean relisli. Not many years ago, how- 
ever, a season arrived when this usually prolific 
, fish grew almost as scarce as the tiny original 
which it, was made to emulate. A substitute had 
to be found for a substitute —here was proper 
scope fur the development of an arn in arte — and 
what more natural than that the sprat, the imich- 
despised sprat, should suggest itself as likely to 
serve an end which a mere matter of nomen- 
clature had hitherto hindered it from attaining ? 

I There is probably no tract of our home waters 
i more generous iii its yield of sprats than the 
Downs, For genez’ations tlio hardy Deal boat- 
men, as regularly as the winter season recurs, 
have plied their trade upon that fruitful stretch 
[ of sea j returning by night, when luck has 
attended their ‘shooting,’ with their little blulf 
punts sunk deep under the sparkling silvery 
burden of several ‘lasts.’ Hence, few spots 
upon the southern coast could be better adapted 
I to the establishment of a factory, having as 
its object the transmutation of the sprat into 
the ‘sardine h la huile,’ than tho town of Deal. 
A tour of inspection of one of these buildings 
forms an experience alike instructive and amus- 
ing. Perhaps the most interesting of the three 
sprat emporiums which are in full swing during 
tne season is the one that pioneered the industry 
in the year 1873 ; and this, being typical of the 
others, we will select to view. Exteriorly the 
edifice offers little enough suggestion of the 
curious trade which is being prosecuted within, 
A long low line c»t sheds, erected within biscuit- 
toss of the sea, black and grimy to the eye, with 
scarcely an unbroken pane of glass in the whole 
row of little windows, constitutes the premises. 
The first impression upon entering can scarcely 
be termed salutary, so far certainly as it alfects 
the olfactory organs. A nauseating odour ol‘ stale 
oil is borne upon the whiff of hot air which 
greets the nostrils on passing into tlie interior, 
and the sound of machinery in motion falls with 
a dissonant burr upon the ear. 

The scene which meets tho view of one who, 
regardless of these trilling inconveniences, takes a 
ieisiKPely survey of the place, is as much like the 
picture of an animated fish-market as anything 
it can be likened to. From the time the sprat 
eniet^ wriggling, still full of life, and maybe 
* hope, down to the period when the last rites of 
its little tin sepulchre have been observed, there 
processes to be gone through, all of 
whip may here ba witnessed. The firht depart- 


may here ba witnessed. The firht depart- 
.|aAi tliai claims our attention is the cleaning 
^ «md gutting room. Thi^ is a spacious, bare, brick 
'' atrucfcui:^, erected at> the extremity »f the row of 
[ shetht Into this the fishermen bring the silvery 
I iipoil which th>gr f haie just snatched from its 
' watery home. The sptats come in small wooden 
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1 boxes ; aad as Uie buriy boatmen deposit these 
hoot, groups ol pietnresqnelLy 
I fittireu girls gather around and proceed to shoot 
the sparkling contents of them into huge green 
tubs. In these they are thoroughly washed, and 
then conveyed to the gutting table to be cleaned. 
There are half-a-dozen of these tables, each about 
twelve feet in length, ranged side by side in a 
row, and on either hand stands a file of women, 
their arms bared to the elbow as they diligentljr 
ply their gleaming knives. The process of decapi- 
tation and removing the oflal from each individ- 
ual fish, although it strikes an onlooker as tedious 
in the extreme, is in reality a very light form of 
labour ; and the persons employed in it speedily 
acquire such dexterity that one hundred of them 
working for six hours during the day can clean 
forty^lasts (a last is ten thousand sprats), that is, 
four hundred thousand fish, in that period. The 
people engaged in this particular branch of the 
industry are all girls ; they are paid by piece- 
work, and their earning powers range from two 
to three shillings a day. The offal is cast into 
movable troughs fitted to the tables, which, 
when they are full, are removed and the contents 
— so greatly esteemed by horticulturists— sold j 
for manure. 

From the dissecliug-knifc of the women the 
sprat again goes into the large green tubs, and 
here it is scrupulously cleaned. Then follows 
the process of drying, which is accomplislied by 
means of inachineiy. A great horizontal shaft, 
like an elongated boiler, encased in wooden walls, 
receives tho sprats, A large cone-shaped fan is 
inserted into the aperture oi the shaft, whilst the 
other end is hermetically sealed. This fan is 
driven by a steam-engine, and in revolving, 
injects hot air into the apparatus. By the aid of 
this simple appliance an incredible number of 
fish can be <lried within the si>ace of a few hours. 
Indeed, it is astonishing what facilities are pro- 
vided in this establisliment for dealing with the 
sprats. Statistics usually convey but a slender 
idea to the uninitiated ; but some notion of the 
proportions of the industry may be <lerived from 
knowledge of the fact that duiing the season, 
which begins in November and ends in February, 
an average of fifty lasts of sprais pass thro\igh 
the complete process of transformation every day. 

The fish being now cleaned, washed, and dried, 
are ready for cooking. They are first ranged 
one by one upon huge gridirons, and perhaps the 
occu]K)tioii of placing them sin^’^ upon the wires 
is the most tiresome part of the work. The 
sprats l>eing thus preparetl, are next cooked in 
oil ; and here it may oe of interest to say a few 
words concerning the kind of oil usiid for this 
purpose. It is not un frequently stated, even to 
the extent of the publicity of the press, that 
the quality is very inferior, and indeed actually 
unwholesome. No assertion could be more ill- 
founded, nor, let it be added, unjust. The oil 
used in the factories at Deal is the finpt olive oil , 
which the vineyards of Italy can yield. It is 
exported in bulky casks called ‘pipes,’ two of 
which are equal in measurement to one tun. 
The cost of one tun of this oil is fifty-five 
pounds. That olive oil, even in its purest 
quality, is a highly digestible fom of nourish- 
ment is a question itpbn which varian^ uf opinion 
is permissible ; but certain it k that if the oil in 
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which these sprats are cooked and preserved 
contains anything deleterious, it cannot be 
impugned to the noxiousness of inferior brand. 
The average consumption of oil is one bimdred 
tuns each season. 

The sprats are now ready to be packed in tins ; 
and this brings us to the contemplation of 
another industry which is comprised within tlie 
precincts of the factory. It consists of the 
manufacture of those little metal boxes, so 
familiar a detail of the breakfast table. Sheets 
of new glittering tin, stacked in great piles 
against the walla of the shod, bespeak the depart- 
ment of this branch of the trade. The process of 
cutting the parts is perhaps tlie simplest of any 
portion of the business, One of the tin plates 
IS placed in a small macliine, of which half-a- 
dozen arc employed for the purpose ; a lerer is 
pulled, the cutter descends, and rises again, leaving 
the sheet cleft to the proper dimensioun. The 
divided part is then put under another instiai- 
mciit, which stamps a circle upon its centre nnd 
raises the edges on every siile. 'J’Jiesc form the 
lids and bottoms of the boxes ; and an expe- 
rienced hand can cut and mould as many as ten 
thousand of them in one day. Idie sides of the 
cases, which are lacquered and einbo.«sed with the 
inscription, ‘Sardines a la 11 idle, ’ are imported 
from the Continent in whole sheets, and the strips 
are cut and bent into the requisite form by 
machinery. Tlie parts then come to the liands 
pf the soldernian, who proceeds very deftly to 
join the sides to thi‘, base, lie may, if he is at 
all nimble with bis iron, easily earn from two 
to three pounds a week. 

The sj)rats— it is but a pleasant equivoque to 
call them sardines — are now packed into the 
little ilat cans. Each tin liolds twelve of them ; 
and when they have been carefully laid in and 
the interstices between tlieir tiny bodies filled 
with oil, the metal cases arc once again passed 
to the solderer, who fits the lids and henueli- 
cally seals them. The process is now complete ; 
nothing remains hut to pack the tins, whicdi are 
nut into wooden crates, one hundred in eacli. 
These are then sent away to London by water- 
carriage or by rail, whence they are distributed 
in whatever directions the demand for them may 
arise. The manufacture is ostensibly carried on 
solely for the pnrj)oses of exportation, notwith- 
standing which, a considerable proportion of the 
sprats find their Way into the shops of the 
locality, whence they are retailed at the price of 
fourpence-halfneniiy a tin. This is a cost whicli 
places a palatable article of food within the means 
of the poorest classes. 

It is urged in justification of the apparent 
disingenuousness of offering these fi.sh, not as 
sprats in oil, but as ‘sardines k la huile,' that the 
two families are so nearly analogous that, like the 
distinction between the dab and the flounder, it 
is very dillicult to determine where the one ends 
and the other begins. It must be admitted in 
appearance, the dilference is very sli^^ht, and 
often impei’ceptible to all but the practised eye. 
The only definite' points of dissimilarity are that, | 
as a general rule, the sardine runs smaller in size 
than either the sprat or the pilchard; and the 
ridge of its back is of a ligliter hue than those of ' 
the two latter fish. The sprat may Uck the 
piquancy of flavour peculiar to the sardine but 


ftevertheless, when thus prepared, it fornw a, 
savoury moreel. The great market, curiously 
raough, for the commodities of the Deal factoriw 
IS m Jrance.^ The business, although compara- 
tively in its infancy, is iu a liourishing coiulition 
and with the exception of a pilchard factory upon 
the coast of Devonshire, somewhat similar in its 
manner of treating that fish, may be deemed 
a unique industry in tliisS country. The method 
j of preparation is identically the same as that 
pursued by the most celebrated firms upon the 
Continent. » 

j The supply of sprats is not always by any 
I means adequate to the demands of the factory. 
Of late years the fisliing seasons have been very 
scanty in their yield, and the promoters of the 
estahlishmeul were willing enougli to purchase 
the fruits of the boatmen’s labour in this dii'cction 
at a fixed rate of twenty-live shillings a last. But 
the winter of 1800 produced a superabundant 
liarvest for the Deal watermen. The factories 
were gdutted j they were obliged to refuse taking 
the fibh in ; with tlie result that during the 
month of January sprats were to he bought at 
eight shillings a last, a most unprecedented price, 
and quite outside the pale of the most aged 
fisherman’s recullccticm. 

The industry affords employment to above one 
thousand jK*oplc during a season of the year 
when the pinch of poverty is necessarily greatest. 
From the earliest days of November down to 
well into the iiioiith oi February, tlie trafiic is in 
full drive. It not unfre(iuently occurs that the 
little town of Deal cannot supply labour sulRcient 
to cope with the thriving business of these 
in.stitutions ; and when this happens, a number 
of Frenchmen are imported to assist. There is 
no reason, however, wliy this trade should remain 
80 purely local as^ it has hitherto been. It is 
an industry tliat is surely capable of consider- 
able development. Not only docs it supply the 
fisherman with a market for a certain species of 
his takings, but it furthermoic aflbrds the means 
of placing a wholesome and tasty article of 
food upon the humblest table. Our home-waters 
teem with sprats durinj^ the winter months ; and 
the sea-coast communities are, as a general rule, 
lai’gcly composed of a class to whom the oppor- 
tunity of earning even a slender pittance at this 
season would he very grateful. The trade has 
been initiated at Deal with more than ordinary 
success, and indeed it may safely be asserted that 
no more flourishing institution exists upon tlie 
southern coast than tlie sardine factories of Kent. 


A TALE OF A CANDLE-END. 

At an hotel in New York, a few years ago, I fell 
in with a mining engineer from Mexico, who told 
me a stirring tale from liis experiences in that 
romantic region. This tale I may well remember, 
for, as will be seen, it was impressed on my 
!nind by a scene which formed a sequel to the 
story, and of which I was a witness that very 
evening. 

The cnginc^er and I had dined together, and 
spent a pleasant time in talking over our past 
adventures. There in the smoking-roont we lo^ 
count of the time ; the other guests droiT^d on 
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V bf cme/imd Vast hotal became silent It i 
waa imlSnigbt when niy friend ^gan his 
I stbry* a long one for the time of night ; but I 
' did jji 0 t iftterrupt him. I was only too glad to 
' sil atilj and listen, with my eyes on the dark 
i bearded face opposite, lighted up at times by 
ithe memory of dangers past and gone. Tliere 
: was a look of anxiety on his face when in repose, 
the meaning of which I was soon to learn, but by 

' the strangest accident. 

# 

My wife and 1 (he began) were married, away 
there in Mexico, two years ago. Now, it is just 
i two years ago tliat what I have to tell you took 
place. At that time I was engineer to several 
mines in Mexico, travelling about from one to 
another the greater part of the year. Some of 
those mines had been worked for centuries, 
following where the veins of silver led, thousands 
of yards away from the little opening in the 
mouutain side, which looked like a rat-hole from 
the valley below. Not a few of these were in a 
very dangerous state ; but of all the mines in my 
district, none Waf5 in a more critical condition than 
the three old workings above the pictLiresfj[ue 
village of Palos de Santa F6, 

It was always very pleasant to me to stay a 
few days at the little ^posada,* perched a mile or 
so above the village, and to look down the valley 
of Santa F6 from my lounge on tlie long veranda. 
This poaada was kept by an old Spaniard called 
Diez-^his full name, if you please, was Antonio 
Juan Miiria de Dicz y Antigiiera. He was a 
solemn, long-visaged old fellow, clean-shaven and 
very dark, a bandit every inch of liiiu, by descent 
and by preference too. 

Bjut return to Santa Fe. You cannot liave 
seen it in your wanderings, or you would remem- 
ber that valley, if nothing else in all Mexico. 
The village itself was at the head of it ; down 
, the middle rushed a broad deep stream, which 
never dried up ; and tlie low^er hills on either 
side hills, and not walls of granite, as they 
mostly are in those parts. Altogelher, the valley 
was ravishing, luxuriant, restful ; only above the 
i sloping verdure rose the mighty peaks of the 
' Sierra. Many a mid-day hour of blazing heat 
: have I lounged away on that veranda, while the 
,:^r distant thud of tlie engines came throbbing 
i ! through jfche ‘‘aing^ of the mosquitoes. One could 
then. 

h But ftl night, when the engines were silent, and 

' came murmurs ami cries from among 

thousand lights of the village below, 1 could 
!i"|iw*'’bfelp thinking of the forces at work in 
sfcnt hills, where the scattered watch-fires 
by the shafts above me. I knew, if 
lid else did, that incalculable masses of water 
Stored somewhere among those peaks, and 
our workings were bourn to tap sooner or 
that everksting: reservoir. Tlie inevitable 

g miist be very near now ; tlie wonder was 
od not already come during the hundreds 
the mines, had been worked. This was 
I :,that brooding above Mic village of 

the beginning, of August, it was my 
|wy a.visjt 4o Paks, You may imagine 


that with my anxiety about the mines this visit 
was a less pleascmt prospect than the delightful 
climate and surroundings of the place seemed to 
hold out. On my arrival I found that the owners 
had at last made up their minds to consult 
me seriouslf about the' danger to which I hare 
alluded. What was more, they determined, if 
necessary, to clo.se the mines. They knew there 
would be serious trouble with the miners, and 
they had therefore obtained from the govern- 
ment the despatch of two companies df soldiers to 
maintain order ; a large convent a mile or so from 
the inn where 1 was staying served as barracks 
for the troops. 

The miners, more than a thousand in number, | 
were enraged at this determined action, but were 
powerless in the face of such a force. Besides, 
they m^ere by no moans unanimous. A certain 
number, chiefly Americans and Germans, ivere 
unwilling to risk their lives against professional 
warnings such as mine ; the pre.seiice of the troops 
gave this minority the support they needed. The 
malconUmts could only grumble and, as it turned 
out, ph)t against us. The btorm was but waiting 
till my arrival to burst ; all depended on my 
verdict, I may say on iny life, for it was pretty 
well known what my verdict would be. 

The heat of the day was only partly spent, but, 
it being Sunday, and especially because of the 
great excitement, the village streets were crowded. 
Slen, women, ami children were all abroad. 1 
could tell by the men\s faces, by the siilloii scowl* 
or the uneasy, anxious glance, tlie adherents of 
eitlier party.* But when I had ridden into the 
courtyard of the inn I saw that the worst of my 
opponents were there. Now, this was tlie only 
posada in the place— more than that, it was the 
only place where I could put up. The owners of . 
the mine lived far (way, and the manager liiin'ielf 
was at Palos only when he was not wanted at 
some mines twenty miles away, worked by tlie 
same company. He was staying at the inn w-hen 
1 arrived. This man had little influence wdth 
the mineiv, and was not to be relied on in an 
emergency like this. He was knowui to be very 
much against closing the mine, so that it needed 
great pressure from the directors to compel him 
to take the necessary steps. 

You can see how uncomfortably I w^as placed. 
Tlie whole responsibility w'as lai<l on me for a 
proceeding certain to make me the enemy of 
liundrcds of fierce revengeful fellows, wlio had 
evidently their headquarters at the solitary inn 
where 1 was staying. To set against all this I 
had a guard of two hundred soldiers about a 
mile away, and on the spot a representative of 
my empl(»ycrs, who was prejudiced against 
and who w'ould be the last man in the world 
to raise a finger in my defence, if the need 
arose. 

Within a week of my arrival three several 
attempts were made on niy life. During oiie of 
these attack.s I had the ill luck to wound, in 
self-defence, one of the ringleaders, a Spaniard 
named Antonio, nephew to my worthy host 
This young man had thus two reasons for wiahv 
ing my destruction, and a third was supplied by 
a circumstance, of which I had then no &uspicioHi 
To this day he is the only enemy 1 am awm 
of possessing, but I Iiave a foreboding that he 
W'ilf yet do me or mine some fatal injury. 


After the failure of these three attacks, I was 
not surprised to find that the conspirators had 
resolved to give me a few days* rest ; but I was 
not deceived by their inactivity, I had refused 
an escort from the commandant at the convent 
simply because I felt that my own vigilance was 
the only safeguard likely to be of any use. My 
enemies, I suspected, were but biding their 
time to put in practice some more safe and 
certain sclieme than open attack had prove<l to 
be. The event showed I was right Meanwhile, 
I was not idle. I was carrying on my work of 
inspection from day to day, and had, in fact, 
nearly finished my written report to the directors. 
This I had taken care to support by the authority 
of more than one eminent geologist and engineer. 
The closing of the mine was, in my opinion, an 
imperative necessity. • 

Ail this time i was preparing unconsciously 
for myself the greatest danger of my life, a 
danger which has not yet passed away ; but 
with it was to come to me a blessing which 
has enriched liiy whole existence. 

I think I have never seem a more perfect 
specimen of the heavy-villain class than Diez, 
my worthy landlord at Palos ; and certainly 
never a woman who charmed me more than 
his daughter. Juanita was a girl of fourteen 
when first I came to Palos ; 1 can remember 
having admired even tlien her pretty face and 
graceful, shy manners, and having wr)ndered 
lv)W such a maidenly creature could be the 
daughter of my coarse and sometimes brutal 
landlord. As for myself, 1 do not mind con- 
fessing that, half conscious only as I was of any 
feeling of a tender sort, I had one reason which 
I have not mentioned before for making my 
visits to Palos de Santa Fe as long as possible. 
Juanita’s attractiveness had for me been growing 
as she grew to early womanhood ; slie never 
appeared more lovely than when I saw lier 
that Sunday evening after my three or four 
monthb’ absence. My all-absorbing anxiety would j 
have prevented any love-making, even liad I had 
any thought of sucli a pastime. But I remember 
having noticed, after my escapes from assassina- 
tion, a new shjvde of tliouglitfulnesh on the girl’s 
dark face. At the time J put this down to the 
persecutions of her cousin Antonio, who was 
devoted to her in a savage, jealous way, which 
made her very uncomfortable. He was evidently 
favoured in his courtship by his uncle, Diez. 

Attracted as I was by Juanita, I could not 
help taking a great deal of interest in this love- 
suit, prosecuted by one who, I had no doubt, 
was luy bitterest foe. So it was that I noticed 
a great change in Jumuta’s treatment of her 
admirer. Hitherto, her dislike for him had 
been evident ; besides, she was apparently afraid 
of bim. Now, to all appearance, the pressure 
put on her by her father, of whom she was 
very fond, and who treated her with surprising 
indulgence, and even respect, had proved too 
much for her powers of resistance. Her manner 
was now one of shy accniiescence in her lover’s 
claims : whereas before this time you would have 
thought her less than kin to the eager Antonio, 
now I at least considered her more than kind 
to him. 

' Tilnrea^onable as it was, ibis state of things 
added, I know, to the feeling of loneliness end 


depression which was growing upon me. I put 
it to myself that 1 was disappointed in the 
girl. 

Though still shy and timid in her lover’s 
presence, my landlord*^ daughter had altogether 
changeil in her behaviour to the frequenters of 
the inn. Instead of keeping to her own room 
when the house was full of men, or going quietly 
about her household duties, the young girl began 
to loiter near the bar, listening to the conversa- 
tion of the miners. Diez, no doubt, attributed 
the change in his daughter’s habits to hei*growing 
love for Ids charming nephew, who was always 
I there ; at anyrate he never interfered. 1 myself 
; couhl only think as he <lid, and acknowledge 
to myself with a sigh that Juanita, too, was in 
the enemy’s camp. 

At last, three weeks after my return to Palos, 
the great report was fiiiisJied. I handed it to the 
manager, and received from him an acknowledg- 
ment in writing. My work was over, and 1 was 
heartily glad of it. 1 at least had done my duty ; 
it oiily remained for the directors to do theirs, 

The next day I would see the last of Palos ; I 
did not doubt that witli the force at their com- 
mand, the company would close the mine before 
many days were past. I could not help being 
sorry ; the village would cease to exist ; Diez 
would have to close the posada, and this lovely 
valley would be deserted for many a long day to 
come. Still, the company had otheiMnines not 
very far away ; they could start new workings 
there, and use a good deal of the old machinery, 

Tlie miners, too, would ,soon perhaps get Avork 
again ; but they would bo the chief sufferers by 
my tlecision. 

I was in very good spirits tliat evening, so that 
it seemed to me (piite natural that every one 
about iu(3 should be wondrous polite and even 
cordial. My host was overwhelming with hie 
alteutions, forced his company on me upon the 
slightest pretext, anil grew eloquent as he told 
me with gay confidence of his plana for his dear 
Antonio. His nephew, it seemed, was a good 
fellow if ever there W'as one, only a little toa 
warm-hearted and too sensiLive. Did he not 
seem to me a little sullen '1 1 confes’sed that 
he did. Ah ! So 1, too, had noticed it ! The 
poor fellow was in love, and all lovers Avere 
despondent at times. And, Avould I believe iti 
Antonio had actually an iilea that I did not like 
him, and he had such respect for me ! — And so 
on. At last the old fellow became so affectionate 
and so garrulous that I was glad to get off with a 
promise to drink to the health of his new enter- 
prise, an hotel in a neighbouring mining town, in 
a bottle of his best champagne. 

Everything seemed for the best in the best of 
all possible Avorlds as I lay back in my favourite 
lounge on the veranda, hobnobbing with the 
genial old scamp, my landlord. The only thought 
which troubled my serenity was that Juanita liad 
been invisible since the morning, and ndw the sun 
had set on my last day at Palos. Would she take 
the trouble to see me off in the morning ? 

I intended to go to bed early, worn as I 
Avas by anxiety and bard work. Already the 
veranda, which, I must tell you, ran all round 
the house, was dark, for tl^ housu lay in^ tlie 
shadow of the lofty western p^aks, mm as yet 
there was no moon. A curious^ little jbeertaclua 
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came to me as 1 thought that I might never see 
Jiianita again* And while 1 lingered there in 
my dreamy, sentimental mood, half-listening to 
the landlord’s endless flow of talk, Juanita, my 
Juatita, was struggling madly to escape from an 
outhouse in the distant corral, pausing now and 
then to listen with sickening dread for the sharp, 
clear sound of dynamite exploding in the open 
air on the veranda — not this time the dull report 
of blasting among the hills ! 

1 have often wondered since that time how it 
was that^I did not more distrust the landlord. 
During the whole of that visit to Palos I had 
been oppressed by the thought of how great an 
injury 1 was unwilling y inflicting upon him. 
But this evening I had cast aside all suspicion, 
and, but for being armed according to my habit, 
I had taken no precautions whatever ; Diez niiglit 
have been my father for all the suspicion 1 then 
hud of him. You may think it was the cham- 
pagne, if you like ; but I really believe that made 
no diifererice to me, except, perhaps, to exhilarate 
me a little, and to make me whistle a tune as I 
rose to take my candle and go off to bed. 

Diez had called for the candle ; but when it 
was brought, lighted, I noticed that his face was 
as white as skin of tliat sallow tint can become. 
I thought he was ill, and told him so. He 
answered not a word, though he seemed to try 
to speak, but took the candle with a trembling 
hand and— blew it out ! 

I said I was ready to go ; but he pressed me 
to stay a little longer and take another glass 
of wine. He himself sen,t for brandy, which he 
gulped down at a draught, and sat in the dark- 
ness quite still and apparently asleep. At last 
I took the caudle au<l lighted it. 1 turned to 
the landlord as I was about to go, and began 
to say something about my early start on the 
morrow* To my surprise, he had disappeared. 
1 turned away and walked slowly along the 
veranda, the way I always went to my room at 
the back of the house. As I went 1 whistled 
the tune I had started before* I shall never 
forget it. 


swiftly after the woman ; in his hand he held 
something which flashed once, dimly, in the 
light of the lamp. My companion started, ran 
forward, and fired. The* white figure stopped, 
but the pursuer still ran on ; he was near her 
now, when another shot rang out ; the man fell 
forward and lay quite still. 

Tlie following day, the engineer introduced 
me to his beautiful wife, whose life he had 
certainly saved that night. It was from her 
I learned how that exciting scene was the sequel 
and the completion of her husband’s story. It 
was Antonio the Spaniard who had met his fate 
at the moinen-t when he was about to take his 
revenge, nursed now for two long years. He 
and his imcle, the worthy Diez, had," it seems, 
conspired to kill the engineer by means of a 
dynamite cartridge made to imitate the lower 
part of a candle. To this cartridge a very small 
piece of candle was fixed witli a little gunpowder 
cartridge inserted in the top of the dynamite. 
The whole looked like a good-sized piece of 
candle. Two or three minutes, and the dynamite 
would explode, and certainly kill the bearer of 
the candle. 

Juanita had discovered the plot, as, indeed, 
her object for several days before had been to 
learn what the miners, and especially her 
relatives, were plotting against the engineer, the 
man she loved. Unfortunately, she had been 
herself suspected by her father, and shut up in 
the corral away from the inn. She had escaped,, 
but only just in lime to snatch the candle from 
her lover’s hand and hurl it down into the 
ravine below, where it exploded harmlessly 
before it reached the ground. 

The happy pair had escaped to the convent, 
and been married there ; but the excitement 
of that clay had left its mark on Juanita. At 
times she would walk in her sleep, and go 
through in fancy the scene she could never 
forget. But the sliock of that other scene where 
she awoke on the gallery of the New York 
hotel effectually cured her. Only her husband 
remained to remind her of the plot of the 
Candle-end. 




The engineer ceased speaking, and remained 
a few moments in deep thought. The ab^^olute 
atillness of the night was awful to me in tlie 
excited state of expectation to which I had been 
gradually worked up. When he resumed, he 
, spoke in an awe-struck tone, low but clear, and 
as if living those few moments over again. *1 
shall never forget it, ’ he said ; * the air I wliistled 
weint like this;’ ^nd he whislled softly an air 
1 had often heard before. He was not half 
/through it, when a piercing shriek rent the 
i%iienee of the night, then a heavy fall, and all 
again, 

^ turned pale, and seemed rooted 

his' chair, I ran to the door, 0 ]>ened it, and 
into the hull, where he joined me at 
The hall was dimly lighted by one lamp 
, outer door j a gallery ran round it a 

height from the floor. There a white 
[44 i rising to its feet, and then 

o| those awful shrieks, and she rushed 
ont^tchod along the gallery. She 
the comhr |0 our left, when a door 
flose to the woman had first 

wAs |ij this time, whp glided 


A DKAl) (IIUEF. 

All iH over ! Come away ; 
Burietl is my /?rief to-day ; 
8ee ! it lieth deep and low, 
With a name upon its breast. 
Hush ! in quiet let it rest. 


Open IS it to the sky ! 

But tlie grief so still doth lie 
In its coffined peaceful sleep, 

Ne’er again to throb with pain; 

Listen ! on it falls the rain. 

Shielded well by sorrow’s pall, 

What though other griefs may falU 
Shall I — can I fear them more 
Than that coffined grief can fear 
Clods which fall upon its bier ? 

M. C. Sax^MOK. 
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PUICK l.V?. 


ON WOUK. 

Fhom tlie ^lawn of lifo njitil its close innii 
without exception needs ‘something to do.’ 
‘AVliat shall I <h) now?’ says tlie child when 
its li^ht task is accoinplLslied. ‘What shall J 
do now?’ ineditutes the man whose work for 
the day is over. It behoves us to consider 
carefully wliat it is that maintains so firm a 
j^rasp upon us from the cradle to the grave, 
that wo may give it its due, and not more 
than its due ; that we observe it religiously, not 
bow down to it superstitiously. 

Work, though so huge a portion of human life, 
is not an cinl, but a means to an end ; and being 
a means, should find its due proportion, not 
swallow up a share beyond its deserts. Ne- 
ces^^ity alone can excuse the man whose life is 
centred in work and in work only, lo be so 
absorbed in work as to disregard, or to regard 
without sympathy, the illness of a member of 
the family ; to be too Inis-y to correct the faults, 
to enter into the pleasures, to make smooth the 
stony path of (diildreu ; to have no time to spare 
for an old friend or to listen to the pleadings of 
the poor — this is to hold work in a reverence that 
is, we veiiturii to think, superstitious. The end of 
all work, says a phi'osopher, is to obtain leisure : 
to the poor, leisure to eat and to sleep ; to the 
intellectual, leisure to cultivate their minds ; to 
the frivolous, leisure to indulge their trilling. 
But by the very act of passing so many hours 
in work many minds enter into a kind of slavery, 
from which they find it well-nigh impossible 
to free themselves, and the leisure they have 
obtained da useless to them. They have lost sight 
of the end, in obtaining facility in the means; 
and continue to practise the business — formerly 
necessary for their livelihood — now, wdien the 
gain is no longer needful to them. Proportion 
in work, therefore, includes the perception neces- 
sary for the art of leaving off. It is said only 
ffrst-rate artists know when to leave a picture 
alone. Orators, talkers, over and over again 
spoil their points by too much insistence ; 


authors, even, liave been known to wiite on more 
for the wj'iti sake than for having more to 
tell ns ; in sliort, work comes to be loved for its 
own sake, not for its results. 

Many women pride tliemsolvcs on being * always 
busy.’ A friend calls ujion one such, needing 
perhaps a kind word or look, sympathy with 
some joy or sorrow, or it may be only tiie 
refreshment rniml sliould receive from contact 
with mind. But how is the visitor received? 
The work -worshipper liaving mentioned the calls ^ 
upon her imlustry of her (luild or Work 
Society, straightway gives half her attention, as 
w'ell iu< her eyes and lutiuls, to her task, regardless ' 
of the fact that the perpetual plying of her needle | 
acts as an effectual liar not only to all confidence, 
but to all conversation except the merest com- I 
monplaces. NeverthelcBs, she lias a keen eye for | 
the blue-eyed angel who lias dropped her work 
and sits with folded hands, lost in some heavenly 
reverie, whom she rcmorstdessly rouses and urges 
on to the fulfilment of her possibly unnecessary 
task. 

Professor Tyndall assures us that without honest 
labour there can be no deep joy. That honest 
labour may be prorluctive of deep joy we readily 
admit ; but that there is an infinite quantity of 
honest labour without any joy deep or shallow to 
season it, we believe as firmly as that there is — 
we are thankful to think-— an infinite quantity 
of deep joy without labour honest or otherwise. 
The joy of listening to the first song-bird of the 
year, nightingale or thrush ; the joy like his 
wliose heart leaped up when he beheld a rainbow 
in the sky ; the joy of hearing of a kind or noble 
action, or, better still, of trying to perform one ; 
the joy when we have succeeded in pleasing those 
we love and reverence — these are the joys^ not of 
the intellectual gladiator— to whose honest labour 
we accord, however, our sincerest admiration -but 
they are the harvest of the quiet mind, the single 
eye. 

We have hc^rd it argued that enforced i 

is a greater punishment than hard libom*. ; , 

are not so sure that hued labour is j 
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I to tlios^ litthappy one$ whose remorse it may help 
[/ ib cloatten; Not to han* leisure imtil the mimlos 
j are strained to acbin", the bauds too crnmped to 
fM$p the iiistriimenfc of toil, until the brain is i 
dulled and the eye tiimmed ; not to have time 
to think until thought is all but an impossibility, 
and naught but baiHed longings remain —this is 
the elysium of liarti labour. On the other band, 
we have spent many a pleasant half-hour reading 
of the marvellous escapes planned and executed 
hy prisoners whose hands were free to follow 
the dictates of their brains ; many a touching 
anecdote of the skill, or patience, or tender ness, 
W’hich a htubi of captivity unfettered by grinding 
toil has evoked in a man towards an insect, a 
reptile, or a plant. 

The higher tlie scale of intelligence, we should 
say the greater the value of moditatioiu An in- 
sect buzzes nnweariedly all day ; but au elephant 
gives himself time to feel his way. Wait a while, 
myfi the philosopher, that we may finish the 
sooner. But it is not waiting alone that we 
would insist on ; it is not vacant leisure that can 
I’enew ns for fresh exei tion. The world of art 
can lucreate the busy by a change of thought .such 
as nothing else — at least of this world— can give 
them. It is a sovereign remedy for a .super- 
abundance of leisure, that fatal superabimdance 
which ia the very nursing mother of misapidied ! 
industry ; and which, in au agf* gone by, set our 
grandmothers to work on that trial to the eyes 
■ and nerves called patchwork. Have our readers 
ever beheld, as we have, a dres.'^, a gown, entirely 
composed of the tiniest diamonds of printed 
calico j a gown, moreover, with two llouuces to 
it? or, as we liave, hangings, that is, curtains, 
vallions, and valances, for a four-post bedstead, all 
a tissue of these tiny morsels of stulf cut up for 
the purpose? But though we may and do con- 
sider such industry misapplied when regarded as 
; work, as an amusement it was no doubt entitled 
to pass muster. It was not every one in those 
days who could, like the famous Mrs Battle, 
unbend their minds over a book after fatiguing 
them at whist. 

The art of unbending the mind after a toil 
peHaaps as cramping to it as liard labour to tlie 
siiiewH, Is one to be early cultivated in order to j 
be niatle useful. It will not avail us to have got 
leisure, to have curtailed our work perhaps for 
the purpose, if we are unable to fill that leisure ! 
with what shall at lea.st c<iual our work in intei'ot. 

It is great thing to be able to control our minds, 
fio that the thought about our work shall not 
follow us into the occupations of our leisure — to be I 
able to say with Burleigh, when lie laid aside his ' 
of office, * Lie there, my Lord Treasurer.' 
Wot, it a man be devoted to one pursuit only, be 
. pursuit what it may, his miua becomcb pain- 
; limited. It is not learning alone that can 
wisdom ; the merely learne<l man is often 
= of childish, folly in practical life, simply 

has directed his thoughts entirely in 

iew there are, whose work and 
being i4mitical, require no leisure for 
01 the faculties. Thackeray's * J, J.,* 
tfoif standing •all clay before 

touches to his work, 
f Surprised At down— wliat au 

,^i$tenc6 it 'i« ^ h> fear, given to lew 


( of us to live to work ; to work in order to live 
is ofteuer th6 rnk Tefc; how the natural bent, 
the vocation, makes itself apparent almost patheti- 
cally in the Jives of some men For instance, 
the cobbler who has worked hard from Monday 
^ morning till Saturday night will cheerfully 
trudge miles on the Sunday to a meeting where 
he will hold forth to edification, simply because 
now be is labouring in his vocation. In like 
manner we have hunting parsons, soldiering 
lawyers, anil praying doctors— men whose work 
is not their vocation, and in whom the natural 
bent is too strong to bo wholly turned aside or 
hidden. To labour, says tlie Latin proverb, is to 
pray. How comes it, then, that the reputation of 
the busybody, of the one who work.s, is in such 
ill odour? d’liere is nothing in tlie word itself 
to cotivey the idea of malice or mischief with 
which, howev'er, it is as.sociated in modern oars. 
Its degeneration is perhaps due not merely to 
the fact that work .iiay be noble or ignoble — 
the Labour of the first busybody having pre- 
siimahly been ignoble— but to this, that work 
itself is not necessarily meritorious.’ Work, like 
facts, may be of the highest importance or of 
none ; or it- may be mischievous, like that 
of the busybody. It is sometimes worthless 
because ill done ; but quite as often it is 
miscliievous from want of proportion, being 
unnecessaiy, misapplied, or impertinent, as in the 
case of over-ornamentation in details, or i>ver- 
elaboration in design. And this is applicable | 
nut merely to the labour of the haniis but j 
to the work of llie brain. Wlien Dr Johnson | 
.said of a book that ‘it had not life enough to i 
keep it sweet/ the sentence was simple, direct, | 
sufficient, or, us W’c say, in propoition ; but wlien, | 
in the redundancy of liis leaj'uing and his love 1 
of Latin termination.s, he el.iborated that simple 1 
sentence into this, ‘That’ it had nut vilality 
enough to keep it from putrefaction/ he weak- 
ened rather than sup])orLed his idea. Again, 
wlieii Bernal Osborne, that sayer of good things 
and worker in w^ords, asseited tlr'! Disraeli’s 
last illness wa.s a great deal too protracted, 
adding, ‘But he always did overdo everything/ 
w^e feci instinctively that the wit has overdone 
his owm cynicism and allowed it to degenerate 
into brutality. 

It Ls this w’ell'balancing of all work that 
produces a sense ot ea^e c(aisoquent on pro- 
portion. How the very phi ate ‘ laborious polite- 
ness’ condemns tlie breeding that allow's tlie 
labour to be apparent ! in ail things done, our 
satisfaction is doubled if it be, only apparently, 
easy to the doer. Thins, all art is concerned to 
conceal the labour that lias conduced to its 
production. And a thought that it has taken 
years of the disi'ipline of life to perfect, which 
has only crystallised after passing through the 
alembic of time and fortune, is spoken of as 
a happy intuition of genius. Not that genius , 
ia without its intuitions by any means, but that 
we hardly care to acknowledge the want of time, , 
of leisure, the pressure of w^oi'k, in fact, ^'hkh 
robs the world of but too many of the results 
of genius born into the world. 

And if the pressure of W'ork represses, os vtre 
believe it too often does, the ‘ noble rags ^ of ^ 
the highly gifted, wWt is its effect on the every^ 
day human being? It leaves him a prey to. a 
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thousand little infirmities of miiul or temper, 
which the leisure for n sincere love of art or 
science might have cured him of, or for winch 
a love of literature might have left no room. 

Parodying a saying- of (Lethe’s, we would 
say in conclusion : ‘'Encourage leisuz-c, since work 
ericoui'nges itself.’ But encourage it for acquiring 
that winch will console you in aHUetion, comfort 
you ill loneliness, will never quit you ; will, if 
you are poor, make your poverty respected, ami 
adorn you if you are rich ; which will niaintaiu 
' within you a spirit iinsuhdned by what it works 
in ; a mind ricli iii tliought, strong in reason, 
abonmiing in 'ntree, capable to fulfil all tbe 
relations '^of life which liavo been fastened bn 
j you by n fortune. 


DUArATlESi^’S OAIHUITER. 

f I 

CUAmUt XIIT. — THE i ARSON IN NORTinTMUER- 
I. UANT) 

1 ' LinnelIj, for his part, had made his mind up 
Ui once ; P.syche Duuiaresq should never marry 
a penniless paiiitei*. Ihit unless slie was ready 
to marry a penniless painter, father or no father 
1 to the contiMiy iKjtwithstmiding — iinlos slie was 
ready to forsake all ami follow tlie man of her 
choice willingly, to poverty or riches— she was 
not the girl he imagined her to he ; and dearly 
ns the wrench wouhl cost him now, he would 
I go away the veiy nc\t evening, and never again 
set eyes on Psyclie. 

Mot, indeed, that Linnell had any doubt wliat- 
soever in liis own mind upon that score. He 
had never lelt before liow deeply he loved I’syclie 
j ■ - how profoundly and implicitly he trusted her 
I instincts. He knew slie could nevi‘r harbour so 
I mercenary a thought in lier pure little soul as 
j that fallen idol, her unworthy fatlier. He knew 
slie would take him, mone)^ or no money. He 
knew that tlunr he could never he mistaken. He 
had watcdied her daily, lie repeated to him.self 
! once more in the words of the ballad, a little 
altered, and he laww she loved him well. If he 
! we. .. to Psyche to-morrow, and asked h(;r plainly, 
f ‘ Will you marry a penniless painter who loves 
you from the veiy bottom of Ids heart he felt 
sure she would answ.r, with h<*r own sweet 
, innocent guileh Ixddnt.'S, ‘I will, gladly and 
Ize would love her ill the better for that naive 
I frankness. 

1 To do that would be no real breach (»f the 
; virtual promise he had made her father ; for 

was lie not rich ? Was he not welHborn ? Would 
he not make her supremely happy I Would lie 
not he keeping the spirit of his bond by thus 
evading it in the outer letter? He sziid to liiiu- 
self ‘ Yes ’ to that cpiestion ten tliousand times 
over, as he walked home alone across the liree/.y 
ilowns to the lied Lion, with the keen wind 
blowing fresh against Ids fluahed hot face, and 
the blood running warm in his tingling cheeks 
at the meihory of that hideous unsought inter- 
view. 

Not that he really meant thus to break even 
the letter of his bond with Haviland Dumaresq. 
Oh no ; he needed no such overt trial of his 
beautiful Bsyche's fidelity as that. Ho could 
her iuinlicitly, implicitly, implicitly. Be- 
siules, the trial would l>e taken out of his hunds. 


Dumaresii would go homo, full of Ids discovery, 
his miserable discovery that Linnell was nothing 
but a common artist— a painter- by trade— a’ 
journeyman colour-monger. That sordid phihv- 
.sopher, that mistaken father, would tell l^^che 
moi-e or le.ss directly the result of hia own un- 
speakable inquiries : he would warn her against 
listening to that })enniloss young man : he would 
talk' to her the connnou stereotyped cant t)[ 
worldly-wise paternity : ho would sink the brain 
that conceived the Kncyclopiedic J^hih^ophy to 
the miserable level of the Hauland intelligence, 
Linnell could hear in his cans even now tbe 
echoes of that hideous unholy cant— ‘tlioy were 
dangerous guides the feelings,’ and so fortli, and 
so forth, uni/ue ad tianfiram^ as though Haviland 
Dmnarcvsq, a prophet born, had constmled to 
dwell 111 his old age in the coasts of the Philis- 
tines. He could hear the greatest thinker of 
our time, in that sad dotage of liis, ‘with a little 
hoard of maxims preacliing down a daughter’s 
lieart !’ Oli heavens ! Jt was incredible., it was 
loathsome, but it was iievei tlnlcss true. He 
hardly knew how to believe it himself, but he 
a(linitte<l it grudgingly to his own soul; Havilttud 
Dumaresq had feet of clay, and the feet of clay 
liud tottered to their fall in those last stages of 
a (»nce mighty intcdlect. 

But Psyche? Ah, well ! He liad no fear at all 
in his heart for I’syche. He could never con^^ 
ceivc his own beautilul, free, great-hearted Psyche 
‘puppet to a father’s threals, oi* sei’vile to a 
shrewish tongue.’ He knew what I’syche wotild i 
do; he knew it pcTfe< tly. I’syche would burst ' 
in upon him to*morrow morning, when he called 
round to finish lier father’s iiicture, and Hinging 
all conventional I'et-tnctioii.s to the four winds oi 
heaven- -rides like those wei’e not for &iudi as 
l\syche— would cast herself upon him with a 
wild emotion, clasp her arm.s around his neck 
ill a tonent of joy, and cry aloud that, rich or 
j)oor, come wliut might, she loved him, she loved 
him. Hr if I’sychc didii t do that — for after all, 
a maiilcii is a maiilen still — at least he would 
see from tiie timid and tearful way she greeted 
Inm that she at any rale wa.s wholly unchanged 
by anything her father might liave said £o her 
overnight against a penniless lover. She would : 
treat him more kindly and tenderly than ever ; 
she would say by her actions, if nut by her 
words, * f would love ytjii still though you had 
no roof to cover yon.’ That was how’^ a girl like 
Psyche ought to feel and act ; and because he 
knew slid Would feci and act so, lie loved her, 
he loved hei’. In Psyche’s presence he was no 
longer shy. JArfect love casteth out fear. Psyche 
would never be bent aside by such base eou- 
siderationg as swayed that clay-fooled idol, her 
father. The gram I iiicozruptible Haviland Duma- 
resq of foi’iner days, that was dead now in the 
ohl man’s ghninkeu ami shrivelled soul, lived 
>till in the purer and nobler nature of his spot- 
less daugliter. 

And then, when Psyche bad thus proved her- 
self worthy of her high lineage— for what lineage 
after all could be higher in any real scale of 
worth than direct descent from the greatest ancl 
deepest of modern thinkers — he would olasn her 
to hia breast in an ecstasy of passion, and tell her , 
plainly, what he had hever yet tohLany Itving 
being, that the sacrifice fshe thbfight sliO 
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making for his sake had no existence— that all 
her father asked for her she should freely enjoy 
—that money, position, respect should he hers— 
that shoula be everything ho hiiiisolf had 
never been. For Linuell was rich, if it came 
to that; from liavilaiKi Diiniarosq^h j)oint of 
vievV quite fabulously rich ; wealthy beyond tlie 
Utmost dreanrs of Dumares(jiiiari avarice : and 
if for some quixotic fad of his own he hud chosen 
so long to give up the money that was rightly 
his due 4o the service of others, and to live 
entirely on his artistic earnings, he would not 
consider liimself bound any longer to continue his 
obetlicncc to tlint self-intlicted, selbdt*n\ ing ordin- 
ance, when he had a wife’s happiness to consult 
and to ])roviile for — and that wile his own match- 
less Psyche, lie was ricli ; and lie stood next 
heir in blood to an Engli,-h ljaronet<‘y. Many 
things bad conspired to make the shrinking sensi 
tive painter feel the importance of his own p(wi- 
tion far less acutely than most men wtnild have 
done ; but that was no reason why others should 
not value it at the current valuation of such 
things in the world of EnglcUid. lie could go 
to I'lavilund Dumarescj, if mod were, and say 
to him honestly witli unblushing pride: ‘d’he 
penniless painter has aske<l your daughter’s hand 
in marriage, and has been duly Hcce[>te<l. Put 
the man who marries hoi* is lidi beyond the 
furthest you ever demanded trom your daughter’s 
suitors, and belongs to tme of tlie <ddt>t au<l 
most distinguished families in all England.’ It 
was horrible, imUied, to tliiuk of coupling such 
a base and vulgar thought as that with the 
honoured^ name of Havihiud Duiuaresq ; but if 
Havilalid l)umures(i had in point of fact sunk 
so low, Li a null would meet him on his own new 
level, and ask him still for his guileless Psyche. 

With such thoughts as tliese whirling fust in 
hir^ brain, the painter strolled back t(> the village 
inn, the air all full of Psyche, .Psyche, IVyche. 
As he passcil the Muusels’, he caught tUiuugli 
the hedge tlic gleam of a rustling white summer 
diess, and overheard the tones of a m<Lst eilucated 
voice, which he recognised at once as the final 
fjowei; of (j!irt<uiian culture. Jle hop<'(l Mrs 
Mansel woultl let liim pass by without calling 
him in, for he was in small huimnir that day 
to discuss the relative merits of Wagner and 
Mendelssohn, or to give liis opinion in set ojii- 
graiumatic phrase on the latest <ievelo[»ment of 
the subjective novel. Put Mrs Manned spied, 
him out with keen vision as he passed the gate, 
and came over with her sweetly-subdued smile,, 
in a Greek-tooking robe looped up with an old 
gold oriental scarf, to call him for colloquy into 
her ' most cultivated garden. The Aat/femi/ 
and Mind lay beside the learned lady’s vacant 
place on the rustic scat, but in her hand she 
held coquettiably that far more mundane journal, 
Morning I*o$t. Curiosity survives as a 
lUftterual legacy even in the most highly-strung 
iUe daugntera of Eve ; and Mr.s Mansel’s curio- 
was now at boiling-point. * Oh, Mr LinnelV 
4 j:^ cried willt unwonted eagerness, ‘ Ihn so glad 
you Vo comfe. IVe been longing to see you, 1 
wanted to ask you son>othing so important. Have 
yohittiy I’eiatioiis living In xvorthumberland V 
,, ttie qufe&timi fell ^ LinneU’s ear like a 
cliip of thunder frdni a clear sky. He hadn’t 
r tile lightest id^i in his own mind what on earth 


Mrs Mansel could mean. But glancing hastily 
at her finger on the open j)age, the thought 
I occurred to him with § lightning rapidity that 
perhaps bis liaJf-brother Frajik had just got 
I married. That was the secret, then, of Sir 
Austen’s desire to have the question of the 
succession settled upon a firm and secure basis 
before he left England ! Linuell hesitated a frac- 
tion of a moment ; then he ans\vered doubt- 
fully : * I believe tliere ’s one member of my 
family living there at present. But 1 know very 
little of him. I’ve never seen him. To tell | 
you the truth, our family relations haven’t been 
always quite what you could call cordial.^ 

*A clcj'gyman /’ Mrs Mansel asked with her 
soft low' voice. # 

clergyman, yes,’ Linn^JH made answ'er, 
bewildered. ‘ Is there auythin;j.,«i«^out him in 
the paper to-day, then P 

H)li, T telt sure lie must be one of your family,’ 
Mrs Mansel cried, still bolding that tantalijsiug 
.sheet tightly in her small white hand. ‘The 
name’.s Francis Austen Linuell, you see, |md I 
j i'ec(»gnised him, as I recognised you, by the 
1 peeuiiai* spelling of the mime Austen.’ 
i ‘Wii're all of us Austens,’ Linuell answered 
v\ith a short uiiea'^y laugh. ‘It’s a ]>nint of 
' honour with every Linuell I ever heard of to 
I continue the family tradition in that respect. 
Its gone on in an mibioken line, 1 believe, since 
the time of (’Inirles the Secmid ; and it’ll go on 
still till baj'imetcies are as extinct as dodos and 
megatheriums. -Jhit may 1 ask what my re- 
i^peeted namesake ’s been doing at all to get him- 
sell mentioned in the Moruiny Post? Up to 
dale, 1 can’t say 1 ever remember any ]H rfoiinanco 
of his, except his birth, being thought worth 
recoi’ding in a London newsiiaper.’ 

‘Jjike Mark Twain’s liero,’ Mrs Maij.sel siig- , 
gested wdtli a musical little laugh, ‘ who up to the | 
ago of seventy-lise years liad never shown any 
leiuaikahle talent— and never show'ed any after- 
I waid : so that when he died, ill-natuied people 
I said he’d done it on purpose to gain notoriety.’ 
‘Died!’ LiniR'll exclaimed, holding out his 
hand incredulously foi the papei'. ‘You don’t 
] mean to say Frank ’.s dead, do you ?’ 

‘Dll yes, 1 forgot to say it’s his death that | 
I comes next by way of record,’ Mrs Miuisel went ; 
; on, with serene composure. ‘ lu fact, <if course, 

I 1 took it fur granted you’d have seen the 
aiiiiounceinent somewdicre already. —No, not in 
the Birth.>, Deaths, and ^Marriages : it’s later than 
that.- -See, there’s the place: Appalling Catas- 
ti'ophe on the Great Northern Bailway.’ 


Linnell took tlic paper from her hand with 
trembling fingers and ran his eye hastily down 
the lengthy telegram. ‘ As the (5.45 night expJ^ss 
w'as steaming out of Donca.ster yesterday evening 
. . . goods- wagons Jmlen with heavy pig-iron 
... both tj’ains were completely telescoped . . . 
harrowing scenes among the dead and w^ounded 
. . . the following boSies have already been 
identified . . . The Bev. Francis Austen Linnell, 
Vicar of Ilambledon-cum-Thornyhangh, Nprth- 
I umbmlund.’ 

He handed back the paper, very white in the 
I face, to Mrs Miinsel. It was clear that the news 
I profoundly affected him. ‘IVhy, Mr Linut^ll, I 
I didn’t know you were so much interested in 
; tlie man,’ the learned lady cried,, astonished and 
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penitent ‘If l\\ thought yon were ao deeply 
concerned as that, Pd have broken it gently to 
yon i indeed I would,— Wtis he such a very near 
relation then V 

‘He was only— my lirotheiV Li nncdl answered 
with a gasp. He had never seen him j but blood 
is thicker than water after all. A iiaintdess shock 
seemed to run througli his system. Two thoughts 
came uppermost in the painter’s mind amid the 
whirl of emotion that those words had brought 
upon him. The first was a sense of profound 
thankfulness that he had written and posted that 
letter to Sir Austen before he knew of his 
brother’s sudden doath. 'Phe second was the 
idea that even Havilaiid Duniaresq would now 
no doubt be satisfied to accept as Psyche’s Inis- 
band the heir-pre-siiiiiptive to an Knglish baron- 
etcy, who had no longer any reason for concealing 
his position and prospects from the wo^-ld in 
deference to the feelings of an illegitimate 
relative. 


THE VARIETY STA(4E. 

The amusements of a nation are sometimes con- 
sidered a good index of tlu* character ami abilities 
of its citizen.s. ^’]^e artistic and brutal propen- 
sities of the aheieut Creeks and Romans arc well 
reflected in the amusements of their theatres and 
arenas. Modern nations liave various form.s of 
ainu.soment more or less refined, or the reverse ; 
each of the.se forms is adapted to tlie wants of one 
particular cla.ss in .society, and it is impo.ssibIe to 
isolate any particular form of public amusement 
and call it national. For example, no one could 
form a ju.st idea of the character and genius of the 
Anglo-Siixon race from observing the phases of 
life to be seen in the mu.sic halls of London, 
liivcr])ool. New York, or C’hicago. An idea thus 
‘‘ormed woidd not lie a flattering one. d’here is 
nothing intellcctnal in the varied features that 
make up the programme.s of evi.sting music halls. 
Of course', it must be admitted that some of these 
features are very amusing, and tliey are so because 
the performens possess physical .skill in acrobatic 
and tumbling feats. 

When music halls were finst (islabbVhed, some 
really good npe.ra and ballad music wa.s considered 
the principal attraction at almost all the haWs, 
notably so at ‘The Oxford,’ wlio.se grand sedcc- 
tions were perf()rm;mce.s that would not have di.s- 
credited the Opera or IMonday Popular (^mcert. 
Now, "all this i.s altered. There i.s not a music 
hall in the metropolis --wdth the exception of the 
Alhambra, where, recently, the high-class vocalisa- 
tion of Miss Ada Lincoln and Mr F. H. CJclli of 
the Ckirl Rosa Opera Oompiiny affords some relief 
from the inanity and buffoonery of the variety 
elements — where good music is con.sidered at ail 
necessary. Yet, notwithstanding the entertain- 
ments at these halls liave deteriorated, there 
never was a time when thej^ were more popular 
than they are now. Tlie nmsic halls at the present 
time take equal rank with the theatres in public 
estimation. How is it good music has been ban- 
ished from the halls 7 It imiy not be uninteresting 
or unproti table to consider tlie question, and 
try to answer it. ♦ 

Music halls— or, to give them the more recent 
and appropriate term, varie ty shows— are quite 


modern institntions. Fifty years ago they \rere 
unknown. The Canterbury was the first estab- 
lished, and it owed its origin to the following 
circumstance, (flosc on fifty years back there wag 
an actor named Sam t’owell on the comic lyric 
stage. Sam was a good comedian, an excellent 
singer, and a remarkably able mimic. He was 
also an intelligent and ob.servant man (»f the 
world, and also, as every actor worth liis salt 
should bo, a keen olrserver of human nature. Mr 
Cowell’s t)l)servations were cliielly directed to the 
curiosities of low life as seen in the slnm.s of the 
cities. In his exciir.sions round the* .duins of 
London, the at-tor laid noticed that thousands of 
people never entered the doors of a theatre; th(‘ 
stage had lo^^t its ludd on the masses, whose prin- 
cipal or sf)le relaxation consisted in lounging in 
the bars au<l taps of llai'ing gin palace.s and Itav 
‘pub.s.’ Tins fi*ec-aml-ensy life, with its ever- 
lasting smoking and drinking, and absence, of 
all restraint, was congenial to the jaded and 
depresscil men ami women of the slums. To sit 
out a play reqiiii’cd more attention than these 
poor wretches could give afRr a long day of 
severe toil and privation. How to reach these 
toiling men and women and give them suitable 
nimi.'iomcnts was a problem that suggested itself 
to the mind of the actor. Here, it is cnrioii.s to 
1 ‘eflect that the theatre ocennied the same position 
in respect to the poorest ami most degraded of the 
people as th(3 church did ; likewise, that both 
the.se institutions- so diflerent ns tlicy were — 
made use of the same means to reach and influence 
the masses. Roth stooped to the level of the 
people they dcsircMl to influem'c by estalilisliing 
the music hall and the mission hall. The music 
hall is to the tluaitre what tlie mission hall is to 
the church. The great Sam would have made lUi 
excellent missionary ; very few men understood 
the lower classes so well as he. (’liarle.s Dickens 
wa.'s well aware of thi.<^, and on more than one 
occasion the gi’eat novelist accompanied the actor 
in hib sallies round the dark city. Sam Cowell 
was ever welcome in the taprooms and ‘kips' 
(low lodging-lumses), where he often entertained 
tlie people with a song. Even in these dark 
places music had charms, and funny comic songs 
liad a great many more, 

'riie.se ])ractical experiences convinced Mr 
Cowell that a place of amusement wliere a 
vaiaety of scrio and comic songs were .sung by 
competent artistes would not fail to draw in low 
neigliboinhoods. In these new places of amuse- 
ment there miibt be no more restraint ami conven- 
tionality than would be absolutely necessary. A 
man mint be permitted to w(*ar his working-dress, 
smoke liis i>ipe, and have his beer or spirits. One 
Sunday night Mr Sam Cowell spoke about the 
matter to a friend of his, the landlord of a 
public-hou.se in Lambeth Marsh. The latter, who 
was tin enterprising and ambitious man, saw at 
once tlie feasibility of the scheme. He had a 
large and lofty room at the back of his house, and 
he determined to make use of it in the venture. 
It was very unfortunate that at the outset the 
scheme W'us put into the hands of the pff^dicans. 
As a matter of business, these gentlemen are 
interested in promoting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and* this interest would always be para- 
mount and in the way of any abiding excellence 
in the music and other entertainments to be 
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^ ilpviW ^1 oC Sam OowelVa sei^eme was the gymnasts and acit)bat8 of ^he day, 4 auceession 
1 minglMg of gbo^ music with bwrlesque and of great artistes of the arena drew all London 
' datict and ^ a matter of fact some re^iily gootl to tiie AWuimVjra, cbief of wUovn ^Ya8 the famous 
did form the best clement in the music Leotard. Jules Leotard was a splendid specimen 
Jiali entertainments. The publicans, wJio in of manly beauty— a perfect hgnre united to 
alHbe halls held the general wanagement, were a strikingly handsome face, always giaro and 
not slow in observing that good iiiiisic did not ivposefiiL 

encourage drinking half so much as did the most The story of the great gynuiast^s career has . 
foolish and inane of cotziic songs, and all their seldom been told. A native of Toulouse, in tJie 

efforts were dit^ecled to tlze task of vitiating tl)e south of Trance, young Leotard passed niany of 

public taste by the gmdual withdrawal of g<x>/l liis earliest years izi tlie beautirul city of tJie 

music from the perfonuances. That they have sunny soutli. llis father kept a swininiing-bath. 

been ftiicffessful any one may judge hy a visit having several skylights tliat were opened and 
to any music hall in Loinhui or the provinces, closed by long ropes. It was young Leotard’s 
When the CVmterbuiy Hall was opened, great oliice to open and shut these skylights, and he was 
dithculty was experienced in obtaining artistes for in the habit of swinging from one rope to the 
the entertainment, A new pn>fe8sion had to be other, doing so with so miicli gnice and skill as to 
I crt?ated. 8ani C'i>w"ell was equal lo the ocifasioii, attract much intention frojii the visitors to the 
i and on the opening night and for some time, estabfislimcnt. llis first public a])pearaiice was 
after the comedian alone gave the enlcrtaimnent. as an iimateur at the ]\hinicipul Tctc. It so 
He sang both serio and comic s<uigs, and danced happened tliat among tlie people who witnessed 
the daaces, from the first, the most attractive tlie performance was the director of the Cirque 
feature of a variety show\ The success of the de rimjn'ratricc at Paris. TJiis gcnlleniaii was 
Canterbury fully equalletl the most sanguine astonished at the skill and griu-e of the young | 
hopes of its promotei*% uinl very soon a liost uf atliletc, and also at the novelty of the pel furni- | 
Others sprang up in Jiondon aiid the pioviuces, ance; and the next morning he made his way i 
and afterwards in America. to the Leotur<l swimming baths and had an inter- 

The W'eU-dres.sed and ai'istOiintic neojile who view with the father, A few djiys hence and 
frequent the palatial Pavilion and Tivoli little Jules Leotard set out for Paris. On his arrival 
imagine that they patronise an entertainment in the gay city he w'as taken to a theatrical cof'- 
originally designed for roughs and crossing- I tumier, and a ga> doublet of crimson velvet and 
sweepers. * Tilings are altered nowj they may gold sj>angle.s was iitteil over the snow’-wdiite 
say. So they are— for the w'orae. Do any of my tights ho had brouglit fioin the countiy. 
readers remoinber the Oxford as it w'as fifteen ‘Take it oil! ’ he .sai<l to the costiiuiier. Mam 
'years back? Then the Oxford ^vas the leading not going to jilay the clowui.’ 
music hull, and the entertiiiiunents excellent, ‘Take it olf ! mon ])etit, the beautiful doublet ? 
varied, and musical. The ‘grand selections’ from See how well you look in it—graud, luaguificeiit, 
popular operas w'ere magnificent, and some really ' supeib ” 

good singers sang the solos. We doubt whether | ‘Think you so? 1 do not. I’ll never wear 
any of these gifted artistes would ever obtain an ! spangles like a harlequin.’ 

engagement at their old liome nuw', and most ‘Ah I iiion Dieu ! was there ever seen such a 

certaiulj not at the magnificeut Tivoli or the drdle? Kh bien ’ mon petit, what is it, then, 

splendid Pavilion. Mr T. Johngmanns was Tor you will wear? You nuust Jiiive a doublet of 

many years the able conductor at the Oxfortl. Jt some kind.’ 

was Mr Johngmaims who introduced Offenbach ‘ Have you any black velvet ?’ 

to a London luulieiice. In ISHii the management A roll of ]dain black velvet w^as ]>roduced, and 

introduced a selection from Offenbach’s earlio.st out of tliis material wa» made the young aBpiJant’.s 

and most brilliant ojiora, ‘OrpluV aux Enfer.**,’ doublet. And subseqiienlly M. Ijcotard always 

The liveliness and brilliance of the music and wore the simple and elegant dress of a black 

the admirable way it was rein lered at the Oxford velvet doublet ovei* snow-white tights; a dress 


‘Have you any black velvet?’ 

A roll of }dain black velvet w^as ]>roduced, and 


paved the way for the production of ‘The Grande that served admirably to display the magnificent 
jDuchesso’ at Coveut Garden Tlieatre. Manyhabi- form of the gymnast. The d(‘but of the young 
tu4s of the Oxford of those days will not forget athlete in the Paris arena was a veritable triumjdi, 
the fine singing in this and in other selectionb which w.is renewed on his first appearance in 
of Mr Kobert Green (afterw^ards at the Alliani- London. Tlie Hying trapeze beemne the rage, 
bra), Mr Green was an able musician, and had a and a whole host of flying trapezists apjieared at 


really magnificent voice. Had Mr Green appeared the music lialls, none of whom, how^ever, had the 
befoi*e a London audience with an Italian name, skill and marvellous ease of the ma.ster. 
he would have become one of the nio.st famoiU) In JBbS the Allianibra management w^as under- 


singers of the day. Another gifted singer at taken by ^Ir Frederick Strange, assisted by the 
the Oxford was Miss Fitzhenry, afterwards well ilramatic critic andjournalisLMrJohnUoIlings- 
'A’known in opera-bouffe under tlie of head, wlio became later on the projector and 

ll4$a Emily Soldene* Miss Gonstance Loseby of manager of the Gaiety Theatre. Up to this timo 
‘ t|# Gaiety Theatre was also a music hall artiste, ballets had nut been much of an attraction at 
tinta of tlie Aiuencuu War of North and the Alhambra ; but under the new regime they 
Miss ConsUnce sang at every music hall in became, what they have always beeai since, the 


ifepifi his part of Mr Strange’s mmiagement, was on the 

that good music alternated Alhambra sUitt’, may not he nniliteresting to the 


iwitth displays of ^ physical skill by the greatest 1 readers uf this Journal, It is one of the moa^ 
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remarkable instanced of liuman folly ever re* 
corded Among the frequenters of the canteen 
behind the scenes there figured an American, 
who, judging by the lavish way he spent his 
money, might well have been taken fur a million- 
aire, This man generally had on his fingers no 
fewer than six niagnificent diamond rings, and 
not one of these rings could have cost less than 
three hundred pounds. He used to make his 
appearance, almost every night, at the time tJie 
corps de ballet trooped off the stage after the 
spectacle ; and many of tliese dancers were con- 
stantly regaled by him with the best cliarnpagne 
at a pound the bottle. The way that American 
tlirew his money about was -to use one of the 
ballet-gfrl’s language— a caution. He gave costly 
breakfasts at public gardens and lived ‘like a 
lord’ at the Laiigliam Hotel, lie had je\iiellery 
enougli to stock a shop, and many of the gil ls 
received some very costly trinkets from his hands. 
He used to baud away these valiuibles with a 
princely air, and spent his money freely ; every 
one in the place received something from his 
hands. All this sort of thing Uillied exac tly with 
popular notions of American nourect/u riches^ so 
all sorts of rumours lloated about the hall respect- 
ing the position and riches of the ‘American 
Prince,’ as the. ballet-girls termed the stranger. 
Some averred that he was a ‘silver king’ from 
Nevada; others, a great rciiich-owncr from Texas ; 
while others- were sure he was a pig-sticker 
in a big way in (.Chicago. Mr Silas W. Steggs 
himself said nothing about bis antecedents; he 
left ‘the jilmighty dollar’ lo tell its own tale. 
Ko one was seen more lavi'^li with his money in 
the Alhambra canteen ; and as time passed and 
this man kept coming and going, his face became 
a familiar one at the Alhambra. 

With the iminageT*, the late Mr Frederick 
Strange, Mr SLeggs maintained a close intimacy, 
and one night he opened his mind to him. The 
Lomlou Aliuunbra was, he assured Mr Strange, 
the most splendiil place of anuiscmeiit to be seen 
anywhere ; and, as an American citizen, he w’as 
sorry they had no place to equal it in the Enqiirc 
City. A New York Alliamltra, he went on to 
say, would certain I v prove a g(»od j)aying concern, 
if conducted on the sujne lines as the London 
establishment. He, ]Mr Steggs, had made it his 
business to study the inaiMgement ; in so doing, 
he had spent hisi money freely ; that di«l not 
matter a cent ; he had an object in view wdjicli 
wnukl repay him every dollar. He proposed to 
himself to erect in the city of Now York a large 
and palatial building, to be called The New York 
Alhambra. A large sum of money would be 
required ; he had enough and to spare. One 
favour he begged of the Alhambra directors -- 
permission to recruit his skiff among the minor 
members of the Alhambra company. No objec- 
tion was raised to this proposal ; ami wlien it was 
noised abroad, those of us who desired to better 
our positions were greatly excited. Mr bteggs 
lost no time in making his arrangements ; and 
nego’tiations were at once opened with all manner 
of people cottnccted with the Alhambra. All 
these people were to cross the Atlantic in the 
same vessel. What one hundred ballet-girls and 
a number of barmaids were to do during the 
tima the place was building never seemed to 
be thought of* However, we ail believed wc 


should be paid up, work or not* I was oin? 
of the officials Mr 8teggs had engaged, und of 
course 1 had to give up the place 1 held under' 
the Alhambra directors, 1 did so, as I was prom-* 
ised a much better position in New York. liefore 
we set out, the American gave ua a sumptuous 
breakfast at the CaU dc I’Eiircqie ; the next day- 
we went to Liverpool to cmbtirk. Mr Steggs liad 
taken bei'tJis for all on boai’d a Canard screw 
steamer, and he had t^pured no money in making 
us all comfortable. 

Everything went on all right diving the 
voyage ; though I noticed with surprise that 
tlie Ameiican had parted with all uis costly 
jewellery. 

When we arrived at Sandy Hook, Steggs went 
on shore to , secure, so lie said, lodgings for all 
of us at the Metropolitan and otlicr hotels. All 
that day we u ailed for a message from him, but 
none came. The next morning several of us 
landed and made our way to the Metropolitan 
Hotel, and, to our astonishment and dismay, we 
learned that.no jx'rson of the name of Steggs 
was staying there, nor did the hotel peo]>le know 
any one of that name. We returned to the vessel, 
in ho]>es Mr Steggs would return ; but he never 
came back. Here we were in a strange coimUy, 
and wliat to do became a pressing question. It 
was well for Mr Steggs he could not be found, 
for (he ballet ladies were infuriated, especially 
so the line young woman who was Uj have been 
the ‘ju’emiere danseusi;.’ Mr Steggs had made 
love to this graceful dancer and had promised 
to marry her. Mademoiselle Blank as a jiiospec* 
live wife of a millionaire had given herself 
airs, anil hud made herself disagreeable to the 
humbler members of the cmnjjany. Her moiti- 
fication was all the nioi’e inteii.'^jc. The greater 
part of these women were sent back to England 
by the consul. Some of the men also returned. 
Some of us, including Mademoiselle Blank, deter- 
mined to stay ill New York. This lady at once 
obtained an engagement at Niblo’s Garden in the 
spectacle of ‘The Bhick Crook’ (afterwards pro- 
duced at the Allumibra). The writer obtained 
eiuployinent on the press. 

One bitter cold night in tlic succeeding winter 
I was passing ' through one of the streets at no 
great distance from the Bowery, when my alten- 
tiou was drawn to the painful spectacle— ala.s ! 
as common now in New York as in London — 
ol a number of tramps wailing outside the police 
station for a night’s shelter. J do not believe I 
have ever seen such a mob of wretched objects 
as was gatheiecl there tliat night. One man in 
particular was a most pitiable object ; lie was 
dressed in filthy rags held together by a number 
of pieces of string. This man’s face eeemtid 
familiar to me ; but when and where I had seen 
him 1 could not remember. I looked at him 
a few moments before 1 recognised him : he 
was none other than the quondam millionaire, 
Silas W. Steggs. I called him out of the rank 
and asked him how he had come down so low. 
His story was a strange one. He had two years 
before inherited eighty thousand pounds, be- 
queathed by an uncle who had been a merchant 
in San Fran-jisco. Unused to the control of , 
money, he had placed his fortune in a bank, 
and began a round of dissipation in the saloons 
of New York. From the Empire City he passed 
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dterwdrds cam6 to London. 

K In iliojFO; this madman had actn- 

, ally accomplished the feat of squandering eighty 
thousattd pounds in eighteen months. When 
we ailivcd in New York, Silas W. Steggs had 
lost all He landed with five dollars in his 
pocket; beyond that small sum he had not a 
ceiit. 

This episode in the history of the Alhambra 
Variety Theatre may well conclude a slight 
sketch of 'the rise and progre&g of the Variety 
Stage. * 


T H K O L D K N L A Al P : 

A TAI/IS OP PISHKU*S POLhV. 

CHAP, n.— MR UTRDtKSTONK’rt* MONEY 

Thk room with the five wiudow^s, in the centre 
one of which stood the Uolden Lamp, was an 
old dining-hall. The oaken walls were hung 
with large and valuable paintings ; anti from the 
centre of the ceiling was sunpcnded a great 
chandelier. At one end of this room a firi*. was 
burning in the open chimney ; and near the nig, 
in front of the fire, was placed a round dining- 
table, laid for three. Leaning ovi*r tliis table, 
j to arrange some exotic tlowers in a centre vase, 

I M'as the beautiful lamplighter who had aUracted 
: John Westcott’s attention an hour ago. 

No antit|ue room, with so lovely a fimire placed 
j there, would have better represontt*d a former 
I century : a period, one miglit say, in which 
I Fisher’s Folly mms the abode of beauty and 
I fashion. The girl was plainly dressed ; the fair 
hair wag drawn back from the broad hu'chead 
into a Grecian knot, and the dark velvet robe 
fitted closely to the tall ainl slender form. Her 
face was uudeiihibly hand. some ; but there was 
sometlung more lhaii mere beauty in the large 
brown eyes and resolute mouth ; each feature 
expresseef that (piick iiitelligcnee which awakens 
Confi<lence. It was the face of a woman with 
character— a woman likely to exhibit resource in 
a difficult situatitm. Such wa.s Marian Carter, 
the heml pertner in the old house. Having 
touched the tlowcrs softly with her long ex])res- 
sive fingers- a touch of the butter tly’s wing j 
, in teuderuess -she turned away and moved j 
through folding-doors into lui adjoining room. ; 
It was a .small mom, but with panelled walls ofj 
dark oak, like the dining-hall. In an armchaii i 
near tlie fire sat Mr Carter with his head resting | 
on his hand, Hia face was more troubled in 
■expression ; since his interview with Westcott 
he appeared to have even more fully reali.sed 
the magnitude of the calamity which wa.-^ pend- 
ing, As Marian approachcil him, however, he 
made a strong effort to overcome his depres- 
sion. 

* Is all reiidy, Marian P said he^ with checrful- 
' liess in lus tone. 

* Every thing.’ 

, * Is the lamp lighted V 

/ Whv; father^ do, you think I would neglect 
that? "Would it hot be too thoughtless,’ said 
. she tochingly, *on an occasion like this?’ 

, ; As Marian seated 'herself beside him, her father 
*ftow stran^^e that John Westcott shottld 
nave returned to-iught** 

^ It is krange^ said the gtrJ with a smile. ‘ And 
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what is still stranger/ she added, with a slight 
blush, ‘some one-T think it must have been 
Mr Westcott— M^as stimding below the window 
when 1 iit the lamp. Is he likely to prove a 
friend V 

*Ah! I was wondering/ said Air Carter. *Ho 
has the character of being an excellent and 
shrewd young fellow. But I fear/ lie went on, 
j ‘that even if lie had his uncle’s financial genius, 
he M^oiiltl find it no easy matter to ’ — — • He 
stopped abruptly ; for at ibis moment Westcott 
came in. The change in his appearance, now 
that the r(»ugh costume was gone, was remark- 
able. Mr Carter scarcely recognised him ; there 
was little of the sailor even in his face, and 
nothing in his manner. He had all the style of 
a refined gentleman. The merchant rose from 
his eVair ami bjrmally presented him. 

Ifiul .she seen him, thought Westcott, when 
standing in the square below tbe windows? 
There was something in her look, something in 
her very attitude towards him, which made him 
doubt if lie was an entire stranger. He bad 
rec.ognised her ; and he luui con jectured, while 
in conversation with the merchant, that the 
boautiful ‘vision’ at the Golden Lamp could he 
no other than Alarian (karter. But he had no 
time for more than this passing rcllectirm. The 
dinner was aunouuced ; the folding-doors were 
thrown open, and they passed through and took 
their scats at the table. 

The first object that attracted AVestcott's 
glance was the old lamp, Alarian’s look fol- 
lowed his. She smilingly a.ske(l him; ‘Do jmu 
reinembei* it V 

‘ No ; I had forgotten the house,’ said he. ‘ I 
was .seldom here.’ 

‘Ah ! It ife strange you slioiild have forgotten 
that lump,’ said Alarian. 

‘So J mn thinking/ Westcaitt replied. ‘The 
workmanship is exfpiisite. — But/ he added, * is 
it not a lantern V 

‘ It can be used as such. It is called the 
Golden Lamp. It was called so long before I 
wa.s born. It belonged, as you may have giiesseil, 
to Mr Girdlestone. He used to call it mine. It 
has stood wlier(‘ it now .stands, I believe, for 
nearly a bundred years. But tbe lantern,’ said 
the girl, ‘can easily be detached ; it hangs from 
a hook, as you see, under the dr.me. 1 have for- 
bidden any one to touch it I trim and light it 
myself all the year round.’ 

‘Xo wmdei/ replied Westcott gallantly, ‘that 
it burins :.o brightly.’ 

‘Not for the M'orld,’ Marian went uu, ‘would 
I miss iloiiig HO. It is to me a sacred duty.’ 

Westcott could not suppress a smile. ‘Whu$ 
reason cun you have, Aliss Carter,’ said he, ‘for 
being such a conscientious lamplighter V 

Alarian looked serious. ‘ it was Mr Girdle- 
stone’s wish,’ said Alarian, with a glance towards 
her father ; and receiving no look of disapproval, 


she added: ‘As long as the lamp is lighted-^it 
was a sort of supci*stition w’ith him — luck will 
not leave the house.’ 

As soon as the t'vo men W’ere alone over their 
wine -though they could see and hear Marian 
at the piano, for the folding-doors stood open^M, 
John AVcstcott turned to Mr Carter and said : 
‘There is something about that lainp^— .and I 
hope you will not think me too inquisitive — 
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which interests me. May I look at it more 
closely 9’ 

The merchant readily acauiesced ; and the 
young man, stepping across the room, bent over 
the lamp ; and had not his back been turned to 
Mr Ccuter, the expression of keen excitement 
which came over his face might have puzzled 
him. Seating himself once more oi)posite to his 
liost, after a somewhat lengthy examination of 
the lamp, Westcott Siiid : ‘ There is a large key, 
I observe, hanging behind the lantern, fs tliere 
any tradition attached to that?’ 

‘I cannot tell yon,’ said Mr Carter. ‘No one 
knows.’ 

‘Do you mean, sir, that it fits no lock V 

A slight smile crossed the mercliant’s face. 
‘You know how curious women are,’ said he, 

* I need scarcely tell yon, John, that j^Iariau 
has tried every keyhole in the house. Slic 
has not solved the mystery.’ 

‘Have you no theory, Mr Carter, concerning 
that key V 

‘ None.’ 

‘Has it never occurred to you that it might 
have been the key,’ said Westcutt, ‘to my uncle’s 
financial genius?’ 

‘Ah ! that is a slirewd remark,’ said Mr Carter 
thoughtfully. ‘But let me tell y(ai,’ he added, 
‘something about tliat sti*ange man. It will 
interest you. No one, unless it was bis Indian 
servant, knew Mr Cirdlestone more intimately 
than 1 did.’ 

That eager expression again passed over West- 
cott’s face, but it escaped Mr Caj’ter’s notice. 
After a short pause, ho licgan ; ainl the low 
sound of music in tlie adjoining I'oom added 
to the eai'iiest tone of liia voice. 

‘Through a long life, .lohn, your uncle h.ul 
lived alone in this edd house— alone with tliis 
Indian. During olfice houis In* often occupied 
his room down-stairs -the room in which that 
line portrait hangs ; but be received no visitors 
there. All matters of bu‘'iness were an'ange<l in 
my room -in the room, at least, which became 
mine when 1 was taken into juirtnership. There, 
m his magic way, he settled questions of finance. 
No one was ever allowed to pass beyoinl the 
staircase. Even Marian, to whom he was greatly 
attached, never visited the upper stories exf-ept 
when Mr Girdlestone took her to look iit this 
lamp. At six o’clock every evening the great 
luill door was b; ked and bolted beliind us — 
that is, myself and the clerks- -by the native 
servant ; and never, under any Circumstance, 
was it opened until nine the next morning.’ 

‘ Ail odd character,’ said Westcott in an iiiider- 
tone, 

‘This eccentricity led to all sorts of rumours. 
It was generally believed that Mr Girdlestone 
was a luaii of great wealth ; and his excessive 
caution and secret ways suggested a hoarding 
disposition. It was thought that his gold was 
stored in great heaps in the garrets. I often 
heard these tales. But I have since convinced 
myself that tliese rumours were unfounded.’ 

‘You discovered nothing?’ 

‘I will tell you,’ said Mr Carter, ‘exactly what 
happened. During the years that I served Mr 
Girdlestone— more than twenty in all — I never 
knew him to be absent for one day from his 
desk. There were times when he remained in 




the countingdiouse only an hour or two : those 
were what 1 called his restless days ; for I could, 
hear him pacing this room, which is just above 
the office, with a ]>eculiar tmid whicli I have 
never forgotten. It was the only exercise he 
took ; ami it always foreboded some new and 
frequently gigantic financial st-licme. I sometimes 
fancy, when I am very busy, that I can still 
hear him walking up and down.’ ’ 

Westcott looked about him. ‘In* this room?’ 
he interposed. ‘ You btdieve it was heie V 
‘So it sounded to me,’ was Mr Cartel’s reply. 
‘ But it is a strange old Jiouse ; ami I haVe 
sometimes thought,’ lie adde<l, ‘that there may 
be rooms up-staii’s or down -stairs of which we 
know nothing.- But let me fiuisli. One after- 
noon, towards the hour for locking-nj», I heard 
a groan. It came from Mr Girdleslone’s room. 
1 went ill, and foiiml my oh! partner leaning 
forward upon liis desk uilh his head sunk 
upon his arms. That was Ids last day in the 
couuting-lioiise— be died tlial night.’ Mr C.^irter 
paused, witli a distressed look on his face. 
The details of that painful incident were passing 
vividly througli his mind. Presently lie con- 
cluded : ‘No sooner was Mr Giidlestone <lend, 
strange to say, than Ids Indian servant absconded. 
No one knows wliere he has gone. He seemed 
to me like a man who had received some shock. 
I couhl make nothing of 1dm. Doubtless, he 
possesseil a great deal of inl'ojmutioii about his 
master. If Mi* Girdlestone was a hoarder of 
p)ld, lie must have found it out. But I, who 
nave lived here ever since my j^artner’s death, 
have discovere*! nothing. And as to the mystery, 
John, about that key,’ he added, ‘who can solve 
it ?’ 

We.stcott made, no reply, but he sat watching 
the rneirliaut attentively ; and lie soon noticed 
a look of djj)W8ine.s‘3 coming over him. I'he 
fatigue and anxiety of the last few days were 
beginning to tell upon bis overwrought brain. 
The, more .Geepy lie became tlio more wakeful 
grew the expre.ssion ou Wcstcott’s face.* 

As .soon as lie had a.ssuj‘ed hini.self that Mr 
Gaiter was asleep, the young man rose from 
his chair, .steiiped softly across the room, and 
approached Marian’s side. Standing where the 
light fell strongly upon him, some^ paces from 
her, lie wld.spered : ‘Don’t stop playing, JMies 
Carter : your father will wake. I nave a secret 
to tell you ; and iiiucb will depend, within the 
next few ndnute.s, upon your presence of mind. 
But do not be alarmed,’ he hastened to add. 

‘ Play as you are playing now, and listen.’ 

Marian w.as a true mu.-iciaii ; and at the 
moment that John Westcott came and stood there 
she was carried away by the enchanting ellect 
of sonic melody. II is unexpected appearance 
startled her ; it was like beinjj suddenly roused 
out of a dream. She could not bide her agitation ; 
even the Hood of harmony threatened to fall into 
discord. A false note wvis struck ; and then, in 
a troubled voice, she murmured, as she half 
lifted her eyes from the keys; ‘A secret to tell 
me ?* 

Westcott sat down, though without approaching 
nearer; for, his first thought was to mssure the 
girl. ‘ Do not be clisti'cssed, IMis.*? Carter ; olace 
confidence in me. Cun you not — for your latnei^s 
sake ? He needs a friend.’ 
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oa West- 

Q<^*« ijb^iW haiiUaoine and Kjuipathetic 

face* Why' 'Urag his wanner so niysterions and 
eperpkxing S But his appearance pleasetl her, 
and there was a genuine ring in his voice. 
She qmckly decided : she put eway nil suspicion 
as un^nerous, and answered hint, *1 nm liaten- 
im. rray, do not hesitate to speak.’ 

The young man gave Altirian a grateful glance. 

* I have como to England/ he, after a 
montent’a pause, ‘ on an aft'air which deeply con- 
oerwa your father - an atfair of the utmost import- 
iWoe< 1 *have come to do what is in n\y power 
to save the ofd house of Oiivllestone and (Company 
from ruin. Mucli that Mr Carter told me hud 
alreinly reached my ears— through what medium, 
and lu)W strange a one, you will liardJy guess.’ 

The weird stories that Marian had h(*ard about 
this old house in Fisher’s Folly — and of the 
quaint figure of Mr Cirdlestone, who had lived 
here so many years— we j-e still fresh in her 
memory : even while a chihl, her mind had been 
busy puzzling out the meaning of these mysteries. 
But she was more puzzled now ; and aa theae 
thoughts came rusliing upon her — thonglits which 
Westcott’s words had recalled — something of her 
atrange mood seemed to enter into her expression 
wdnle she played. 

Westcott presently resumed. * You remember 
that Indian servant of Mr Gii’dlestone’s T siiid he. 
‘Well — 1 have seeji him; and he bus told me 
every secret he knew about my uncle.’ 

This Avas indeed startling nows for Marian. 
She looked up at Westcott \vith eager eyes and 
half*parted lips. She even ceased, in her excite- 
ment, to move her fingers over the keys ; ami 
for a moment there was a dead silence. Pmt the 
quickly recovered herself, and fell into playing 
soft and di*eaniy music while listening to all that 
iiow’ followed from Westcott. 

^The secrets which this man has tohl me, as 
I hope, will cnahle me to restore credit to the 
house. But nothing is yot suie ; and for this 
reason I liesitafce to tell your father. Can the 
house he saved? Before Mr Carter wakes, lei 
us try to settle thi.. question.’ 

‘liJ it possible P whispered Marian. 

‘Yes; L sincerely ))elieve so,’ said Westcott in 
an earnest tone, ‘During the many yeans that 
this Jmlian lived here, Miss Carter, he kejH his 
eyes wide open, But he was shrewtl enough not 
to betray any signs of curiosity. He was disci*eet 
and honest. Indeed, my uncle, 1 am inclined ti> 
Ihiuk^ could scarcely have chosen a hetler servant. 
'But he developed, owing to tlie circumstances 
.which surrounded him, into a jianic-stnckeu man. 
All that he liad iouud out about bis master’s 
and the strange inchleut tliat followed, 
struck terror to his heart. He confided all this 
to me bn his death^bed. It was quite pitiable.’ 

Aferi^n, with a wondering look in lier eyes, 
whispered : * What strange incident ? ’ 

*One which was the cause of his sudden fiight. 
JSiis is wlmt he toVl mo. Yearn ago* when he 
tny, bale’s servant, he discovered 
I ;du8 masiet* ' wM a boarder of gold. With 
lahterh in hif\,]mml, which you cal) the 
Mr would walk about 

He imtiiraliy 
asleep in his geue-t. 
lijjttie like a shallow 





from floor to floor. It became a fasci nation -«a 
sort of mania. It was like following Some uneasy 
spirit about these old rooms and staircases. And 
80 near did he creep along behind him, with 
naked feet and sonietiine.s on his hands, that he 
could at .any momenf; have touched his master; 
and although Mr Girdlestoue sometimes flashed 
the lantern round him with siifipicion, the native 
was too agile in his movements to be detected. 
A particular panel became known to him — one 
that led to a secret strong-room. That panel is 
in this room : it is within a few feet, Miss Carter, 
of where you are seated,’ 

The startled look had come back into Marian’s 
face. Wliat strange story was this? She had 
heard nothing so weird about Fisher’s Folly 
beh)re. Slie followed the ytiung man’s glance 
towards the oaken wall, and "again the music was 
almost inaiulihle. 

‘There!’ said Westcott, pointing across the 
room. ‘That panel can be moved. It is a door 
that leads down narrow .steps, as the Indian 
Jissured me, into a huge cellar. Here ari^ to be 
found bags of money : tbousaucls of pounds, Miss 
Carter, in hard cash.’ 

Marian’s checks were llusliecl with excitement ; 
and the melody sounded as if following her 
thoughts into a shower of gold. ‘Why/ said 
she, ‘did Mr Girdlestone’s servant hide this from 

U8?’ 

‘All ! 1 am now coming to that/ said Westcott. 
‘On the night tliat Mi' Girdlotone died — a rainy, 
gusty night — the Indian could not sleep. The 
loss of his old master distressed him deeply ; but 
the secret which he liad stolen distressed him 
still inoru. He could never restore it now ; and 
it seemed as much a crime in his eyes ns if he 
had stolen the gold, lie took the lantern from 
its place and wandered about as he had seen Ids 
ina.'*ter doing. Neither the pattering of the rain 
against the windows, nor the moaning of the 
wind ill the ilraughty rooms and corridors, gave 
him any concern. He had never experienced the 
least fear : it had all been wonder and breathless 
interest at his master’s ways. Terror sudilenly 
seized upon him for tlie 111*81 time. How the 
feeling came he could not explain ; hut without 
looking round or even listening, an overwhelming 
conviction took jMJshession of tlie man : his master 
was following Irii/i ! Jhit it was not a Jiving 
master, but u dead one— the noiseless ghost of 
Mr Girdlestoue.’ 

Marian could not help shuddering ; and her 
Iremnhuia notes show'ed how deeply all that John 
We.stcott Inhl been I'elating aflected her. The 
young man noticed this, and waited- while she 
tried to overcome her emotion. He then rose 
from his ehair, and taking fnmi his pocket tlie 
document which he had an hour ago discovere*! 
in Mr ()irdlestone’.s desk, approached Marian ii»d 
pointed out the words written at the foot: ‘For 
the ke}' to the secret strong-room, wherein will 
be found fifty bags of hard cash, look behind the ; 
(. Holden Lamp.’ ^ * 

‘And now,’ said he, ‘I will steal quietly into 
the dining-room and get the lantern/ 

Marian looked up with an expression almost 
of awe. ‘Have you the hardihood— *^all alone^ 
to make this search V 

Westcott smiled. * I ’m not frightened 
I’ve a*' good light And was not the lamp 1ft 
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by you ^--Murian dr< 5 )ped her eyes— * lit for this 
very expedition? It was my uncle’s wish,— 
Besides,’ he went on, *is the key which has 
been hanging there all these years the key to 
the secret strong-room V 

Westcott steps into the clining-hnll and glances 
at Mr Carter, who is sleeynng soumlly. Marian 
looks over lier shoulder, but never ceases playing- 
81ie sees Westcott detach tlie lantern ; and as he 
comes quickly back witli the softest tread, he 
stops and touches a panel near tlie fireplace. His 
lips convey these words to the girl, for his voice 
does not reach her : * Tliis is the ^Yay:’ 

Marian whispers back distressfully: ‘If he 
wakes ’ 

‘ Stop playing : it will warn me. But tell him 
nothing.’ ^ 

The girl glances iowartls the clock oh the 
mantcl-slielf. ‘ I .sliall count the minutes. Shall 
you soon be back ? ’ 

Westcott looks at his watch: ‘In ten min- 
utes.’ 

‘So quickly as that! But it wnll be like ten 
hours to me.’ 

He approaches the wall and presses upon the 
panel, which yields to liis hand. He glances 
back at Marian, and their eyes meet. His heart 
is beating fast, but her encouraging look makes 
it beat the faster. Westcott sloops down and 
steps into an open space in the wall. A cold, 
damp draught of air rushes into the room, 'i’he 
music trembles, as if an icy wind bad caught the 
keys. For a moment the lantern glimmers ; and 
Marian sees the light moving away, John West- 
cott and the Golden Lamp have disappeared. 


SOMKTIUKC ABOUT MICE. 

In an Enc 3 ’clopa-dia article dealing with the 
Mouse tribe, ue find the observation, that of 
the domestic mouse ‘ the habits and appearance 
are too well known to need any description,’ 
Thougli, so far as relates to the animal’s appear- 
ance, this remark may be correct, we think that 
those persons who have made the little creature’s 
ways a matter oi close observation will have 
noticed some things respecting Mus 
that are not generally known. Tlie mouse 
appears to have a particular attraction for human 
beings, for we notice that v'heu visitoi*s to the 
Zoological Gardens, children especially, spy a 
mouse in one of the dens, they generally watch 
it more eagerly tliau they do the lawful occupant 
of the enclosure. A few notes, therefore, which 
wc once made respecting some mice which were 
the only mammals sharing with us the shelter 
of a cottage which we occupied in the IVi-smanian 
bush, may not be without interest to level’s of 
the animal world. Finding mice in the dwelling 
when we took possession, we at fimt attempted 
to destroy them ; but we soon determ ineJ to 
treat them rather as pets and to watch their 
ways. Their number never amounted to moi« 
than about a dozen of all ages ; so their increase, 
which is naturally so rapid, was probably checked 
by wild animals catching them when they ven- 
tiired out of doors. 

We early came to the conedusion that the 


common mouse has slight, if any, nattiral fe«ir 
of mankind— that is, instinctive dread, like that 
possessed by English hares, wood-pigeons, 

What they fear and start at is anything, animate * 
or inanimate, wdiich moves suddenly. We do 
not suppose that they comprehend a man as an 
entity inimical oj- otherwise. We have more 
than on.'e wlien rising from a chair crushed a 
mouse under our foot which had been resting 
on the liecl, ami under which the mouse had 
doubtless run for shelter the moment that we 
began to stir. Very frequently, too, as have 
stood motionless, mice have tickled our skin 
greatly by climbing up and down our clothes as 
high as the shoulder. They Imve also coolly 
walked roil ml our book as it lay on the table 
before us, and a])parently looked into our eyes 
without the slightest fear ; hut they lied at the 
sight of any sudden movement, if only of a 
finger. A mouse whicli I came upon in u large 
tin case made frantic efforts to escape ))y jumping 
out; but upon my putting my hand down to 
capture it, so fur from avoiding me, it ran up 
my coat-sleevc and over my shoulder and back, 
and so to the ground. 

We found the mouse’s action in this resjwict 
paralleled by that of the rat-kangaroos in the 
bush. Thc.se nnimaLs lied like wild rabbits at 
the sound of our approach througli the scimb, 
fearing, doubtless, a thylacine (the ‘tiger-wolf’ 
of tlie colonists) ; hut if they happened to see us 
standing still, tliey would unsiis])icious]y cun- 
liime to grub up roots w'ithin a pace or "two of 
our feet. Like mice, they feared the undiscerned, 
but not man. Tasmania has never been sutR- 
ciently populated to give tliem a natural dread of 
the human hunter. But such an instinctive fear 
they may acquire— through natural selection- 
before they are exterminateil by luimuii weajx)ns. 

* The percentage’ of mice whicli liuve been cap- 
tured by men in the \vay that tliey are caught 
by cats has been* too small for the creation of 
any instinctive dread of man as u w'hole. But, 
as he has always, pi'osumahly, trapped mice in 
large numbers, the creatures have, as might be 
expected, a horror of • the smell of his fingers. 
Evidence of this w’c found by placing our hand 
Over a small heap of Hour. The mice came for 
the Hour ; hut when their noses touched oui’ 
naked fingers, they precipitately lied. After- 
ward.-:, when we covered our hand jvith a kid 
glove, they fearlessly put their heads between 
the parted fingers to get at the Hour. They even 
allowed us — provided our movements were very 
slow — to drag them away by their tails, and 
would still return to the food. No correspemding 
fear seemed to be inspired by the smell of the 
human foot, as they would I'eadily eat flour laitl 
on our naked toes. We have often read of luioo 
being ‘ tamed * by prisoners and others ; but we 
have never seen it stated whether they learned to 
ignore sudden movements made by their human 
friends, or beciime iuditt'eraut to the eineil of 
their fingers. 

We wei'e certainly surprised to find what could 
be done with these creatures without scaring 
them. If we tied a piece of biead at the middle 
of a long piec^ of string, one end of wliieli was 
fastenecl to the wall, as we slowly raised fcli© 
bread by pulling at the other end of the string, 
the mice would cling to the bmd by, tfeeir foapc- 




• ' ^ ft yard ft*om thi ground* 

: to tUe floor again, 

'; ttiifty would immediately recommence their dia- 
•turW repaat done over and over again, 

seemed nothing more to them than the swinging 
i of ft bough is to a bird. 

li'he organa of hearing and smelling in mice 
are^ of coiii’se, very efficient ; but their eyesight 
. is, we believe, poor. Their intelligence is, we 
should think, low, as might be expected from 
, the paticily of convolutions in their brains. A\^e 
snspcmWl a tin of dour at such a heiglit from 
the ground that our little friends could not quite 
jump into it, though the smell of the food made 
them very persevering in their eiuleavoiirs to do 
so. We then arranged a string so that by a 
detour they could get at the goo<l stud that way. 
One mouse by following that course attained to 
the desired goal, but evitleully by cliancc, for 
l>eing startled out of tlie tin, it continued for a 
long while to make futile efforts to recover its 
, ; lost position bv jumping up, never again seeking 
I the road which had led it before to the ()bject 
of its <lesire. For hours we have lain in be^l 
; watching mice trying in vain to spring into the 
j tin of (lour, none of tlieni ever perceiving that 
there was a feasible road leading tbendo. 

Before we had much obseived mic(^, the use 

* to them of their long tails was a <piestiou that 
had puzzled us. AVe do not now know of what 

1 service they are to the females ; luit to the bucks 
I they are, we sec, of use in their combats ; for, 
when they fight, they very often face one an<j4her 
standing on tiieir hindlegs, tlie tail then making, 

} as with kangaroos, the third feature of a tripod. 

I Their appearance, when tliey thus stand facing 
I one another with their hca<ls thrown back, ami 
their paws raised in front of their faces, is, cm 
\ account perhaps of the resemblance it bears to 
the posture of prizefighters:, extremely comic, 
i Small mice, also, when attacked liy their bigger 
eong' tters raise their paws before their faces, Ihe 
I attitude in that case strangely suggesting one of 
! deprecation, What occurs when bclligereut bucks 
actually engage, only instantaneous photograpliy 
could record, so ra[ud are their un>vemonts. Ih’iv 
sumably, they try to bile ; but mu!>t consider 
defence the better part of valour, for they never 
! appear to get hurt much, and between tins roninhs J 
' ] will nibble away at the crust which brought 
I them into vicinage, only showing their excitement 
by rattling their tails against the ground. Occa- 
sionally, a tail seized by llie teetli leads to one 
, monsft having to <lrag liis enemy over tlie floor 
till tb« latter Jets go. 

We are sometimes now reminded of our mice 
when the old worn-on t wooden pavement of a 
^ . ^ roadw^ay is being broken up. A crowd 
, ' nf mice feeding on a sprinkling of bread-crumbs 
' wouP scatter at our approach, and would come 
\.back one by one when the danger appeared to 
^ }mve pasaeci away. If a mouse lighted upon a 
^ ’^-iralatively large bil of bread, he immediately fled 
/ ’ his hoje with.it So the little street arabs 
; ,{>/'|jftji|ious1y the smaller scraps of wood 

* ihe '^e seen tx> flee away at the 

R rOftch of .the man who has bought the lot; 
aft he hway, one by qpe they return 

,11 ||reir apron^ their eyes always open to the 
ley' of caplttli |Jiould a child contrive to 
yfhok";1jlo& of , the old wood, like the 


mouse with the big morsel, there is immediately 
a hnrned scamper home with the treasure. 

In conclusion, we think that we can recommend 
T~under some circunistances — an invalid who 
wants a novelty with which to beguile the time, 
to balance the advantage of suflering to live in 
peace any little murine visitors to the sick-room 
against the drawbacks which their presence is 
usually held to entail. 

A CHINESE WEDDING. 

An American bady resident in Shanghai sends 
na the following account of a Cl)inese wedding, 
which she was lately invited to attend. 

In the American settlement Hong-kew, to 
I'cacli . which you are obliged to cross a river 
kno^Jn as Soo-chow Cj’cek, there is a small neat 
American Episccmal tdiurch, w Idcli is cared for by 
a Cbrihtianised (Idjincse clergyman, the Rev. Mr 
Yen, and here the wedding took place. According 
to Chinese custom, the bridal procession was 
formed at the bride’s house. First, there are a 
numbei* of boys who are hired to walk ahead, 
carrying red banners fastened to long poles; then 
come the musicians, some playing wind instru- 
ments much resembling in souud Scotch bagpipes; 
others scraping (dongated fiddles ; others thump- 
ing gongs of varied sizes and discordant tones; 
while some are beating hollow pieces of bamboo, 
wlii<*h give forth a dull clattering .sound. The 
whole <‘annut be said to hannonise, ])ut gives 
out a conglomeration of disconnected sounds 
rather like a badly- rehearsed to}'- symphony, but 
altogether dedightful to the native ear. Apropos 
of music, the Chinaman regards the foreigner 
as far superior to him in civilisation and in 
busines.M, but firmly believes that in the one 
subject of music ho is Ihe foreigner’s .superior- in 
fact, that he leads the world ! After the band, 
come more boys carrying large red parasols, v ith 
long red and gold fringe ; these parasols are 
f»n sticks ten feet long ; then more boys with 
red banners, which bear (diinese characters in 
gold on eitlier side expim^ing jdl sorts of compli- 
mentary things to tlie bride. Tlieu more parasol- 
bearers ; and after all this comes the bridal chair, 
which is a most magnificent affair. This anciejit 
mode of locomotion will bear close description. 
It is a large structure about si.x feet high, borne 
on two long lancewuod poles or shafts, and carried 
by four men, two in front and two behind. As 
weddings are not very frequent in a (fin'nese 
family, it i.s liardly tf be supposed that the chair 
belongs to the bride. It is almost invariably 
hired for the occasion and at an enorntous ex- 
pt'iise, sometimes as mucli as thirty or forty 
‘taels’ — a tael being about six shillings sterling. 
In the case of a family of f^mall means, this 
uiib^rtunate custom plunges the family into a 
debt wliich it w'ill hike them years to pay. 

Red being the colour denoting Cliineae joy, 
the chair is of course of this colour. It is about 
as large as two ordinary sedan chairs, and is a 
mass of rich carving and gilt, inlaid with pieces 
of jasper, jade, and mottled Chinese marble, and 
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mass of rich carving and gilt, inlaid with pieces 
of jasper, jade, and mottled Chinese marble, and 
draped with richly embroidered silk curtains 
both outside and inside. Besides all these there 
are strings of jade and gold beads, and tiny silken 
tassels strung from corner to corner on tjhe out- 
side. Inside, is ft comfoi'table seat and a foot* 
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stool* covered with red dlk. A small mirror aud 
pictures hang on the pities. It is shut up, so 
that you cannot see in ; but the person inside 
can look out. 

After the bridal chair come any number of 
banner and umbrella bearers, and more musicians, 
followed by the friends of the bride, generally 
in sedan chairs, unless the distance is sliort, when 

they walk. . « , 

Tlie music, or as tliey call it in pigeon-Lnglish, 
lsin<T-8ong/ is kept up until tlie door of the 
church is reached, when the native gives way to 
the foreign ‘sing-song,' and the bride is greeted 
with Mendelssohn's Wedding March, played on 

the organ by my friend Mrs M , through 

whose invitation 1 had this op^jortuiiity of seeing 
a Chinese wedding. 

Tlie bridegroom on this occasion was a Chftstian 
Ciuuaman, who had been educated in America, 
and become ver}^ much J^iiropcanised. When in 
Amei'ica, this young man, a handsome and very 
intelligent fellow, had worn foreign clothes, and 
had adopted much of modern maniKU’s, becoming 
enlightened according to our civilisation, and 
losing faith in the customs of his mother-country. 
The contract for liiin to marry this young woman 
had been made years before, when both wen? 
children, yet he never had seen the girl, and liad 
no idea what slie was like Upon his return to 
(yhina tlie bridegroom liad prcssented himself at 
the home of lus bride-elect, in tlie hope of seeing 
liei’ ; but slie would not receive him, preferring 
to remain loyal to the ancient customs of her 
race. During hi.s stay in America, tliis young 
Chinaiuaii had written' to his future wife, asking 
her not to pinch her feet according to tlie prai^tice 
prevailing in China, and to seek education in 
nioilern ways, to befit her for his wife. Her reply 
was, that she knew what was right for her to do 
as a Chinese lady ; that she knew the Chinese 
po(‘ts, and the history of her country, and could 
embroider beautifully. This seemed to sum up 
the whole of her creed, and to tliesc three or 
four articles of faith she was true. 

Bislmp Boone, the head of the American 
Church Mission in China, officiated in Chinese. 
Ill the churcli the native customs gave place 
to tlie observance of Christian rites, though I 
believe tlie bride was not a professing Christian. 
The bridegroom and his friends had already 
taken up their position in the church when tlie 
procession arrived. The bridal chair having been 
set down at the d(*or of tlie church, it toOk some 
time to get the bride out and on to her feet, if 
such tiny tilings can be so called ; they were 
not more than three inches long, as 1 had a 
chance to see later on. In lier progress to the 
altar she was assisted by four women, who were 
attending her as maids, more to hold her on her 
feet or peg.s than anything else. This part of the 
procession was the slowe.st thing I ever saw ; it 
seemed as if the four women, guiding a moving 
bundle of clothes, would never reach the altar. 
My curiosity was excited to such a point that I 
could scarcely restrain luy^-elf from turning round, 
AS every one else seemed to be doing. It should 
be said that the six bridesmaids had preceded 
the bride to the altar, where they stood, awaiting 
her arrival. When at last the bride did reach 
tjie altar, the ceremony prescribed bv the Epis- 
copal Church was soon over, and the husband 


and his friends left his newly-made wife wifli 
four servants and six bridesmaids in the church, 
and made off to the house of Mr X, a Chinese 
missionary, where tlie couple were to live for a" 
time. Almost all the Chinese men. vanished 
with the exit of the husband, leaving f>nly a very 
few to act as escort to the foreign guests. 

Afler a lot of trouble, the bride vas omfe more 
carefully packed up in her chair, and the whole 
procession le-hmined, proceeding with renewed 
vigour and imich liulhibaloo to Mr X's house, 
whither tlie linsbaiul had already gone. • 

The regular Chinese custom is for llie bride 
to be carrietl to the home of the bridegroom's 
parents. In this instance, however, the husband’s 
parents not being Christians, tlie house of Mr 
A, a characteristic Cliiiicse lious<*, was taken as 
representing the paternal roof. We foreigners, 
about twenty of us, haxing taken carriages from 
the church, l eached the house in time to sec the 
procession arrive. The banners, the parasols, 
the musicians, and the whole motley crew came 

on, and crowded the courtyard in front of 

the house ; the bi idal chair again made its 
apjiearance ; and not without much trouble the 
newly niade wif(^ was got out and half carried 
into the house. It was here that 1 first had 
an opportunity to see the bridal clothes, Tliese, 
like the bridal cliair, are generally hired for the 
occasion at a gi'cat expense ; hut we were told 
that, as far as the bride’s oostuine wont, it was 

her own property and tlie work of Jier own 

hands. The material of lier dress or robe was 
of j'icli crimson silk, beautifully embroidered in 
gold and colours, the design embodying almost 
ev^ery thing you can think of -flowers, vines, 
houses, trees, animals, birds, butterflies, beetles, 
and lots of other tilings, jumbled together in an 
artistic but apiiareiitly meaniiiglesH manner. 

The diess coiibists of two pieces, the lower one 
or skirt being the more elaborately worked ; 
wliile the sleeves of the upper garment and the 
middle of the hack were one solid mass of 
embroidery. Over her head she wcar.s a very 
thick red silk veil, through which she can 
manage to see what is going on without being 
Rocii her.self. 'Idiis reaches below her waisU 
Over the veil she wears an immense brhlal crown 
of gold or ‘ looksee ' gold. TJiis appears so lieavy 
that it makes you tired to look at it. It is 
about eighteen inches high, and is made np of 
almost everything ornamental, heaped up tier 
above tier — gilt, real g<dd, jade, silver, silk, em- 
Inoideries, pcntlaiits, taSsels — in fact, a pile of 
Christmas-tree ornaments, weighingseveral pounds. 
What must this poor girl have suffered weai’ing 
it all day ! This crown is invariably hired. 

The bridegroom’s dress wa.s also hired, as the 
young gentleman having affecteil European clothes 
\vas not in possession of a Chinese wardrobe. 
His costume was of ink-blue satin, heavily em- 
broidered with gold, the back being plain, with 
the exception of a .sqiiaie of about ten inches 
between liis shoulders of very rich gold embroid* 
ery, which I thought at the time would just 
make a nice anti -macassar. We learned afterwards 
that this unwilling Imsbmid had been obliged 
to return to* China by his parents, who have 
supreme authority over their children here ; also, 
that his queue or pigtail W'as false, and was 
fastened inside his hat, remoyahje with same* ^ 
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.Aniv^ th^ house of the bridt^rootn, or the 
substitute for it, the Chinese ceremony begins. 
^Tfte bride is accompanied by her bri<Iesmai(I$, 
"her servants, and her friends, who lead her up 
one side of, the reception room, while her husband 
is escorted* by his friends up the other side. In 
the centre of this room is a large table with two 
seats at one end, the right one for tlie bride, the 
left for the groom. \Vlnle the couple are pro* 
coediug to their places, a man, a relative of the 
groom, stands by the table, and in the solierest 
manner, ^yet in a sing-song tone, pours forth 
complimei^tiiry speeches about the bride and all 
her relations ; while opposite to him an obi 
woman, representing the bride’s family, does the 
same by the groom and his relations. This 
simply amounts to an expression of mutual 
flattery. The table is decorated Avitli Howers, 
amongst which b a stone jar filled with money 
which has been given to the bride. Besides Ihis, 
all the guests are supposed to make presents of 
nK)uey to the bride ; and in many cases the 
couple . are dependent on these otferings to ^lefray 
the expenses of the wedding— in fact, that is 
what it is for, Just like a collection at church. 

While the complimentary apgeches are Indng 
droned out with many bows and much solemnity, 
some eatables are being brought in by an old 
waiting-woman, and set upon the table in front 
of the happy pair. These comprise about a 
do^en dishes of nil kinds of Chinese foods, rather 
decorative than substantial, and are brought in 
for appearance only. A woman approaches the 
bride, and with chopsticks ami bowl in hand 
pretends to feed her with some of the viands ; 
but as the heavy veil is never lifted, nothing 
whatever is eaten, and only the apijoarance of it 
is indulged in. The same office is performed 
by another woman for the bridegroom, who, 
though not veiled, was e(]uully content with going 
through the motions, 'fhen a glass of native 
wine is poureil out and handed to the groom, 
who puts it to his lips only ; the same cup is 
then applied to the outside of the bride’s veil, 
and both are supposed to have partaken. The 
couple are then tied together, always at a respect- 
ful distauce, by two ])ieces of colon re<l silk ribbon, 
red and green, the emls of which are tied i.o the 
right wrist of the groom, and the left of the bride. 
This, I believe, is the nuptial knot. In this 

E osition they remain for about a quarter of an | 
our, being subjected to the gaze of all the guests 
and inflicted with more music' by the band, 
^yhicb has by this time found its way into the 
XWIXL 

, Indue time— that is, when everybody’s patience 
mute exhausted— the couple are released from 
: !^|r siJIren bondage, and are conducted, each in 
the of two women, out of the room and 

e ilH^^staili to the bridal chamber, all tlic visitors 
iwing in the train. Tliis chamber contains, 
ng Other tUpgs, a bed of great splendour— a 
museum in itself. In shape it is a vciy 
viaiS^iited' to of dark-red hard woo<l, 

W with small round slabs of 

: ^ marble let in wherever there 

11^ j^lace for thorn. But the principal feature 
jlri#ly-embroideilred curtains hanging from 
bfc. the dosiwii Jo the ground, but 
a way, th# th^ ivooden frame of 
is allowed io be #eeii in front of tlie 
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draperies. The bedclothes consisted of number 
of hanchworked quilts, and two magniflcenfely- 
einbroidered pillows, which were laid down trie 
middle of the bed in very neat order* Outside 
the curtains, this extraordinary piece of furniture 
was or! lamented with all sorts of small specimens 
of embroidery of varied designs, looking like pen- 
wn'pera, pincushions, and the like, some shaped 
like dragons, others square or triangular, and all 
<lissimilar. We henni that all these elaborate 
embroideries were the work of the bride, and 
that she had pi-obably spent the whole of her life 
in preparing for this great event, such being the 
custom among Chinese women. 

Having reached the bridal chamber, the com- 
pany proceeded to examine the wedding presents, 
which were displayed on the Chinese dressing- 
table.* These were partly Chinese, partly foreign, 
but all very nice and well chosen — a pair of 
costly vases, a inanicHre set, a toilet set, Japanese 
tea-si'rvice, pieces of silk embroidery made by 
friends, and many other things beside jew’ellery. 
But what was very characteristic was noticed on 
one side of the room— a pile of black boxes tied 
up w'ith strips of red paper. These boxes were 
heaped up one over the other till Hiey nearly 
rea<‘hed the ceiling. There may have been twenty 
of them, all as like as peas, and each large enough 
to contain two oi’ throe ladies’ dresses. It is 
regarded as a sign of wealth to have a largo 
number of these ; and such is their love for 
show, that a Chinese lady would sooner not be 
married than not have a large, clisplay of these 
boxes, which are supposed to contain her trous- 
seau. Of ctuirse, some of these boxes may have 
Ixjcn empty, and others may have contained old 
clothes, as gr(*iit care was observed to have them 
sealed up and their ('onlents safe from e.vaniina- 
tion. 

In one corner t)f the room, on a table, were a 
number of small cardboard boxes, covered wdth 
retl paper, with gauze on the top, through whic h 
you could see that each contained a small hand- 
ful of Chinese confections, Kvery one leaving 
the bridal cdiamber I'cceived a box. This corre- 
sponds to our custom of giving each guest a piece 
of we<lding cake, aiul, indeetl, may have been its 
origin. 

The whole company, follo\ved by the bride 
and bridegroom, tbem descend to a reception 
room, shortly to be shown into a long room 
fiiriushecl only with chairs. In the micldle of 
the floor is a piece of red cloth ; on one side 
are two bridal cliairs, vory elaborate and coloured 
retl, standing a little di.^tance apart ; and facing 
these, on tlie other side of the carpet, ai*© 
two ordinary chairs for the reception of the 
guests each in turn. These chairs, however, were 
scarcely used on this occasion, the guests remain- 
ing .stainling. Tliis part of the ceremony— it was 
more like a scene in a drama— was perhaps the 
most characteristic of the Chinese ways and 
customs, and was devoted entirely to ^chin-chin/ 
or saluting. The groom had taken up his place 
beside one of tlie chairs, and thei*e stood ready to 
i*eceive and pay homage to the male guests each 
in turn ; while beside the otlier chair stood the 
bride, bowing to the lady guests. * 

The gentleman who chantetl the complimentary 
Speeches at the make-believe breitkfast table now 
acted as master of the ceremonies, and brought 
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in a male friend> placing him directly in front ings, thongh often full of holes, were coimtantly 
of the bridegroom.^ Then commenced a series of rolled up over his knees in the tlien fashionable 
orien till salaams ; the bnshand, the guests, and the manner. It is uncertain when these scarlet, 
master of ceremonies all on their knees, and with heels ceased to be fashionable, but tiiey did 
hands clasped and raised above their heads, bow not survive the eighteenth century. They prob* 
down to the ground again and again. In order ably went out with so many older fashions and 
to enable them to move together, the inaster of customs during the French Revolution, 
ceremonies sings a doleful strain, rising and A miioh more venerable and persistent fashion 
falling to suit the action, and apparently done in heels is tlie l)abit of wearing them liigh, 
to enable the trio to move in cQuccrt. The more Early slioes and boots would appear to have 
iiiftueutial or rich the guest, the more ‘chin-chin’ had very slight lieels, if any at all ; but when 


they receive. 


I once the heeds began to be made Ifigh and 


The first male guest having been disposed of, stilted, the fashion became finnly fixed, and 
the groom takes a rest, and our attention is has lasted to the ]»rcsent day. It would be 
directed to the bride. She is assisted by an difficult to say exactly when liigli heels first 
‘ahma’ (Chinese nurse), wlio stands beside her appeared, but they were worn in England at 
and assists her to bow in a manner which seems least as long ago as the early part of the six- 


mcri*e forcible than polite. A lady having ♦bee 


IS least as long ago as tlie early part 
n teeutli ceiiturv. They rcaclieif ih 


IS country 


jilaced opposite, the same show begins, and the from Venice, and the Venetians imported them 
same extravagant salutations are indulged in. from Turkey. The Turkibli original was a 
Then the groom begins with another man, while kind of patten, worn, doubtless, to raise the 
the bride has an opportunity to straighten out wearer above the dirt. In tlie jilates to Geoi^ge 
lier back, and so on, until all tlie celebrities and Sandys’ ‘Travels,' a well-known seventeenth- 
intimate friends have been done homage to. century book, the Turkish women are repre- 
With this, the first day’s ceremonies are at an seuteil wearing these cliopines, or ‘ chioppines,* 
end, and the festivities begin. Other portions as English wiitors called them. In A'euice, they 
of the wedding festivities are held on the next were in veiy common use. ^J'bey were made 
two or three days, the final festivity not taking of wood, coverct] with leather of diffcrimt colours, 
place for some dnya. It takes a long Lime to get ami were ofUoi curiously jminted and sometimes 
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gilt. They were worn aUsui'dly high, some 
I being raised eighteen inclies from the ground, 
the degree of nobility possessed by tlie lady- 
wearer being indicated by the height of the 
cliopine. On stilts of this kind. mnis«iste<l 
walking naturally became no eaKv task, and hence 


What a your mine?’ a,sked old rnuce Ester- naturally bcca.no no easy tast, and lienee 

hazy, when Haydn at the age of twenty-eight i-idiculoiis spectoclc of a lady sup- 

was introduced to him. ‘ Haydn,' was the rqily. ported on either side by attendants, when elie 
— ‘ Ah ! 1 ’ve heard of you. (Jet along and dress went abroad, so that slie might nut fall, 
yoiiiself like a Kapellmeister. Clap on anew' .The word ‘ chopine' was supposed by onr older 

coat, and iiiiml your wig is curled. You’re too writers to be of Italian origin, and ivas often 
sliort. You shall have red heels ; but they cioiqnuo, and in the plural cumdni, as if 

shall be big)., that your stature may corresi,„nd " enough, 

rpi ( 11 1 r _ : 1 * notwithstanding the lashioii that undoubted y 

with your n.er.t. Uni prom se, I to Venice, the word doea not nppar in 

the composer iii so olThaud a maimer by the Italian dictionaries. It is probably of Spanish 

princely old lover of music in 17 () 0 , had fur origin. The modern Spanish chapm means a 

nearly a hundred years been a mark of the man clog with a cork sole. Hamlet alludes to these 

of fashion in England as w'ell as abroad. Tlie exalted pattens in his welcome to the player.^, 

beaux who sauntered along the Mall in the dav.s when he says : ‘ By ’r lady, your ladyship is 

^of (Jluirles ib, I'loud of their long curling wdg^, heaven than when 1 saw you last, by 

lieavy with scent, their, canes and their siiuli- altitude of a chopine. I his shows that the 
boxe., were proud nUo of their scarlet heels. In faslnonuble loot-wear was iamil.ar to 

the reign of biueen Anne, red-heeled shoes formed ,,, high-heeled shoes had long before 

an essential part ot the costume ot those ‘smart in this country. 

fellows’ and ‘pretty fellows’ whom Steele so At the Tudor Exhibition, held recently in 

' often mentions witli good-natured satire in the Tionilon, there wwo to be seen tbe shoes worn 
pages of the Tatkr, ‘Smart fellows’ were sue- by Henry VIII. at the famous meeting of the 

ceeded by other varieties of the genus fop, but Field of the Cloth of Gold. They were of velvet, 

red heels remained the fashion. Gay, in his beautifully embroidered, and had silver edges 
‘ Trivia,’ describes the dangers of the streets pretty high heels. Some shoes wuni by 
UrtAsr 1 Lr n 1 /ioli ■ uiifortunate Anne Boleyn were also shown ; 


braved by a beau : 

Whose mantling i>evuke veils his empty head ; 
At every step he dreads the wall to lose, 

And risks, to save a coach, liis red- heeled slioes. 


and their, heels were decidedly high. Another 
exhibit was a pair of shoes formerly H^llonging to 
Queen Elizabeth, which she left at Northiam, iu 
ISussex, where on one occasion she dined on tlie 


A 3 1 /N 1 1 M * 1 village green on her way to Rye. The heels of 

And later, ui 1754 , Colinan, describing a needy niajesty’s Shoes w^ere vexy high. U Eliza- 

beau— a predecessor of Goldsmith’s Beau Tibbs bethan times corked^ shoes were much Worn, the 
-Hsays that his shoes, though peihape capped at cork thickening tmlhrda heel In an old , 
the toe, had red heeb to them; and his stock- comedy, ‘ The Fleire,’ printed in a lialyvfhO 
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i,|i«^lft4i>» Ihfi cilRetis weare all corkes ni 

tliellr ahoOeaf ia toM : ‘"Tis, Madam, to keep 
Up, customs of tliJS citie, only to be light- 
lltfeslod** ' ^ 

Punng the reigns of Eliisabetli^s immecliate 
successors heels increased in height In Xing 
James’s days, or in tlie early years of Cinirless 
! reign) before political troubles and civjJ war 
drove dandyism out of sight, and almost out of 
existence for many years, a fop delighted to 
exhibit his white silk stockings, embroidered 
with elaborate ‘clocks’ in a variety of colours, 
above slioes with heels cut away at each corner 
and of portentous height. About this time the 
ladies, too, got upon their stilts and took to 
chopines, for the eccentric John Bulwer, writing 
towards the middle of the eeuturv, <lenounces 
their adoption of this fashion, wiiich, he says, 
is a moTisti'OUs atfectution, imitated from the 
Venetian and Persian ladies. 

After the Restoration, when dress once more 
became an absorbing pursuit witli many a liand 
I the scented beaux sunned 
in tbc Park, 


some cavalier, ami pie scented 
tbeinsclves and tbeir love-locks - 
fashionable sliocs rejoiced in long toes aiK* heels 
that -wex'e still higli. Ijudics tollowed the same 
fashion. An old ballad in ‘ Vindication of Top- 
knots and Commodes,’ in the Bagford collection, 
dating from about 1680, says : 

There ’« many short women that could not be matched 
Until the TopduiotH came in fashion; 

Tho’ they wore their shoes high, both painted and 
patched, 

An^ htimoured the tricks of Love s passion. 

Topduiots and commodes disappeared, and were 
rephaced by many strange varieties of head- 
gear, both male and female, but foot-wear still 
continued higli. In the time of George I. the 
beau or ‘smart’ wore sipiure-toed shoes with 
very small diuuiond buckles, a great llap ou the 
instep, and high red heels. The speculative 
mania of 1720, the famous bubble year, produced 
a great crop of caricatures and satirical songs 
and prints. Many of these were collected in u 
folio volume published iu Holland, and aiimng 
them is a large engraving satiri.'^ing generally the 
madness of speculators. It repre.sents hortnne 
being driven by Folly, her car being drawn by 
figures representing the chief bubble companies, 
from the South Sea and the Mississipui .schmnes 
downwards. The attir<* of Fully, the diivei, 
g$ve$ us a complete pii ture of the female fashion 
of the chiv ; it includes a great hoop petticoat, 
patches, and shoes with very high heels. Ihe 
\iiiie gentleman of a few years later is well 
depiefid in the figure of the young nobleman 
in the first picture of Hogarth’s ‘Marriage a la 
Ulode/ He has been admirably described by 
‘The beau,’ he says, ‘sits smiling at 
! the looking-glass* yrith a rellecti^l siiuj^r of sell- 
ndlwiratiou and a languishing inclination of the 
• * ...til- ueg;t; of his body is perked up 

jiecU with a certain air of tiptoe 

Knee, throughout the eighteenth century, 
wejpe worn very high. English writers 
'or were ignorant of the *fact that this 
I ,i ikAi-T .^rBk’teiiiled in this country, and 
leaounce it as an impdr- 
A ^tire of 1780, 


describing female fashion, which at that period 
was marked by great variety and sudden changes, 
says ; 

Now high in Frenoh heels, now low in your pumps ; 

Now monstrous in hoop, now trapish, ana warning 

With your petticoats clung to your heels iixe a 

maulkin ; , . , n 

Like the clock on the tower, that shows you the 
weather, , ^ .. 

You are hardly the same for two days together. 

Writers on dre.ss of the present day also often 
speak of shoes of ‘ Louis Qniiize height’ About 
1770, French women wore shoes with very 
pointed toes and high slender heels. In 1789, 
the year of Revolution, an abundance of rouge, 
many patches, niid very high heels, were con- 
sidered essential aids to female beauty, ihc men 
wore .Choes of feimihir elevation, wliile their attire 
tis a whole was marked bv many eccentricities. 

The great French upficaval produced a revo- 
lution in dress as well as in many other matku’s. 
Male costume generally became simpler and less 
ornate. Artificial niipeiulages, wigs, mid like 
abominations, gave place to more natural modes 
and custoin‘^. I^'emale fashions can hardly be 
said to have become simpler or more natural, 
when one recollects tlie many exlniordinaiy 
developments and extravagances in dress that 
the last .sixty or seventy years liave witnessed. 
But amongst many changes, the ladies have 
remained pretty constant in their attachment 
to hi<di heels. These were once upon a time 
considered by some folks to be dangerous 
weapons in tlie armoury of female charms and 
blamlihhments, for not Ipug there was dis- 
covered in New Jersey an ohl colonial statute, 
still iinrepealed, which enacts that ‘all women 
of whatever age, profession, or rank, whether 
maids or widows, who shall, after this^ Act, 
impose upon, seduce, or betray into matrimony 
any of his luajesty’s .subjects by virtue of scents, 
cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial teeth, false 
hair, or high-heeled shoes, shall incur the penalty 
now in force against witchcraft and like inis- 
dennaiionrs.’ 




, jere aeckfetome^f ?to 


ROSES MEMORIES. 

SONNET. 

Oi.oAM anti a graynes.s as of breaking night 
Till the June day awakens, till the hush 
Breaks into song of throstle, and the lush 
Lung grasses stir ami quiver, dewy biight. 

A w'orld of dusky crimsons, with the white 
Snow petals building, and the fragrant blush 
Of the moftS-ruse -an ever deepening flush 
Of flowers that wait the love-kiss of the light. 

So breaks the morn of roses ; but, alas ! 

Dead Junes have loft their memories, a flower 
Pressed between storied leaves, a twist of grass 
Once fitt(‘d to my finger in that bower 
Of twilight blooms. Oh love I though youth must 
pass, 

Life holds the mem’ry of that golden hour. 

. 0. A. DaWSoSt, 
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THE RUINS IN SOUTH CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

The Royal Geo^raphic<il Society, aided by a 
grant from the British Association, is sending Mi* 
Theodore Bent, well known as an arclneoJogist 
and explorer in Asia Minor ami the Greek Islands, 
to investigate the remarkable ruins in South 
Central Africa, of unknown date, suppoaeil by the 
older geographers to be tire remains of the palace 
of the Queen of Sheba. These ruins, generally 
known as those of Zimbabye, are situated in 
Mashonaland, about one Jiundreil and fifty miles 
west of Sofalii, ami were oc(*upied, at the time of 
the Portuguese expedition into the interior in 
1506, by a people denominated by them Moors, 
but who appear to have been Arabs, I'cigiiing 
over a subject race of Kallirs, probably the 
ancestors of the present dwellers in that region ; 
but the dominant race, the Moors of the Portu- 
guese, have apjiareiitly divsappeared, although some 
modern explorers trace them in a yellow race 
found farther in the interior. 

The Portuguese histotians were loud in their 
praise of these ruins ; but in one of their expe- 
ditions, Zimbabye, having been evacuated by its 
then inhabitants, was taken by Baretto, the 
Portuguese commander, sacked, and burnt. After 
this, nothing was heard of it until it was re-dis- 
covered and described by tlie German traveller, 
Carl Mauch, in 1871. Mauch, however, was not 
allowed to explore the ruins, which are regarded 
as sacred by the natives ; but he made sketches 
of one or two portions of them, which were 
reproduced by his friend Thomas Baines, the 
well-known traveller, in his book entitled ‘Gobi 
Regions of South-eastern Africa’ (1877). Baines’ 
account excited sonic interest at the time ; but 
the difficulties and dangers attending exi>lorations 
in these remote distticts prevented travellers from 
following up the discovery, and the matter wiis 
allows to fall into oblivion until now, when the 
expedition of the Chartered (Nnnjxuiy of British 
ijout^ Africa has once more opened up and made 


practicable a route to these interesting remains of 
an ancient civilisation. 

Zimbabye as described, is an extensive muss 
of ruins, covering the wesk‘.ni slope of a granite 
hill, ami extending across a plain for about three 
hundred yards, whore stands anotlier mass of 
ruins ujjon an elevated terrace. As far as can be 
traced, these ruins consist of labyj'iii thine walls 
one within another, often terminating in a ‘cul 
de sac,’ ami enclosing in one part a conical tower 
still thirty feet higli, to Avliich no entrance bos 
I been discovered, although, perhaps, there may be 
one, partly buried beneath the dc^bris. These 
buildings would appear to have formed a 8ti:*ong 
fortress, impregnable before the introduction of 
cannon, the entrances being so constructed that 
oiily one p(irson could approach at a time, and 
being then always fully exposed to the arrows 
of the garrison. 

There are many other peculiarities in the con- 
struction of these buildings deserving of notice : 
in one part projecting stones stand out from the 
wall, as though originally supporting a staircase 
or gallery ; ami these stones, which are very hard 
ami of a dark greenish-black (-olour, are orna- 
mented with a pattei*n of diaiuomls and wavy 
lim\s ; then one of the most perfect of the walls 
has a frieze of zigzag pattern, formed of vary thin 
slabs of hewn stone, let ijito the^ wall about 
twenty-five feet from the ground, on the south- 
eastern side only ; whilst the wliole of the walls, 
towers, and other structures are built of blocks 
of granite hewn into the shape of bricks, but a 
little larger, and put together without mortar, the 
walls being ijften ten feet thick at the base, and 
about seven or eight at the top. But remarkable 
as are tlie ruins of Zimbabye, they do not stand 
alone, but appear to be connected by a chain of 
forts with a similar mass of ruins ueai^ati, fully 
three hundred hiiles farther to the west, so 
exactly similar iji structure, design, and ornamem 
tation, as to no doubt whatever that they 

wore the work of the same people ; whilst similar 
masses of ruins are reported near Mamies, and 
also in the Transvaal east of the jCJylsfcroomv . 
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. whak of the^ are built of hewn granite 
blocks, the siae of bricks, and without mortar; 
innd when we consider the immense amount of 
labour this would entail, we may be certain that 
the builders must have been very luimerons, 
<jiiifee settled in the country, and far a<ivanced 
iu civilisation. They were not Portuguese, who 
never occupied the country in sufficient force to 
execute these great works, and whose early his- 
torians have testified to their existence at the 
time of their first exjiedition. They are wholly 
tnilike tfic work of any known Kaffir race, as 
none of these ever construct stone buildings, and 
certainly never hew .•atones into shape for building 
purposes. Neither do they aj»pe:ir to resemble 
Arab structures ; nor is lliere anything sufficiently 
distinctive to indicate a Pheenidan origin, although 
the latter is tlie idea whicli seems to have occu- 
pied the minds of most travellers in these regions, 
for various native names, such as the Sabia Hiver, 
and many pernliar manners and cnstonis, hai'e 
cnn.sed thi.s laml to be regarded os the Opbir t»i 
the Bible, the golden land whence Solomon drew 
the gold and ivory for the Temple of Jernsalem, 
and whence the Queen of Sheba came to see ami 
jmlgo for herself of the wisdom of which she iiad 
heanl. 

Whatever people may have been the builders 
of these womlerful structures in the heart of 
savage Africa, it is quite cerUiin tliat they wore 
attracted thither by gold, and that tbe.«c mas.'ics 
of masonry were con.structed partly for the pro- 
tection of the miners, and partly for storing and 
extracting the precious metal. In llie immediate 
neigh bourhochl of every one of these for-is oM 
workings abound, find near Tati they are met 
with in thousands ; whilst in several of the rooms 
of the forts furnaces have been found for extract- 
ing the metal ; the only object'^ met with beside.s 
being very coarse pnttei’v, and stone basins with 
round stones, such as are still used by the Kaffir'.s 
for crushing corn, but wliicli, from their much 
worn appearance, may also have been u.setl for 
crushing ore after it had been roasted in the 
furuaces. It ic said that the Kailii's guarded 
these places jealously bci*ause they found there 
implements of value ; but no modern exjilorer 
ha» ever found any object of metal eitli-rv among 
the ruins or in the old workings, which latter 
consist of shafts, sometimes of great depth, and 
very skilfully constructed ; neither has any in- 
scription been found or other ethnological guide 
to date. Yet there are stories of inscriptions 
which formerly existe<l, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr Bent may come across something of the 
kind' In bis excavations. 

That the build ing.s have been entirely aban- 
dkne4 centuries is demonstrated by the fact 
^it, tlifiy are generally overgrown with dense 
whilst everywhere trees of great size and 
'^wrobably two or three ccuituries old have forced 
Iheir way through the walls. Mr Bent is inclined 
, fettrtbu te. these remains to the Persians, in the 
ol fiilWroes IJ,, in the seventh century of 
mt era; but the brilliant reign of that 
far tf;o short to allow of the works 
ittted by thw ruins ; and after his death, 

, wa$ in tuo chaotic a condition to allow of 
Iplltntennnce m m remote a colony with its 
large girtym. ^ ^ 

Whiling Arabs Perstans, we are thrown 



back upon the old Phoenician hypothesis for the 
origin of these remarkable buildings. It is very 
evident that Hiram, king of Tyre, had some 
one well-known depot, from which he drew liis 
supply of precious metals, his ivory, and his 
almug trees, and starting from Ezion-Gebir, on 
the Red Sea, he would be quite as likely to sail 
along the coa.st of Africa ns far south as Sofala, 
whicli from time immemorial has been a gold 
port, as to sail eastward to India, which has been 
the rival of Africa as the Ophir of Scripture. 
The Queen of Sheba has always been regarded 
as an African potentate, and it would be reason- 
able to suppose that she would have heard of 
the wejilth and wisdom of Solomon from the 
merchants who from Tyre sought gold within 
her dominions, whilst the gold beet would pro- 
vide ffier with the necessary mefin.s of transport 
It. is not a little noteworthy that in this ]>art of 
Africa tliere are still several female sovereigns, 
one of whom, Majaja, has recently submitted 
I to the Boers of the Transvaal, whilst in all other 
parts of Africa men are the rulers. It is f)f course 
I po.s.sible that the fleets of Hiram and Solomon 
may liave visited both India and Africa in search 
I of treasure ; but in any case, the ex))e«lition of 
Mr Bent will be watched with keen interest, as 
likely to set at rest a controversy whicli has 
occupie<l the minds and the pens of the learned 
for many generations. 

It may be of interest to note that the old 
Portuguese wi’iter.s especially notice that rice, 
millet, and cotton were cultivated by the natives 
of this region on their first discoveiy, as well as 
various fruits, such as oranges, lemons, vines, pine- 
apjdes, and the sugar-cane ; and these the 
most recent explorers describe as still growing 
wild. * Fancy,’ snys one of the pioneers, ‘riding 
! for miles and miles under the shade of wild 
t‘range trees, branebes weigbed down ^yitb fruit, 
j and more of others than I can name, wihl grapes, 
guavas, limes, ])lums, apple.?, and pomegranates — 
a veritable garden of Eden.* 

! Aft these fruits are not supposed to be indigen- 
ous in Africa, and were evidently not introduced 
by the Portugne.se, who found tlicm tliere, they 
may ]^crha]>ft form a clue to the civilised builders 
i of Zimbabyc. 


T)UMabesq;s daughter 

CHAPTER XIV.- RACK AND THU31BSCHEW. 

HAViLAfJD DtiMAnE.S(^ sat long on the bank, with 
his head in his hands, .sobbing like a child. Then 
he ro.'^e wearily, and plodded home alhne, bis 
head a(diiiig and In's heaH heavy at the downfall 
of that mad momentary opium dream for Ins 
beloved Bsyche. 

Without and within, indeed, tlie day bad 
changed. Dull weather was springing up slowly 
from the west, where the sun had buried itaeH 
behind a rising fog-banic. The philosopher made 
his way, with stumbling steps, across the ojwn 
downs — those prosaic downs so lately inotintajixt 
—and lifting the latch of the garden gate, entered 
the house and W'alked aiml^ly into his bar® 
little study. 

A dozen books lay open on the plain deal taWa 
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—books of reference for the subject at which he 
was just then working— a series of papers on 
mathematical and astronomical questions for the 
,* Popular Instructor.’ He sat down in his place 
and tried to compose. It was for brcatl, for 
bread, for bread, for Psyche. But even that 
strong accustomed spur could not goad him on to 
work this dreary afternoon. He «azed vacantly 
at the accusing* sheet of virgin- white foolscap : 
not a thought surged un in that teeming brain ; 
not a picture floated before those dim inner 
eyes ; he couldn’t fix himself for a moment upon 
the tleclination of Alpha Centauri : with all the 
universe of stars ancl nebulie and constellations 
and systems careering madly in wild dance 
around him to the music of the spliercs, his mind 
came back ever to one insignificant point in space, 
on the surface of that petty planet he so roMiidly 
despised— the point occupied by a tiny inconspi- 
cuous organic result of 00-^000 energies, by name 
Psyche. At last he flung down his pen in despair, 
and opening the door half ajar in his hand, calle(l 
up the staii’d to her, * Psyche, Psyche, Psyche.’ 

‘Yes, Papa,’ Psyche answ'orcd, jumping up at 
the call from tlie tiny conch in her own bedroom, 
and running dowm the steep and narrow cottage 
staircase. ‘ You weren’t in for luncli. I was .so 
sorry. You’ve had one of those horrid headaches 
again, I’m sure. I can tell it by your eyes, J 
see the pupils look so big find heavy.’ 

Haviland Diimaresq drew one palm acro.s.g liis 
forehead, and ga^^ed herd at liis dangliter’s eyes 
in return. Thongli she had bathed them w^ell 
in cold water, they still bore evident traces of 
crying. ‘My darlmg,’ lie said, laying his hand on 
her shoulder ivith tender care, aiul drawing her 
over caressingly to the one armchair in that bare 
little workshop, ‘something’s been troubling j/o/t 
too. You’re not yourself at all to-day, 1 can 
sec. You look pale and troubled. — I’syche, w’e two 
have never had secrets from one another up to 
tliis: don’t let’s begin to have any now. Tell me 
what it is. Tell me wdiat’s worrying my dour 
little daughter.’ He spoke wistfully. 

Psyche gazed up at liiiii half doubtful for a 
moment; then slie answered with a flusli : ‘Von 
can read eveiy thing. You know already wluit it 
is, fatlier.’ 

Diimare.sq, trembling, took her little hand in 
his and stroked it tenderly. ‘ We must expect 
it so now,’ ho said in an undertone, as if Imlf 
to himself, witli dreamv persistence — ‘we irinst 
expect it so, now, I suppose : the Epoch has 
come for it. In the essentially ai’tifie.ial state of 
society in wdiich we human atoms now live and 
move and have our being, feelings, that are 
natural at certain tnnis of life as song to tlie bird 
or play to the kitten must be sternly repres.sed 
at Society’s bidding ; and they can only be sup- 
pressed by being turned inward ; they must find 
vent at last, if in notliing else, in these hysterical 
longings, and tears, and emotions. 1 must expect 
them all, no doubt; I must expect these outbursts. 
But it’s hard to see them, for all that, however 
inevitable. My little girl has been crying — alone. 
It wrings my heart to see her eyes so red. 
Psyche, Psyche, you must try lo dismiss it’ 

‘ I can’t,’ Psyche auswere<l, making no attempt 
to conceal the^ subject tluit floated- uppermost in 
both their tlioughts. Father and daughter %vere 
too nearly akin to allow of any flimsy pretences 

1 ^ — 

between them. «I cmi^t dismiss it-and, 1 

I don’t want to.’ 

‘ Not for my sake, Psyche ?’ he asked sadly. 

The girl rose, the peach-blossom flush m her 
cheek now' more crimson limn ever, and fling- 
ing herself wistfully on her father’s shoulder, 
answered witliout faltering, or sobbing, or cryin^ ; 
‘Anything but that, father; any tiling on ‘etiiih 
but that ; for your sake, anything ; but that, 
nevfer ! ’ 

Tlie old man disengaged her softly from his 
neck, and seating her down in the big Armchair, , 
where she let her face hang, all shame and 
blushes, without ventuiing to raise her eyes to 
his, surveyed her long and anxiously in pitying 
silence. Then he cried at last, clasping his hands 
tight: ‘I ilidn’t think it luul gone as far as thin, 
my darling. If 1 ’d dreamt it was going ns far as 
this, 1 ’d have spoken and warned you long ago, 
Psyche !’ 

‘it hasn’t gone far at all, Papa,’ l^syclie answ’orcd 
truthfully. ‘It ha.sn’t begun even. It’s all within. 

I don’t so nnicli as know’ — she ])aiiscd for a 
moment, then she added in a very low tone, tremu- 
lously- ‘whether he cares the least little bit in 
the world for me.’ 

‘It ha.<f gone fai*,’ the old man corrected wdth 
a very grave air : ‘far, far, too far — in your own 
lieart, Psyche. And your owui heart is all I care 
about. 1 ought to have foreseen it. J ought to 
liave suspected it. I ought to liave guarded n>y , 
treasure, my beautiful treasure in an earthen 
vessel, far more carefully. Wliat matters is not 
whether he cares for yon, but that you should 
caro at all for him, my darling.’ 

Psyche looked down and answered nothing. 

‘ You think your.self in love with him,’ Her 
father w'ent on, accenting the thivl with a marked 
emphasis. 

‘ [ never said so,’ Psyche burst out, half defi- 
antly. 

Duinaresq took a little w’ooden chair from the 
corner by the w'indow', and drawing it ovel’ by 
J’syche’.s side, seated liimself close to her and laid 
lier passive hahd in his with iatherly gentleness. 
P.sy die’s blank eyes looked straight in front of 
her. The pliilosoplier, gazing dow'n, hesitated , 
and reflected half a inimito. Stars and worlds 
arc such calculable bodies to deal with: they' 
move along sucii exactly measurable orbits : but 
a w'oman ! — wiio shall tell what attractions and 
repulsions deflect her from her course 1 wiio 
shall map out her irregular and irresponsible 
movements? And since the last six w'oeke or so, 
Psyche w'as a W'oman. She had found out her 
own essential womanhood witli a burst, as girbs of 
her type ahvays do— at the touch of a man’s hand. 
Her father gaze<l at her in doubt. How to begin 
his needful jiarable ? 

At last words came. ‘My darling,’ he said 
very slowly and gravely, ‘you are all I hove 
left to care for in the w'orld, and I love yon, 
Psyche, as no man cAor yet loved his daughter. 
You are all the world to me, aml'^the rest is 
m'thing. Looking back upon my own past life, 

1 don’t attempt to conceal from myself for a 
moment tlie fact that, as a man, I have been 
a failure— an ‘\itter failure. The failure was a 
splendid oue, I frankly admit ; nay, more, per- 
haps, n failure worth makiug-^'for one man; once ^ 
in the w'orld’e liistory— but none the tot all 

— 
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thiVim utlet failure— No, don't interrupt me, my 
child, for I know what 1 eaying. Am 1 a man 
Jio palter with the truth or to hide from myself 
my own great weaknesses ? Have I not taken 
my own gauge like all other ganges—accurately, 

' and dispassionately ? From beginning to end, my 
life has been all wrong ; an error from the outset : 
like the universe itself, a magnificeut blunder. 
Not that I regret it; I regret nothing. I am 
myself, not any other. I must follow out the 
law of my own being unopposed, though it bring 
tno in the end nothing but blank ilisappoint- 
ment' 

He paused a moment, and ran hia hand abstract- 
edly throngh her long fair hair : then he went 
on again in a soft musing undertone. ‘ But you, 
Psyche, it is for you to pi‘ofit by my sad experi- 
ence, I have learned once for all, myself vica- 
riously for all our race learned in a hard 
school, a hard lesson, to be transmitkul from nut to 
every future Dumaresq, for individuality runs loo 
strong in the current of our blood- learned that 
the world is right, ainl that the iiulividual does 
unwisely and ill to cast liirnself away for the sake 
of humanity. Plunianity will owe him no thanks , 
for his sacrifice. My oliild, I want yon to be 
happy— happy -hapjuer far than ever I have 
been, i could, never bear to see you condemned 
to a life of drudgery. I want you to be all that 
I have missed. I want you to be what / could 
never havt^ been. I want you to be comfortalde j 
— at your ease— happy.' i 

Psyche caught at his meaning by pure heredi- 
tary sympathy. She glanced back at him with 
her proucl free face, temlerly, indeed, but almost 
reproachfully. How could he ever think it of 
her? ‘Papa,’ she said in a very firm voice, ‘ T am 
your daughter. Individuality, as you say, runs 
strong in the bl<K)d. As yon arc, J am. But 
being the actual man you arc yourself — wliy, how 
can you ever expect your daughter to be any 
otherwise V 

‘You despise money too much, P^^yche,' tlie old 
man said, in a tone of conviidion. 

* Do you despise it V Psyche answered simply 
with a straight lunue-lhrust. ‘ Pupa, you know 
you do— as much as T do.' 

Havilaud Dimiaresq’s lips half relaxed in spite 
of himself. ‘True,' he replied ; ‘very true, little 
one. But then I'm a man. I can bear all that - 
poverty, drudgery, misery. I know what it means. 
Whereas you^ my darling’ 

‘/—am your daughter,' J'sydie repeated 

proudly. 

‘Then you mean,' her father said in a heart- 
broken voaee, ‘ that if he asks you, you mean to 
mar^ Mr Linnell ?’ 

‘ He hasn't asked me/ Psyche answered with a 
deeper flush. 

.‘But if he does, Psyche— my darling, my 
daughter, promise me, oh promise me, that you'll 
give him no answer till you’ve spoken to me 
about it' 

Psyche looked him back in the eyes sorrow- 
ituHy., *I carft/ she answt-red, faltering. ‘Oh, 
j^|J|rithihg but thatj Papa. I didn’t know it 
^ isself even till yo|t began to ask me. But 
Uw it wow. I love him, I ‘love him too 

looked ft^her with melting regret 
chikV in his tuni, ‘you 


will break my heart for me. Psyche, IVe bad 
but one day-dream in my life — one long day- 
dream that 1 've cherished for years for you. I 've 
seen you growing up and unfolding like a flower- 
bud, becoming every day sweeter and daintier and 
more beautiful than ever, flitting like a butkrfly 
through this dull gray life of mine— and I've 
said to myself in my own heart : “ If I 've noth- 
ing else to give my child, I can give her at least 
the dower of being Havilnnd llumaresq's only 
daughter. I can introduce her to a world where 
my name at anyrate counts for something. There, 
she will be noticed, admired, courted : there, her 
beautiful face and her beautiful soul will boil) be 
rated at their true value. There, some man 
who is worthy of her, by birth and position, will 
make her happy, as she richly deserves to be.” 
T saw^ you in my own mind surrouiKled by com- 
fort, hononi', luxury. That was my day-dream, 
Psyche, the only day-dream of my sad long life. 
Don't break it dovn ruthlessly for me, I beseech 
you, by marrying a penniless man, who will drag 
yon by slow dttgrees of decline, dowji, down, 
down, to povcity, drudgery, wretchedness, misery. 
- Don’t let me see you a pale careworn wife, 
harassed with debt, and many children, and end- 
less rounds of household vorries. Don't break 
my heart by spoiling your own life for me.— Oh, 
for my sake, Psyche, ]ironiise me, do promise me, 
for the present to say ko to him.’ 

‘Pap{i, Papa,’ Psyche cried, ‘you’ve said it 
yourself ; if you ’ve uotliing else on earth to give 
me, ymi ’ve given mo the dower of being IJaviland 
Dumaresq’s daughter. I’ve always been proud 
of your own grand life, and of the way you 've 
flung it BO grandly awayi’or humanity. Do you 
tliink J 'm not proud enough to fling my own 
away too— for love ? 1 ’d rather hear drudgery 

with the one man I care for, than share woiltli 
and position and titles and honours with any 
other man in all England.' 

Her father gazed down at her with remorseful 
eyes. He was proml of her, but licart-bioken. 
‘You’re, very young, Psyche,' he murmured again, 
liohling botll licr hands in his, and pleading hard 
for his day-dream. ‘ You *ie only beginning your 
course througli life. You ’ll meet many other 
men in your w^ay through the world wljom yon 
can love as truly as you love LiniielL This is 
but the first slight sci'atcli. Don’t fancy, as girls 
wil) do, it’s the deepest of wounds, the one ^rand 
])artsion. You’ll find penniless young painters 
are as plentiful as blackberries on your path 
through life. I’ve seen women n)arry before 
now for pui’e, pure l(,<vo ; and marry a man who 
loved tliein truly ; yet lead such lives, such un- 
happy lives of sordid shifts and squalid hpuse- 
lioM tai^ks, that all the romance— yes, and all the 
health and strength and spirit too, was crushed 
clean out (jf them. Don't rusli headlong at once 
on such a fate as that Wait a while, my child ; 

1 ask you no more : just a brief delay : wait and 
make your mind n]>.’ 

He meant it in the kindest possible wav — the 
way of fatliers ; but he had mistaken his hearer. 
Psyclie looked up at him with a great Fact dawn- 
ing ever clearer on her half-childish understandr 
ing. She had realised it but dimly and unce^ 
tainly before ; she saw it ttow^ under strofid 
of opposition, in all its vivid and tmdeniabte 
distinctness. ‘Papa,’ she cried* with profound 


' DUMARESQ^ 

conviction, ‘I may wait, and wait, as long as 
vou like, but I shall love him, for ever, ami 
him only.* 

He had forced it out of her. He had forced it 
into her almost. Without the spur of his search- 
ing questions, she could never have put it so 
plainly, oven to herself. But she knew it now. 


DUMARESQ’8 DAUGHTER. 


hand. ‘Psyche,’ he murmured once more, 
a long pause, ‘he’s coming to-morrow to finish 
the picture. After that, I believe, he’s not, 
coming again. I think— he’s going away alto-* 
gether from Pethertou.’ " 


ing questions, she could never have put it so Psyche's face was as white as a ghost’s, ‘ Well, 
plainly, oven to herself. But she knew it now. Pupa V she asked, in a voice that trembled audibly 
Slie was quite certain of it She saw it as a with a quivering tremor. 


simple fact of Nature. She loved Liunell, and 
slie was not ashamed of it She had forgotten 
by this time all her girlish bashfulness— her 
modesty— her reserve — and she looked her father 
full in the face as she repeated fervently ; ‘ I love 
him! I love him!’ 

The old man flung himself back in his chair 
with a groan. ‘Psyche, Psyche,’ he cried, ‘you’ll 
kill me— you’ll kill me. Wiis it for this I longed 
and dreamed in secret ? Was it for this I wt)rked 
and flung my life away? You’ll bring down my 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. To see yon 
drudging as a poor man’s slave in some wretched 
lodging ! For your father’s sake, oh, take pity 
on yourself — refuse him, refuse him !* 

‘ I can’t,’ P.syche answered firmly -‘I can’t do 
it, Papa. Aly tongue wouldn't obey me. lie 
hasn’t asked mv‘ yet, and for your sake I hope 
he won’t ask me ; but if he does, I can’t refuse 
him ; I must say T/es ; 1 can never say no to 
him.’ 

Her father rocked himself to and fro in his 
chair in speechless misery. If Psyche were to 
marry that penniless painter he would feel that 
his life was indeed a failure. His hou.se would 
in truth be left unto him desolate. The ground 
would be cut from under his very feet. He had 
dreamed his dream of happiness for Psyclie so 
long that he had come to live on it now alto- 
gether. It was his future, his world, hi.s one 
interest in existence. It had intertwined itfeolf 
alike in his opium ecstasies and in his soberer, 
saner, waking hours, till each form of the dream 
had only seemed to heighten and fortify the 
other. And now Psyche, for whose sake he Inid 
dreamt it all, was going herself deliberately to 
crush his hopes under foot by flinging herself 
aw'ay, and accepting that penniless, struggling 
painter ! 

Ho rocked him.self to and fro in his cliuir with 
tears in his eyes. They rolled slowly down his 
weather-beaten cheek, and Psyche, watching them, 
let her own keep them company in solemn silence. 
One heart or the other must surely break. Which 
heart should it be ? that was the question. Big 
drop.s stood upon the old man’s brow. It wa.s 
clem* the disappointment wrung his very soul. 
The opium-fever made him see things ever in 
extremes. If Liunell wasn’t rich, tlien Linnell 
was a beggar, and would drag down his Psyche 
to tlie grave or the workhouse. His agony stood 
out visibly in every line of his face. At last 
Psyche could stand the sight no longer. 81ie 
flung herself upon him with tears and sobs. 
‘Papa,’ she cried piteously, ‘my dear, darling 
father ; I love you, I love you, very, very 
dearly !* 

‘I know it, Psyche,’ the old man amswered in 
heart-broken tones, with his hand on his heart — 

♦ 1 know it ; 1 know it.’ 

‘Ask me anything but that, Papa,’ Psycho burst 
out, all penitent, ‘and I’ll gladly do it.’ 

The pnilosopher smoothed her fair hair with his 


with a quivering tremor. 

‘Well, I want you to do one thing for me,’ her 
father went on, ‘one thing only. I won’t ask 
you to give him up : not to give aim up entirely. 

I see that’s more than I could ask o? you at 
present. The wound has gone too deep for the 
moment. But young hearts heal much faster 
than old ones. I do ask you, therefoie, to wait 
and tliink. Remember how young you are ! 
You’re only seventeen. In four years more, 
you’ll be your own mistress. If in four years 
from now you love Linnell still, and he loves 
you still — then well and good - though it break 
my heart, I will not oppo.se you. Even now, 
my darling, I do not oppose you, I only say 
to you — and I beg of you, I implore you— wait 
and try him.’ 

Psyche looked back at him, cold and white as 
marble. ‘ 1 will wait, Papa,’ she answered, in a 
very clear voice. ‘ 1 can wait, if you wish it 
T can wait, and wait, and wait for ever. But 
four years or forty years, I shall always love 
him.’ 

Diimaresq smiled. That’s the way with the 
young. TJie present love is to them always the 
unalterable one. ‘If you’ll wait for my sake,’ 
he said, holding her hand tight, ‘ I ’ll let you 
do as you will in four short years. In three 
years even: I’ll give you law. You’re young, 
very voiing. I never thought these things had 
come near you yet. If I had thought so, I’d 
liave guarded you bettiu*, far better. But I want 
you to promise me now one other thing — say 
nothing of all this to Linnell to-morrow.’ 

‘Papa!’ Psyche cried, rising in her horror, 
‘Am I to let him go awaiy without even saying 
good-bye to him ? without bidding him farewell? 
without telling him how sorry I am to lose him, 
and why - why I must be so terribly diifereiU 
now to him? Suppose he asks me, w’hat must 
I answer him V 

‘ My child,’ the old man said in a soothing 
voice, ‘ lie will not ask you. He 'll pass it by in 
silence. But for my sake, I beg you, 1 beseech 
you, I implore you— try to say nothing to him. 
Let him go in peace. Oh, Psyche, don't break 
my poor old heart for me outright! I’m an 
old man : a broken-dowm man. If I have time, 
perhaps 1 may get over this blow. But give me 
time ! I ’m very feeble. Worn out before my 
day. Let him go to-morrow without telling 
your whole heart to him.’ 

Psyche stood still and answered nothing, 

‘Will you?’ her father asked once more im- 
ploringly. 

Psyche, white as a sheet, still held her peace. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, promise,’ the old man 
cried again, with an agonised look. It was crush- 
ing his heart He couldn’t bear to think that 
Linnell should drag her down to those imagined 
depths of bohelniau poverty. 

The poor girl gazed at liim With a fixed cold 
face. She looked more like a marble aWue thoti , 
a human figure as she stood there irreiisolut^ ' 
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Hi# he«rt wifchlii lier divided two way«, and 
frozen hard ^ith horror. But her fatbe!'’s atti- 
^ tude jtuoved her to despair. He was an old luun, 
he said, ami to refuse him now would clearly 
be his death-warrant. * I promise/ she murmured 
sloi*yly, and stood there rooted. Three yeai’s, 
three years ; three lon^, louf,' years ! and she 
dared not even so much ua tell liim. 


DO FARBOTS THINK? 

i 

I siiTVVOBK all animals must think after their 
own fashion, but I do not now propose to 
debate or gauge their general mental powers ; 
my (piestion refers to the use of phrases caught 
up by biixU in their captivity, especially parrots. 
As regards these, it is just possible that we have 
been too ready to speak of * parrot*! ike repelitioii,’ 
and in assuming tlrat the bixxls never attach any 
meaning to the sotmds they utter, lii spite of 
this being the accepted theory, there has always 
been a great fondness for stories in which there 
appears an application of such phrases as seem 
to bo beyond coincidence. One of the oldest 
and, I fear most apocryphal of such anec- 
dotes, proves this. We all know how Queen 
Elizabe til’s or somebody else's parrot fell into 
the Thames, was rescued by a waterman, and 
, (jn the man demanding a larger rcwoixl than was 
thouglit befitting, and a dispute arising, the bird 
exclaimed, ‘Give tlie knave a groat T 
Befoi*e 1 leave the apocryphal stories, let me 
ask if the reader has ever heard of the bird 
which won the hundred- pound prize at the Liver- 
pool parrot show? Now, I do not believe that 
there was ever any such prize at any show held 
in Liverpool ; but the story is a very good one 
for all that. At this piuTOt shon it was anuoiinced 
that the chief prize (one hundred pounds) would 
be given to the best talking bird ; but beauty of 
plumage and shape would be taken into account, 
«ind would turn the scale, if the speaking powers 
of several candidates were pretty equally balanced. 
A Liverpool gentleman lnq)peued just then to 
have a x>arrot presented to him hy a friend in 
the, African trade, the handsomest bird lie Inid 
ever Been, so beautiful, indeed, that another 
ffiebd, on seeing it, at once advi&ctl the owner 
to Bend it to the show. ‘But it cannot speak a 
word,’ said the latter, ‘ and the entries close to- 
luorrow.^ 

‘‘Nover mind that/ urged the visitor. ‘I am 
ftWaye that the prize will be given chiefly for 
talking; but the judges will give it to such a 
' magnificent bitxl os this, if it can possibly be 
done. Lend it to me ; I will enter it, and take 
tny chance/^ 

! ; TUo> bii'd AvaB lent, and duly entered, after 
warning from the owner that the specu- 
/‘Itoon.WBB hopeless. 

eamo off in a great* hull; and on 
hors^dhoe^shaped counter were two 
'Cages, each tiered by a hood, and each : 

parrot The judges w^ent 


from cage to cage, uncovering them one by one ; 
and the birds being roused by the light and 
bustle, there follow'ed an immense . amount of 
*Fi‘etty Poll ! Folly, what’s o’clock V and all such 
familiar utterances. 

The last cage , to be' uncovered held the bird 
we have described, as she was the last entry 
made. When the hood wa.s taken off, an irre- 
pressible murmur of admiration broke from tlie 
judges as well as the spectators at seeing so 
splendid a creature ; while on her part the bixtl, 
blinking and dazzled by the sinhleii glare of light, 
seemed to be looking with amazement at the 
endless row of cages. ‘My eye 1 wluit a precious 
lot. of iiarrots !’ she exclaimed. 

Tlvi eflect w^us electrical. The wonderful in- 
telligence of the bird — this ‘ natux^ul and spon- 
taneous speech/ so it appeared, carried the judges 
away. Nothing like this had been heard ; and 
they at once awariled the prize to a parrot which 
could not utter another syllable. Tlie gcmtlemaii 
wlio hud entered lier liad cleverly calculated 
upon the eflect which such apposite words would 
produce ; and lie was not mistaken. 

We will now deal with more trustworthy 
anecdotes. Some parrots arc very (|uick in 
acapiiring words, and are generally fond of di-s- 
])laying these new actiuisitions ; but occasionally 
a bird will he profoundly .‘•ileiit until the teaclicT 
despairs of her mastering a certain phrase or 
woi'tl ; their all at once, and uije.\pectedly, the 
‘scholar’ will repeat her lesson. 

A parrot owned by a family of niy acipiaint- 
ance will furuish .several of the anecdotes wdiicdi, 
one almost fancies, go to prove tint thinking 
powers of his tiibe ; but the lirst incident is, 
1 must fulmit, only a curious coincidence. His 
ma.ster hud tried for a long time, a.s tlie appro- 
priate season drew' nigii, to teach him to say, 
‘A merry Christmas ami a happy Now Year to 
you !’ but the biid, altlioiigh wonderfully intollj- 
gent and docile as a rule, waia upon this occasion 
obstinately silent, and his master gave up the 
task. But on Clji‘islnia.s Eve some friends calknl 
at the house, and as they entered the parlour, 
the hirtl, to their delight, but to his master’s 
astoni! 3 hment, saluted them with, ‘A lueiTy 
Chnstijia.j and a huj^py New Year to you!’ The 
guests w'ere quite ready to declare that this w^as 
the must sagacious of all recorded paiTota, and 
might even liave believed that such a pheupuie- 
11011 possessed the ability to stiuly the almanac. 

This particular parrot is fond of hoaxing the 
dog, an amusement in which many of his rac^s 
appear to take a real pleasure, and which Beems 
strongly to support the idea that they can think. 
This hir'd could imitate his master’s voice and 
whi.sile to perfection, and was evidently proud 
of his powei*, which, was curious, as lie was so 
afraid of his master, or w'as, at amyinte, so shy 
in his presence tliat he would xxever speak if 
the gentleman could seem the Jatter, 

however, hut step behind a curtaitt or dobr^ 
Charlie, as the bird always ealls hhnselti would 
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rattle away merrily, but stopped at oace if liia 
master showed himself* 

Carlo, the dog, may be basking in the sun, 
or snoozing harmlessly in a corner of the room, 
when suddenly, and quite of his own accord, 
the parrot will shout so exactly in his xnastei*'s 
voice as sometimes to deceive the family ; ‘ Hie, 
Carlo ! Cats !’ The tlog leaps up, rushes furiously 
into the garden, looking hcicely round for the 
intruders ; then, encouraged by fresh cries of 
♦Cats! Cats! KSeize them, Carlo!’ bounds over 
the wall into the next garden. The moment 
he has done this, the parrot, with a wonderful 
change to his master’s sternest tones, calls out : 
♦ Come back, Carlo I Come back, you naughty 
dog !’ Carlo slinks back, ashamed and frightened, 
evidently expecting to find his owner awaiting 
him .with a cane, Now, this looks like .some- 
thing more than ‘a parrot-like repetition’ of 
certain acquired words. 

Another bird in my circle is equally fond of 
‘cbailing’ his fellow-housemate the dog. In a 
very ditlerent tone from that employed to poor 
Carlo when ‘cats’ were referred to, this one will 
whistle and say patrouisiiigly : ‘Cyp, poor old 
Gyp! Does Gyp want to go out? Tlie .dog, 
delighted at the prospect of a run with his 
master, is invariably taken in, frisking and dancing 
about, and looking vvoudeiiiigly around in search 
of the supposed speaker ; but of course is always 
disappointed. * This trick is played by the bird 
over and over again, always witli the same 
success. 

This particular parrot is not at all like the 
last as regards sliyuess in Ids master’s presence, 
for this one, either from Ids own inij)udeuce, or, 
as is more likely, from Ids mistress having 
imliscreetly used the ]>lirase, will often say, when 
she sees the master put his hat on; ‘Now, 
Harry! get out!’ — meaning, no doubt, in tbe 
wife’s mouth, that the gentle man had no time 
to spare. I do not suppose tlnit the bird has 
any such thought as this, and if she had been 
regularly taught the words, there would be no 
great marvel in lier using them. What makes 
it odd is that she has not been so taught, and 
never utters them at any other time. It will 
be argued that the bird only does it fioni 
associating tlie words with the aclioii of her 
master putting on his hat ; but even then, does 
not this involve sometlii'ng uncoinmoaily like 
thinking ? 

This parrot could also dance the polka, or 
what she considered was the polka, and proud 
she was of this accomplishment. You could 
not please lier more than by asking her to show 
off lier steps ; and it was amusing, and odd too, 
to hear the bird, when she was covered up for 
the night, practising her dance. Whether she 
did this to improve lierself, or because she liked 
the exercise, or from no logical cause whatever, 
there is no telling. 

1 must not forget one anecdote of our friend 
Charlie, which is j^erliaps the xnost curious of 
any i have to record. , There were two young 
boys, brothers, in the house ; and their mother, 
Charlie’s mistress, was in the habit of calling 
them by name Reginald and Albert, using certain 
familiar contractions when she did so. It was 
no wonder that Charlie cauglit these up ; but 
what will be said of such an ap 2 >licatiou of them 


as the following? The bird, as with most parj:^tSp 
Avas not allowcil waiter in his cage ; so, when 
thirsty, he would aill in what may be termed 
his mvn voice : ♦ Roggie ! Reggie ! — Reggie or* 
Bertie ! — Charlie wants some water !’ 

Cliarlie has a great fondness for the pastij of 
which i)ic-crust is made, and this being known, 
he was often treated to a piece. He naturally 
looked for this ; ami when forgotten, .he would 
invite himwdf to have some, in the form of 
words which had doubtless often been used by 
his mistress ; he would say : ‘ Charlie.^ do you 
like paste? Will you have a bit?’ This ^^ollld 
be saiil in the voice of his ini-stress or her 
daughter ; lie would then add in quite a changed 
tone : ‘ Oh, rather I’ 

I am inclined to fancy that i>arrols learn, and 
perhaps understand, phrases relating to eating 
and drinking almost sooner than any others. 
One of my feathered a(’(|uaintances was in the 
habit of inviting visitors to take refresluucut. 

‘ Won’t you have a cuj^ of tea '/ Do have a ciqi 
of tea,’ she would say ; and sometimes it 
WU 18 really awkward, n.s almost coiii|>elling the 
mistress to extend her hosintality to visitors for 
whom such an invitation liad not previously 
been intended. This bird w’as also fend of saying 
‘Good-bye!’ and never said it at the wrong 
time. Wlieu the visitor wtis about to depiiit, 
he or she w'ould be startled by a voice trom 
a 2 >ersouage hitherto unseen, saying : ‘ Well, good- 
bye ! good-bye !’ If that parrot did not know 
that this was the proper tiling to say, and that 
this w'as the jiroper tune for saying it, 1 am 
IK) judge of parrots. 

This biid Imil been taught to count up to six ; 
but .she could rarely say the iiuiiil)Ci*8 all in oixler. 
She often mi.sse<l one, not tlie same ligiire, how- 
ever ; three, four, or five A\ere, but only one at 
flc time, her usual omissions. She wuis always 
conscious tliat she bad made a mistake, and 
on ‘skipping’ a hgore, w’ould give a shrill 
comical whistle and Ijegin again. Some kind 
of thought and cidculution must have passed 
through her mind during this performance. 

1 have alreaily spoken of the fondness of 
pairols for hoaxing or inischiet, and many 
instances might be furnisheil ; but they do 
not alw'ay.s bring out the ‘thinking’ sufficiently 
to give them a place here. Perhaps this may be 
said of the two examples following, but yet in 
eacli case the bird mu!>t surel}' have had some 
idea of the effect of what lie said. 

1 Avas once acquainted with a family in the 
w^est of England the father Avliereof w-'as owmer 
of some extensive biickwoiks and grounds near 
his residence. He used to be on liis ground very 
early, and csime home to breakfast. His time 
being limited, his Avife liked to have the meal 
ready when lie came in. She used to watch for 
him, and call to the servant as soon as he was 
in siglit. They kept a parrot ; but no one, it is 
certain, cA'er taught the bird to iniitute tliis, 
so it must have been out of sheer nuRhief that 
he acquiiHid the phrase referring to his master’s 
return. Often did his A'uice in exact imitation 
of liis mistress startle the servant: ‘Mary, here 
is your master coming across the field !’ Mary 
would hurry up with the breakfast tackle, the 
clatter whereof would alarm her mistr^s, V^ho 
naturally supposed that the girl had oeeii Mr, 
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el^ 8it hand j and the lady wonld 
hasten frnni h^r room possibly fifteen or twenty 
mmntes before she need have fmpeareci, only to 
'find that the parrot— who woukf exult in a deep 
ehuckle—had hoaxed them again. 

That these birds are the same in all parts of 
the iivorld is sufficiently proved Ijy an anecdote 
which another friend, a very intelligent Singalese, 
told me, referring to his own people. A parrot 
had long been kept by his family, who belonged 
to the Eoman Catholic Singalese, and the bird 
Would Bemetimes stiu’tle my friend’s mother, 
when perhaps she was, so to speak, * up to her 
eyes^ in household work, and much indisposed 
to receive visitors, by assuming the voice of one 
of the daughters, and exclaiming, as if alarmed : 
‘Mother! mother I the priest is coming!’ Then 
the poor woman wmuhl at once cease her work, 
and throw an apron over her hfad, aftor the 
manner of Singalese women, in order decorously 
to meet the holy father, who was not near the 
place. The bird di<l this several times, but yet j 
did not repeat the call over and over again 
throughout the day, as she would r(*peat other 
sentences she had picked up j so it I'eally does 
look as though she liad some kuowhalge of the 
meaning of the words au<l took a mischievous 
pleasure in their effect. 

Parrots have a bad reputation as being spiteful 
and cruel, I daresay this is often true ; but 
many of them are gentle and affecti^maU*, and i 
all nave a dog-like fac’ulty of remembering I 
members of a family who have left home. I^lns 
may appear to the reader as an unlikely power, 
yet one of the birds almdy quoted— our friend 
of the polka — was very fond ol one of her young 
mistresses, wlio married and went away. When 
she came home to see her friends, the bird would 
recognise her step before seeing her, and would 
call with evident pleasure: ‘Hallo, Flo! Come 
aloft", Flo!’ Now she might, indeed must have 
heard the girls’ brothers thus greet her ; but how 
did the parrot know the right time to use the 
expressions, and that they were to be used to 
this particular sister ^ I can suggest no explana- 
tion beyond my first theory, that the birds 
think. 

As regar<ls the affection of parrots, most 
persons who have kept them will have sonie 
corroborative anecdotes to tell, and yet the birds 
have a reputation for spitefuluess and malice- 
bearing. This last acc’U8ati<m, by tlie way, tends 
to support a belief in their tliinking. 1 again 
admit that they are often spiteful ; but they have 
generally been teased a good deal and their 
twiners *^poilt 

The pan-ot last described was fond of all the 
family m which she lived, a tolerably large one ; 
itttd when let out of her cage, whicli was usually 
doftfe an hour every day, she would go from 
OWr ^ chair and kiss in her fashion every 
How did she learn that a kiss was 
usual way of showing affection ? She might 
1 i^b^ips have been taught to do this meclianically 
I to bi^e person ; but to go the round of the 
one after rite other was her own idea 
had one for a parrot. That 

S mw what she . was doing, and what was 
of a kissi was made abundantly 
|||^ mother times, for instance, when her 
foriher Mis? Florence came in, 


the bird would say very softly : ‘Como and kiss 
me, darling !' and appear supremely delight^ 
when the young lady complied, which I need 
hardly say was always the case. 


THE GOLDEN LAMP: 

A TALE OP PI.SHEU’S FOLLY. 

CHAP. III.— CONCLUSION. 

Holding up the lantern and peering downwards, 
John Westcott found himself at the head of a 
flight of brick steps. These steps were incom- 
modiously narrow, being built up betw^ceu the 
outer and inner walls of the old mansion. It 
was impossible, with such broad shoulders as 
Westq^)tt’s, to descend otherwise than obliquely. 
The sensation was not agreeable ; less so, even, 
than being lowered into a well, for a rope is 
fioinctbing : here tlie connecting link with the 
outer world was, as it were, completely cut off ; 
even the sound of Marian’s piano having gradu- 
ally died out. Or had she stopped playing ? 
thouglit Westcott. Had Mr Cartel’ awoke? 

Although the chilling draught of air Was 
lessened when llie panel was closed, the cold 
damp atmosphere, ami that peculiar miLstinesa 
w’hich clings to vaults and such dike underground 
plac’cs, became more perceptible at, every step ; 
and these steps seemed endless. • Yet he ^Jiad 
proposed to return in ten minutes. Was it 
possible to complete this expedition in search of 
Ills old uncle’s gold in so short a time? It 
scarcely seemed probable. Ami yet Westcott did 
not despair. The encouraging look which Marian 
had given him inspii ed confidence in his purpose. 
If he had acted impulsively, the motive had been 
a good one. His prompt decision was stimulated 
by a keen desire to save his uncle’s firm from 
ruin : in truth, he had been seized with an unde- 
lined sen.se of apprehension when first encounter- 
ing the Indian servant in his travels. The man 
had told him, in a rambling way, that Mr Girdle- 
stone’s death might jmove a serious blow to the 
business; ami he had implored liis ‘young 
master,’ as be bad called Westcott— for be had 
known him wdien a hoy— to proceed without h>88 
of time to Fisher’s Folly ami put matters right 
while thej-e was still time. The man had 
awakened a deep interest in Westcott^s mind 
concerning 1he old house and ils surroundings, 
not omitting the beautiful Miss Carter. Indeed, 
the young man had pictured to lnni«»elf a lovely 
girl, from the Indian’s description, lighting the 
(hdden Lamp, long before the ‘vision' came in 
sight. The first glimpse of Marian, when entering 
the precincts of Fisher’s Folly a few hours ago, 
had somewhat resembled the realisation of a 
dream. 

But Westcott had no time for such reflections 
at this moment ; for he had reached the foot of 
the steps and had come upon a long passage. 
was at right angles to the steps : it widened out 
sufficiently to enable him to walk straight ahead. 
He at once quickened his pace ; but he was care- 
ful as he advanced to observe every^ detail ol the 
brickwork ; for he dreaded the mere thought of 
losing his way in such a dark and mysteriotwi 
locality. 

To any one with a belief in the aftpematuvalj 
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however slight, this was not an expedition likely 
td awaken a feeling of scepticism. More than 
one strange fancy flashed across We8tcott*s brain, 
A sudden current of air, which he now encoun- 
tered, was like the icy breath of some unseen 
phantom that had hurried by. But this only 
proved to be, when he raised his lantern and 
examined the walls, a small iron grating, which 
was doubtless placed there for ventilation. But 
he had no sooner explained away this phenomenon 
than a more weird sensation seized upon him. 
The noise of muffled footsteps broke upon his 
ear — footsteps that' seemed to be approaching 
nearer and nearer, for each moment they sounded 
more distinctly, and beyond the passage along 
which he was advancing. Was it the tread of a 
sentinel, in the shape of Mr Oirdlestone’s ghost, 
on guard over the bags of gold? Westcott stripped 
and listened. The sound of the footstep ceased : 
he had heard the echo of his own footfall in an 
extensive vault. A pace beyond where he had 
stopped would have brought liim t() the entrance: 
a tew feet more and he would probably have 
fallen head foremost into the cellar. 

Was it to be wondered at that the Indian 
servant, Westcott now thought, had fled so pre- 
cipitately from this house in Fisher’s Folly after 
his master’s death ? If he had once followed him 
into these vaults, as the man professed to have 
done, his sudden dread could be understood. Mr 
Girdlestoiie must have seemed, in the eyes of this 
unreflecting native, sometliing almost superhuman 
— a being whose disembodied spirit luuinted 
Fisher’s Folly. Had not a shadowy form, as he 
imagined, appeared to him when he was on the 
point of revealing the secret? Even Westcott, 
wlio w.is among the most sceptical concerning 
disembodied spirits, began to exi:)erience a certain 
indefinable tremor ; for the vault at the edge of 
which he now found himself liavl no visible limit. 
The light from tlie lantern in whiclievcr way he 
directed it gave him no rdue as to tlie dimensions 
of the place : it was, he couhl only conclude, an 
immense cellar. lie shrank back with a natural 
feeling of hesitation. Which direction should he 
take? If he descended and went forward into 
the impenetrable darkness, tlie chance of finding 
his way back appeared remote. His only plan 
would be to follow, if possible, the direction of 
the wall, either to the riglit or to the left. By 
this means he might, without abaudouing all 
hope, continue tlie search. 

Before taking another step forward, however, 
ho resolved to make a close examination of tlie 
spot. And lie soon discovered that the entrance 
to, this passage along which he had come had 
been cut out of the brick wall. The hole was 
unsymmetrical, but suflicicntly large for an 
ordinary -si zed man to pass tbrougb. The bricks 
which had doubtless been taken from this hole 
lay in a heap two or three feet below. While 
inspecting this heap, over which he had been on 
the point of stumbling, the light from the lantern 
fell upon something which set Westcott’a heart 
beating fast. The floor of the cellar, as far as he 
could see, was unpaved : it was covered with 
damp-looking clay. He crept down over the 
bricks and alighted upon it. The clay was 
trodden down into a distinct footpath towards 
the left and close under the wall ! To what point 
oould this footprith lead? Westcott did not 
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hesitate another second. Bending forward, with/ 
the lantern almost touching the ground, he care- 
fully followed the beaten track'!! Presently he 
stopped and raised' the lantern. He was standing* I 
opposite a closed door. In In’s impatience he 
struck it with his heel ; but it resisted the shock. 
He hastened to detach the key from the lantern 
and place it in the keyhole. It fitted the lock : 
but no force would move the key ; it yesisted all 
his efforts to turn it. 

Westcott drew the key out of the lock in 
despair. He stood looking at it with puzzled 
face. But presently the puzzled expression 
changed. His eyes became hopeful and animated. 
He noticed marks of rust upon the key— marks 
which were not there when he placed it in the 
lock. He knelt down and opened the lantern. 
Having unscrewed ihc, lamp near the wick he 
found the lower part more than half full of oil. 
He poured some drops upon the key and again 
thrust it in tlie keyhole. After some persuasion it 
began to show signs of yielding The key moved, 
then stuck, then moved again. Westcott’e patience 
was becoming exhausted : his face flushed, and 
his hand shook from excitement Suddenly the 
key turned, and the door flew open. Westcott 
raised the lantern hastily above his head and 
went stealthily forward. 

Meanwhile, Mr Cartiu’, asleep in his armchair, 
was dreaming about his old partner. lie dreamt ! 
that he could hear him paidng up and down the | 
dining-hall, while he sat at his writing-table | 
in the oilice below. It seemed to him that Mr 
Girdlestoiie had found out the disastrous state of 
affairs : tliut tlie discovery hud brought him out j 
of his grave, and that he was exerting all his | 
great liiiaiicial faculties in order to save the 
house ; and his peculiar walk, as it appeared to 
Mr Carter, expressed his anger at the situation. 
He fedt hiinsell greatly humiliated. He had not 
the courage to go and place the matter clearly 
before Mr Girdlestoiie. He was persuaded of his 
inferiority as a financier — though he had done 
his best, as he kept repeating to himself, he ‘had 
done his best.’ But tlie monotonous ti'ead of his 
relentless partner still went on : it seemed to 
enter into the very tlirobbings of his brain. He 
could not shut out the sound. At length it 
became so unbearable that he cried out in despair, 
and awoke. 

‘Did you call me, father?’ 

Marian was standing atf the entrance to the 
dining-room with her eyes fixed anxiously upon 
the merchart. Mr Carter put his hand to his 
forehead perplexedly. ‘A strange dream,’ he 
muttered. Then suddenly looking up, he said : 
‘Where is John?’ 

Marian glanced at the clock. The ten minutes 
which John Westcott had named had almost 
expired. Would he soon return? She listened 
with intense eagerness for any indication of his 
coming. 

Again Mr Carter passed his hand across his 
brow. ‘1 liave been dreaming,’ said. he. ‘Am 
I dreaming now V —and he glanced round the 
room. Suddenly he started up. ^ Where is the 
Golden Lami:^?’ 

At this moment, Marian, standing within i 
boudoir and near the secret panel, heard a * 
' slight noise ; but she drealded to Jook round ; 
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%h^ Ui'eaded , to take her eyes fi-om her father's 
S)>^ apoke to herself in a low tone of 
despair; ‘What ifehall I do 
• Immediately a muffled tone whispered in reply : 
‘Tell him everything. AlliswelL^ 

Mr Carter hud sunk into his chair. Marian 
approached him. Her face brigliten^l with a 
sudden feeling of gratitiulo and tleliglit But 
the merchant did not look up. *1 have been 
dT^aming,' he repeated. ‘I dreamt that Mr 
i iSirdlestone had come back to life — tlnit he was 
pdcing up and down this room. He seemed to 
know all about our troubles.’ 

Marian sat <lown beside the merchant. ‘Father,’ 
said she, ‘ f, too, have had a dream.’ 

He looked up with a smile. ‘About Mr 
Girdlestone?* Thei^ was always something cheer- 
ing ill his daughter’s voice. 

‘ Partly,’ she replieil, ‘ and partly about liis 
money.’ 

‘ His money, Marian P 

‘Yes, I have been dreaming that news hivl 
reached us about Mr Girdlestone’s Indian servant. 
He knew everything connected with Jiis muster’s 
aifuirs ; he even knew the meaning of that key 
which has been so long a mystery to us.’ 

‘ W'hy, Marian ’ 

‘That is not all, TJie news that reached us 
— in my dream --was that tlie key ojieiied a 
eecret stong-rooin. The Indian was conscience- 
Btricken ; and on his death-bed implored some 
one to come and tell us all about it. And/ 
added Marian, ‘some one came- --some one who 
took the lantern and the key aiul w\uit in search 
of the strong-room ; for in this secret place, as 
I dreamt, there are bags and bags of gold.’ 

The meiMliant was now looking keenly into 
his daughter’s face. Marian ditl nut return his 
glance, but she placed her hand persuasively 
on his arm ; for he had half risen from his 
clmiT. ‘idle only way, father, to reach this 
strong-room/ continued Marian — ‘the only way 
that the Indian knew of W’us by moving a panel 
in the wall, And the person to whom he con- 
fided this secret— a person related to Mr Girdle- 
stone— followed his iiistnietions and found’ 

'Found whatP 

Marian could no longer keep her father from 
starting out of the cluiir. He had guessed the 
meaning of her wwds. lie was b(*giuiniig to 
comprehend that, heedful of his anxiety, she 
i was trying, in her love for liim, to break the 
news, of some good Tortune which had befallen 
thorn, and in such a manner tliat it might not 
come upon him too suddenly. She stood looking 
attentively at his anxious face as lie walked up 
and down tlie room. He seemed to be master- 
ing the sudden emotion whicli the dawning know- 
-ledge of brighter days hud awakene<l. Presently 
ilaafh'u^put her liaiuis gently upoii his shoulders 
ahfi loOketl up into las face. ‘ It is no dream, 
5^|her.j It is true. The person to whom Mr 
't&dlestone’s servant couftUed all this is Mr 
But it was his wish, before raising 
’ aipecjbatiom, to make sure that the man’s 
,waa: founded. It is well founded; 

Weafecott is waiting to tell you all the 
himself-’ - \ • 

, father to resume his place 

He eat d^^'n, and with his hands 
iforeiiead/'' stared vacantly at ilte 


I fire. But suddenly he looked up. A quick 
step had caught his ear. Westcott stood before 
him with the lantern in one hand and an old- 
looking bag in tJje other. 

‘Mr Carter,* were his first wmids, ‘make your 
mind easy. The house of Girdlestone and Com- 
pany is eaveil. This bag must contain at least 
a thousand guineas, anil there are moie than' 
fifty like it in the strong-room. Is not this 
convincing P As VVestcutt spoke, he lifted the 
bag suddenly. It was yellow and rotten from 
age, and the action of raising it burst oj>en 
tlie sides, and the floor was immediately coveied 
with gold. The guineas clinked and spun about 
ill all directions ; and some of them, rolling 
towjuds the hearth, settled down at Mr Carter’s 
feet. 

Keitlier Jolin Westcult nor Marian’s father 
thought of seeking any rest that night. They 
wei^i too deeply occupied with a minute examina- 
tion of the cellars under the old house in Fisher’s 
Folly, and bags of gold that Mr Girdlestone’s 
relative had tliscovered there. No place could 
have better served a hoardei’s purpose ; for it 
was a secret strong-room that liad been built 
centimes ago iu which to store treasure in the 
time of civil war or seiious rioting in the city 
of Loudon. 

It would have done Mr Girdlestonc’s heart 
good, let us liopc, had he witnessed the pros- 
perous turn wdiich the old firm now took. 
Under Mr Cujter’s instruction — for Mai'ian’a 
father was in reality an excellent man of busi- 
ness — John WestcotL became in time us great a 
financier as bis unde had been before him. 
And when lie W'us urged to accept a nartiier- 
feliip in the house, n yenr or two after the 
memorable date of his return to Enghiud, he 
could not refuse ; for he and Marian hud in the 
meantime learned to love eacli other. BesidcH, 
the will which he lound had named him his 
uncle’s heir. And so, after their marriage, Mr 
Girtllestone’s liuuse was for many years their 
chosen lioiue. 

This old mansion in Fisher’s Folly, still stand- 
ing ill these modern times, is unteiuinted. It 
has a lonely and <lilapidated aj>peurance. The 
windows — including the great central wdadow, 
within w’liich the (toldeu Lamp once stood — ■ 
are begrimed with dust and smoke ; and the 
steps below are as green as antiquated tomb- 
btoiies. A gieat padlock and chain are affixed 
to the front door ; for the lease has run out 
at lust, and this iuudmark in tin* history of 
London will soon be dtiuolished and forgotten. 

LITERARY TREASURE-TROVE. 

It has been customary from very early times 
to employ the skins of animals as material for ; 
the reception of such writing as, from its import- j 
ance, w^as deemed peculiarly worthy of preservif- 
tion ; and leather of all kinds, from the tliiqjc 
integument of the fuU-grown animal to the 
delicate membrane of the new-born young, has 
been extensively used for this pui pose, All such 
varieties may conveniently be referred to as • 
vellum, ultliough the tej*m is properly applied 
only to the parchment obtained from the calf, 
and although the skins of various animals have > 
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li>eea utilised for the feoitipositioii of volumes and vious c 
records. tise i\\ 

The celebrated Biblical manuscript the *OuJex Philoso 
Sinaiticus’— about, the authenticity of which »o to Sici 
fierce a controversy raged soiiie thirty years ago to an o 
— is written upon the finest skins of antelopes, erased, 


VIOUS communication ; and Plutarch, in his trea- 
tise upon the Conversations of Ptintea and 
PhilosopherH, laments the failure of PlatoM 
to Sicif}", and compares Dionysius of Syracuse* 
to an old book from wbich the writing has been 
erased, but which is still tlefuced by the ancient 


But the majority of existing ancient manuscripts stains, which cun never be completely l^»moveLl, 


are written upon vellum ; those upon papyrus a; 
having yielded very generally to the inroads of t 
time. ei 

The ink first used probably was some natural u 
animal pigment, such as the black fluid obtained b 


appearing under the newly-written characters. 
Ulpian, the great jurist, states that a will can be 
either on fresh paper, on paper wliich has been 
used previously (‘churta deleticia’), or on the 


animal pigment, such as the black fluid obtained back of paper the face of which is alre»<ly occu- 
from various species of cuttle-fish ; but the pied, and that property can be claimed under a 
limited supply of this material soon led to the will so written. Gains, Martial, and Catullus 
use of a mechanical mixture of water, gum, and also refer to pill^mp^e^ts, tlie allusions in the 
lamp-black, and the characters were ])ainted, epigrams of the latter being to paper or parch- 
rather than written, by means of a broad -pointed inent so pre])areJ that authors could easily revise 


rather than written, by means of a broad -pointed inent so prepared that authors could easily revise 
reed. A.s ink of this simple nature was easily and correct their work. 

removed from the surface of the pai’chnient by Jn tlie middle ages the rage for theological con- 
the mere application of moisture, it was early troversy, combincMl with a constantly increasing 
found necessary to contrive some means of form- scarcity of parchment, caused the practice oi 
ing a more durable ink, and for this purpose the remaiiufacture to be resuscitated ; and as tlie 

expedient was adopted of treating the mixture writers from the fourth to the tenth century 

witli some substance, such as vinegar, of the were chicdly ecclesiastics, a determined and sys- 
nature of a mordant, which would iienetrate the teiiiatic clestrurtiun took place of the invaluable 

f iarcliment written upon, and form an ink not literary treasiues which liud accumulated in the 
iable to fade. A chemical dye, consisting of an libraiies of the monasteries since tlie times when 
infusion of galls with sulphate of iron, was after- the incursions of the iiortliern barbarians had 
wards used, as from its vitreous nature it liit into scattered the collections of antiquity. A.s a 
the medium einphiyed ; but a compound wge- result of the conquests of the Calif Omar, and 
table ink containing a good deal of carbon pig- the subjection of J^gypt to the dominion of the 
ment was siibseiiueiitly adopted, and was very AraUs and the newly-founded fanatic Moham- 
generally employed down to the middle ages, j medaii faith, the manufacture of paper from the 

With ink of this sort the best and most ancient papyrus ceased in the beveiith century; and had 

iiiauuscj'ipts wliicdi Iiavc been preserved to us not the art of making coarse j^apei-, known os 
were written ; and the sejairatc leaves, after being * churta bumbycinn,’ from cotton or some similar 
allowed to (Iry slowly, were bound together into vegetable substance, been invented in the ninth ; 
volumes, i’liny and Vitruvius, as well as other century, and paper from linen rags in the thir- ; 
writers, give receipts for the manufacture of leenth, thus suppl}'iiig an unlimited amount of 
inks, ihttterial for writing, it is probable that theo- 


volumes, i’liny and Vitruvius, as w'ell as other century, and paper from linen rags in the thir- 
writers, give receipts for the manufacture of leenth, thus suppl}'iiig an unlimited amount of 
inks, ihttterial for writing, it is probable that theo- 

111 times when paper was unknown and skins logical discussion would liavc deprived us of 
practically were the only substances availal)le every line of the ancient classical autliors. 
tor WTiting, and were scarce and coiTe.spondingly Fortunately, it has been discovered Unit how- 
expensive, the would-be scribe wa.s forced to fall ever thoroughly the efiacement has apparently 


back for liis supply of parcliment upon older 
books which ha<l become obsoleti*, or, in his 
opinion, contained matter of less importance than 
that which he intended to commit to writing. A 


been ]>erforined, sulficicnt traces of tlie early 
cliiuacters are so indelibly ingrained into the 
texture of the skin, that some of the ink can 
always be reiideied visible by the aid of chemical 


practice was therefore initiated of removing the reagents; and thus many most valuable ancient 


characters fii*bt written by washing oil* the old w^orks have been locovered, allhougli loo fre- 
iiik, or more mechanically by scraping the parch- quently in a fragmentary and mutilated coii- 
ment with a knife, thus in some measure repeat- dition. If a parchment from which the first 
ing the original process of preparing tlie skin for in.scri])tiou has been obliterated be carefully 
Use by rubbing it with pumice-. stone, ddie sur- washed with a test for iron, such as a fcolution 
face of parchment which had been subjected to of nut-galls, and then exposed to the ui-tion of 
treatment of this nature, especially if subse- light, some of the metallic portion of the ink 
quently polished, would not show any traces of absorbed by the porous texture of the skin will 
the first writing, and was again available fur use. become more or less discernible to a practised e^e 
Thus' arose a class of manuscripts known as by reason of the formation of a black precipi^ 
^codices rescript!,’ rewritten books; or as ‘palirnp- tate, due to the restoiation of the gallic acid and 
eests,’ literally, ‘again-rubbed’ books* The prac- tanning material ; and thus many palirnpseats 
tice, as originally followed out, has given rise to of the liighest importance have been deciphered 


but little iucouveuieiice ; for the ancient book- during tlie hi.'^t two hundred years. This metljod 
sellers were good judges, and took care never to of rendering hidden writing visible is of com- 
desti'oy a valuable treatise, but only obliterated paratively modern origin, and attracted very little 
such works as had no sale in the limited literary attention until the experiments of Blagden upon 
market of the ancient world. some parchment manuscripts of the in/iih to the 

Freiluent references to palimpsests occur in fifteenth cenuiries produced some very remaik^ 
the classical authors. Cicero laughingly alludes to able results. Tlie modern art of photography, ^ 
tihe parsimony of his frieiul Trebatius, the juris- too, has been impressed into the service of reMo* ■ 
consult, who, to write a letter, erased some pro- ration, fur it is found that many porchuienla j| 
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lirhicli ar0 tod d^cavod to bear the eomewhat 
rough baudlliig of the laboratory, and the char- 
act^ upon which are quite illegible to ordinary 
'vidoh, are yet capable of giving up their secrets 
to the camera and the sensitive gelatine plate. 

The Syriac collection of manuscripts which 
was Wught from the monastery of St Mary 
Deipara, in the Nitrian desert in Kgypt, and is 
now in the British Museum, is very rich in 
palimpsests. It includes, in ad<lition to Biblical 
fragments, some portions of a sixth-century copy 
pf the * Iliad/ and a unique manuscript of the 
* Annals’ of the Homan historian Licinianus. 
The latter is a curious example of a double 
palimpsest. The historian was carefully washed 
out by a Latin grammarian of the sixth cen- 
tury, who in his turn was ignominiouNly effaced 
by a Syriac monk some few centuries later. The 
sixth -century manuscript known as the ‘ Codex 
Regius’ or ‘ Ephraim/ which is preserved in the 
library of Paris, is also a rescript. The celebrated 
‘Institutes’ of Gains were discovered in 1816 by 
Niebuhr in the library of tlie C’hapter of Verona, 
where a collection of important manuscripts on 
jurisprudence had long existed. The hivstory of 
the recovery of this long-lost treasure forms one 
of the most interesting chapters in the whole ' 
annals of literature. While on his way to Rome i 
as envoy for Pnissiii, Niebuhr treated chemically | 
the ninety-seventh leaf of an eightli-ceutury 
manuscript containing the K[)istles of St .ferome, 
and deciphei‘ed sufficient to satisfy his acute 
mind that lying beneath was a portion of the work 
of some Homan jurisconsult of the Autoiiine era, 
that age when, according to Gibbon, the human 
race was tnost happy and prosperous, as the vast 
extent of the Homan empire was governed by 
absolute power under tlie guidance of wisdom 
and virtue. 

The anticipations of Niebuhr were fully realised, 
for, owing to the action taken by the Berlin | 
Academy of Sciences, tlie greater part of the 
parchment was tianscribed during the next few 
years by Greschen, Bekker, and Blume, the latter 
of whom used his chemicals so recklessly that 
he unfortunately damaged the manuscript. In 
1820, a first edition of the work was published 
in Berlin, thus restorinjj a book which i.s invalu- 
able to tlie student of the anti(piities of the 
Homan Law. 


THE RIVAL 8. 

, Bv Lkjqh. 

IN TWO CHAI'TEllH. — CHAP, 1. 

Mna -FjLtrtiHTON was a widow, and though she 
.was rich, handsome, und absolutely independent, 
;yet she, felt that her life lacked interest. Bhe had 
, istever had any children ; she was not a clever 
iW^man; and the wheels of her household, under 
^ care of a most excellent housekeeper, moved 
easily to give her even the occupation of 
folding her maids. She had tried going abroad in 
and for three montlis she had jogged 
over the Continent with a maid 
courier. But, wo have said, she was not 
' could noU rouse herself 

even' in^ Italy. Picture-galleries 
0 ^ and^ ihe music und incense iu tbe 
' produced! ia effect upon 


I Nor did she care for reading up her guide-book 
for more than a quarter of an hour at a time, 
and then it was so difficult to find the page at 
which she had left off, that when she returned 
to England she was in a hopelessly confused 
state as to the various cities she had passed 
through, and invariably associated Venice with 
Zenobia, and Home with Desdemona, which latter , 
heroine she also confused with Cleopatra, owing, 
perhaps to a certain similarity in the sadness of 
their fates. 

Since she had returned, nothing of interest had 
happened to break the monotony of her life except 
the loss of her maid, who had married the courier. 
Though Mrs Eluslitoii bad felt rather aggrieved 
by this desertion on the part of a maid wlio had 
been carefully trained and knew all her ways, 
yet sbe had given her a handsome tea-service, and 
had now, having got another maid, forgiven her. 
After all, it had its advantages, for the last maid 
had never got on w ith Perk the png-dog, and the 
present one was fond of dogs, and had consented 
to undertake his Saturday bath. Still Mrtj Flush- 
ton felt, us she sat sip])iijg her chocolate over the 
fij'c oil a foggy November morning, that her life 
larked iiiteiest, and she gazed ratliei* helplessly 
ruuiid the luxurious morning-room, as if to try 
to find it. 

‘ 1 will give a diiiucr-pariy,’ she said. ‘ I am 
sine my dinneis are always successful.’ She laid 
down her cup and, opening a drawer of her 
escritoire, took out her visiting-book. After a 
time .she sighed. ‘The Ellingtous and the Browns 
aren’t at h<mie, and the Carringtons arc in mourn- 
ing,’ she said. ‘After all,’ she added, ‘it is very 
early for a dinner ; and it ’.s very difficult without 
a mail to take the foot of the tabic. J think it 
must be an evening.’ 

She re-opened her visiting-hook at the letter A 
and began making a pencil list. Presently she 
stopped and sighed again. ‘ I wish I had a 
ftat'un,^ she said. ‘A mere musical at-home 
would seem to have no reason for it ; if 1 had 
some one to at-k them to meet, now !’ 

At this moment a footman came in and pre- 
sented a silver tray with three letters on it. Mrs 
I Flushtou took them, and carefully examined all 
three before opening any, wiiich is a way of ladies 
when they have little to do. One was a bill. 
This Mrs Flush tun laid on her capacious silken 
lap. She had never known what it was to feel a 
trilie anxious on opening a bill. Tlie second was 
a thin square envelope addressed in a lady’s hand, 
and with a crest on the back. This Mrs Flush ton 
opened. It was an at-home card, with a crest in 
the corner, ami ‘Miis Leith Leamington at Home 
December 7th and 21st; January 4th and 18tli ; 
February Ist, 15th, and ibth, from 9-11.30 o’clock. 
12 Buckingham Gardens.’ 

Mrs Flush ton perused this card several time$» 
after which slie laid it down, and, taking up 
knitting, clicked her needles fast and luriously 
fur some moments. Then she laid the knitting 
down and took up the card again. 

‘So like Mrs Leith Leamington!’ she ejaeu* 
lated, raising her eyes in protest to the ceiling. 
‘She always tries to do something new and make 
a sensation 1 Fortnightly at-honH*s ! — and the 
last on leap-year’s day 1 If tii^ isn’t Mrs Leith 
Leamington all over !— 1 wish' I 'd thought of 
fortnightly at-homes,’ she adtWl, after ^ pauses 
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Then her eyes fell on the neglected tliird letter, 
and she toofe it np with a slight look of curiosity 
at the unknown writing and the foreign stamp. 

‘My dear Aunt,' it ran, ‘I don’t know if you 
have altogether forgotten my existence ; but 1 
hope not, because I am going to follow the 
example of all scapegrace young nephews, and 
only recall myself to your remcnibrance in order 
to ask a favour. The fact is, my ten years are 
up, and I 've six months’ leave to come home ; 
but it is all very well for the Colonel to shake 
hands with me and congratulate me, and all the 
other fellows to look at me with the eyes of 
envy ; but I — haven’t a home to go to. I 
thought fir'-t of refusing, and -thus making myself 
famous in a moment, as being the first man on 
record who would have, refused homedeave after 
ten years’ service. But the ridiculous part (?f the 
thing is that I have got just the same feeling of 
a yearning to see the old country and all the old 
haunts, and no black faces, and wind ami snow, 
as if I’d a patriarchal roof and a welcome waiting 
me ! And so it was that I suddenly don’t be 
offended--remembered my Aunt Betsy, and that 
she cried when I went to India ten years ago. 
Aunt Betsy, if I come home, may I come and see 
you first, befoj'e knocking about a little ? Or will 
you say : “Yes, I cried when you went away ten 
years ago ; but all these ten years you have only 
written to mo once!” India is an awfully hot 
place for letter- writing ; the thermometer at my 
sitle is up to ninety degrees now.- -I hope you are 
well in health, aunt, and that you don’t think 
me a confoundedly impudent chap for writing 
like this.— Your afiectiouatc ne])hcw, 

Frkd Osborne.’ 

Mrs Flush ton folded the letter up and put it 
back into the envelope witli a curious expression 
on her face. Then she suddenly began to soh. 

‘ Poor la<l ! poor Fred ! Oh, if Mary had been 
alive ! Her son, that she was so proud of !— her 
first baby! Oh Maiy, little Mary! I’ll be a 
mother to your son ! I ’ll welcome him home for 
you, darling ! Oh, I Ve been a selti.sh woman ; 
I’ve been a lone, selfish woman !’ 

Mrs Leith Leamington sat at the top of her 
breakfast-talde, dressed in a llowered morning 
robe and a dainty lace cap, reading her letters. 
She was between thirty and forty years of age, 
and everything about her conveyed the impres- 
sion of being artificial : the bronze-gold of her 
elalK)rate ‘ coiffure the expression of her thin, 
handsome, powdered face ; the tones of her voice 
when she spoke ; and her striking morning 
costume. She was the kind of lady of whom you 
find yourself unconsciously wondering what her 
husband privately thinks about her ; but also 
the kind of lady whose husband is usually 
blindly devoted to her. 

Her husband was not at the breakfast-table, 
having left for his office a good two hours before ; 
so the splendours of the morning gown were 
wasted on a very pretty young governess who 
sat opposite Mrs Leith Leamington, with her 


eyes fixed on her plate, and a curly-hea<Ied boy 
of about eiglit, who sat at the side in a high 
chair, drumming his sturdy fists on the table 
and eyeing the jam dishes critically. 

say grace quick, mummie,’ he said suddenly, 


haring made up his mind about the jams. ‘Miss* ’ 
Lncas has been down for an hour, and she made 
me come down-stairs too, though I told her you 
were never down before eleven o’clock I And * 
we’re both so hungry.— Aren’t we, Miss Lucas P ] 
‘Harold, be silent!’ said Mrs Leamington j ! 
but she took his advice, and laid down her 
letters, said grace, and let breakfast begin. 

‘You will find Harold a very troublesome 
charge, Mi.ss Lucas, I am afraid,’ she said. 

Miss Lucas raised her brown eyes shyly, and 
dropped them again quickly as she fo;ind Mrs 
Leamington regarding her through gold ‘pince- 
nez.’ 

‘ Oil, I am sure ’ .she began ; but Harold 

interrupted her. 

‘No; she w'on’t, niummie. "\Ve get on splen- 
didly. — Don’t wo, Miss Luca.sP 

Mrs Leamington began reading her letters 
again ; but all the time she was thinking : 
‘Perfect manners— so shy and modest. Very 
pretty, too. She will be quite tlic rage. I must 
see if she has prop(‘r dresses,’ 

‘Do you dance P asked Mrs Leamington 
abiuptly. 

‘Dance ? Yes ! I learned at school ; but I have ! 
not of course danced foi‘ some years,’ she answered, 
and glanced doulitfiilly at Harold : was she going 
to he asked to teach tluit sturdy infant the art 
of waltzing? 

‘ Ah !— we ha\’e a good many dances here,’ 
Mrs Leamington went on. ‘I myself am going 
to have open evening.^ once a fortnight, and 
1 think of making two of tlieiu into dances, 

I hope you will enj’oy tliem,’ 

Miss Ijiicas beamed with siulden grateful sur- 
prise ; hut Mrs Learn ingtfm did not even see 
the glance. She was actuated by no impulse 
of kindness ; it was only that she wanted, to 
give these dances, and the presence of the young 
girl in her house nia<le a charming excuse for 
giving them, 

‘Oh, you are very kind to me, Mrs Learning- 

ton ! I <lid not know— did not expect’ 

‘Mother, Miss Lucas raced me all the way 
down-stairs this morning ; and she says she ' 
used to slide down the banisters when she was 

a little boy — girl. And she says’ 

‘Harry, if you’ve finished your breakfast, 
you may go and prcy>are your books in the 
school-room for ^liss Lucas,’ said his mother, 
taking ])ity on her ‘protegee.’ 

lie slipped off Ills chair and went ; and Mies 
Lucas, having obtained leave, followed him. 

May Luchj was an orphan. Her father, a 
clergyman of the Churc h of England, had died 
three years before, when May was eighteen. 
Since Ihen, ."he and her mother bad lived to- 
gether in a little cottage in the Devonshire 
village which was their home, and had eked out 
their scanty income by receiving as boarders two 
little Indian-born children. Then the parents of 
the children had returned, and the mother and 
daughter could not hear of any other boarders, 
and funds began to run very low, They then 
made up their minds to separate and break up . 
the little cothigc home. Mrs Lucas consulted the 
vicar, her huatand’s successor, and he advertised 
for a governess’s post for May. 

Mrs Leith Leamington was a woman of 
caprice. She had been troubled by the accente 
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of febe varicmn applidanta who came to Mee her 
in anj^w^r to hot adveptiscinent, and waa Rtnick 
by the fact of May beiuf;? the dan^diLer of a 
'clergyman and only twenty one. rtho wrote to 
the vicar who was given as reference ; and on 
receipt of his letter of warm reconimfndation 
promptly wrote and engaged M.iy on a salary 
Of ftfty pounds a year, thus bringing joy itdo 
the cottage parlour, and to the widow and her 
daughter, who cried over the crested not<\ 

*She will be just a sweet young Devon girl, 
*nd quite a oompinioii to me. It is very irk- 
some going everywhere alone. Oh, she will be 
tiseful to me in a thousand ways!’ Mis Leain- 
iiigton said to her husband. 

‘Will she be able to manage that voting scape- 
grace ilarry? that i< the chad qm^ition. His 
mannoi’s are abominable,’ replied Air Leam- 
ington, 

‘Oil yes,’ answered hia wife indolentlu ‘She 
is accustomed to the care of children, and studied 
<lreek and Latin and matheimilios with lier 
father, who w.i<. a great bcholnr. Harry only 
needs gentle supervision.’ 

*(><*utle fiddlestick !’ growled Hany’s father. 
M ’d rather tnnt to the Oreek and Latin and 
mathematics » ’ 

When May Lucas arrived -the night before 
the breiikfast-iablo sceme-Mrs Jjeamingtou had 
had a moment ol misgiving. She was so nni 
pretty. There was nothing aitificial about her 
flurmy brown hair, and her fair English skin 
needed no aid from the powder box. 

‘I may have no end of trouble,’ Airs Learning- 
ton liad thought, looking at her ^ I don’t want 
to be turned into a chaperon to my boy’s 
govornos.s ! ’ 

But to-d.iy Miss Lucas’s manner^ were so 
exquisitely shy and gratidul that Airs Jjcain- 
ington felt relieved. 

Airs Elnsht oil’s np])hew had arrived. The 
whole town knew it. ^frs Flusliton Imd lier^elf j 
driven ilowii to lh'‘ stition to meet him, and 
had brought the bnm/.ed young hero in triumph ' 
home. After ten ve.irs ol Indian native ser\i<e, j 
he had indeed iallen into a clover-field, lli-, 
aiuitjuazed into his handsome jouiig lace, seeking 
wistfully for some likeness to Iku younger si.sler, 
his mother, who Inul died nearly twenty y^uus 
ago. She iound souk* likene.ss in tlie eyes, she 
Mid ; and lie smiled at her, and said careless! v : 
‘Oh, I was always auppised to be the image of 
my father and tlien regrett<*d the remark, 
Mein" his aunt’s disappointment, and a-Uled, 
hastily, ‘except about the eyes, you knowl’ 
His father had married again, and liad bt^come 
alienated from the family of his fir^^t wife, and 
had died seven years before. Alis Flushton did 
think about him in connection with her 
1, aider’s child, 

‘Aunt, you will spoil me! You make me 
quite awkward; I am not useil to it!’ 
1^1 Oabome exchinied, laughingly, .v his aunt 
ahovved him the rooms she had had prepared for 
with blajnng hivs in both the liedroom and 
pmokingtroorn a<ljoining, and a regal supply 


0i^attes and cigirs in boxes on tlie writing- 

I *I knew yoti w0iili( emoke,’ rIio saiJ, witli n 
Iwigh of tri»iU|)lt. ‘ Kut you won't r.pend 


all your time tip in this room, Fred?’ she mildly 
observed. ‘You may smoke cigarettes in the 
dining-room, you know. 1 shall soon get used 
to the scent of smoke, thoiigli my dear late 
liuhband, your uncle, was not a smoker. But 
cigars,’ she adiled timidly — ‘well, if j’ou don’t 
mind, tlie scent of them clings very much !’ 

Her nephew laughed, and reassured her, and 
she then left him to dre^-s for dinner. 

Ami the temptiition was great, as lie sat at the 
bottom of the small oval dinner-table, laden with 
glass and silver and flowers, with the old Scotch 
laitler behind bis clniir intent on an oppoitunity 
of refilling Ins glas.s, and his aunt, elaborately 
head-dres.sed in his honour, beaming aemss at him 
and hanging on Ins w’ords — tlie teinjitation was 
great to tolfnir liis Imlian life with a touch of 
the ai4ventnioufl and to ])Ose as the hero of many 
a battle. But till' native truthtulucss of the young 
man prevailed, and the sLoiics he told his aunt 
gave a picture of bnrra(‘k routine, the stern duties 
and the rigoious diH'ipline of a sohliers life. 
H»‘ was lew'aided. for Ins aunt added all the 
coloiuncL traiisfonning Isim on tlie sjiot into 
a fhninthss hero; and tlie old butler ropoited him 
down stairs as a nice, quiet, meny young gentle- 
man, real oi^il to his aunt, who’s just iuir taken 
witli him. and il V easy to see who’ll be Inr 
heir. 

Indeed, the whole bnvn saw* easily wdio wmuld 
be lier lieii ; and molliers w’ith man iiigeable 
dangblers smiled on tbe young captain, and asked 
Inm to Ibeii bouses; and (’ajitain O'^borno, who 
w’ns enjoying his holiday, lliited w’itli every one, 
and gained univeiNil pojuilarity. 

‘Aunt Uets’v,’he said to Mr.s Flushton as they 
were driving home fiom Airs Leith ijcaminglou’s 
111 -t evenin<g, ‘wdio is that very pietty litth* girl 
who is staying with Mrs Leamington^ She was 
so very shy, and w^oubl stand in a conu'r, and 
sf’f'ined quite embairnssud wdien Mis Tjcamington 
cann‘ ami ])oked h<*r out VVHio is sin* /’ 

‘Oh, slie is Mr- Lidth T^eamington’-- goveinesa.* 

The young man w'histled. ‘She’s very young 
to be a governess, isn’t sbe T ho luuttejed. ‘ Poor 
litth* thing !’ 

She was indeed very young to be a governess : 
fur too voiing. Tlie whole of the ne\t morning, 
while she and Harold were at wmrk, the veib 
amo became eonlused in lier head with visions 
oi the young otiuer who had talked to her so 
pleasantly ami sympathetically last night ; aiul 
llarold’s eyes fixed in holy horror wdien she 
wiote down 7 + f> ” on the black board. How 
could he tell that ehe wag localling the tone of 
\oiec in which Fred Ofibonio liad said, ‘Till 
to-iuoi*row evening,’ as he wished her good^ 
night V 

This evening she was going to meet him again, 
and thou again on Saturday. ^5he became lost in 
a iileas-ant di'eam, 

‘Miss Lucas, that’s the map of Paleslim^ .and 
w’c’re still in Europe,’ observed Harry in an 
aggrieved and 6C|ncaky tone. 

Mhs Tiuca*^ gathered her faculties together, and 
began the geograj/hy lesson with great sternness 
unci dignity. 

‘I think I shall ask Mr«i Leamington not to 
take me ont any more ; I find society upsets 
for my work,’ glie said to herself sevetely, as the 
luncheon bell rang, and she and her choi'ge went 
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dowu'Stairs. Somehow, she never did ask Mrs 
ijeamin'^ton not to take her out with her any 
more ; on the contrary, she wore her best gown 
that evening, and bought some violets to fasten 
into her hair. 

Mrs Flushton sat in an armchair by tlie side of 
her drawing-room fire, buttoning a pair of swede 
gloves on to her fat jewelled hunda, and clasping 
her gold bracelets round her wrists. Her nepne\v, 
in immaculate war-paint, was standing in front of 
the mirror over the in an tel -piece, sticking a spray 
of white stephanotis into his button-hole. 

‘ Fred,’ said Mrs Flnsliton, as she fixed the 
last button of her gloves and arranged the folds 
of her velvet train, ‘you are to take down Lady 
Pearson.’ 

‘And who will be on the other side o^ me?' 
asked her nephew irrelevantly. 

‘Miss Graham,’ answered Mrs Flushton. ‘Of 
course you must take down Lady Pearson, as slie 
is the chief lady : you mustn’t forget she is doaf. 
But I have put Miss Gjviham on the other side 
of you ; I am sure you will like her.’ 

‘Lady IVavson or Miss Graham?’ 

‘Miss Graliam, of course.’ 

‘Have I ever met lierP 

‘Why, Fred ! of course you have I She is that 
tall handsouK? girl in yellow 1 introduced you to 
the night before last. She is only just come to 
I town. She is a great heiress, Fred, besides being 
I a very ni (!0 girl.’ 

i ‘Too much happiness!’ murmured Fred, — ‘And 
wdio are coming in the evening, aunt V 
i ‘Oil, every one 1 The rooms will be quite full. 

I We shall utterly outrival Mrs Leith Leamington’s 
; receptions,’ 

I ‘They are very jolly,’ observed Fred. 

I ‘ Yea,’ said Mrs Klusliton doubtfully; ‘but her 
■ rooms are very small. She is so proud of lier 
! Queen Anne furniture— all tliose spindle-legged 
I sitleboards and chairs, and those cabinets and 
I plates and yellov/ silk liangiiigs ; but really I 
am old-fasliioned enough,’ said Mrs Flushton, 
gazing complacently about her very luxurious 
but certainly not high -art drawing-room, ‘ to 
think that comfort’ 

At this moment the first guests wore announced, 
and aunt and nephew rose to receive them. 

' Fred Osborne made himself very ngreeable all 
dinner-time, an<l proved a perfect host He 
talked alternately with Lady i^earson and the 
stately Miss Graham. Mrs Flushton, at the other 
end of the table, was more preoccupied, and lent 
but lialf lior attention to the portly bishop on 
her right hand and the wdzened old judge on 
her left She cast anxious glances down the 
table to sec if her pet plan were progressing. . 

Towards the end of dinner, matters begcan to 
look hopeful. Her nephew and Miss Graham 
were chatting and laughing gaily. iMrs Flushton 
lingered over dessert as long as she could, and 
then rose, fearing the arrival of the evening 
guests. When in the drawing-room she went 
and sat by the heiress, and a<lroilly le<l the 
conversation on t) her nephew. The heiress 
turned her large vacant eyes upon her, and 
appeai’ed to be interested. Mrs Flushton prided 
herself on her diplomacy, which was usually 
rather transparent, so she soon changed the 
conversatian, and rushed away to speak to the 


bidiop’8 wiffi. \Yhen the gentlemen came 
np-stairs, some of the aftiir-dinner gusste had 
already begun to arrive, and the rooms 
rapidly filled. Mrs Flushton took up her stand 
by the door ; and her nephew, who \ra8 talk- 
ing to a group of men in a corner, also kept 
his eyes fixed on the in-coming guests. Soon 
a tall, elaborately -dressed lady entered, the 
ga.sHght falling on her tortured 'hair, and 
making the gold-dust, with which it was 
powdered, sparkle. Slie was closely followed by 
a small slight girl in a soft white ^ress, and 
with white flowers in her fair hair, and wdiosc 
big frightened eyes glanced quickly round the 
I'oom, lighted for a second on Fred Osborne, and 
tlien glanced hastily past him in another (lirec- 
tion. Gaptain O-sborno left the group of men, 
and the next moment he and May Imcas were 
threading their Avay down-stairs together. Miss 
Graham was standing all alone in a corner, stiff 
and statnc.s(pip. She liad only lately come to 
town, and her acquaintances were few. 

Mr J..eith Leamington slipped away early, to 
go tn his club ; but Mrs Leith ijcamington 
and May staycfl till nearly the end. Tlien 
Mrs Leamington rustled up and said good-bye 
to lier hostess. ‘J shall hope to see you and 
Captain Osbojme on the Itith,’ she murmured 
eflusively. 

Mrs blush ton and Mrs L(?amington liated one 
another witli that deadly liate whicli scorns to 
own a jea.son ; but they beamed a.s they pressed 
one anoth( 3 r’s gloved liands. 

‘Good-night; it lias been such a pleasant 
evening,’ eai<l May fehiiply, as she came up after 
Airs Leamington. 

‘Aly dear, T liavcii‘L seen yon the whole 
evening; 1 hope yon have had some supper,* 
said Airs Flushton kindly ; she liked the httle 
governess. 

May Luca.9 blushed and murmured, ‘Yes, 
thank youl’ and escaped. 

‘Miss Lucas, 1 inu.st congratulate you!’ said 
Airs Jjeamingtou as they drove away. 

‘Oh no! What for?* exclaimed May. 

‘Of course ho will haA'c all his aunt’s money, 
and she will never let him go back to India 
again. >She will buy him a commission here. 
He is a very nice young man, perfect in every 
way ; and it will serve Mrs Flushton right for 

her insulTei*able pride, she Oh ! I Imj your 

pardon ; 1 didn’t mean that!' And Mrs Leam- 
ington paused apologetically. 

But May did not heed the la.st part of her 
speech ; she was sitting bolt upright in the dark 
nirriage in a perfect agony of shame. ‘Oh, 
Airs Leamington-— don’t ! Von mustn’t ! He 
ncA^er ’ 

‘No, no ; but any one can see’ 

‘But I think we will not talk any more about 
it,’ said Alay, with a siuhlen dignity. 

‘ Oh, very well, my dear ; but talking does 
not alter matters.’ 

In this case, however, it did alter m^ttere; ftir 
Avhen Alay got back and up to her owU robm^ ehe 
flung herself down on the hearthtng find gfttied 
into the dying fire and forced her^lf to wuk 
And Avhile Mrs Leith Leamington waa sipping 
her cocoa as the maid took down her Lair, and 
thinking in a pleased way over this final blow 
she meditated to Airs FlushtUn’a fond and tender 
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ifefeit^\i)ilft^lt oi ^Ket 1 Vatge numbers, The changes of the oil, the varSa- 


: Ayitig ^ith the few remaining cinders, 

it was impossible to think he cared for her — 
her, a poor penniless little waif— not even veiy 
pretty ; he, who might be anything, do any- 
thing ! So clever, so handsome, so talented, so 
gentlemanly in all he said or thougljt ! Oh, it 
Wae'Oruel! But if he did— if lie did, it would 
ruin him. His aunt would be so angry— Mrs 

Xeaihington had said And then May sat 

and thought a little longer, and made a firm 
resolve that kept her awake all night. 

THE TREATMENT OF WATCHES. 

Yikws as to the proper treatment of watches 
differ so greatly, and are, moreover, so confused, 
that a few words of advice from a practical 
watchmaker are not out of place. A watch, 
to meet the requirements made upon its cay)a- 
bilities, must in the first place be treated w'ell. 
When it is considered wdiat continuous care is 1 
bestowed upon every steam-engine, how it is 
watched ancf guarded night and day, it apyittars 
self-evident that a ivakdi, wdiich is, after all, not 
only an engine, but one of a most delicate and 
complicated construction, should be carefully and 
tenderly looked after, Consequently, a watcli, 
even the most perfect one, will .satisfy its owner 


tions in temperature, the density or humidity 
of the air — all greatly affect the going of a watch ; 
and it is only the lever watch, of the most perfect 
finish, which neutralises those adverse influences 
to the greatest degree. As a matter of fact, no 
watch keeps perfectly correct time ; and even the 
best chronometers, used in observatories and on 
board ship, must be regulated according to tables 
which fix those variations to wJiich waitches are 
subjected. 

A watcli sliould be cleaned every two or, at 
most, every three years if it is desired to preserve 
it. In time the oil decomposes, gets mixed with 
tlie particles of dust which enter the works of 
even the best -(dosing watch, begins to act as a 
grinding material, and wears out the W'orking 
parts. • The best w^atcli wdll be spoiled in this 
way, and will never keep siudi good time as 
before. It fre(iueiitly liaj)pens that a watch 
requires cleaning iu less time than every tw'o 
y(jars, according as it closes badly or is exposed 
to mu(h dust and dirt. Any one having the 
misfoitunc to drop his watch into water or 
any other liquid should lake it at once to the 
watchnitdcer, to have it taken to pieces and 
edeaned, for a delay of even an hour might spoil 
the watch for over. 


even the most perfect one, will .satisfy its owner 
only W'hen it is treated iu accordance with its 
sensitive mechanism, when it is prciserved against 
every kind of concussion, and is kept scrupu- 
lously clean. As there is a constant accumulation 
of dust and fibres from the waistcoat material in 
the watch-pockets, which penetrates even into 
the best-closing watches, it is advisable to turn 
out and clean those pockets frequently. 

In order to keep the ‘going’ of a watch as 
regular as possible, it should be subjected to 
regular treatment ; that is to say, it should be 
' wound up always at the same time of day ; and 
during tlie time that it is not worn it should 
‘ either be laid down or hung up regularly, 

I, according to habit, as every wjitcli goes dillerently 
1 , when it is hanging than cither during lying down 
or wearing. In watches having a d(»uble (tase, that 
over the watch-glass should never be left open. 
An attentive observer will fiml that, if such a 
' ’watch is left open even for one night, the glass 
is covered with a thin film of dust, which Avill 
gradually enter the works even through the 
tiniest openings in the case, and thus cause dis- 
turbances, People should wind up their watches 
iu the morning, not only because they generally 
rise more regularly than they go to rest, but also 
because a spring fully wound up will more 
readily overcome the distui’baiices which afl’ect 
the correct going of a watch during tlie movement 
Occasioned in wearing it. Springs will not break 
so easily if the watch is carefully wound up, and 
, )s apt placed directly out of the warm pocket 
i^ainst a cold walh or on a still colder marble 
slab } and for that reason a protective mat is 
■ ^ii;abk. - 

capEicity of a watch, or, more correctly, its 
‘ , correct tinn^ is very much governed by 

' , and i|fS more or less perfect finisL 

expected of |he best horizontal watch 
:'!i|||pi|;^^fould ulw^m Mep good time, and even 
inferior' watches which, are sold in.' 
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1 STAND iH'iieatli the tree where once wc stood, 

We two, iogetliei, sheltering from the rain ; 

The flowers. are gvowdng, and from out thcj wood 
Comes the soft murmur of the doves’ nifraiii. 

Shall w'e e’er meet again ? 

I see the little path wheie once we strayed, 

The path run wild beneath the grasses’ sway, 
Flecjked by sweet sunbeams placing through the glude j 
The sttjps of tw'o passed over it that/ day ; 

Now one has g<me awmy. 

The hriar-ro'-e blushing flings its sweets around ; 

The bramble, gadtling o’ei the wooiiland ways, 

Its tender offshoots trails upon the ground, 

Or with the graceful bracken gently })lays ; 

Alom», I stand to gnise. 

Y^et not alone, for lingering by my side, 

Thy spir it maketh beauty Reern more fair ; 

Above all doubts, thy love sliall still abide, 

An-t give me stn‘ngth that I may bravely bear 
Aty daily weight of care. 

M. C. Salmon. 

V TO CONTllIBUTORS. 
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H U E F y PEOPLE. 

llY Mrs L^nn Linion 

He who would be ‘upsides’ with Hufry People 
must rise eailier in the morning tluin most of 
U8 do. And even then he will not get before 
them, nor be able to circumvent their biiH-epti- 
bilities, nor pj event tlie sliooting out of their 
fretful quills. Foi huffy people do not wait for 
outside ciicumstanecs befoio they are offended. 
Like spideib and silkworms they carry about 
them, in their own persons, the iniiteiial of hulli- 
ness ; and just as hticLs are never wanting where- 
with to beat dogs, so are there never wanting 
external angles of support and branches of occa- 
sion whereon to fasten the dun-coloiu'e<l W'cb of 
huihness and displeasure. 

Trities light as air are to these uncomfortable 
persons things as heavy as lead. A look, a W’ord 
- a chance observation tliat had no kind of in- 
tentional reference to them that could be made 
to have reference only by the most wilful tor- 
turing of application — anything you like, is able 
to fan those ever-smouldering fires into a flame 
— to set off those moral silkw^orms aspinning 
their gloomy webs at railro*id speed. You never 
know when you have offended these people till 
you find it oqt by their displeasure. You never 
know what will offend them, and thus can never 
learn by experience --for huffy people, like all 
others, have their ‘days,’ and yesterday they 
smiled at what to-morrow will make them furious. 
At one time they accept with equanimity a buffet, 
and at another they lash out at the approach of 
a hand that comes to caress. It is this incon- 
stancy, this inconsistency, which makes them so 
trying to deal wdth. If they had a broad line of 
demarcation between what would offend them 
and what would not, then their friends and 
neighbours might know how to steer. But as 
things are, np one can even guess at the shallows 
and sunken rocks, and the chart cannot be made 
Vit^hich would lay them down for guidance. With 
huffy people it is always sailing over unknow*n 
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seas libliing in uufathomed waters w'ulking in 
ii pathless w'ooil, and moreover walking in the 
dark. V^ou never know \vhcre you are nor when 
you have them ; and by accidenls the most ex- 
traordiiiaiy, in ways the most unexpecteil, you 
have fallen into a liole wdiexe you saw only 
le\cl ground. 

Tliese luiffy people are ticklish conversation- 
alists, unable as tliey are to beai the smallest con- 
tiadiction. Jf they are out in their facts or 
wtung in their dales it is wiser to let them wander 
than to tiy and bring them round to the exact 
point. If you ilo, you oflend them, and they arc off 
in a fume like a sky-rocket prematurely launched. 
If you are s])enking to editors, you must praise 
the contents of their weukebt numbers j if to 
I wiiters, \ou must find unmitigated tiash profound 
wisdom, or biilliaut poetry, if it emanates from 
their pen. If they aie painters, their ‘hot’ pic- 
tures must be called gorgeous colouring-- their 
muddled tints nuist be exalted as subtle tones--- 
their defective drawing has to pass as daring fore- 
shortening. The most friendly criticism trom a 
master in the art where they are not even appren- 
tices, wall set up those vibrating heckles of theirs j 
and they will be huffed and uffionted at what, 
with wiser folk, would be taken as a kindly 
lesson given lor pure love of good work and 
sincere desiie for a fellow-Liaftsman’s success. 
Nothing ot all this for the congenitally huffy ! 
It is unalloyed praise of all they have done, or 
— aveited eyes, stiff gestures, cold shoulders, and 
very brief staccato w'ords. ' 

Huffy people demand more than their tenth 
in the distribution of attentions. You must not 
have a dinner-party without them if you value 
their good-humour ; and they hold theiusclvee 
righteously affronted if, having invited them once* 
you go on through the remainder of your lj$t, 
leaving them out. If met by one of those dmadful 
persons who, when they are bidden to a 
seem to spend the intervening time in wanting 
to know’ of every one they mePt whoihpi^ tieyf 
too, arc dining at such a date at 
asked the familiar question, tlj^ey draw' ^ 
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dispkasuw and atjswer 
: I Foimtars havie not tliouglit 

ni lavito 'W Thoy do not tdd that they 
,di^e4 iUst keek at one of the ‘smartest’ 


: given by these worthy ‘amphitrites/ as 

' oi these' lines ouce heard them called. 

;:fPiat wohld be too wide a stretch of generosity 
kind to compass; for huliiness of 
ami generosity of confession do not 
together. But they speak as if they had 
persistently oyorlooked and intentionally 
the neglect of these iinkiud dinner- 
givera. For the matter of that, even when they 
aire asked they are sure to laid some cause for 
. a^indyanco at the feast to which they are invited. 
;,l’*he person assigned is unsympathetic, -and they 
alw^ays want some one else. Tiie man is too 
young, or too old, or of not suincieutly good social 
' standing. The woman is not j^retty enough, or 
SO confoundedly stupid— it was like going over 
a ploughed field to try and talk to her! If, 
now, it had been that other— or that other- or* 
tbat^r that! Any one will do as a peg whereon 
to, hang the sm Imtito of hutT ; so that, whether 
included or left out, the hulfy are ludty still, 

I .and , no one can rightly please them. 

, H they give a dinuer of their own, they 
find their poison in their guests. The gowns 
: of the women and the tempers of the men are 
: , the witches’ straws which work evil where they 
alPO laid, Mrs A was over-dressed, and Mrs B 
waa* not dressed enough. Mrs O’s go\s n was 
inade up out of two old ones which Madame 
ituff remembers quite well ; and if she were 
to 4ie for it she would swear that Mrs D’s 
silk was dyed. On his side, Mr Huff complains 
tliht Mr A was in one of his chafling moods, 
which he, Mr Half, considers an impertinence 
in any gentlemans house ; and Mr B was hi | 
j one of his sullen tempers, wliich is more imperti- j 
. nent > still, 0 would talk politics, which is next 
thing, to an insult in a host; and that dull j 
, dog 1) Would not take up the ball. And so on 
’ through the whole alphabet and every dreum- 
' Stance. Whatever they do and wherever they go 
1' , it is the same thing with these cranky creatures 
' ^ people, who quarrel with shadows 

and ai'e insulted by wdiidiuills, and wdio are 
/ll^entaUy wh mad Malays ruuning amuck are 
j^rsonally-— as utti*easouable and as irrespoiis- 

y, . ^JHufiy people take jiossessiou of your mind 
fand sonl^ aiKl assume their riglit to ’be offended 
j %ybwidb not viralk on the lines they lay down 
ybit. If the solution of the great mysteries 
; ,iC| life and thf univierse which satisfies them does 
not commend itself to you, they hold themselves 
pfeuded as by a personal wnwg, and make you 
|bd hard they can strike. In politics it is 
- iJib ' Sanifi. Many , a pleasant kind of friendship 
bri^en because the Huffs interpret 

S exts in one Way and their friend turned 
aid a^nl looked ut them from the other 
toteover, the huffy will not accept 
d toleittce^Of the nobler kind. They 
t^derstaiid the , right ^ of independent 
;, d^6nnd by the narrow egotism which 
siw oi, their being, divergence and 
epcmics to be oppos^I 
d h^il ; and wliife the dissentient hold 
bwh VIeke If ^ lluf& take umbrage and 


show thafi they do. The wrath of the intolerant 
Springs from other causes. It is not necessarily 
personal, like the displeasure of the huffy. It fa 
rather wrath u’ith wilful traitors— wrath because 
of disloyalty to something beyond the Self than 
because of offended egotism. With huffy people, 
on the contrary, the sin is purely personal. 

It is part of the hufHness of the huffy that 
they should refuse the right hand of good-fellow- 
ship to all artistic or literary workers whose pro- 
ductions do not please them. Have, you painted 
a subjei-t to which they are antipathetic they 
will hunch up their shoulders and scarce notice 
your existence the next time they meet you. 
Have you wiitteii a book they ilo not like! 
— they make it the subject matter of a quarrel, 
a coolness, a lecture, according to mutual agree- 
ment. < Do yon wander afield to even a didextmt 
school of medicine from that which they affect 1 
— they take that, too, ns a personal affront, 
for wliich they arc in their right to be 
offended. They are huffed w'ith you because 
of your very handwriting, and make your 
spider legs and cuileycues causes of irritalion 
as grave as a slap on the face or a Hat con- 
tradiction rudely phrased. They assume that 
you favour them with your worst performances; 
and, assuming this, tliey are liuffed accordingly. 
Yet they would be still more huffed if, in a 
temporuiy separation, you should forbear to Write 
to them at all, discourageil by the trouble and 
annoyance which your doubtful caligraphy .^^eems 
to give them. So there you are, as all the friends 
of huffy people always are, on the horns of a 
dilemma, and you have nothing for it but to 
choose on wdiich horn you elect to impale your- 
self. You have it to do ; so you may make 
lip your mind with what equanimity you can 
cominaud. 

A iloubtful possesfsion as friimds, these huffy 

C eople as hou.semates, wi\’es, husbands, sisters, 
rotbers, and all the rest, are true Killjoys. 
Their bones of contention are never picked clean 
and never broken and done with. Afilieted with 
fine feelings, the gentler sort weep when things 
go wrong- and they are always going wrong — 
while the sullen sulk and the passionate rave, 
A word, a look, will bring tears into the eyes 
of the sensitive young person who spends half 
her time in looking for tliorns and the other half 
in running them into her ilei-h. ‘What is the 
matter with Maria ? she w'ent out crying,’ oak 
the robuster sort ; and only one of the same kind 
as Maria liei'self can answer. Perhaps the 
robuster sort have been the cause of it all. 
Perhaps an unfeeling allusion was moile to 
doge, and Maria’s jHit pug has just depai;ted. PoTr ' 
haps a laugh went round on ‘carrots,' and Maria’s 
hair has a shade of red in its gold. Perhaps 
the grand stature of some Daughter of the Obds 
has ,bcen commended, and Maria’s four feet 
nothing quivered at the implied insult It may 
have been something even moi*e shadoWy aind less 
possibly personal than this, and aa unintentiolW 
as the sighing uf the wind in the trees j.but Maria , 
took it to herself, and met the pain with lew 
and the hulfiness of strict aeclnsjon for the , 
of the day. ' . 

Husbands and wives cui'sed wijth tliis toin'peS? 
eatiipt hope to make a good job of marriiqje, ’ 
what fonu soever it may be shown, Whi% ki4d 
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I of life is possible betiween people whereof one 
is always on the qni mei wetching for causes* of 
pain an<l o^ence, anti resentfng them when tliey 
arrive — a$ they must necessarily when watched 
for— with coldness, ponts, tears, or anger, as may 
chance Peace cannot exist in such a house- 
hold, because security does not exist. As a rule, 
women, being the more -sensitively organised and 
the less occupied outside themselves, are more 
inclined to be huffy than are men ; but some 
of the Lords run their Ladies hard, and make 
themselves supremely ridiculous into the bargain. 
How one's contempt overflows for those men 
who are thus supersensitive, thus easily hurt, 
and always offended, and who are never off the 
tenterhooks of wounded vanity ! They are not 
like men, but rather like fretful spoilt children, 
who think themselves ill used if they 'cannot 
have the moon to play with, and are gravely 
remonstrated with on their folly in wishing for 
it. Dealing with one of these people is like 
thrusting your hand into a bed or nettles. . No 
care can prevent those stings which make you 
smart, because of the inherent quality of the 
nettle itself. The wife of such a man has but 
a hard time of it, poor soul ! We can only wish 
her an inexliaustible fount of patience and good- 
humour to bear \vhat no care on her part will 
prevent, any rnoj’e than it could prevent those 
stings of the nettle. If the huffy one is a 
woman, and the victim her husband, well — he, 
too, must have patience ; but in either case 
there is no happiness, properly so called, and 
while the disease lasts, none is possible. 


DUMARESCi’S DAUGHTER. 

CIIAPTKIl XV. — IN TBiC, CRUClliLK. 

At ten o’clock next morning, according to pro- 
mise, Linnell presented himself at the Wren’s 
Nest. He was pale and anxious, for he liad 
passed a long and sleepless night— who knows 
not those sleepless nights, nioie' precious by far 
than sleep itself, when a man’s head wdiirls 
round and round with a tliousand tunes played 
deliciously on a single chord'?— but he was not 
in the least afraid of the rcKSUlt, for he could 
trust Psyche ; though Havilaiul Diunaresq himself 
might fade at nearer view into common humanity, 
Ke could trust Psyche —he could trust Psyche I 
How often did be not murmur to himself reassur- 

a througli tlio night-watches that let who 
i fail, he could still trust Psyche I So he 
pulled himself together with wliat enei-gy he 
might, and went round betimes to finish the 
portrait. 

Psyche, too, for her part, was pale and agitated ; 
but she was far too much of a woman aReady to 
jet her devote<.l admirer plainly see it, She, too, 
iiad lain awake on lier bed all night, not in the 
sleepless ecstasy of love like Linnell, but crying 
her eyes out in a fierce conflict of couuter-enio- 
lions. Till yesterday, she hardly knew she loved 
her painter; but we often learn 'ivhat we love 
-beat only at the moment when ai’e called upon 
to give it up. Now that she was asked to reiin- 
quiah all thoughts of loving Linnell, B#ych® felt 
to lierself lor the first time how her whole future 
nncbnsciottsly wrapped itself up in hinn 
Sftia ted cried am cried till her eyea sore 




apd mi : at least for the first half of thkt long 
lone night But about three o’clock, the wotnkn 
within her suggested suddenly that if she went 
on crying any longer like this, Linnell would 
detect those, red eyes in the morning. So she 
rose up hastily and bathed them with rose-water ; 
and after a long time spent in reducing the 
swollen lids to proper proportions, went to bed 
mice more with a stern resolve not 'to cry again 
td-night, no matter what cruel thought might 
present itself to her. And she kept the resolve 
with innate firmness, Slie was Haviluhd Duma- 
resq’s daughter, after all, and she knew how tq 
control her own heart sternly. Let it throb as 
it would, she would keep it quiet. Her pride 
itself would never pernnt her to let her father or 
her lover see to-morrow she had shed a tear over 
this her first great sorrow’. 

So, when Linnell presented himself in the bare 
little dining-room at ten o’clock, Psyche was 
there, fresh and smiling as usual, to meet him 
and greet liim with undisturbed calmness. Fresh 
and smiling as usual, but somehow changed, 
Linnell felt instinctively; not quite herself: 3i)me 
shadow of a thick impenetrable barrier seemed to 
liave risen up invisible since yesterday between 

them. Coukl it be that Psyche too? But 

no! impossible I Linnell dashed, away the im- 
vvortby thought, half ashamed of himself for 
allowing it to obtrude its horrid face for one 
moujent upon him. Such motives could iie\^er 
weigh with Psyche. Though Havilaud Dumareaq 
had wallowed in mire, his Psyche could never 
soil the tij> of her white little wings in it. 

She held out her hand and took his with a 
smile. Bgt her grasp hud none of that ‘gentle 
pressure he hatl learned to expect of late from 
Psyche ; that cordial pressure, unfelt and unde- 
signed, which all of us give to friends and inti- 
mates. A mail so sensitive and so delicately 
organised as Liiiriell felt the difference at once: 
he felt it, and it chilled him. * Good-morning,’ 
he said, in a disappointed voice : . ‘ we can go on 
at once, I suppose, with the picture ?’ 

‘Yes/ Psyche answered in tones she could 
hardly school herself to utter. ‘ It’ll be finished 
to-day, I suppose, Mr Linnell? Papa told me you 
thought youM only want one more day for it,’ 

The artist looketl at her with a keen and 
piercing glance. Was hia faith in Psyche, even, 

then, to be shaken? Would Psyche herself have 
nothing more to say to the penniless painter? 
He wouldn’t believe it — lie couldn’t believe ik 
'‘Yes, one more day/ he answered, *and then v^e 
shall be done. It’s been a pleasant task, Miss 
Dumaresq. I’m sorry it’s finished. We’ve 
enjoyed it together.’ 

. ‘The picture’s beautiful,’ I^syche answered, 
trembling, but trying to bilk as coldly as she’ 
could. She had given her word to Papa last 
night, and bitter as it might be, she would do the 
best she knew to* fulfil it. But, oh, how much 
easier it was to promise last night— though that 
itself w'as hard—thaii to carry the p'rofh&e into 
execution this morning ! < ' 

‘I’m glad you like it,’ Linnell wefit on; making 
up his mind not to notice bet toUe^a man feay 
so readily nlisinterpret mere tones : * I , 

g leased myself better tefw ; , hut then,. X aisyel 
ad so suitable a, sit, ter.’ i 

*^Thanlc yon,’’ Psyche kpswered Wth , 




^ pl^asw', to mo if I Vo 
of O^y-seVvico to joii* , ’*' 

^ '•‘tiittOir looioi BaOk ot her In surprise and 
aVrmy Hiia heart wasf beating very fast now. 
There odhld be no nuataking the frigidity of her 
time; ImpOMtiWe^ incredible, inconceivable as it 
j^med, psyche must have found out— lie wasn’t 
Catching. 

, hand could hardly L^iide his brush aright, 
tiilt tie went on painting through that whole long 
Vl^d^i'njng*— felia longest and most terrible he haa 
hv^r kno'^n— with the energy of despair increas- 
and deepening upon him each moment They 
ti^ed conunually— talked far mure than usual ; 
for each of them felt too constrained and unhappy 
16 let the conversation flag for a single moment 
Silence in such a case would be worse than 
unsafe : only by a strenuous stream of plati- 
tudinous commonplaces can the overflowing heart 
be held' back at a crisis from unseemly self- 
revektibm Linnell talked about the picture and 
its effect : Psyche answered him back bravely 
With polite phrases. Her courage never failed 
or flinched for a second : though she bmke her 
; heart over it she would keep her word to the 
letter to her father 

After all, it was .only for three long years : an 
, eternity of time when one’s seventeen j but still 
an eternity with limits beyond it Some day, 
«ome day, she could explain it all to him. Some 
day she could tell him witli a bursting heart how 
' much she had endured, and for his dear saka For 
, he loved her, he loved her ; of that she was 
'%rtain. His hand was taembliug on the canvas 
as he worked j till then, poor fluttering heart, lie 
still Soiile day you may burst your self-imposed 
barriers, and let your pent-up love flow down its 
. natural channel 

Once or twice, however, the pressure was 
terrible. Once or twice, the tears rose almost 
to the level of her eyes ; but each time, with 
a superhunian effort of will, like her father’s 
daughter, she thrust them back again. Towards 
the bud, especially, when Linnell, now thoroughly 
\ Wounded in soul, began to hint at his approaching 
departure, the conflict within her grew painfully 
> ilitbh^ meant to spend all the summer at 
, PetlifTton,’ he said with a burst, looking across 
; at bar despairingly, towards the close of the 
ii particularly once ; I almost made my 

InihS flp* But circumstances have arisen which 
ma]ke me think it best now to gm,— Though 
i, indeed; even yet, I miglit stop still— if other 
1 i^rcumstances intervened U) detain me.’ He j 
l^ked at her hanl. She gave no sign. ‘But 
; IhUt i^ms ^unlikely,' he went on, heai't-broken. 

' r ahall probably leave almost at once. 

IjUless, indeed, anything should happen— un- 
: ak]^«^dly— to keep me here,’ 

;} Ha gazed at her, des^pairing* Psyche faltered, 
it^rt within' her rose up and did battle. She 
what he meant One word would suffice, 
of the hand. Could she keep it 
Could she do her own soul— and his — 

' f ifljttsi-lcoJ’; And then, her father’s plead- 
^'Meurred An old, old man; a 

.lid I^r father’s pleading face, and 

promise I •her promise! 
siie must! It 'was 
hie— he would' wait' 




I Summoning up all her coui^g^ the answered 
[ once more in the same set tone, biit with agonised" 

I eyes ; ‘ We shall be sorry to lose you. It 's been a 
very great pleasure to us al^to see you here, Mr 
Linnell, this summer.^ 

Linnell noticed the struggle and its result ; 
noticed it, and— as was natural for him— misiur 
terpreled it too. A nature like his could put but 
one interpretation upon it. Then she was really 
crushing down her own better feelings at the dic- 
tates of mere vulgar prudence and avarice 1 She 
would have liked to be cordial— to the man, to 
himself — modest and sensitive as he was in his 
heart,' Linnell yet paid himself m^itally the com- 
pliment of admitting so much — she liked the man ; 
hut she would make no concession to the penni- 
less painter. He turned to his work once more 
with U stifled sigh of horror. He, too, had had a 
day-dream at hist ; he had thought just oucc, just 
once in the world, he had found the one true 
maiden to love him ; and now, the day-dream had 
melted a^ain into airy nothingness, and the one 
true maiden had declared by no uncertain signs | 
that she <oq preferred the worship of Mammon. 
Ah me ; ah me ! the horror of it ! the pity of 
it ! 

There was a dangerous silence for half a 
minute. Psyche thought he must surely hear 
her heart as it beat with loud thuds against her 
trembling little bosom. At all hazai’ds she mflst 
find something to say. She blundered in her 
haste and trepidation on the worst possible tack. 
‘But you will come again?’ she murmured, 
almost persuasively, 

Linnell Ipolied up, and hesitated for an instant. 
Gould she mean to relent ? AFus she leading him 
on? Never W'ould he ask her if she took him 
with anything less than her whole heart, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, on his 
own account alone, without thought or calcu- 
lation of money and position. *A painter's life 
is governed by many varying condi lions,’ he 
answered slowly and very deliberately. ‘ 
can’t come and go where we will, like moneyed 
people. We must move where we find work cut 
out to our hands. Ours is a very precarious trade. 
We work hard, most of us, and earn little. Such 
people, you know, must be guided by the moi'ket 
They must govern their motions hitlier and 
thither by demand and supply— hard political 
economy— paint what they liud the world will 
pay them for,’ 

‘But you ’re not like that,* Psyche cried, more 
naturally and unconstrainedly than she had yet 
spoken : ‘you’re well known, and can mint what 
you will Besides, you can come *uia go wherfe 
you please. You ’ve nobody else in the world but 
yourself to think of, And - it would give iia all 
so much pleasure to see you again at Pethertdll* 

Her soul misgave her as she spoke. Had she 
gone too far ? Was she breal^g the spirit of hfer 
promise now ? AVas she moving half-way, in her 


eagemess, to meet the penniless painter? 

Linnell, too, looked up with a fresh burst bi 
hope as he heard her words, *1 might coitn^^ 
back,* he said, eyeing her once more udth thdt 
piercing glance of his, f if only— *1 I 

something to come back fon’ 

Psyche shook with tb^Tor rsmors^: 
he^d tomfool it was an airfwl ordeal so ybung/ 
a girl Her father" should h^ve 'guai(^ he^ 
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.t6 eacli person teiwg 
i«iad4r ; ,In tb^ following years 

i^ikr p^i-ties visited Siena, The 

sn^ew 'pf tbf movement being proved by prac- 
:ilesabM|f0ri^|ice» Liverpool aud^lancbester organ- 
to visit Italy, and the Touring 
Oltib ie now a recognised institution in both 
%ese iiities. As frequent inquiries are made us 
necessary to form a Club and the 
01 arranging with railway comi)auie8 
WteU, the follnwihg account, supplied by 
4h .active ^meniber of oqe of the existing Clubs, 

' proy(^ intern^ and useful. 

, Tn tliei fii'st place, it is desirable to note that 
ill ! th0 Touring Clubs are strictly educational in 
fboir organisation and objects. At Liverpool the 
. (Jliib cbiiskts of members of the local branch of 
the Teochiers’ Quild ; and at Manchester, biachers 
’ b^Ve the first claim to go ou any expedition, 
i; After teachers come atudeuts attending Uuiver- 
'i iflty Kttensiou lectures ou Art. At both 'J'oyubee 
V jlall and Manchester a course of lecture^i on the 
y places to be visited, illustrated by the lanterii, 

, IS always arranged ; ami those who propose to 
‘ join the expedition are expoctetl to attend these 
lectures, llie result is that the party in not one 
of mare sight-seeing tourists, but of educated men 
, and womeii, who bike with tliem a large store 
; of knowledge as regards the history and art 
treasures of the towns they visit. It is to be 
hoped that this principle will be maintained in 
all now Clubs. Otherwise, those who form them 
will be deluged with applications fiojii all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, iniiny of 
Whoih can well afford to travel by tliemselvos. 

Tlie important points to consider in arranging 
a bmr are— (J) Tiine of year; (2) Iloiite and 
cost i and (3) HoteU. ( 1 ) As regards the time of 
y^r for visiting Italy, the months of June, July, 
and August should as a rule be avoided. lu 
cool Summers there is no inconvenience in travel- 
ling as far south as Naples even in August ; but 
where time is very limited, it is essential to 
ehoQoe a month when no iucouvenience is likely 
; lo h® suffered from the weather. Tlie existing 
, 0ub^ always mUl^e their expeiUtions at Ka-ster, 
achoo) holidays being sullicieutly long to enable 
. a teacher to be three weeks away from duty, 

(2) The route is closely connected with the 
i of expense. If it is desired to keep the 
i ; expanse down to the lowest possible limit, the 
' ' Club iuust make choice between going by Osteiid 
jUr bjr Eiirwich. The Toynbee Hall party went 
year by Ostend ; the Liverpool party by 
'lifarwich For , Clubs out of Loudon it will 
^ bu found that the Harwich route is 

, ^ more, convenient. The route via Hover and 
; llptlgia i» excluded by reason of its ci>st. 

I '.V®^<^%l»ondon it is immaterial from the point 
bf of cost whether the Ostend or the 

K»ut^ is kkou ; but from the country, 

H he cheaper. Tlie railway companies 
hay^ hitherto refused to make any 
hat^ver Ito the Touring Clubs : the 
feh0,^ga/'iby London, are required to 
#nd from London. As the 
vviheVa piost i>assengers from the 
tt Haatern system^ is much 

|iondmi, a saving of at least 
A uiade by adopting /fbe i 


In order to phtaln tieketa* th^ timpleat pto k 
to write to the Continental Truffle Mana(>er of 
Great Eastern Bail way, or oF the Belgian, Moil 
Packet Company, stating the route over which 
the party proposes to travel, and ask for ^ quota- 
tion as , to iarcs. It ihay be assumed that the f 
continental railways from Brussels to Italy vil 
tlie St Gotlmrcl will give a leturn ticket second 
clusb for practically single fare. In order to 
economise, it is usual to travel third class over 
the English railw^ays to the point where the 
Great Eastern Railway is joined. 

The cost of a second-class return ticket to a 
party of not less than sixty in number from i 
any Great Eastern station to Florence and back 
will be about iJG, 13s. each. To Venice and back ' 
the fare is something less. Now, if reference is 
inade^o any continental Railway Guide, it will 
be found that a single ticket second-class to 
Florence costs in London ^*6, Hs. by Calais ; 
£5, 17s. 3d. by Hiepiie ; and ilh, I5s. 1 1d. 
by Harwich. The saving eflectecl by a Club 
travelling together is very great. 

It filionld be notevl that these tickets give ample 
facilities for 6toi)ping at any place cn route. For 
instance, a party going to Florence usually stops 
for at least one niglit at both Lucerne and Milan,, 
the retuiu journey from Florence being made by 
Pisa, Genoa, and Lugano. In going to Venice, 
Lucerne and Verona can be visited ; whilst 
in returning, C’Omo or Lugnuo are admirable 
restiug-]>laces. 

(3) Hotels. The arrangements with liotels in- 
volve more trouble, as suitable hotels have to be 
secured at each town visited. Hitherto, the 
Touring Clubs have' been very fortunate. Large 
and expensive hotels are avoided. The most 
satisfactory hotels are those that Bat'deker calla 
good hotels of the second rank. No difliculty is 
found in arranging with these hotels to accom- 
inodam the party on jx’nawn terms, even when 
a stoppage is only made for a niglit. It often 
happens that an hotel cannot accommodate the 
whole party ; but tlie owner of the hotel ‘cliosen 
in the first instance undertakes to find rooms 
ior all. It is generally <lesirablo to arrange with 
the hotel-keejuT that he will bring all Uiggage 
from the station and convey it back again. For 
liotel expenses an average of eight francs or six 
shillings and eightpence a day may be allowed. 

If the tour be restricted to seventeen days, it 
j will be found that five pounds will cover all 
hotel expenses ; so that the total expense of 
a tour iimy be kept well wdthin twelve pounds 
from any (Jreat Eastern station. 

In oiganising a tour, it is important to ecseure; 
the aid of some one sufficiently acquainted with , 
continental travel, to guard the party agid^ 
difficulties that otherwise would he tiuforeseen. 
For instance, tlie expense of travelling is greatly 
increased by taking too much luggrtge, Itlggag^ i; 
being usually charged for on the Cbnt&eiiit ^ 
Luggage sliould therefore be restrictcfl to ‘tlie 
necessary wraps and the contents of a r 

bog. The presence of a treasurer is, easenti^*^ ; 
by changing all inbneys at a a aubstanii^ i 
saving is effected in the exchange. Almve, ^, !, 
the party should make itself thoroughly; 
quainted with the topography ,bf th^ towns to ;he 
visited, and in this way it wfil atoiij the ; 

md inconvenience of local guides 
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be ihfi milximitm iiumber, sixty the mittimtim. | 
The former brings the fatty within manageable 
limits, the latter secures the important reduction ' 
conceded by the railway companies. 

The following route-plan of one of the parties 
will illustrate how a trip can be arranged. 
Leaving London on the Wednesday before Easter, 
Antwerp ' was reached on Thursday morning, 
where the day was spent. Leaving in the even- 
ing, the party, travelling via Brussels, Metz, and 
Strassburg, arrived at Lucerne on Friday at 
9 A.M. A halt was made here until the Satur- 
day,. when the party travelled over the St 
Gothard, arriving at Milan at 7 r.M. Easter 
Sunday was spent at Milan. Departing from 
Milan on Monday morning, Florence was reached 
the same evening. A full week was devoted to 
Florence. On the return journey, one iiif^it was 
spent at Pivsa, one at Genoa, and two at Lugano 
on the Italian lakes ; the party finnlly reaching 
London eigliteen days from the date of departure. 
The party travelled leisurely, only two nights 
being spent in the train, and as the railway 
companies reserved special carriiiges, the journey 
was made under cii'cumstances that involved the 
least pos.sible fatigue. 
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CHAPTEK II.— -CONCLUSION. 

*My dear, what’s she going for'?’ exclaimed Mr 
Leith Leamington, gazing at his wife over the 
top of his evening paper. 

‘She’s an ungrateful little thing!’ liis wife 
exclaimed angrily. ‘To think of the way I’ve 
treated her ! just as if she had been my— my— 
my sister ! Hea[>s of people have asked me, 
“ Who is that girl who is staying \yith you 
No one ever gue.ssed from my treatment of her 
that she was Harold’s governess ! lakeii her 
out, and given lier evening dresses, and every- 
thing ! And now that .she should leave me at 
two day.s’ notice ! ’ 

‘Well, but wliat is she leaving fori’ repeated 
Mr Leamington. 

‘Oh, she gives no reason. Ileason 1 What 
reason could she give?’ 

Mr Leamington looked puzzled. 

*/ don’t consider it commonly honest !’ his wife 
went on. ‘After my bringing her here, only to 
stay barely four months. She certainly brought 
me three pounds and said she would like to 
repay me for her ticket ; but then there are the 
dresses !’ 

‘They were old oiles of yours done up, weren’t 
they V her hu.sband asked. 

His wife looked surprised. ‘Yes,’ she said, 
after a pause, ‘ two of them were ; but that makes 
no difference.’ 

‘Did she not give any reason, or say she was 
sorry, or anything T 

‘Ob, she cried, and apolo^^ised, and said she 
could never forget my kindness, and that slie 
couldn’t help it. But I told her that no mere- 
Words could alter my opinion of her heartless 
conduct' 

Mr Leamington rustled his paper. ‘ Probably 
the poor little thing’- he began, after a 


*Oh, of course, if you are going to take her 


part, you may as Well say at once that it I " 
that was in the wrongs and that I haven’t been 
kind to her.* 

‘Noj 1 don’t say that; but 1 do thiuk th^ 
girl is a good little girl, and very conscientious, 
and has got on capitally with Harold : the little 
cub is really getting into shape ; and I am sorry 
she is going ; but I ’m sure she wouldn’t go and 
put you to all the inconvenience mf getting a 
new governes.s without a proper reason. And I 
don’t see why any lady should be pressed for lior 
3*ea3ons— no, I don’t. And 1 shall tell Her that if 
she tries for a new situation I shall be delighted 
to give her a testimonial.’ 

Mrs Leith Leamington sat and stared at her 
husband. He read his newspaper. Tiiey had 
been married ten years and he had never I'evolted 
before. For five minutes Mrs Leamington gazed 
at him more in amazement than in angei*, and 
the silence grew oppressive. ]\lr Leamington, 
grew uneasy, and, with irritable nervou8nes$, 
bdded his newspaper into a small square and 
went on reading. 

Airs Leamington rose and kd't the room. 

* Miss Lucas,’ said Mr.s Leamington coldly next 
morning, ‘if you can make it convenient to leave 
thi.s aflernoon instead of this evening, I shall be 
obliged.’ 

May Lucas’s eyes filled with tears, but she 
murmured assent. So that afternoon, before Mr 
Leamington returned from his ollice, a cab drove ■ 
up to the door, and May’s trunk was hoisted up 
by the driver, and May came down ond got in, 
with no comforting knowledge of any sympathetic 
friend left behind, except Harold, who sobbed 
bitterly, and begged to bo taken too. 

I All die way to the station she kept far back 
in the cab, but her eyes wore on the busy streeU, 
^nnd often she started, and the colour came into 
her chetdis as she canglit sight of a figiu'C that 
seemed familiar, and then lier face fell again — 
it was always some one tdse. At the station also 
she gave a wLstful glance up and down, though I 
a railway station is an unlikely place to choose ■ 
as a promenade, unless you happen to be seeing 
a friend oU‘ or are meditating a journey. Then 
the train rushed in, and May got humedly into 
a third-class carriage, leaving her box to fate, 
for fear the train sliould go oit without her ; and 
then tlic crowd stood back, the doors were banged 
to, the whistle sounded, and the engine pulled 
out clouds of sleam and started oil', caring little 
how many lovers and how many hoiies it left 
behind, or how many lives it was severing, for 
good or foi ill. And May leant back and #httt 
her tired eyes, and was carried home into beau- 
tiful peaceful old Devon. 

All the world had gone wrong with Mrs 
Flusliton. Her nephew had followed a dismissed 
governess into the country, and he had ' gone to ^ 
ask her to be his wife. Mrs Flushton bad : 

her miiul freely to him on the subject — perhaps I 
she had been a triHe harsh, but then her dis- i 
appointment had been bitter, and tie blow had, 
been so unexpecteil. ' He had answered her very , 
gently and very ftnnly, and had only a Httw 
angry when sue had said something aboifct her \ 
fortune that she had intended to leave hluiv j ABd/ 
had answ'ered that it her love and ;n# 
fortune that he had asked of her, and /that 
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^^^^>l>»:',>^?^ae88,lb'%im^it1^a8 the first 
fed* ktth<*rn in his life— and then he had 
eijOe'^Mtie to the dismissed governess, to lay 
, hitti«^f at that girl’s feet, her own boy, that she 
i had grown so fond of ! — he had gone, and Mrs 
ffasitW was niiaerable. , . . » 

i ; She sat knitting by the fire, her fair, fat, good- 
;'.»ttitBrc<l face wrinkled and troubled. Presently 
' iot up aud {j;:lan<;ed at the cloclc. ^ 
',iC!i(liyfiag0 her© in a quarter of an hour, 

ihe ^aid to herself ; * where shall I call this after- 
noon? Wedneeday— I believe T’ve lost the list 
iof calls I made out. Wednesday. 1 wonder, 

I shquVl n— Yes! Ill go and call on Mrs Leith 
Leamington 1 I need give no hint ; bnt I could 
lead her on to talk about the girl.’ 

Mrs Flushton arrived early, and Mrs T^eaming- 
ton was alone. She was sitting in her Queen 
Anne drawing-room, dressed in a yellow silk teii- 
gown, licr L'izzlad gold hair showing oif against 
a pale pink and amber poinegranato wall-paper, 
her tea-table drawn up to her side, and a broken 
' tote leaning against an inlaid cabinet by her, and 
; a Mckly fragrance of lilies in the air. 

Mrs Flusliton, in her furs and crimson velvet 
bonnet snnnonntc»d by an upright crimson feather, 
sat down somewhat cautiously on one of the 

spindle-legged elbow chairs. 

‘Will you take tea or chocolate, Mrs Flush- 

tonV , _ 

^Tea, ploas<y said Mrs Fliislitoii severely. She 
disapproved oi innovations. 

‘So you have lost your pretty little governess? 
she began, as Mrs Leamington handed her her 

replied Mrs Leamington icily; ‘1 thought 
it better to send her home.’ 

‘ Much better !’ Mrs Flushton rejoined heartily. 

‘Slay I ask what you mean by that?’ asked 
her hostess, pausing with her hand on the hainlle 
of the teapot. 

‘Oh, nothing replied Mrs Flush t(»n, regretting 
i her impetuosity. 

* L ask/ Mrs Leamington continued, ciilmly, 

; ‘because 1 think I understand wluit you allude 
to* ,It wMs certainly very evident’ 

‘I 0n!y wonder I never saw it!’ exclaimed 
Mrs .flushton, casting pi-udence to the winds ; 
‘hut I must say, Mrs Leamington, that if it were 
,, flio evident to you, T think yon might- in fact, 
in the position in which you stood, 1 think you 
ouaht, to have warned me 1’ 

'‘WhyF 

The question, so calmly and shortly put, took 
,Mr^ Flush toil’s breath away. For a moment she 
■ gasped, and then her wrath rose. ‘ Why ? Why ? 

i think you might see why ! 1 think you 

, might have known that I should not care for 

a Well, 

J ^Jarmy she was a very nice girl, but banlly 
, ; ijltitoble for my nephew.* 

pear^m^^ now/ said Mrs Leamington, 
*and I thought it m 
Jijtttl^hls l ^Of COUrijte there Would have been the 
m the mother; bnt perhaps she 

gone ' 'India with tlieim i really 
object to in Mi&s Lucas, 
I ^Mp^;'4<NJS'Ckptam.psborne say to her depart- 


^^^y--sayl V Why, he^s p<me/i^fotto#ed li# 
hbme!* ' • / 

In her jojr at Mrs Flushtotfs complete doWu; 
fall Ml'S Leamington quite forgot her animosity: 
to her late governess, ‘Well, I consider it very 
right of him,’ she answered. 

Mrs Flushton rose, and glanced sconuuHy up 
and down Mrs Leamington, from the tortoiseshell 
comb that surmounted lier hair to the bronze 
shoe with the buckle on it that rested on the 
footstool. 

;Mrs Leamington, strong in the blissful con- 
sciousness of perfection, stood the scrutiny* un- 
flinchingly. 

‘1 am purprised/ began Mrs Flushton, her 
crimson feathers nodding with indignation — * I 
am surprised that you sliould venture to say that. 

I wisl^ to make no complaints ; I have myself 
to blame for being so blind ; but I only hope 
there lias been no design in tliis mutter !’ 

Mrs Leamington rose, smiling very sweetly, 
an<l trailing her yellow garments over the floor. 

‘Ah, dear Mrs Flushton, 1 don’t wonder at 
your feeding a little vexed at your wishes being 
Ignored, ami your being set at naught, as it were ! 

It is natural for you to be angry ; but you must 
remember that young men will be young men ; 
they^ are very headstrong in matters of this kind ; 
and after all, you know, you have no claim on 
C!aptaiu Osborne, have You never saw him 

till he came home this winter, did yoii?—Ah, 
well ! young men, especially if they have mingled 
mueh with the world, are very cold-hearted ; you 

could hardly expect four months They’ll 

take all they can get, and give you nothing but 
ingratitude in return ; perluips even laugh at 
your fondness behind your back !- Must you 
go alrca«lv ? - (hod-hye !’ 

Ml'S Fluditon paid some more calls, and then 
she drove home and dressed for dinner, and dined 
all alone. Her rival’s last poisoned arrows rankled 
I in her breast, and the house felt very lonely and 
' silent. Slie sat alone by the drawing-room fire, 

1 and her spirits sank lower and lower. ‘ Laugh at 
my foiidne.ss Ixdiind my back ? 1 don’t believe it ! 

; Perliaps T 'ims harsh to him, he spoke up in such 
! a manly way ! Uow proud Mary would have 
' been of him ! He never knew a mother, iioor 
fellow! Ifow gentle he wouhl have been to 
her I as he alway’s was to me. — 1 wonder what 
ahe would have done? Oh, I don’t believe she 
would have seen him unhappy ! J meant to be 
a mother to him for her, but have X been it? 

Haven't i let pride Oh, my boy, my FM ! 

If she caw make you happy, and if she is ^^yopd • 

A footman came into the room softly ami. put 
Fome coals on to the fire and stole out again. 
Mrs Flushton went on knitting; the fire burnt 
up and crackled fora little time, and tben 4uiu 
dowoi again, and the room was reduced to 
oppressive silence. ^ ; 

‘Such a bright, cheery, manly ! What ,, 

a difference his absence makes I’ Mrs Flushton " 
thought. . ■ , ' 

Half an hour passed, and then the suence , 
broken suddenly by a coal falling PUt of the fire^ 
Mrs Flushton started, shivered, and drew ter , 
light shawl round her. A sen^ of utter i 

dation and depression (irept . oVer , her 
- touched her heart wdth a finger of iPe* | 


— W . H I - , , . - , „i' i. ^];: 4 , M ;Au;j (y^ i l| |i ^ , “ 

all lier life tlien^efgfward to W Jike thisl Mirs atory h^ been from 

flushton Mra$ not givon td looking mOch beyond vicar*e wife in anaiver to b^r questioning. ' ;j 
the interests of the moment^ but now she sud-r A day or two ago Mrs Tweedie had met 
deniy thought of the misty years stretching ftir and Captain Osborne in the load that led to the^ 
away into the future, She was hardly pfist the cottage, and had easily guessed who was th^ 
prime of life ; she had half her life yet to live ; stranger in their unfrequented village. She hud 


was it all to be so lonely, sO loveless, so ?- 


n^turned beaming to the vicarage, and informed 


The door opened and her nephew walked in. the vicar all had come right at last. But as May 
His face was white and drawn, and his eyes w'ere appeared next day more white and wistful than 


wild and moody. 


ever, and with no news to confide, ^^rs Tweedie 


Why, Fred! what^s the matter?^ exclaimed had taken her severely to task, and had been 


his aunt, starting up. 


completely unable to understand the * quixotic 


<She has refused me,^ he answered shortly, and reason May had to offer for having ruined Her 
dropped down into an armchair and stared into happiness with her own Land, 
the nre. May made no answ'er to Mrs Tweedie’s remark 

‘ • • • • about the advertisenient, but fingered a piece of 

’ The vicar’s wife sat in the sunny vicarage par- linen nervously, and then asked ^ in a strained 
lour, busily looking over some wdiite frockf^ for a voice : ‘Shall I hem this or run it?’ 
destitute baby, while the baby’s mother stood by ‘Well, run it, dear. But you’d better not use 


destitute baby, while the baby’s mother stood by ‘Well, run it, dear. But you’d better not use 
the door anxiously w^atching, and unconsciously black thread on white calico,’ answered the vicar’s 
curtsying at intervals as the Iieap grew larger. w'ife dryly. 

‘There, Mrs Hewitt, I think that should do; May "laughed a little hysterical laugh that 
and you can send Hetty for the llannel to- ended in something very like a sob. ‘The fact 
morrow.’ is, T atn a little upset this morning/ she began, 

The woman came forward with a profusion of speaking painfully, ‘by— by a letter I’ve had.* 
thanks, and began rolling up her goods in a bit of ‘W'ould you like to tell me about it, dear?* 


thanks, and began rolling up her goods in a bit of 
w'hite calico. 

‘May I come in, Mrs Tweedie?’ said a voice 
at the French window that opened on to the 
lawn. 


‘W'ould you like to tell me about it, dear?* 

For answer, May took the letter out of, her 
pocket and handed it to Mrs Tweedie, who took 
her spectacles out of the case that was hanging, 
with her keys, by a steel chain to her side, ana 


The vicar’s wife turned with a siiiile of wel- g^a^'ely put them on and began to road, 
come. ‘Come in, May dear ! I was half hoping May got up and went across and looked out 
for a visit from you this morning ! I have of the window at the fresh green lawn, where 
so much to do, I was longing for' a helping the starlings wore hopping about intent on nest- , 
hand.’ building, and tlicu her eyes W'andered to where, 

As May Lucas stopped in, ^frs Tweedie looked among the young bud<ling trees, the queer little 
nn and noticed her rod eyelids, and thought: old church stood, with its pay square tower 
‘ The poor little thing lias some fre.bh trouble about again.st the blue of the sky. It was the hour for 
that love affair of hers : she has come to ask the choir- boys’ practice, and every no>v and then 
advice.’ '* a disttint chord on the organ and the sound of 

‘ Jt is all sewing, dear, so we can sit by the fire the boys* liigli voices, endlessly lepeating one 
and chat witli my big work-basket between us.— difiicult strain of the anthem, mingled with the 
Shut the window ; it is very cold, though it looks sound of tlie birds’ singing near at band, and the 
80 sunny.’ more distant sounds from the far-off village. 

May came in and nodded to Mrs Hewitt. ‘How Presently May was startled by a hand being 
are baby and Hetty?’ she asked. laid gently on her shoulder. ‘My dear, would 

‘Ah, Hetty is a very naughty girl,’ replied the you mind if 1 took this letter to the vicar? I’d 
vicar’s wife, without waiting for her to reply, like to hear what he says before I advise you; 
‘She hasn’t been at the catechising class for I though J know quite well what I should advise 
don’t know how long I’ you,’ .she added. 

‘Well, ma’am, it’s just this way. AVhat with ‘Indeed, the vicar will advise just what you 
baby and’ advise, for it is alvravs wliat is wisest and best/ 


mind now'. Don’t forget the May replied lovingly. 


you,’ .she added. 

‘Indeed, the vicar will advise just what you 
advise, for it is alvrays wliat is wisest and best/ 


flannel to-motrow,— Good-morning. I hope the ‘remaps that is wiiy l always consult uira, 
frocks will fit baby.’ because we always think the same I But really, 

The woman curtsied her wav out ; and Mrs my dear/ she added seriously, ‘ this is so import^ 

r T 1 . -1 . ..A _ _ . AA--. .-/S' _A.' At._ a.—.. .... 


PeihapB that is why I always consult him, 


Tweedie shut the door after her and returned to ant a matter, aflecting the happiness of two—or 
May. three lives, that I couldn’t take the entire 


ay. three lives, tliat I couklnt take the entire 

‘First, how is jmr mother, dear?’ she said, responsibility. So may I read it to him ?* 
ting down, and selecting a needle out of her May nodded ; and the vicar’s wife trotted 


sitting down, and selecting a needle out of her May nodded ; and the vicar’s wife trotW 
case. aefoss tlie room, w'ent out and banged the dqdr, 

* Very well, thank you, dear Mrs Tweedie.’ and presently tlie door of the vicar*s, study 
‘And next, dear, what about yourself? I opposite was heard to open and shut, and than , 

suppose you want to know if the vicar has had au w'as silence. ‘ ^ 

any suitable answer to his advertisement about May sank into a loW wicker* work chair, 
you?’ She glanced at the girl as she spoke, felt her fate was being decided, and het heati;? 
Wonderihg if she were beginning to regret having began to beat with great dull thuds, aii^d ; 

sent away her lover. Mrs Tweedie and tbe vicar room swam i>efore her eyes, ‘I could not 

both very fond of May Lucas, ahd on her to myself; but if they think so . too, thefi 5^ 

auddeti return from the post which tliey had must "be right, and I will go/ she s^ytll^ 

fomul for her, a half-tearful confidence of her herself, like a sort of lesSon. ’ 
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ihio the letter that the viear festivitwa The vicars thoughts had somehow 

^^ee^dliHg to himsolt at his study tabic, while wandered hack to May’s fathei, his piedeeossoiv 
his n^lfe sit opposite, watchmg his sad, gentle whom he had known elightl} m Oxloid da^e* 

aIi 4 kind mouth as he lead. and whose grave lay in tiie thiachjaid close by^ 

in the midst ol the little ullage tliat Imd been 
My DBAE Mxss Lucvs-tl do not know if T am the scene of his work Ma) htiJ-elf w^is tiymg 
not taking an unpaidonubJe hbcit} in wiifcing to to icalise it bite liad been so unhappy these 
you; but 1 am an old woman, an I a \tiv misei last few da}s^ such a Imd iate she had thought 

able one, and you must foigne me My deal, to have bttn bera , ami now — and now 

my nephew has taken Ins beitli m the lk<(an^ llie (hoiisteis had linished tluir piactiee, and 
aPd he sails foi lulia the da> after lo mouowr were straggling home in twots and thiets across 
Kow, alb I want to isk v>li, dear, is tins are the fnlds ’Jlity had leit the eliindi door open, 
you RUix, me )oii very siut ^ it sO, then you and < ne biiiall boj, tlu pride of the Mllagt chon, 
muj^t not let this letter alhet you, and we must > hid been kej)t to practise his solo suddenly 
all tl} to bear oui lots bra\(l) J>ut il >ou ue 'Ins cleu \oicc broke the quiet, and aeioss 

<mt sure, if yon have let any eonsidciatiou besides iioiii the elniich in the qnut moiinng an came 
youl own feelings influence >oii oh, In God’s the woids of the anthem ‘ lie w beautiful aie the 

sake, (ome up to London by the ft) am mail i leet ai them that pieaeh the g wpcl of peace* 

to moirow, and [ will mat jon at the statu n — how be nifeitul iie the feet of tlieiu that qji each 
Oh, I know what j 1 ib that 1 am ubking of von , ' the gospel of pcatt ’ and biiiig glid tidings— 
but what else can he dom ^ 1 daie nut spt ik t md bung gl ul tidings glid tidii gs of good 

him , and I feel he iit piwt buaking lliiiij^s 

lam an old woman, iha\ent i n latum left 

except this paoi boy ol mim , iiul el what uh 

la all mv wealth to mo it I lannot mike tlie onh ’lUL J 1 'sTlVx\L C)J TIIL ( AR Ob J IRE 
person 1 have to lr>ve ]ia])pv with it ^ ilc is mv hy s bakin Cj ui 

dead bister’s dull, md I had luped so mmli , , , , , . . i . 

of hiw-lio Imd mill au li a j.Ui.i ior l.iumilt ''“y^ ili.i,. luulci mit.U.s, it is 

in my empty old heait Must he go avviy and | hudly possible for us, without an elluit, to lealise 

leave me again ^ 1^*' dithicnt w i) in winch wo lock upon hi* 

Oil, don’t let anything 1 saif inllu nee vou il ii )m tint in winch it w is viewed hy the aiuieiits, 

you do not caie loi him loi Innwlf but it I when llu ])ioeliutl(u of fiu was a woik c>f ^leat 

you mistook, oh, then, don t let voui piido h 1 1 | hd«mi and eonsulei ible nueeitnntv hiiioitliern 
>011 to nmko thut, iw >ple Mutclitl nul spoil , h,m>, tht lulibm/ ol Uio sti t .,(tbu would 

tliroolues' in, luillv iiioduc( u Hum, ind to kiiilli \ simk, 

If you send me a tehgiam 1 will m it vou /r l i 


lllL J 1 sTlVAL 01 TIIL ( AR Ob J IRE 

By S Bakin (j c ri 


llirce lives in. luilly luoducc a lluiu, iiid to kin lie \ simk, 

If you send me a tdejiam 1 eeill m et u.u , ^ , (ontbuood (i tnilei ucic 

The Ihnan docs not nnl till tvcinn^ bo we , . ^ , . 

slwll be in turn loi^nc me, my dcai and <^saiy ^ted, m leovei, came intc) use it a 

believe me to be, voui fiund, comp iiativel) iteeut period, Icu-, iltci bion/e 

Lii/\miH rjtsnruN hul been in (milo}nunt tlum nils ot >cijs 

iltei men had lived on the fiee ot tlu e nth and 
It seemed quite a lung tim* till tlu door hid me led tii \\ t Imd iii ill laetp of men 

opened again and the vieu and his wife tunic in i (.oidiugU tint luc w ib lu Id in ,^ieat leveienu, 

togethei, Miri Iwctdie’s lace be ninii„ in such a md that npecial [. iiaidi iiis were ipp mited to kee]> 

maunoi as to show pluuly tint hti husb lud and i tlu eniti il health liu of tlu tube oi colony 

she vyeit agiee I I ahvavs alir,,ht, h> that tlieiue cvciy household 

* My den, began the vie n , but hiawifciutei i could ol tain it tue llu m^rtiitum oi the 


mpted lum 


'Icmple ol \esta, with ils jHijictually tlamiiig 


‘It lb fill light, Miv, eluliug, he thinks a J altu, w is meuly tlu old licailh Ine of tlu Latin 
do’ " tube sittlcd it Ri me, pined uiuU i the watchful 

H think tlure ean 1 o no hc'sil itioii, my di u > e>es ol mu Uus, wlio, it tliev let it eximc, wcie 
The foaling^ tlntpiompU I vou befuc weic vnv ub)e t to 1 si. tiun Jives 


honourable , but now this kltei shows vou tint 
S| you rMuse to moiry this young capi uii, all tl e 


llu veiv m thod w lure by lire wuS evoked by 
liutum \ i i(-,nded as somttlnng iiu\phcable 


ili Will hajipcn to him that }ou tliouglit vou uui »ltu ctlm wiiptiimt uil , and tire b^mbol of 
would bring about b> aeefpting him I llnuk tlu * fylfot that euiiius eiosswith eiooked hgs 

yUwr duty is quite ejlear — if yoiu iiu Inntion is ’ win li is fouu 1 on htiubeau ])otUiy, and ^ 

There was a pause, and Mnv said not lnij„ , hut indcel on pottm of an c iilier ago else • U 

the pink eoioui came into hei white eheekb, wlieic, is almost eeitiinl> mlenekd to itpi'osent 

aild a W>ft light into the tyob that weit liiucil the instiununt foi eluiLiiig faie the eiookcd 
awfoy towards the gieen lawn The vieu s wnte pnls biin^ haiidJeb wheuby two fetieks weie 
It aU before, so of coLUse the vieiu did too woike»d about a common axle, till that aUe 

Wiugo up to town mywlt with >ou to-uight ilaintd 
Wktlil lemeinW, y(»ti musu be manied iiom the Veilmps tlu (iinous fcbtival of the Cai of JIftra 
)dur oUtt oW home” the vicai eon ohseivcd on Listu Eve every jtar at Elortwfie 

eaines ns hick to i umote peiiod when hie WOS 

E ll ask MfS Leith Leamington to the a sacred md my'-knoua tlnng As m well knaw^w» 
^ded hia Wite }o)oualy , in the Fisteiu ( hiuch all hrea are extnigmslied 

it, a litile nurih Ml on the thiee at before Jnstei , and in the cathedral, the biblnm# 

im^if Tha tuar’s wile was biiMly on Easiei Morning, strikes new hre, bl«a*»es it, 

planniugf the details of the wedding | and ih the healths in the city receive the new 
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fiiu ffom this hlmed «)$fk. It vitlgariy sup- 
posed that the old ftro was got worn out, and has 
lost its full vigour by use thionghout the year, 
and that the new fire is full ot restless uixd youth- 
ful energy There can be little doubt that this j 
idea goes back to a remote and pagan time, and 
the Church accepted what waa a common cubtom, 
and gave it, or tried to give it, a neu and ('hi is 
tian idea, connecting it with the lesuirection of 
Him who IS the Light of the VVoikl The same 
custom of stnkiug and blesisnig new fiic etists 
in many parts ot the West as well as the East, 
and IS sanctioned by tin lloiiuu (.Huiitli Jhit 
nowhere does this <inf icut usage assume so qniint 
and picturesque a toim at FlouMue. 1 licit, 
however, the plimitne siguilicauce la completel) 
fOrjjotfccn, and the peopU ha\e endcavouied to 
exphun the ceieiiDiiy we will now disci iUp, m 
Vaiious mutually toiitiadutoiy wii>s 

On Kastei Eve, foui iiugiidKcnt white o\en, 
then huge horns wreathed with floweis, and with 
gai lands about them, ns tluiigh liny wiio Uing 
conveyed to biciihce, diaw a liugi cai punted 
blaik, feome twenty li\c feet high, pyi auidal in 
shape, and ciowiud with a nun il coionit, into 
the p] i//a Ufoic the west dons ot tin whiU 
mubh cvtlnJial 11 k cai ib it^clt wicatlnd 
with flowiib to its liiglust piimick, and with [ 
the howtH \aiioiib fiiewoiks aie intcispeiscd I 
As soon as this gu it trophy is in pliK, the wist 
doois ol the catlndial aic thiown open, and a 
lopt IS strained iiom the top of the lai to a pillar 
that IS elected in iiout ol tin high altai, a dia 
tmec ot some two hundicd yauK On this cold 
is seen peiched i white iIom, ( oinposed ot some 
white subbtami, piobahh phiitci Foi two hoius 
before the tvciit ot the diy tiKes jdace, the gnat 
pia^c/a and the na\c ol the \ast i ithuli il aie 
crowded Villigns ti om <dl the couuti) louud 
ha\e aiiived , bat Ihcut au also pusent ])knt} ot 
townsfolk, and btiuigcis fiom loicign luids At 
halt jiast eleven, tlu an h bishop and all his clugy 
come m procession down tlie body ot tlu clmuh, 
pa^s out ot the West doom, amf make the ciuiiit 
of the (atlicdial lieioic twehe ocUnk stukis 
they aic igiiu m then jdiccs in the choir At 
the stiokc of noon, the newly bltbscd tin is 
applied to a tiain ot gunpowdii at the loot oi 
the pilUn 111 anothei moiiunt the pigeon . 
skiuu down the na\i, pounng out a showei ot ' 
fire, sweeis out of the west dooi ot the cathedial, 1 
reaches the trophy in the sqiuie, sets fiic to a ] 
fusee theic, then tux us and files back along tlie 
lopt, still disdntgtng a imii oi hie, till it his 
reached its pillai bcloie the altai, and there is 
still 

But ill the uieaiitiino the fusee at the car has 
set flic to various squibs and ]jctai(lb and ci ukcis . 
there, ancT the whole striictuie is spiedily tnvd - 
oped in hie and smoke, fxom which cxploanms ( 
mue every few moments As soou as the last i 
firewoik has expued, the white oxon aie again 1 
yoked to the car, and it is drawn away < 

The flight ol the dove is w^atched by the peas- * 
ants with bieathless anxiety, foi the course it i 
feikes indicates, in then idea, the soit ot weatlier ( 
that lb likely to ensue dvinng the year It the i 
bird moves slowly, halts, then goes on again, 1 
baits, and is sluggish in its flight, then they con f 
elude the year wiU be tempestuous and the Imr- 
veat bad. If the dove skims along to the cax c 



and back without a hikh, they eakulate on, a 
splendid summer and autumn, on a lich yield 
ot com, aUd overflowing presses of grapes. U is 
satisfactoiy to know that since the (Jueen's 
Jubilee year the dove has never made so ptonns- 
mg a flight os on this last Eastei Eve, 1890. 

And now toi the legends wheieby the piople 
txplaui tnis cimou> custom Accoiding to one, 
a leitani Floicntme n lined ka//mo went to 
Jeiusdcm in the tw tilth cintiiiy, kindlul a toidi 
thue at the IJolj Sepulclue on Eistei Eve, nnd 
u solved to bung this stime sacreil hit i\,ith him 
back to Floicnce. But as he rode along, the 
wind bkw in hi-j face and wdl nigh cxtmguiehed 
Ins toidi, ‘<0 he sit his *^teed with Ins lact to the 
tail, Mm mug the tlame with his body, and so 
rode all the way home’ The peojde along lus 
1 niti, seeimg him thus nde leveisul, bhouted out, 

* Pi//i ’ ’ (() tool ’ fool ') and that name of 

‘tool’ lie and his i iiinl) assiuned ; and the 
lanuly is still repiescntid in Moieme 

d here is nnothei version of the fctoiy; that 
!h\//ino, seeing tlie Hol> Sejmldiie m the hands 
ol the iiihdi la, broke oil as niudi ot it iia he could 
call} to convej home to his deal Floicnce. As 
he was pm&iUMl b} the Saiaicns, he rcveibfd the 
shoes ot Ins hoi*.!, to avoid being tiackeel. On 
icaelnng rionnet, it w,ifl lesolvtd that the new 
I Eastei fne should always be kindled on the stone 
of the Holy Scjudehn be had hionght home In 
honoiu of Ins adnevenicnt, nioicovtj, tlie jiiuind- 
mlity oi(kr(‘el tliat the ccicinony of the (’ar of 
I’uc and tlic ficii dove Bhould be imunLiuned 
evei} yeai. I oi nmny eentuius the e\])euses 
welt bmiie b> tin I\i//] familv , but ot late years 
they have been iditved ol thc'^c by tin nmriici- 
2)ahlv 

'J he thud veisiou ol the 4on i'^, tint Pa/nno 
was a knight witli (jr<dtie> ek Boudkm in the 
fiibt C'lusaeh, and that hi was the fiut ot the 
besiege IS to mount the walls lud plant on tliiou 
the binncj ot the cross Moicover, he sent the 
tielings e)t tlu lecovciy ot the Holy Sepulchre 
home to Flounce b} a cainei-iugeon, and thus 
the news u.idnd 1 lojenee lung before it could 
have aimed m anv othu wav 

Sudi aic the pnucipal legends connected with 
this (uiious eeumonj, and we are constrained to 
■^ay that we be lie vc that one is as tabuloiis as an- 
efilicj. Ihe exidauatiun of the eUbtom is really 
this. 

The rite of Hiiking the new fiio was obbcrved 
at riuieiiec, as dscwheie, fiom an early date, but 
the Lommiuniaiion of the new hic fiom the ijcwly- 
ignitcel candle was butli long and occasioned noise 
and btiuggk and ineemveincncc. Accoiehngly— 
piitly to save tlu^ chunh fioiu being the scene 
of an unseemly scramble', and juitly to make the 
eomniunication of the fue easy to a large number 
of persons at once— au inm nions coiitnv ante Was 
made, whereby a dove dioiikl eaiiv the flame 
iiom the cheni of the cathedral, above the reach v 
of the people, w ho therefore could not scuffle and 
&( ramble lor it, to the luarkH-pUce outsidet 
where it igmtcd a bonfire, to which all the people 
could apply thoir candles and torches. After a 
while the real intention was foigotten, and the 
bonfiie was tqpverted into a groat exhibition of 
firew orks in the daytime. 

The whole ceremony has a sc^mewdiat childish 
character, but then it dates hack to a period 







teeii, ivei^e ^hiWron; «^a<l it serves, if 
un4er8too<)^ to Unk its with the past, and 
epblee ue to measure the distance we have trodden 
<»siim those ages when fire was one of the most 
dcfflttUlt things to bo leacquut^d, if once lost, and i 
the preservation of 6io and the striking of fiie I 
was reserved to a sacred c loss 


THE MONTH; 

HCMNMii AND ARTH. 

I 

Of late >eays muth attmtiou h«is been conceii 
trated upon Ttamie fibre, and more particulaily 
Upon machiueiy foi teaung it asundei, or deeoi 
tnatmg it The diiheult} in cin>ing out this 
operation is, on arronnt of the pefului natiue 
of the fibre, the greit obstacle to its nuie lendy 
application m tlw* Recently, ht)^\ovcr, i 

lady in the Unittd Stitcs his discovered % new 
Ufie foi the plint mnul), as a fool loi silk 
Vformb She, it si eras, had hatched sonic worms 
ih a waim seabou before tlnir ouhuaiy food] 
could he obtained, and she lutd the txjeiiimnt 
of feeding them on lamie l<a\es uitli the snr | 
prising result, that the cocoons winch they pio | 
dueed were larger than usual, md Mchhd \ 
finer quality of silk ('Commenting upon this, 
the Butish Consul at New Orleans, who sent an 
mUmalion of the discorciy to tin authoiitics it 
K^W Ooidens, wiitcs ‘If fuitlur cxpeiimeiits 
aliould pTO^e that ramu lea\es can be depended 
Upon lor silkworms^ fiod, then i greit impetus 
will bo given to the production of Llii') \aliiablc 
article lu the south, wlulc it will add to tlie 
profits of those who i use tliiit jilunt loi fibie * 

A comspondcnce littly arose in the Imu^f 
with reference to cutting the leaves of books, 
one coricspondcul being in in our ot all ]>ooks 
being trilled b> the guillotiiu, ind so wniug 
temper and nse A the pipei kinit , while otlni'i 
condemned the inactin of mu hint cut ting m 
toto But what 1 woith calling attention to is 
the Curious fact win eh h iktd out tlut i book 
of antiquuiiau value miy Iiuag that \alne almo>t 
entirely dc stro'ye (I b> its mugins being r diuel 
A case was quoted whcit a hist ecbtion ot hhikc . 
speare, vay Urge in tin iiniL,m, was sent to tho 
biudort ill Older tbit the tewel miglit be set m ' 
a rich settnm The old laly who owned tlu 
voluim? Wi-^ pleased indeed wlnn it w ib letium I 
her iMrsplcndcut in moiocco and gold, and b\ 

4 special clause in her will she left it to a 
fcvouiite mphew The le^itee found tint he 
^Wned a very orclmary cop}, ‘for at one ^laah 
provineuil binder had sent 8e\eial hundreds 
pf pounds into lufl shaving tub ^ Butiouincs 1 
imd owrer woiks ot lefeienee, is well as all 
bpnks of ephemeral interest, are certainly the 
Ttoel^ter for being e it , but liV7e$ (k lax< slioulJ 

^ India rubber ind gutta percha are 

wd ao imny and such a vaiicty of pur- 
is difficult lo imagine how the business of 
Couati*y rVais mrlcnl on witliout them Still 
ts it to imaUv that the hrbt sample 
waa imported into Euiope so 
d» the Veiy shortly aftat 

^h® suifeMiiy of the new proiluet 
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electrical insulation was recognised, arid it was 
so used m the coating of the hist submerme 
cables In spite of niimberle^s experiments With 
various artificial componncK, gutta peicha for this 
paitieului use has not been, and is not likely to 
be, displaced Aecoiding to the Eleotncal 
the supply is apt to fad, fox the adult trees are 
cut down 111 the mo4 leckless manner, and foiest 
flics account for the dcstnution ot many more, 
so that the trees fiuuishiug the most valuable 
kinds ol guttapercha aic becoming veiy scarce^ 
and in some localities have been utteily extir- 
pated Ihis IS ilbo, unfoitunntely, the case with 
the trees that supply the many vanetics of india- 
xiibbir , and d the destinctmn goes on unehe'eked, 
nitificul eultnation must be it‘oitcd to, oi the 
8U!q>ly cannot keep pace with tlu deinan 1 
Tilt new Natuial llistoiy at South kciifeinglon 
ha^ litcly liad in addition to its ticasuies ni 
the loim of a whale’s skeletcn which has been 
luought fiom the Behting Sei A spceimen of 
this paitnuhr kind ol animal, which lejcKcsin 
the h 1 ntihc ippdhtion oi hhathmut iih (jlaiHu% 
has nc\ci bet le Ixeii bio ight to tins countiy 
Us pKSdit habitat is found in tlic luithcin 
puts ol the Pacific, lud 111 tlu sea of Kim 
chitki, but it IS bclif^icd to itivc btl i much 
wild ran^e in ])u t times, ioi fo'-^d it mams of 
tile sptcKs, Ol ol enu \ciy neiily akin to it, 
bile been louiul both in Noiwa} xnd Sweden 
The lie} il National Liltboit Institutim lias 
now its (list cteuu hid oat, a eUsciiption of which 
while in louist of bud hag w is brouglit before 
the last meeting of the Biitish Ass )u ition b} its 
dcsignei, Ml I r (iiecii Ihesunc gentleman 
letcntl} ua<l i papci at the Socuty of Aits, 

1 ondon, m whieli he was able t> ^i\e i satis- 
idctoi} at (( lint ot the bo it s pt i toi m me i' in 
Ktiul woik 'Ilii little xesstl, iltlioiigli pro- 
pelled bj hte nn, Ins neitbei stiew noi 2 >addlfs, 
but IS luged along 1)> the watei )d system Tins 
loi in ol coii4iuetioji dispenses with anv outside 
paits which nn,b\ beeoua deiunged oi luokon in 
sueh rough service ac a Idtboit is e ailed upon 
to peiloim Afoieo\(i, it is found that the jet 
sNstem piopds a \e8sd in a Ku^jh beiv almost is 
well as in smooth w itci Ihcic is no leveisal 
of the eiij^me neeessiiv, and should the iiulder 
become iisehss, the boat can leadd} be steered 
b} dteiiiij, the due c turn of the watei jets 

Di4emp(i whieh is a unvtiuc ot wliitingand 
ei/e tmttel ly vaucus pigments -is useel for 
Ibealinal scene painting and also largely for 
(heap mltiioi decoi itioii Mi f^eoige Mowe, 
who It <t ntly icail an ibh paper on Docotativa 
Trealmtiils and Matcinls, befoie the Sodiety of 


who It <t ntly 1 call an ibh paper on Decorative 
Trealmtiils and Matcinls, befoie the Sodiety of 
Ai hituts, deprecates the cuiplenment of dfs- 
tempei m the lattii capaeit} lie tirgcs that 
whiting, whidi is mciely jjie eipiUKd*< nalk, is 
a pool substuice to depend upon as a basis, and 
that the si/i as now nude is liable to decom- 
position He acUocates the use of gypsutrr 
(plaster of Pans) as a fai lietter foundation for 
such woik, and as one which can be cleansed by 
washing The same material rs far better, be 
tells iis, for whitening ceilings than the oidrnary 
whitewash It can be tinted by admixture wxtn 
ceitain pigment and is far more dumble 
believes that when thesa advantages are 
imed, distemper will be soon displaced by thw 
moie lasting material* 
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i: A eclime fot tlif ^ ^ 

birds*, ^ggs itL tbe Shbtiand$ for commorckl J»nr- 
poses, which b«B beeii hapj)ily abandoned on 
account of the pubHc indignation which it aroused, 
has been of service in calling attention to the 
necessity of protecting from spoliation the eggs 
of wild birds as well ae the birds themselves. 
Mr Arthur Pease, who had alrea<ly introduced a 
Bill to amend the Wild Birds’ Protection Act of 
1880, by extending the existing close-time for a 
month, has now stated his intention to include 
the eggs of the rarer species of birds within his 
Bill. Tvm naturalists will hope for the success 
of this measure. 

The great interest which has been aroused in 
recent times by the experiments of Pasteur, 
Koch, and others, with regard to the relations of 
the diseases of animals to those of man, has fbunil 
expression iu the determination to promote dis- 
cussion of the subject by well-known experts. 
The Organising Committee of the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, wdiich 
will be held iu the metropolis iu the autumn, 
under the presidency of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, have set apart a spi^cial section for the 
discussion of the important subject, ^ and the 
highest authorities iu the medical, veterinary, and 
agricultural world will take part in the work. 
Among the subjects which it is proposed to con- 
sider will be, iul’ectioiis, contagious, parasitic, 
and other diseases communicable from animals 
to man ; the methods of propagation of diseases 
by animals and amrrial products ; the infection of 
moat, milk, and otlier foods j and the restrictions 
placed upon the sale of such foods, and the move- 
ments of infected animals. The president of the 
section uill be Sir N, Kingacote, K.C.B., who is 
chairman of the board of governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College, 

The liite Mr Richard A. Proctor, who did so 
much by his charmingly written books to make 
* astronomy popular, is, we are glad to learn, to 
have erected to his memory an observatory. The 
site chosen is near the town of San Diego, iu the 
southern part of California. Ten acres of ground 
have been given for this purpose, and enough 
money has been subscribed to warrant the pro- 
moters of the enterprise in ordering an eighteen- 
inch refracting telescope.’ The observatory will, 
unlike other places of the kind, be open to the 
public every evening for some hours after dusk, 
for its purpose is to teach. The building will be 
about five hundred feet above the sea-level, and 
about, ten miles from the sea itself, and that 
altitude is judged to be sufficient to raise it above 
the fog which frequently rolls in over the land 
, from the Pacific. 

The increasing use of boraeic acid by the 
metropolitan milk- vendors as a remedy against 
the souring of the product in which they deal, 
has caused certain inquiries to be made by their 
customers as to the wholcsomeness of the milk 
, so treated, and with this view they invited a 
i Report upon the subject from Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, This Report has now been made s and it 
I nflates that. the acid if 'taken in full doses capes* 
! Tiritatiou of the digestive orga is, and is injurious 
I even if taken in small quantities habitually^ pro- 
j bably to adults, and certeinly to children At 
, siUne time the addition of the substance to 
: milk might be permissible if guarded by etr^nfgent 


r^Wtlofis* and if thi fact of the- ftddifibh hnvjfe ; 
been made were sthWj together with thi 
quantity added, at the time of purchase. ! ^ ' 

The mectridm describes an ingenious form of ^ 
soldering-iron which is likely to bo adopted in 
workshops where there is a source of efectrical 
energy at hand. It has the same weight and 
general appearance as the ordinary soldemig-tool, 
but requires no heating by flume or stove, the 
heat being furnished by a resisting medium 
placed round the shank which supports the 
copper head. The amount of energy required 
is about the same as would be wanted to supply 
half-a-dozen incandescent lamps. The new tool 
is said to give the be.st results ; and it is obvious 
that much time must be saved with one which is 
self-healing, and which must of necessity keep a 
clean point. 

Every one is just now interested in the cost of 
electric lighting, and numborti of householders 
would be glad to exchange their old lamps for 
new ones if they could do so without anv sexnous 
initial outlay. It is easy enough to obtain an 
estimate for a given number of incandescent glow 
lumps, but one important item of expense is apt 
to be forgotten by those who &u])ply the estimate. 
We allude to the cost of renewals. It is true 
that remarkable statements have occasionally been 
made with regard to the long life of these lamps 
in particular instances ; but experience proves that 
as a rule a lamp is not wortli much, even if it 
does not cease to shine, after one thousand hours 
duty. As each lamp costs from five to six shil* 
lings, the outlay for whut may be called * repairs* 
is very great, and is one which those who con- 
template an electrical installation would do well 
to bear in mind. It is said that a Prench 
electrician has lately found out a means of 
renewing the exhausted carbon filament, but 
file cost of the opci'ation has not been made 
public. 

In a recently issued blue-book on the Falkland 
Islands by the Colonial Office, the results of on 
experimental exportation of live sheep to London 
in the year 1889 is described iu detail. A cargo 
of more than two thousand animals was carried 
by the steamer Schleswig to the Thames, but, 
owing to some sanitary informality, the sheep 
w'ere not allowed to proceed farther than Dept^* 
ford. Here they were slaughtered, and the car- 
cases realised in the London market thirty shil- 
lings apiece, much less than if the animals had 
been sold alive. The original price paid for them 
was nine shillings each, so that there was pre- 
sumably a fair profit on the speculation. Two 
huiulred and thirty-six died during the voyage, 
and the survivor.'^, it was found, had each lost an 
average of fourteen pounds in weight while at 
sea. The experiment, it is hoped, may be 
repeated under more favourable conditions. 

Modern chemistry, 'by the operation called 
synthesis, has been enabled over and over 
to amalgamate the various constituents ot€ 
body sc as to reproduce it artifichiUy. /Tnia 
method of working, which it wiU be eeen i$ thsi 
converse of analysis, has lately been applied of ; 
two Swiss inventors, resident at Paris,; to the 
production of •an ivoiy which, in , 
properties, is said to resemble the natgiral ^^ 
duct obtained from eleph^Jht tusks* 
compound, in which nfciture' is so 


ot lisrrifi, ■ water, 
Hliiminj^ gelatine, and 
wW^ii jdre ^Uomn^hlr incorporated fco- 
' toil kneaded into a fiti# plastic mass, ' It 

penod of rest, placed in moulds | 
|nd'4™A Hjiiraulip power and Jieat are next 
’ ; jppUed te the cpinpoimd, and tlie amoiint of each 
/ i'^ulated apcortUng to the density required for 
- ' \ngd)kidar uses. After a few weeks’ seasonin'' ! 
I i , material is ready, aiul can be sawn, turned, 

: genuine ivory. It can also be 

:, c^otu*ed if tlesired by the addition of aniline 
; or pigments during numufacture. The 

tnished product differs from celluloid in being 
J quite luiindamniable. 

The liglit railways now in course of construe- 
' fciou in Ireland are likely to be of great perma- 
nent benefit to the country, if only' in the con- 
veyance of fish from the western coasts. Mr T. 
W, Russell, M*P., who luie recently made a tour 
f through these wcHtern districts in the character ; 
|, of a Bpe^nal Comini8si()Uer for the Daily Ornyhic, ' 
speaks of one place in particular, Achill Island, 1 
I: where he says the sea all round teems with 
jlsh. Shoals of mackerel and herring go lazily 
. by j while one fisherman related bow lie caught 
XU one day eighty'seven soles, the average weight 
of which was two pounds. This catch he sent to 
Westport, thirty-seven miles away, and realised a 
‘ profit on them of thirteen shillings tuul nine- 
! pence^ The next day he caught ninety-seven, 

' and could not sell them at all. Salmon, turbot, 
and lobsters can here be caught in profusion, but 
/ there is no market for them. The boats are mere 
canoes, only fit for fair weather, and there is no 
pier. 

The Postmaster- general offers throe prizes— 
the first amounting to two hundred and fifty 
pounds— -for an improved method of transferring 
mail-bags to and from trains in motion. A model 
of the apparatus in present use can be seen on 
application at the General Post-office ; but it is 
, familiar to most travellui-s on our main lines. 
Proposed designs must be B(uit in to tlie Loudon 
! office, not later tlian the 1st of May next. 

, Prom Dorsetshire, says Natare^ a singular 
inatenee of starlings being eaten by rooks is 
reported. Jt seems that during the very severe 
.weather we had lately, a flock of starlings was 
; , observed on a farm at West Stafford, near Doj‘- 
; cheater, followed by a number of rooks in liot 
■ ^pursuit. , The larger binls soon came up with 
d'rthoir |>^y> quickly despatched them, and, 

§ ter stripping them of their feathers; devoured 
ml then and there. When the scene of the 
i,.becnrrencft wa.s inspected just jifterwards, the 

f was found to be strewn with their 
thei^ but beyond these not a vestige of the 
could be discovered. It seems that the 
from sheer hunger, must have been driven 
this' extremity owing to the scarcity of other 
Skted'StOl'food. 

rt^reeistiag paint, named ‘Babylonia,^ 
by, Mr of New Cross, 

i isisf wmical ingr^^ the constitu- 
kept secret Asbestos, however, 
to bi oneof the substances made use 
were receiftly made witli 
n the Old Ronelagh Houi^, 

for yitoh w three huts w^e 

\feet iw}de by six. feet dtbp i 


and seven feet high, and c6n6trueted of tneh 
deals* No.* 1 had received a priming, ebnsistiu^ 
of a clear colourless chemical solution, and was 
coated inside and out with the new paint ; No. ^ 
was without the priming, being simply painted 
inside and out with the new paint ; while No, 3 
was painted inside and out with ordinary lead- 
paint A sack of shavings wuis emptied into each, 
and the three were sininltaneoubly lighted. The 
ordinary paint caught in one minute; by the ; 
end of two minutes the nu nas well alight, and i 
it was ultimately burner an. In the other | 
huts the fires burned out fifteen minutes, the 
new paint being partially blistered oft’ in the 
region of the ilaints, while the woodw'ork had 
slightly caught in one or two places. The paint 
resisted the fire excellently, the fiinount of slight 
siirM'e damage being about the same in huts 
Nos. ] and 2. A pair of untreated mu&lin curtains 
were then hung over a structure representing a 
window fitted with a Venetian blind, all the wood 
being painted with the Aspinnll preparation. On 
the curtains being lighted, tiny wei-e burned 
away without any damage being done to the 
blinds or the surrounding W'oodwmrk. 'I'lic ex- 
periments satisfactorily cleimmstrated the fire- 
resisting qualities of the new' paint. 


A STAGE GHOST. 

In the course of thirty yours’ exporionce as an 
actor ami manager iu the provinces, i have had . 
some curious adventures, but never one so utterly 
beyond my powers of comprehension as an occur- 
rence which took place at the Theatre-Royal, 
Woolford, just before Christmas 1872. J liave 
often related the detiiih of this matter to my 
friends, and it was talked of freely at the time. 

Of course, every man who heard it Jjad a tlieory 
of his owm wherewitli to account for the incident . 
which I could not posbil)ly account for ; nevor- 
tlieless, none of these the(u-ies ever satisfied me, 
and I am as niucli mystified to-day about that 
strange afiair as I was the day it happened, 
now eiglitcen years ago. 

Woolford, as most people— at least people of 
my ])rofession- are, aw'lire, is one, of the most 
inq>ortant tbeatri(*al towns in England, and its 
Theatre- Royal is visitetl week after week by the 
leading fimVing companies. Eighteen years ago, 
however, it was tie*, habit of some comjsaniea 
to remain in a large town for more thau a 
week, and it was in acconlance with this practice ' 
that the company of which I was a member 
slaved at Woolfuixi for the three weeks pre- , 
ceding Christmas 1872. We W’ere a strong etto-; 
bination, and during our stay in the place joined 
much apjilause for our presentation of BhaKe- , 
speareau i)lays, a selection of which we put 
forw'ard witli exceptionally good moimting' and 
accessories. ’ , 

Thcj’c were three persons in our cbn;tpatiy 
who excited my interest in an unusUal dWree, 
The tii-st wjis/oxtt leading lady, Miss listen ; 
Lattimor, a very I tondsome clever ^ woman, 
was as charming oR the stage on it* She 
was a good deal above the djfdimstty i 

actresses, and looked npon Iw witi* 
fine enthusiasm wliich always to I 







It vrm a great iihing for lier clbaiuoes in the 
^ profeBSiidu Siat she had been exceptionally well 
' educated, and was thus able to give effect to 
passages iu the great dramatist's works which 
an or<Unary mind would have found it difficult 
to understand. She worked very hard, and 
devoted, sevefal hours a day to study, with the 
result that when she represented one of her 
favourit-e charaettivs vou ([uit© forgot Miss Helen 
Lattimer, and lb only of Juliet or Des- 
'dernona or Perdita, as 'he case might he. Miss 
Lattimer, in fact, had alnjady achicvexl the great 
distinction of submerging herself in tlie character 
which she . t gagial t pre,s<uit. 

The second pei“- m who att’ *>ted iny notice 
was our hifiJing tragedian, Mi .-.dward Boville. 
lb. liad come into the coinp.tny under some- 
what mystei’iuua circuiustances. None cJ!f us 
I knew hint as an actor ; he had certainly not 
gone through the mill, as most of us hod ; and 
yet he proved himself very speedily a moat 
iinished artist, and rapidly rose from a minor 
position to the one he occupied at Woolford. 
Our manager, if he knew anything of Boville’s 
history, carefully refrained from sharing the 
know'leclge with us, and we therefore invented 
a story for ourselves to the cHect that Boville 
was a peer in disguise who was acting for 
amusement. That he was a gentleman we had 
no dou)>t. had all the manners and tone of 
the society whicli we, usually call aristocratic, and 
it was palpably t^ddmit that he had l)C*eii educated 
as only public-school and uuivei’sity men are. 
He was always kind and socialile with the rest 
of us ; but we knew well cnoiigli that he was not 
of us, and that under (‘ther coiulitions we should 
not have had intimate relations witli him. 

Boville was a tall haiKlsome man cd twenty- 
eight t)r thirty, und I thought that he 

and Miss Lattimer made a very line couple. 
After he joined the company, Miss Lattimer 
and he struck up a friendship which no doubt 
seemed to some of us likely to develoj) into 
attec-tioii. Tliey 'were a great deal tfigether, and 
they spent hours on the stage rehearsing scenc.s 
from I'ainuus idays, just for the love of the 
thing, I think. Hut lu spite of all this, 1 never 
saw anything which led me to su])pose Boville 
to be iu love with Miss Lattimer. Ho 'was 
alw'avG as respectful to luj', in a somewhat 
formal and liaU'-distant faslbon, as he was to 
the other ladies, who, I believe, were half afraid 
of his ‘swell* manners. 

There wtis one perstui, however, who thought 
that Boville was making love to Miss Lattimer, 
and that was tlio third of the three people who 
had excited my interest. Until Boville’s sudden 
advent and rapid rise amongst us, Mr Charles 
Mclfurd had always been regarded as our 
/ most promising man. He had a long experi- 
ence, came of a family of actor.s, and might 
be said to have been born on the stage. It 
^ Was only uatiu’al that lie should very much 
: resent the way in which our manager |>assed 
Boyille over his head, and he did not hesitate 
; t<j! express his rosentinent, and to throw out 
■ hints about amateurs and stage-struck swells, 

■; aipj so on. To this, however, no one paid much ' 
alfention, for Boville was undoubteclly a Very 
; capable actor, and well worthy tJm 

; in which Our manager held hiinv 


I had often tbonght that Melfoid was in 10^^ f 
with Miss Lattinter^ I had seen him TVatc!4ni| . 
her with an expression in his face which ? 
did not like ; I had seen him tiy to gain speech * 
of her and fail, at which times the look would 
turn to one of baffied anger. He was not a 
bad fellow when you came to know him ; biit 
his dark, somew^hat sullen countenance dul not 
inspire any one with feelings of liking. Then, 
too,J)e was moody and taciturn, and sometimes 
had ugly fits, in ivhich it was almost dangerous 
to speak to him. I believe that old Simpson, 
our manager, would have got rid of him but 
for tlui fact that Melford was a thoroughly- 
trained actor, and a very useful man in a travel- 
ling company. 

It was the tirst week in December when we 
opened at Woolford, and we w'ere to remain there 
until the 20tli, when the theatre would be closed 
for a few days to allow of prej)arationH being 
made for the annual pantomime. During the 
two or three weeks preceding our arrival at Wool- 
ford, matters seemed to have grown very strange 
bebveen BfA ille and Melford, and more especially 
between Melford and Miss Lattimer. On more 
than one occasi<m 1 happened to come across Miss 
Lattimer and Melford talking togethe/i’, and I 
fancied each time that she was in tears, while I 
was quite certain that he was Bj)(*aking angiuly ' 
and with a sort of peremptorine-ss that lie had no 
right to assume. Two (lays after our arrival at ' 
Woolford 1 overlieard lliese two talking in one 
of the dressing-rooms, and caught the Ihial words 
wlach were spoken by Melford. 

‘ I shall stand it no longer : I '11 give you 
twenty-four hours, and if you don't speak then, 

I shall!* ; 

Then he went abrin>tly away, and very soon 1 
aftenvards 1 saw Miss Lattimer leave the theatre ; ! 
and thougli she had a thick veil on, it was 
evident to me that she had been shedding tears, 

I wondered what it was that Melford wished her 
to s])eak about, but tinally dccidcni that it was 
nothing more than some grievance in relation 
to )>usim‘s.g matters, of whudi Melford, being a 
peevish man, always had a stock. And yet that 
hardly accounted for Miss Lattimer's tears. 
However, it was no business of mine, and I, 
tried to dismiss it from my thouglits. 

Our ]>lay that niglit was ‘Borneo and Juliet,* I 
with JMiss Lattimer and Boville as tlic two ill* i 
fated lovtu-s, and Melford in the part of Tybalt I 
The occasion was somewhat out ot the ordinary, j 
for the Mayor and Ald<‘rmen of Woolford h^ 1 
given their pati’oiiage, and were to be i>reBeiit in j 
full force. When tlie curtain went up tliero was 
hardly standing-room in the more popular parts 
of the house ; and by the time we had readied 
the ball-scene, and Borneo saw Juliet for the first 
time, there was not a seat to be had iu stalls 
or boxes for love or money. 

It seemed to me that Boville was somewhat 
agitated that night. I had seen him early in the 
evening in conversation with Miss Lattimer at i 
the wings. They were not long j bift ' 

Melford saw them, and a fierce look came over 
his face. -He went away, muttering to bimedf, 
and I thought that we should have trotibl^ 
long. Little did I guess how it was to conarc 

We reached the scene where ^balt^ 
to the stage, is metjond slaiU'b^ 



il'ml 




III 


H m ,h^. real tl^ 

''' ' Boville at]^d ' Melford, 1 

M as if the <fuarrel had been i 

ilia ilf#ting themselres. The duel com- s 
imST the fencrng wa« superb, for botli men - 
r^erJiS accomplished swordsmen. One of the men , 

< at aiy side remarked how like a real 1 

;|W)it it was. Hud<lenly, as in tlie stage direc- a 
-Ska, "Mmeo ran Tybalt through tlie heart, and 
with one wild gUre round, dropped. 
■fetilJe stood motionless for a second, gazing at e 
prostrate foe. A long sigh broke upon the 1 
crowded house. And then, all ot a sudden, one I 
oi the girls standing at the wings shrieked aloud t 
and pointed to a sUin that was rapidly (uimson- 
ing the boaids.. The duel had been no acting; 
it was real, and Melford lay there diiatl ^ • 

I have only a confused recollection of what 
; followed, There was no more acting that night, 
and the streets were soon full of a cr(»wd talking ' 
of the awful mischance that had just taken place 
at the Theatre-Boyal For mischance it couhl : 
he, and nothing else. By some dire luislake, ‘ 

BovilJ.e had used* a Imttonieas rapier. At the 1 
crucial moment, he said, Melford shppe<l, and the 
weapon, instead of passing between body and 
arm, had penetrated his heart. 

Of course there was an inquiry and an ia(|ucst, 
and so on ; but everybody seemed agreed tliat 
the wliole thing was a terrible accident, and no 
bluine was attached to Boville. Melford was 
interred, and in a day or two the matter wivs 
treated like the proverbial nine days’ wonder. 
Bat Boville went about looking very iiale and 
h ag gard — a great contrast to Miss l^ttimcr, 
who somehow seemed tc) have recoveit'd her 

^For a week after the accident tlie theatre was 
closed, and' when we re-opefuid, Boville’s name 
was not on the bills, tlie manager considering it 
advisable that he should not appear for a wdiile. 
Consequently, the duties of leading man de- 
volved on me, and hard work I had diuing the 
nei^t fortnight- However, I acquittt'd myself so 
much to the satisfaction of old Simpson that lie 
set apart the last night of our sUty at AVoolford 

for my benefit. . , , i , 

How, I bad always from boyhood had a great 
desire to play Romet*, and 1 was all the more 
anxious to apjiear in that character on my benefil 
night because Miss Lattimer was an iucomparaide 
i JiUkt/ 1 talked the matter over with Simpson, 
i V:; We < were both dubious about the propriety of 
V 'pri^ucilig the play agiiin so soon after the fatal 
I '^idekt ; but we hnallv decided upon doing so, 

; '^ki^ 4ho bills were got out. 1 was anxious that 
K Should support me, and prevailed upon 

1 5 Ml % take the part of Tybalt. He shivered 
wdxen I iianied the i*art to him, but 
I ^consented oh condition rtliat an assumed 

! shhhld gh down on the liills. 

night camk; 1 had -a full house and a 
'!Siy®d^ecefe Miss Lattimer was in 

fortn. j The early scenes went off 
a|tejf‘the balcony scene I felt 
. wiyi'aWii sunc£>sB a^f to^have visions 
metropolis. Boyill<^» 
was /gloomy, and imdtei’ a 
sioid, ;'eo,ming 'to me,, afc^. the' 


nrih^, ‘obiiaethiag iia goiiiig tk Sapj^’ 
to-night.^ ' i 


I fooked at him in amazement He slickik 
his head. . ‘ Something will happen to me to- 
night,’ he repeated. ‘I know it I feel, he 
saSl in a lower voice, and looking round him 
— ‘ I feel that something is haunting me. 

* Nonsense !’ I answered. * You ’re out of sorts, 
Boville. The Christmas jollities will put you 
all right’ 

‘You’ll see,’ he said, and turned away. 

The scene soon came vdiere 1, as Romeo, 
encounter the fiery Tybalt and slay him. As 
I stood waiting Boyille’s ajiproach, 1 suddenly 
became awai’e of a strange coldnes.s that seemea 
to spread itself all round me. The word^, 

Here comes the fiery Tyhalt back aga''* ’ * , 

fell on my cars unheeded. I saw' Bov' ’1c r /I v. 
ing. Anil then— 1 felt a cold ton.,’, on m" ..a, 
and a voice*— Mel ford’s voice — whisjKi -* Not 
you, Tom.’ I felt myself held as in a vh e, and 
iyiw another Romeo glide juist me sivunl in hand. 

I caught a glimp.su of his face— heavens ! it \ . 
Melford come back. 1 heard the rapiiTS clash 
together and stood spt'll-bonnd. I heard a voice 
behind me wliisper : ‘Go on, Toiii- go on,’ and 
never moved. 1 was ivatching something^ that 
no one in that house .saw' except myself. There 
they stood, the living man Boville, and the gliost 
Melford, fighting. SLiddenly, Mclford’s rapier 
went home, ancl Boville fell. 1 fainted and 
droj)ped on the .‘'tage. 

Wtieii 1 came round, it was to hear of a 
tragedy. They sjiid that Boville, advanced upon 
the stage, and that 1, for some uuaccounhible 
reason, stood still as if transfixed. Bovjlle’s 
face suddenly assumed a horror-stricken expres- 
sion ; he threw up his arms and dropped— dead. 
Heart-disease, the doctors said. 

I told my story afterwards, and got laughed 
at. But whatever die truth of the matter may 
be, and whatever was the nature oi that strange 
.secret shared bv Miss Tjattimer and the Hvo 
men, 1 know' beyond question tha‘^r v p ice 
ius Romeo w'us assumed for a v u< w the 
spirit of Cli. i.es Melford iu orue.r dia‘ *te . dght 
w'reak his vengeance on tin. nu ' ^ > had mur- 

dered liiin rtjrec wt*eks before. 


A UAINY DAY IN '^’T^EING. 

Fxiost leaden Clouds there streams iacefcisanw rain, 

Timt blights the budding brunches overhead ; 

The sodden violets - all their fragrance fled — 

Weep, weary for the sunshine’s smile again* 

No guy bird* wooers trill u tender strain ; 

The M'ootls are still; the windflower’s petals ahed ; 
And fresh-sown fields around look bare and deail, 

Till warmth will come to wake the sleeping grain* 

But kindly sunshine lights this little room, 

For Love makes summer in my heart to-day ; 

What though the outer world be chilled an4 gtfay t 
Within’ these walls there* hi eaks a starry bloom 
Of snowy blossoms, shining through the gloom*^ 

My darling’s message, sent frm far away. ^ ; 

' 

rrint^a^dTuMisW'WW.'Js^ 

47 i^atenioster 1^»W, IXXNfiag aiW ’ 
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AN ASCENT OP MOUNT ETNA. 
tA^IONO tlie habits pcoiiliaT* to our century, not 
t.? least curious is thuL ountain-climbing, 
A hundred years back it was the ^ashion, even 
h)i' men of accomplished minds, to regard moun- 
tiins upon the surface of the earth much as we 
regard the boils and ulcers which alllict the 
human body. They were objects to bq denunci- 
ated, as much for their ugliness or awesomeness 
as for their uselessness. A nice level land like 
Holland, which incited the husbandman to labour 
upon it, and repaid his labour with bountiful 
crops, was indeed something to grow eloquent 
about. But a mountain was nothing better than 
a pile of rocks cumbering the earth, of no service 
to man or beast. | 

Mountain-climbing, therefore, like steam, is | 
sure to be recorded as one of the peculiarities ■ 
of our age. In the next century, the chances are 
•jat all our high peaks will be possessed of j 
^'hdal railways, which will of course be the dea h , 
of Clubs and elevated pedestrian ^eats. j 

The man who wishes yt u name for himself' 
with no.sterity~no matter whether the posterity 
be domestic merely or world- wide- -must make 
haste and go from continent to continent, scaling 
peaks vith his own unaided legs wliile he may. 

Some cuch thoughts as these filled my head 
as my guide and I ambled through the black 
sand of the lower slopes of Etna on our \vay 
to the summit. Yon see, I had declined to play 
the part of pedeitrian. One must really draw 
the, line of this sort of thing at volcanoes ; for 
of all toilsome work afoot, give me that of the 
effort to climb in sand an indefinite number 
of inches deep. 

It was a lovely morning, the time about four 
o^clock. There was a bright moon in the quiet 
heavens, and the cone of Etna— a fearful height 
above us — Was calmly puflSng its smoke towards 
Italy. My guide, one Sebastian, promised me all 
of views wheji we should get to tbft summit, 

: heedless of my own nationality, 

' wused me by drawing a comparison between 




the English and German visitors to his beloved 
volcano. He loved my compatriots, he said, 
because they generally paid best. But he loved 
the Germans more because they were wont to 
be so much more amiable tluin the English. 

When the day began to break, which it did 
in a severely chill manner, Etna put on a very 
piquant robe of beauty. The sunlight caught 
the snow and tlie eddying steam from her 
cone, and made them look very fascinating. 
Then it crept down the lower snow-slopes yard 
by yard, until at length it shone ou Sebastian’s 
head, and made him lift his cap and mutter 
his orations to his guardian saint. Two or three 
little birds began to twitter among the chestnut 
trees of the forest in which we were riding, to 
Femind ns that we were not in a laud wholly 
dead an<l devastated. Earlier in the night 
we had ridden through much jetty lava, the 
outflow of 1885, wliicli did an immense amount 
of damage to the village of Nicolosi, and sent 
the villager’s speeding down to Catania to escape 
it. The smoke from this lava had caught us 
in the face, mildly, however ; for the ruin had 
spent its force years ago. Here among the 
chestnut trees we were out of the way of lava. 
The trees had been planted by a certain Prince, 
the owner of Etna and its southern flunks, in 
the deep sand which had been ejected from 
the mountain at one time and another in the 
form of mud; and lustily they seemed to thrive 
in it The contrast between the bright green 
of the leaves of the trees and the black soil 
from which they proceeded was odd and capti^ 
vating. 

We rode for three hours, until, we came to A 
little house with a red roof on a bluff among 
the trees. Here at one time had been a criiter 
of Etna, one of the scores upon scores which 
have broken out upon the immense body of 
the volcano. At present, the crater was 
mate ; perhaps^ it was really dead ; one 
know's, however, what a volcano is ea;^tr&-ojc i 
and it is quite possible that tjiiia 
to-morrow a spHng of molten lava 








' ’ who 

;;IS't^;':^fel!^.j^iiir'')l^ so, remote 

[ii^''‘'’)&^'''fi^troi the worR It is the house 
to Sfoa, and as such receives divers dis- 
visitors in tho course of the year. 

mules were allowed to drink 
of water, and rub their noses 
for encouragement tlirough the tough residue 
of work that was before them. And here, too, 
>18eW^ian* ami I, and a youthful wood-cutter 
%ho had the luck to be at home, shared the 
,^0Oi!)itent^ of our haversacks, which afforded us 
ia*;'f|eakfast of baked meats, soup, coffee, tongue, 
oranges, and the red wine of Nicolosi, all 
of which we enjoyed with no small appetite. 

,lt was in a cheerful moo<l that we resumed 
our journey after the meal, and each with an 
indinereut Italian cigar l^etween his teeth, 
Etna was still unveiled above ns, and the sun 
had gained no little power while we had tarried. 
Prom the chestnut woods, we passed to the 
' naked mountain sides, where mud-slopes, and 
iron lava streams and rounded heaps of yielding 
ash or aand, gave us every possible variety of 
highway. Little by little, Sicily, all the way 
to Syracuse, was displayed to view beneath us ; 
white towns and green holds and dark woo<]g ; 
Shining tortuous w^ater-courses ; yellow sands 
by the curving bays of the coast-line ; and the 
bright blue sea, which did but just e<ldy upon 
the sands. Below, all was radiant, w’arni to 
the heart, exhilarating. Above, the snow of 
Etna looked more and more formidable; and 
the black rocks of the adjacent leaser heights, 
where they were too steep to hold the snow, 
were forbidding enough to make the heart of an 
eighteenth -century tourist withdraw into his boots. 

, But the worst of these higli peaks is the 
uncertainty by which they are surrounded. 
Though they stand against the blue with no 
suggestion of cloud anywhere one minute, you 
cannot answer for them a minute afterwards. 
This applies especially to active volcanoes. 
The steam from their craters has a knack of 
generating clouds without external help ; and 
if tliere l>e but a shred of ordinary cloud 
within their reach, they will try to seize upon 
it and make it swell till it be big enough 
to form a night-cap or a day-cap of a size 
( to hide the mountain top completcdy from the 
eyes of inquisitive mortals. Thus, when, with 
; the feeling of a man personally aggrieved, I 
dvew Selmstiaii’s attention to a handful of 
, :Oii>ud which seemed to have caught upon one 
i ^ Ethans lesser petxks, and grew while i looked 
iti 'Sebastian did but shake his shoulders in 
: ‘it is not good for us — that!’ he said, ‘It 
all over u.s soon, and tlie view it will 
; ; A pout of the lip ended his prophecy. 

hU ijSSfW, if there is one thing more objectionable 
prophet evil, it is the fulrilment of 
evil prophet’s prophecy. 1 could liave for- 

H ahasiian hia ^ssimism, if it bad not 
y been op amply justified. Imleed, it 
(|UieKly accomplished to be referred to 
N at <01 The puff of wool— as it ap- 
disNhded itself .until it had hid half 
r and then tliere sounded in 

the i rushing wind, ae the 

jwe hurtling down upon us and isolated 

,v, 1 







This was supremely tiresome, of copifsp » nipN- 
over, it lasted We journeyed on for an hptw 
until there was as much snow below as above 
us ; and all the time we saw nothing except each 
other ; and 1 am now free to confess that though 
I thought Sebastian a fine feJJow at the outset 
of our acquaintanceship, I became mortally tired 
of him ere the mountain was scaled. Injustice 
to him, however, he was nearly as much dis- 
appointed as myself. He endeavoured to console 
me by ex'pre.ssing his opinion that, after all, if 
we persevered, we ipigut, at the summit, find 
ourselves above the clouds and under a pure 
lucent blue sky. Of course, I mj'self knew as 
much, from my experience of high peaks. 

When we had journeyed for five hours from 
the house in the forest, always on our mules, a 
whitfc shape suddenly loomed tlirough the gray 
of the clouds close in front of us. A moment 
later, and w^e could distinguish the dome of' 
a building, and stout walls round about the ' 
building. This was the Observatory, a robust j 
house, nearly ten tiioiisand feet above tliC sea, i 
but differing from the Observatory of Vesuvius 
in lieing devoid of inhabitants. Only when Etna 
is in an eruptive mood does one or other of 
the Sicilian Professors of Seismology, or 1 know 
not what else, come hither and take up his abode 
within convenient reach of the crater. At other 
times, it serves as a house of refuge for the 
traveller, who may sleep and eat here as com- 
fortably as if he were in the hotel of Nicolosi, 
some seven thousand feet lower. 

The smell of sulphur at this point became 
very strong. It was clear, even without the 
aid of metrical instruments, that we were nearing 
the summit, 1 declined to delay and drink wdne 
in the precincts of this elevated nest, with its 
beds of straw, knives and forks and cups for 
the service of tourists. It would have been too 
liumiliating if, by such sensual dallying, we were 
to Jose any opportunity of a prospect which 
might in the meantime be offered us by Etna’s 
cone. 

We now left our laggard mules, 1o get what 
comfort they could from a pasture of snow and 
cinders. 'I’he climb up the cone of the mountain, 
which begins almost trom the \valls of the Obser- 
vatory, is far too steep for a mule ; and indeed 

the man wdio trusted even to that sagacious 

quadruped’s instinct to carry him safely through 
the bombardment of ixxiks and molten matter 
which he has to face, and nbo to letal him 

along the edge of ilie crater itself, might well 

I be envied for his philosophy and confidence. , j 

At this stage in the day I was forced to bksa i 
Sebastian for his augury of good, l^ecause it 
happened to be fulfilled in pari We had left | 
the clouds below iis. It was delightful to shake 
tlie last shred of them from our feet, and then 
to look down at their dense mass, and fcl that 
we were superior to them, even ae we were 
superior for the moment to most of the dehisf^ns 
of our hard-working world. The blue sky above I 
our heads was bright to a marvel. Nor cqul4 
the eddying vapour from the crater, to wMcn ; 
we slowly fought our way, sully these gloriqfs > 
heavens to any extent. It rqse with a "^hite ; 
whirl against the fky, and drifted ^ 

the north-east with easy, grarelul innveTOn^ , 

. Our climb wae not -The 




— i l l . M ^n , l , ^k^ ,l Vlr , ; ,l,,,l,, i y;i ' , ' ; i . i >i i Mhw I .,1 1 ^ 

mfc^iT iwe At «^b9iaii<5e 

of soft nm<l* thAt had hmi liquid^ 
naied with ash atid ma^a of lavja., ?^ow aiid 
again a shower of fiery cinders, interspersed with 
higger stones glowing wdth red-beat, fell with 
a thud or a sprinkling sound to the right or 
left of us, above iia or behind us. How we 
escaped them, I cannot telL It must have been 
due to Sebastian’s shrewdness ; for, after every 
violent eddy of smoke upwards, he kept a brisk 
lookout from under the shade of his palm, and 
directed my steps with the promptitude of a 
successful general. Though the height of the 
summit above the Observatory is only about 
twelve hundred feet, we were more than an hour 
ascending it This will give some idea of the 
severity of the climb, and perhaps of the perils 
which it was necessary to guard against in no 
rash mood of hurry. 

At last, however, we stood on a level, and 
the boiling vapour uns seen seething up from 
a great yawning pit at our feet ‘Behold it!’ 
cried Sebastian, with a salute, bareheaded, to 
the mountain ; and I realised that 1 was ten 
thousand eight hundred feet above the sea, and 
in as convenient a situation for a sensational 
emling as a man may find anywhere in the 
world. Etna responded to Sebastian’s civilities 
with a terrific bellow, and an out- throw of ashes 
and rocks that put me in niuch doubt of my 
ability to live througli it The stench of the sul- 
phur, too, was villainous, and though 1 adopted 
Sebastian’s plan of binding a liandkerchief over 
my mouth and nostrils, it was all I could do 
to draw one satisfactory breath in ton. Add 
to this, that the ground upon which we stood 
was composed of burning ashes and hot mud, 
and it will be apparent that Etna’s summit is 
not altogether fit for the daintily-shod tourists 
wlio climb Vesuvius by the funicolare, nor an 
easy spot for the indulgence of poetical rliapsodies. 

Some say the crater of Etna is two miles 
round ; others are satisfied with half the e.sti- 
mate. The truth is that both reckonings may be 
justified. At one time the crater is two miles 
in circumference; at other times, more or less. 
The volcano is so terribly active that it is 
always revising and reshaping itself. The out- 
cast of ash one week— most of which falls 
back into the crater obli(iuely, so as to form an 
inclined bank — may be .«o prodigious that the 
crater itself seeirs curtailed of n thinl of its 
previous area. But perhaps on the eighth day 
that part of the floor — to speak loosely — of the 
crater which has to support this growing weight 
of material suddenly gives way; and not only 
all the newly-formed boundaries, but part of 
the original environing rim of the crater, fall 
in ; and so the circuit of the crater is enlarged. 
This process is always going on with greater 
or less rapidity. And the fact that it occurs so 
oonstantly makes the traveller’s measurements of 
so little permanent value tliat he may generally 
be counselled to spare himself all trouble in ^e 
hsatter. 

If ‘ I may credit Sebastian, we were fortunate 
^Ough to see Etna in a very impetuous mood. 

;:Kt$ roaring and evacuations were both oil a 
scale. But I could have wished it other- 
ifhiti I found that, thanks to this fervoitr, it 
impossible to see into the crater itseU, the 




i&mwl! ■.wAa ' But | saw 

to nai^e my respect lor the mountain raised yelgr 
high in comparison with that which I feel f^ 
Vesuvius. It is no very heroic feat to descend 
into Vesuvius’s crater, though a dangerous one \ 
but the sides of Etna’s crater were pcrp€n<Ucular, 
which gave the place a character of awe much 
transcending that which Vesuvius inspires* 

Well, we tarried on the summit an hour, until 
my boots could hold out no longer, and until 
certain ominous signs made Sebastian wish to 
move homewards. Something of Sicil/ we saw 
beyond the clouds wdiich girdled us, but' it^w^as 
very vague. The mountains of Lower Calabria, 
in Italy, seemed a part of Sicily, the narrow 
strait being quite expunged. For the rest, I 
gave my attention to Etna solely. The ominous 
signs I have mentioned were an excited move- 
ment in the nether cloud.s, as if they pro- 
posed to ascend to our own elevation. Ordi- 
narily, this would have been a mark of better 
weather ; but Sebastian had different theory. 
He fancied it would l>e the prelude to a thunder- 
storm. The electricity in the darkening clouds 
would meet the electricity of the volcano, and 
the consequences would be alarming. And so, 
though not without a wash to stay to see so 
sublime a conflict, reluctantly I yielded to 
Sebastian’s wish, and we left Etna to himself 
again. Some day, however, I propose to return 
to the mountain wdtli a portmanteau full of 
books and manuscript paper. If a man cannot 
read and wuite to advantage in a house like 
the Observatory, 1 fail to see w'hat inspiration 
solitude can ever assume to beget. 

DUMARESQ’S LAUGHTER. 

By Grant Ai.i.kn, Author of *In All SriAiHsw,’ 

- ‘This Mortal Coil,’ irrr. 

CHABTEE XVI.— ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT, 

To Linnell, the blow was a very severe one. 
At thirty, when a man loves, he loves in earnest 
No playing then with light loves in the porttl : 
no time then to wince and relent and refrain ; 
the wounds he gets at that age go deep and 
rankle. As Linnell returned to the Rea Lion 
that morning he felt tlie xvorld was indeed a 
blank to him. Once only in his life had he 
indulged in the madness of daring to think a 
woman loved him : he had put that woman 
to the teat, oh, such a tiny test, and found 
her wanting past all belief. Henceforth, he 
wroiild bold no girl a goddess. The game was 
played — and lost.' Linnell was tired of It, 

Ho had left the oriental picture behind him 
at the Wren’s Nest. The portrait of flaviland ' 
Lumaresq himself stood fronting him on the 
easel in his own sitting-room. It wanted several , 
hours’ work yet of its final completion* That 
fiery energy of despair he had felt at the ebtta^ 
still possessed his soul. Seiising his palette, Oil t 
on fire, and working away witli a will wm ; 
vivid memory alonc'-a memory now quickeia^d 
by his unnatural exaltation— Linnell 
to fill in the remaining details, and to; /£li(|ce; 
upon ilie canv^as a breathing, s|>eakiUgk 
portrait of thd great philosopher in hii 
aspect It w^as not Dumazeeq 
to the artist the day befo^ on thf ivett; : 

not that shattered and disappointed, 






l*ftn|’''agalml hk 'OWn earlier 
m the lowiiwt HimI vulgarest esti- 
Mai* ^ Ufe^H-but I)uroares(j[f as he appeared 
; his:4W evening at the Wren’s 

heroip air of resignation and sim- 
; fie Sad worn on his face, while he told 

;Vp unvarnished language the story of his 

: , grand and noble devotion in the morning 

i, nt days to an impewonal cause. Linnell 
vfejfe^ilibered every curve of the features, every 
of the eyes, every turn of the expression, 
had unfolded before them in full 
iitat strange history of magnificent self- 
d^hial That was the Dumaresq that should 
: liihe for ever upon his earnest canvas : that 
was the Biunaresq whose lineaments posterity 
ahoiild transcribe from his hand on the title- 
page of five thousand future editions of the 
' Enoyclopaadic Philosophy. For Linnell was too 
single-minded in his admiration of Buinaresq 
Ip let contempt for one osj-Kict of the man’s 
nature interfere with appreciation for the great- 
ness of his life-work. let him be emotionally 
whatever he might, intellectually, Linnell felt 
^ idre in his own soul, Haviland Dumaresq towered 
; like n giant among the lesser and narrower 
thinkers of his age; 

Afiber three hours’ hard work, he desisted at 
last and standing back in the room, gazed close 
with a critical eye at the portrait His instincts 
told him it was a magnificent picture : he had 
put his very heart’s blood into each stroke of 
the pencil. The landlady came up while he 
worked, and announced lunch ; but Liniudl would 
not lav aside his brush for a second till bis task 
was done. ‘Give me a glass of claret and a 
sandwich,’ he cried hastily ; and the landlady, 
lamenting sore that all them nice sweetbreads 
Was cooked for nothing, was fain perforce to 
acquiesce in his Spartan humour. But when 
the last touch had been put to the picture, and 
jpumarCsq himself gazed forth from the ceinvas, 
a thinker confessed in all his greatnea*?, Linnell 
stood before it with folded hands, astonished at 
I hpfe own unexpected force and originality. Never 
fiefore in his life had he painted with all the j 
energy of his nature unrebtrainod by petty 
feaw wod unworthy self-criticisms. Never befojc 
had; he so tD^usted to his own true genius ; and 
tllfr, yasult of that proud and justified confidence 
wit hpp*^rent at a glance on the easel before 
/, him' - 

; Wopen take refuge from disappointment in 
men in action, and above all in work, 
i lyork had soothed Linnell’s nerves gradu- 
Pt down to bis Je.sk, when the task 
)?:Wlui complete, and wrote a hasty note with trem- 
' to Psyche. It was the first he had 

Written to her : it would be the last. His 
|iwedotter, And then no more hereafter, 
Ilihitkver come with years. 

leave Pethertou for 
^ England for ever 

picture is at the Wren’s 
to keep it as some slight me- 
of your father 1 
nternoon. Let 
TAoh^till dry ; then kindly 
home. You w€?re |uite 
features' 



not to be lost to the world and to posterity/ 
That they may not be lost, I beg you to aijoept 
this faint representation of them — not wholly 
unworthy, I venture to believe, of the striking 
original — during your own lifetime, and to leave 
it by will at your death as a sacred trust to the 
National Portrait Gallery. Before this reaches 
you, I shall have left the inn. No answer can 
then find me anywhere. — Good-bye for ever.— 
Faithfully yours, C. A, L. 

He folded it up, took it out, and posted it. 
Then he returned, all tremulous, to the Bed 
Lion, packed up his belongings in his little 
portmanteau, paid his bill, and drove down to 
catch tlie last train to London. The dream 
of his life was gone for ever. He didn’t care 
much ‘how what l^came of him. 

At the station he jumped lightly into the 
first carxdage he happened to see. It was almost 
empty, but one man sat in the far corner, looking 
out of the window. As the train moved out, 
the man turned. Linnell recognised him. It 
was a journalist acquaintance of other days, a 
man on the stalF of a London daily, who acted 
at times as a special war correspondent. 

Linnell was by no means pleased at the un- 
expected recognition, for he would far have pre- 
ferred to be left alone, and to nurse bis chagrin 
and mortification by himself : but there was 
no help for it now": the journalist had seen 
him, and it was too late to change into another 
carriage. So he gulped down his regret os best 
he might, an<l said in as cheerful a voice as 
he could muster; ‘Hullo, Considine, on the move, 
as usual ! And where are you off to V 

‘ Khartoum, this time,’ tile easy-going journalist 
replied jauntily. ‘Hot ivork, too, at this time 
of year. I cnly received orders by wdre to 
Plymouth at nine this morning, and I leave 
Charing Cross at nine to-morrow. But it’s 
nothing when you’re used to it. I’m all on 
the job, you know. Bless you, I was sent out to 
Zululand once, much quicker than that. Down 
at the office at six one evening, in comes a wire, 
“Troubles in Zululand.” Says the chief: “Con- 
sidine, me boy, you 're off to Africa.” Says I : 

“ When 1” Says he : “ Steamer sailed from &uth- 
ampton yesterday. Go overland, and catch it 
at Lisbon.” So off 1 rushed to Cannon Street 
in the clothes I stood up in, and just managed 
to bundle into the night-mail, without even 
so luucli as a pocket comb by way of luggage: 
bought a portmanteau and a few things I neOded 
in a spare hour at Paris ; and was at Pieter^ 
maritzburg, as fresh as a daisy, befone the fight* 
ing hail seriously begun on the frontier. I ofidl 
that smai*t. But a job like this is really q^ite 
easy for me.’ 

‘Well, but you don’t know Arabic 1’ Linnell 
cried, a little taken aback. 

‘ Arabic, is it ? Sorrow a word, me dear lelkuar* 
But what of that! I’ve gone the world o^.; 
\yith English alone, and as much of every naiii*ve 
lingo I come across as will allow me to 
at the beastly niggers to the top of my wijilieii 
in their oWn tongue.’ i ; 

Linnell looked graver. ‘Bttt yon 
know Arabic, really/ he said^^ ‘Aiiy ^ 

goes to Khartoum ndwadavr h to some 
liable to take his life In hiB .hands 


Wtig.i IVe ^ gopd deal about; 113 Airim 
myrniy yon know, and lor my own part I 
wonldn^ti like to trust myself in the interior at 
present unless I could pass at a pinch as a decent 
Mohammedan. That is to say, if I valued my 
life-*. which I don*t, m it happens— but that's 
nothing.' 

*Foa speak Arabic, I suppose ?’ Considine said 
suggestively* 

‘Like English, almost,' the painter answered 
with a nod* ‘ I 'd pass for a Mohamme<lan easily 
anywhere in Africa.' 

‘Shall yon go out there this winter? You 
generally do, 1 recollect ; and this time there 'll 
be lots of amusement. Things are getting lively 
on the Upper Nile. They’ll be having a row up 


of the fun myself for a sovereign, I can tell 
you*' 

Linnell laughed. ‘You’re a born Irishman,’ 
he answered good-humouredly. ‘You love a 
6ght, as your countryman loves to brandish his 
shillelagh at ■ Don ny brook Fair. Well, no ; I 
hatln’t definitely canvassed the Nile for this next 
winter, 1 confess ; but now I come to think of it, 
it might be worth while to see tlie fighting. I 
don’t much care where I go now, and to a man 
who's thoroughly tired of his life, Khartoum at 
present offers exceptional attractions.' 

‘That's right, me boy,’ the correspondent cried, 
slapping him hard on the back. ‘You speak 
with the spirit of an officer and a gentleman. 
You ’cl better pack up your portmanteau at once i 
and come along off with me by the next oppor- 
tunity. A man who can wear a burnous like a 
native and jabber Arabic 's the right man for the 
place this blessed minute. T 've got the very post 
in my gift to suit you. It’s an artist you are, 
and an artist I’m looking for. The Porte- 
Orayon people are on the hunt for a fellow who 
can draw to go out and get himself killed at 
Khartoum in tlicir service. Liberal terms ; first- 
rate pay : a pension if wounded : a solatium for 
your widow if killed outright : and an elegant 
tomb over your cold ashes in Westminster Abbey, j 
What more can ye want? It’s a splendid chance. 
You can paint the Malidi as black as you like, 
and no criticism. Sure, there’ll be nobody else 
on the spot to contradict you.' 1 

The idea fell in well witli Linnell's present 
humour, ^ When -x man has just been disap- 
pointed in love, he takes gloomy views as to the 
future of tlie universe, Linnell was anxious to 
go away anywhere from England, and not indis- 
to get killed and be done with it. At 
Khartoum his various talents and acquirements 
would be worth more to himself and the world 
at large than anywhere else. He wanted action ; 
he wanted excitement. The novelty of the posi- 
tion would turn the current of his pessimistic 
thoughts. And besides, if he die<l— for he didn’t 
conceal from himself the fact that there was 
danger in the scheme— he saw how his death 
might be made useful to Psyche. Though she 
wasn't the Psyche he had once dreamt about, he 
loved her still, aiid he would love h^ for ever, 
cquld leave all he possessed to Psyche, ’that 
nwld be heaping coals of fire, indeed, oif her 
j but even Haviknd Dumaresq, pobaWy, 

; not refuse to take a dead man's money. 


And Psyche then would have what shU lived fon 
She wanted^ riches ; and this would ensure Ker 
them. It would be better so. Psyche wouH 
derive far more pleasure from that heavy metij 
than ever he could, 

* Really,' he said, with a bitter smile, * I don't 
know, Considiiie, that what you propose mightn't 
very w.?!! suit Would it be too late now to 
see the Forte-Crayon people after we' get up to 
town this very evening V 
‘Too late, is it?* the correspondeni echoed, 
delighted. ‘Never a bit, 1 tell you. We '11 ring 
them up out of the sleep of the just. Thougn 
they’re rascals enough, if it comes to that, to 
deserve to lie awake from sunset to cockcrow. 
Tliey're just dying to get some fellow to volun- 
teer for the place. Old Lingard 'd see you if it 
was two in the morning. \ou can arrange to- 
night, and pack at once, and come off witli me 
by the first continental train to-morrow. Why, 

I T want a man who can speak Arabic myself. 
Camels I understand ; I rode some dozens of 
them to death— may Heaven forgive me for it 
— pushing on to Candahar in the Afghan busi- 
ness : but Arabic, I admit, ’s one too many for 
me. I’ll take you round to see old Lingard at 
once, when we get up to town, and we'll be 
whirling across France in a Pullman car by this 
time to-morrow. Wo 'll catch the train de luxe 
at Paris, and you'll just have time to meet the 
Alexandria steamer before she leaves Brindisi.* 
Lintieirs mind was made up in a moment, 
He would go to Africa. And sure enough, by, 
eleven o'clock that night it was all settled! 
Linnell had accepted the proffered post as special 
artist for the Forte-Crayon at KJiartoum j and 
Psyche lay, white as death, with Linnell's letter 

f )rc88ed against her heaving bosom, on her own 
ittle bed in the Wren’s Nest at Petherton. 

AMERICAN MONSTERS NOW EXTINCT. 

America is a land of big things— big trees, big 
valleys, mammoth caves, big cities, and big shows j 
so that we are hardly surprised when we some- 
times hear of American gentlemen emulating 
the fancy of ‘Cbibiabos, the marvellous story- 
teller, the great boaster,’ in one of Longfellow's 
most beautiful poems. But we never hear our 
transatlantic cousins boasting that the animals 
of their country are larger or more formidable 
than those inhabiting other regions. As a 
mutter of fact, certain big and powerful creatures, 
such as lions, tigers, elephants, and giraffes, are 
conspicuous by their absence. 

But it was not always so. Time was --ages 
and ages ago —when what we now call ‘ the New 
World * was inhabited by the strangest and the 
most gigantic forms of life that the world has 
seen. Geologists such as Professors Marsh amj 
Cope, in searching among the stony records of 
Sertain geological periods, have discovered the 
remains of a host of reptiles of great diveriity^, 
often of stupendous size, and in soma casi^ 
unlike any oU the present inbabitarits 
globe, whether living on land or in tfj;^ 
we might almost fancy omselvOd in 
we try to qlothe the bones 






vfe ip0,^ altbotigh Professor Huicley has prtiftthsed Ae 

gtJMinS, paddling iaifte water, name Omithoseelida, or ‘bird-legged,’- n»hyi 
itt The (sreatnres of a fertile would make prominent one of their most steifcing' 


b« niQ]!*>e Strange ; ^nd and important chflracters*-na«iehv fl afcroni? 


lO'^W of extinct reptiles, the 


resemblance to birds of the ostrich tribe, tine 


are hardly so wonderful as these 'running-birda^ M^er, another great anfchoriti^v 
inonafccrs wouM have appeared toman, proposed the name Pachypoda, or * tliick -footed* 
\mii permitted to the human mce to be We mention these facts in order to point out the 

* peculiar mixture of characters presented by tltia 


* peculiar mixture of characters presented by tltia 
/ lit; is diJERcult for us, living in an age of (piad- great and varied group of reptiles. Thus/ the 
^S|tammals), and accustomed to the present name Deinosauria, given by Professor Owen, con^ 
!itote of amtirs, in w reptiles play only a sub- nects tliem with the lizards; the second .name 
, *™ihat(j part, to picture the life of a c^*itinent connects them with birds ; and the third n^me 
llfltere, thev played the chief part. But such was is suggestive of our modem pachydennasr^the^^ 
l^dbiibtedly the case at a certain period in the elephant, hip]X)potamns, and rhinoceros, with 
WprJd'S Mstcjry. It is not to be implied that their thick skins and biu feet. ■ 


WprJd'S Mstcjry. It is not to be implied that 
thise wonderful extinct reptiles were confined to 


They varied very niucli in size i' some were 

_i-. A.... ^ 1. 1 1 -t 


the American continent, for such is not the case, only two feet long and lightly built ; others were 
Some very remmdtablo skeletons liave been dug truly colossal in size and power, thus rivalling 
out of strata in England and other parts of the whales and elephants of the present day. In 
Europe. Among such are tlie great ^^isndizarir one of these giant reptiles the npper bone of the 
(i)eAf%08rtMrw«) found in Bean Biickland^s tinie, hindleg was five and a lu^feet long ; in another 
^d described in all text-books of geology ; also the same bone was six three inches long — ^^a i^ 
Jbhc curious Mlying dragons,’ knowti as Ptero- great deal bigger than the game bone of 


, hoitra or read something about them, or perhaps Cretaceous rocks. They were doubtless very 
haye seen the models in the gardens of the numerous during the preceding period of the 
Crystal Palace, But we propose to confine our New Red Sandstone ; but as we have to rely 
remarks entirely to a group of fossil reptiles, mainly on footprints and fragments of skeletons, 
called peittosaurs, of which very little was known we do not know very much about those of that 
twenty years ago. S’or our knowledge of this period. 


wniiderful order of reptiles we are mainly 
indebted to the persevering labours of the above- 


Many strange creatures lived at the same time ; 
but these Beinosaurs exhibit a * new departure,* 


I named Professors, who, with their pupils and for their skeletons show a very marked approach 
othm—fiometimes guarded from hostile Indians to birds. Without introducing technical details, 
by an escort of soldTei*s — have in the Far West it wdll be sufficient for our purpose to mention 
dug up the fossilised remains of these ancient one of the beet knoMui examples— namely, tlie 
cmxtum.' The results of tlieir labours have not famous Iguanotlon, described by the late l>r 
yet attained a compact form ; so that the student Mantell, Some huge bones of this creature were 
obliged to bunt through many volumes of found in Sussex, and may be seen in the 
' different scientifk journals in order to read the Brighton Museum, also at South Kensington 
numerous ‘papers’ in which the creatures are (Natural History Museum). Since Dr Man tell’® 
■ d^ribed and reconstructed. Having spent some day, complete specimens of this monster have 
time in so doing, wo now put together a few' notes been unearthed, si. that it is now possible to 
ott Beinosaurs for those who w'ould like to know restore it, and form a very fair idea of its kppearr 


;aoiU«thing about them. 


mice, since every bone is known. 


:pue difficulty \vhich meets us at the outset is Deinosanr was from thirty to fifty feet long 
many fossil creatures, and especially Deino- and fed on llie leaves of trees in the neigh bouru 
were 60 very different in character from hood of the Weald. In Weal den strata are found 
living now, that even in cases where the gigantic impressions, or tmeks, wliich it can 
pniains are complete and well preserved, natural- hardly be doubted w'ere made by this creature: 


^ aJiomu oe inciuaeu. xiiiis it like chameter. The fore-limbs were quite smalL 

^ orders or and possessed five fingers; but the hinddimba ^ 

of the fossil forms. Such is the were enormous ; and there is little doubt that 
' ^ Beinosaurs ; they are placed quite by was in the habit of sitting erect on its hindlegL : 

' cannot class them with any of because we do not find impressions of the to- , 

turtles, snakes, limbs. It had a long neck and small baadb 
p J^P^ and ciocodiles are examples. For the Now, these are all bird-like eharactera Fbot?' 

: ii®'® tbpSli! who may be famiUar with geolo- prints very similar to those found in Sussex hav% 

‘ Jn^ntion that ^ Beinosaurs- been discovered in tlie famous New Bod Sand-* 

successive periods stone strata of the Oonnecticut Valley in AhioricA ■ 
Bed ^andetone, the Jurassic, Indeed, the resemblance, to bird-tmeks is In sonie 
or^Challt period. ■ cases so striking that serious differences of" opjninn'- 

^ 'nUcinb uPiiich has been arose os to whether they were made by birds -o?'.', 

by reptiles. Even now, it wmild. eeeijft' th# ^ i 
fheln^ aspect* when alive of them were produced by bird%> ^ 

' *W'ha6-'bo^ g^nerklly accepted, "rbinains of .biids have bten' ' 




ameeicak nomtpm mvr extinct 


^kih fuPtJier itiowkdc® of th^ Deiifiognu^s 
etmbles m to undorstaiia how the larger tracks 
were made hy Deitioeaurs, like iguanodoii, aeons- 
tomed to walk on their hindlegs. Pr Hitch- 
cock, who has studied this remarkable and varied 
series ot footprints, believes that they were pro- 
duced not only by birds and reptiles, but also by 
lizanls, frogs, and turtles, &c. They have been 
found in more than twenty places, scattered 
throughout an extent of nearly eighty miles amd 
in a succession of strata. 

Beside the tracks are seen in some, places little 
round marks, which are the marks of rmndropa— 
records of showers which once fell on a soft sandy 
surface while Deinosaurs and other primeval crea- 
tures were walking about Strange that these 
apparently trivial actions should be so beautifully 
recorded in the rocks of the eaith’s crust ! iJoubt- 
less the sun came out as soon os the shower was 
over, and so the soft surface dried and hardened ; 
and later on received a layer of sediment, thus 
becoming buried np and preserved for future 
ages, when the geologist would behold them with 
delight, and interpret to the liunuiii race their 
deep significance. 

Deinosaurs were a very varied group of 
animals, partly amphibious in their liabitM, 
possessing two pairs of limbs fitted for use on 
‘ terra firma,’ and provided with claws at their 
extremities. As previously remarked, the hind- 
limbs were generally much larger than the fore- 
limbs. In general structure, they are considered 
to have been intermediate between the modern 
running-birds, such as the ostricli and typical 
reptiles. They may therefore be regarded as 
* missing links ’ between reptiles and biids. Some 
were vegetable feeders; others preferred a more 
stimulating diet, and were carnivorous. In eacli 
case the structure of the creature was adapted to 
its habits, the carnivorous forms being less liuge 
and clumsy, and generally adapted for making 
rapid movements in seeking or catching their 
prey, just as cats, lions, or tigers are more lightly 
built than oxen or elepliants. But the teeth and 
claws in these cases are the most certain evidence 
of their habits. Some Deinosaurs walked, or per- 
haps even hopped, on land fa few others probably 
haunted the trees, their bodies being very small 
and lightly built. Some had very solid bones ; 
while others had liglil bones permeated with air- 
passages— another bird-like feature. Some had 
long necks and small heads ; others, short necks 
and large heads. There is one form known with 
a powerful horn mi its skull, like a rhinoceros. 
Some, like crocodiles, were provided with a defen- 
sive armour in the shape of long plates on the 
back, or even long and prickly spines. Others 
had no such protection, but were more powerful 
in attack. 

The greatest number of Deinosaurs have been 
obtained from American strata of a certain geo- 
l<^cal wriod known as the Jurassic, to which 
the , well-known Lias and Oolites belong. So 
numerous are the American Jurassic Deino- 
WTIS, and generally so well preserved* that Pro- 
ifesebr Marsh has attempted their classification. 
Ee groups them in five divisions, to each of 
5fhich be gives a Latin name roughly indioatiitg 
prevailing character. These divisions are 

iol&wfe, the Latin names being turned into 
Edglkh : (I) The Lissard-footed— vegetable feedera 


veiy great size* .with fore and bind Hpibe of ! 
nearly equal length, walking on all-foure, an4 i 
with the limb-bones solid. In this group occur? 
some enormous Deinosaurs, which we will pre- r 
sently describe. (S) The Plated Lizards, so called 
because their skin was piovided with an armour 
of bony plates. Some were of gigantic frame. 
The hind- limbs wera very large, and t^e fore- 
limbs small. They probably walked on all-fouiu 
(3) The Bird-footed^ — also herbivorous, with hind- 
limbs so much larger than the fore-limbs that 
they show an approach to the type of birds. It 
is almost certain that they habitually sat in an 
erect position. The limb-bones were hollow, 
another bird -like character. Some, like Iguano- 
don, were of great size — namely, about thirty feet 
long. (4) The Beast-footed. These were fornud- 
able carnivorous creatures, which generally 
walked erect, their progression being in many 
cases assisted by a powerful tail, which they may 
have used in leaping, as kangaroos do. The fore- 
limbs were very small, and they had prehensile 
claws. I’lieir liiub-bones were hollow. Evidently 
their structure was adapted to carnivorous habits, 
for they would be capable of rapid movements. 
One of the members of this division had a horn | 
on its head, which, if we may judge from the 
rhiumieros, must have been a powerful weapon 
of ofience. (5) The Leaping-footed. These crea- 
tures, w’hich Professor Marsh only doubtfullv 
includes among Deinosaurs, had curious hind- 
feet specially adapted for leaping. Probably 
they had great gifts in this Uirectiom Lastly, 
there is one form of Deinosaur which presents 
more bird-like allinities than any otlier — namely, 
the little CompsorinaUuis lomjipesy froui the famous 
lithographic stone of Bavaria. It is so peculiar 
that the Professor places it in a group by itself. 

It has toothed jaws, and a head supported on a 
long and slender neck. Professor litixley con- 
cludes that ‘ it is impossible to look at the, confor- 
mation of this strange reptile and to doubt tliat 
it hopped, or walked, in un erect or semi-erect 
position, after the manner of a bird, to which its 
long neck, slight head, and anterior limbs must 
have given it an extraordinary resemblance.’ Is 
it possible that this little Deinosaur represents 
how reptiles became birds ? Who shall say % 

In the Oxford Museum ura some gigantic bones 
of an English Deinosaur, wliich, because it was 
compared to a whale, has been named Cferiosawras. 

It belongs to our first division. The following 
extracts are taken from Professor Phillips’ account 
of this creature : ‘ Probably when “ standing nt 
ease,” not less than ten feet in height and of bulk 
in proportion, this creature was unmatched in ; 
magnitude and physical strength by any of the 
largest inhabitants of the land or sea.’ (Thia was 
written before the larger American, forms were 
discovered.) ‘Did it Vive in the sea, in fresh 
water, or on land 1 This question . cannot be 
answered, as in the case of Xenthyosaurus, by aii 
appeal to the accompanying organic rexnalne* for 
some of the bones lie in marine deposi^ pthters 
in situations marked by estuarine conditions, > i 
in fluviatile acciimulationa Was it fitted to live; - 
exclusively in water ? Such an idea nt on# 
time entertained, and it is often suggest^ by 
mere magnitude of the c;peature, wldch ^ 

seem to have an easier life fioatin^ 
lifting its huge bulk and moving 
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^ But neither of thm arau- 

' nienW , The ancient earth' kas trodden 

; lar^r qtiadi?ut)ed6 than our elephants.* He 
I tninh^t jtnaj have led an amphibious life, haunt- 
ihg Jaotii land and water. Only one small tooth 
: ifennd ; hut from this Professor Phillips con- 

:olhi3W» that it was a vegetable feeder. 

The best known American Deinosaurs belong- 
in|g;tO this division were BfontosaivriLs and Allan- 
, The former of these veritable monsters 

: ;:k^n<^w4horou^^^ known. Professor Marsh has 
.'^ wawtt a* complete restoration of the skeleton. 
^ attained a length of fifty feet, and is estimated 
have had a ‘live-weight’ of twenty tons ! It 
: had a small head, very long neck, solid bones, 
j: and a long heavy tail The hindlegs are of 
' enormous size, suggestive of an elephant rather 
I tWn a reptile. The small head and brain seem 
to indicate a slow-moving reptile. ^ It was en- 
tirely without of!eii.sive or defensive weapons, 
^ or bony plates on the skin. In habit it was 
more or less amphibious, and probably fed on 
, aquatic and other succulent vegetation. Perhaps 
‘ the individuals which have been found got 
* mired/ and so died in the mud. The largest 
of all the Deinosaurs was AtlaniomiLTus^ which 
, attained a leugtlt of nearly one hundred feet ! 

: But, since the bones have not all been found, 

? it is impossible at present to give a description 
of this reptile. The ‘cup-bones* or vertebra? are 
laiger than those of the largest whales. 

The unfortunate scarcity of Deinosaurian 
remains in the New Red Bandstone rocks both 
of England and America is matter for regret; 
but there can be little doubt that this great order 
of reptiles was then flourishing. If they have 
bequeathed very few of their bones to po.sterity, 
they have at least left their ‘tracks' belimd them 
-—‘ Footprints on the sands of time,’ in a literal 
sense. 

The Deinosaurs sliow us the reptile class in 
the height of their power. The evolutionist 
i believes that I'eptiles developed into birds ; but 
; \^hether this wonderful transformation actually 
fiok place through the Deinosaurs we cannot 
^ yet 1^11. At least these creatures mark the 
highest point in the scale of animal life attained 
I by repUles as .such. After that they began a 
, downwaini career; and from being ‘lords of 
irentiott* for three geological periods, began tt) 
■/L’.'Wke a lower place, and make w’ay for a higher 
: the Quadrupeds, or Mammals, which are 

fcj animal kingdom. Their 

' involved in obscurity. They seem to be 

to crocodiles; but we have no evidence 
'fiiefoVe the court* of geologists of crocodiles pass- 
. |||;^into Deinosaurs. 

to us the fact that classes of 
rise and fall, are exalted and then 
; low, just as empires among men. The 

Wei^ not destined to remain for more 

B in time in their exalted position. 

he New l4d Sandstone period the 
hppe^i'eil on the scene in the shape 
tlift qitadriipeidEs nireatures apparently 
0 With 'their rivals of the reptile class, 
as agSS rofjqd on, to grow in power 
Md so to ;^ttftin the f^roud position 
btipy» Oi^e 'Mnot help wondering 
torjr ;wias^\>c«bmplished. But they, 
teyelopedtbram th^h reptiles ; that 
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would give them an immense advantage in the 
‘struggle for existence.* Thus, it would seem 
tliat brains carried the day, and so Mammals now 
‘hold the field* against all their enemies. 

If there is one truth which more than another 
is brought out by the ‘ study of geology, it is 
that, from the most ancient period down to the 
present day, there has been a gradual introduction 
from time to time of higher and higher forms 
of life on this planet, thus constituting a kind of 
drama of existence. 

When our poet wrote, * All the world *s a stage,’ 
he thought only of * men and women,' whom he 
calls ‘merely players.' But the geologist sees a 
wider application of the words as he reviews the 
great drama of i^ast life on the globe, and finds 
that plants and animals, too, ‘have their exits 
and their entrances.* Nay, more, the ‘strange 
eventful history* of a human life sketched by the 
master-hand might fitly be chosen to illustrate 
the birth and growth of the tree of life, the 
development and expansion of which are so em^ 
phatically proved by ‘the testimony of the 
rocks.* 


MY AUNT CECILIA. 

llY Arthur 11. Norway. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.- -CHAP. I. 

I MUST have been very young when my Aunt 
Cecilia took chai'ge of me, for 1 cannot call to 
mind any save the dimmest recollections of my 
state of life before the occurrence of that event, 
She was a kind and gentle lady, with a singular 
capacity for exciting love in all who had dealings 
with her ; and 1 know that from the first I was 
content to be under her charge. , If my change 
of life caused me any wonder— I do not recollect 
that it did— that feeling was very transient; 
and in the London home to which my apnt 
transported me it was quickly lost. 

My aunt’s house stood in one of the roads 
which converge t(j wards Westminster Bridge oU 
the south of the river — roads which are now given 
over almost wholly to lodging-house keepers, but 
in which rich merchants once did not disdain 
to dwell, ordering their lives with a simple 
dignity, commoner in old days than it is at 
present. A uut Cecilia chose the house, I believe, 
because it was so quiet. It stood back at some 
distance from the road ; and the garden-beds 
which lay before it were inclosed by a high wall, 
topped with a row of pollard lime-trees. Ev6n 
the front garden was thus quite private, 4hd 
Aunt Cecilia could work in it without fear of 
being overlooked. At the back of the house 
was another garden, nearly the whole of which 
was occupied by a lawn, always smooth shaveui 
and surrounded by beds of homely flowers, 
golds, hollyhocks, mignonette, and tallibuShei 
of white roses. It was a wonderful garden* fo|f 
the town ; and beyond it was ai stabjetyard^ 
with stalls for eight horses, Thes^ were 
vacant in our time, and served as a pky^n^; 
lor me. ^ ^ 
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The liouse, thoujjli comfortable, was uot I4rge ; 
and my aunt, as I know now, was not. rich. 
Heitlier her means nor her inclination permitted 
her to see society ; and I do not remember 
that she had any acquaintances in the neigh- 
bourhood, except the Bector, a toll, courtly, old 
gentleman, somewhat bowed with years. He 
was a frequent visitor at our house ; for having 
no wife with whom to discuss those points of 
parish duty on which a lady’s opinion is of 
value, he was glad at times to consult my aunt. 
There were not many ladies in the parish, the 
Rector used to say, and I suppose there were 
not. 

In the first years of my residence with Aunt 
Cecilia, however, another visitor occaslbnally 
came to see us — my godmother. She came at long 
intervals, and always seemed sad and tearful, 
though she reserved smiles enough for me. I 
was very fond of her, for she hud in perfec- 
tion the art of amusing children ; and I was 
never happier than when standing beside her 
knee, listening to $oine old legend of Arthur 
and his knights, or to some tale of the merchant 
adventurers of Sir Richard Grenville’s time, such 
as made the blood- dance and tingle in my 
veins. 

It was in October that she came for the last 
time. I was crossing the garden from the stables 
when I saw her, in the deep black dress she 
always wore, push aside the flame-coloured 
wreaths of Virginia ci'eepcr wliicli hung across 
the gai'den-door of the house, and come out 
to meet me, followed by Aunt (Jecilia. I always 
think of her jis I saw her then. I can recall 
at will her girlish figure, hung round with 
glowing tinted leaves ; and Jier hair, which, 
though closely confined, caught the sunlight and 
glistened like threads of gold. ]3iit it was her 
lace that impressed itself most ch'arly on my 
memory ; and I know now it was full of a 
sorrow which I was then too young to com- 
prehend. 

‘He grows very toll, Cecilia,’ said my god- 
mother, with a constrained sound in her voice. 

‘Ho will be seven in March.’ As she said 
this, Aunt Cecilia laid her hand caressingly on 
the other woman’s shoulder, and went on : ‘You 
will know he is well cared for,’ 

‘ If you should die, Cecilia !’ 

‘I shall not die,’ my aunt answered, ‘until 
I am not needed any longer. —Be at ease, Fanny ; 
I will not play you false.’ 

My godmother glanced at Aunt Cecilia ns if 
she could not trust herself to speak ; and then, 
kneeling down on the grass, she drew me towards 
her and threw her arms around me. ‘Oh my 
child,’ she cried, ‘I am going away from you, 
so far away that I may never see you again. 
Don’t forget me, Osmond ; always remember 
me : think of your playfellow often, often, for 
I love you dearly.’ 

’ Before I could answer her, she rose suddenly, 
and seemed to regain control over hei'self* All 
thati afternoon she was the merry companion 
I kiew so well, telling me over and over again 
the totes I loved to hear, always with stioh a 


zest and enjoyment that 1 had never thbngW 
her so amusing. When I went to bed, she topic; 
off a black ribbon, from which a little cross, I 
of gold was suspended, and put it round my* I 
neck. ‘ Here is a present for you, Osmond,’ I 
she said. ‘Try,’ for my sake, hot to lose it. ' 
Think of me whenever you touch it, child. 

It is all I have to give you.’ 

I dreamt of my godmother that night, and 
more than once 1 could have fancied 1 woke up 
far enough to be conscious that she was standing 
by my bed, shading her candle from hiy eyes, 

1 learned afterwards that she had come many 
times in the night to look at me as I lay asleep ; 
but in the morning she had gone. 

That afternoon, my aunt took me to Graves- 
end ; and as soon as we arrived there, we went 
on board a great steamer whicli was lying in 
tl>e river. My godmother was standing on the 
deck, and when she saw me she caught me to 
her breast, clinging to me as if she were some 
wounded animal and I some shelter that offered 
her security. 

‘ He will forget me, Cecilia,’ she said, striving 
to control her tears; ‘he will forget me alto- 
gether.’ 

‘I do not think Osmond is so changeable*’ 
replied my aunt. ‘ I sliould think meanly of 
him if he forgot you.’ 

‘ I will not ; indeed, I will not,’ I protested. 

‘Poor child! lie doesn’t know what he is 
promising,’ my godmother said with a wintiT" 
smile. 

I At that, Aunt Cecilia took her by tlie hand 
and led her apart. I did not hear what passed 
between them ; but 1 noticed that my god- 
mother seemed a little comforted bv it. Aunt 
Cecilia stood very erect beside the bulwarks of 
the. ship, holding my godmother’s hand ; ami at 
the conclusion of what she had to say, kissed 
her as solemnly as if she were sanctifying a 
vow. 

Immediately after that, the shore-bell rang ; 
and almost before I realised that the parting 
was over, my aunt and I were in the tender, 
and the great ship was slowly put in motion. 
As long as we could distinguish ray godmother’s 
girlish figure, straining after the last glimpse , 
of us, we waved our handkerchiefs ; and long 
after tliat, after even the lights of the vessel 
liad faded and disappeared into the gloom of 
the autumn evening, my aunt stood motionless 
ui)on the quay, gazing clown the river, Wheti 
it was quite dark, she took my hand, and we 
went sadly home in silence. 

The impressions of the days I have described 
are the strongest which remain from my child- 
hood ; and I have no doubt that every sentence 
spoken in my bearing on these occasions remains 
unaltex-ed in tny memory. Many a night in 
my sleep I heard my godmothers tearful voic^, 
and wt)ke stretching out my arms^in seai'ch of 
her with a vague feeling of desertion for which 
I never could account. 

I may as well say now, before I lay aside 
the subject for a time, that four veato tdtolpn 
wards we heard of my god niothera death. I 
doubt whether in all England .there were 
sadder hearts that day. 

I have no distinct 
that followed. They ^ 


recollection’ of/the’fJ?!b 
si’e 1 
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I it a private ^hpol in the neigh- 

bnnrhood until I waa thirteen yeara old ; and 
than, being in somewhat delicate health, 1 was 
Sent to spend six mouths with a clergyman 
neat Epsom, in order that my health might be 
recruited, and that. I might at the same time 
wndergo some prepanitiou for the larger school 
in Lomlon to which I was to go on iiiy ratarn. 

I had one feilow-piipil, a hoy named Sinclair. 
\From this point the story of my life properly 
begins. I often wonder wliethor it was chance 
alone wh*ich brought me to this country vicar- 
age. 

Sinclair’s father was consul at Trieste ; 

bis uncle was Port-admiml at Port'^moutli. He 
himself was dcatinetl for the navy, and had 
been sent homo to tlie cliargo of Ins uncle, in 
oi\ler that he might be ediuaited the more care- 
fully for his future ]>rof(‘ssioii. 

Tno choice of a tutor for him was not happy. 
Mr Galthrop, witli whom we were placed, was 
an excellent scholar; but of the art of Uawhiim 
he understood as little as of that of control, 
and long ere I appeared on tlie scene, Sinclnir 
had mastcre<l him, and I'ead each <lay as miu'h, 
or asj little, as he chose. My arrival naturally 
did not render my fellow-pupil more incline<l 
to study ; and as it was considered necessary hn* 
me to be much in the open air, Sinclair decided 
for himself tliat he would boar me company. 
Together we ranged day after day over a toler- 
ably extensive stretch of country, and became 
80 intimate as to have no secrets from eacli 
other. 

‘What are they going to make of you?’ asked 
Sinclair giie afternoon, as we lay on liansfccad 
Downs, watching the light whit-e clouds drift 
across the blue sky. ‘What do yon want to lx*, 
Osmond ? ' 

I had not thought about it, and I .said so. 

*Yon know 1 am going into the navy,’ he 
said, ‘You are not far fioni tlie age; uml by 
the time yon reach it, you uill be tireil of 
school and <lesk work. 1 ain already.’ 

*But you will not enter the service yet t* 

‘1 am nearly eld enougli, 1 believe/ he said; 
‘but I haven't thought about it.’ ’J'heu, lt‘d by 
one of his sudden wilful impulses, he brnke otf 
the conversation, and springing up, began to leap 
the patches of heather; and so oui* talk uas at 
an end. 

He returned to the subject, however ; aiul 
often scoffed at the idea which I sometimes 
ventured to put forward, that I might become a 
barrister or a dmdor. 

'‘ Pshaw 1 iJou'ti speak of barristers he would 
ery in high disgust. ‘I never knew one yet who 
didn’t smell of dust.’ 

‘Have you known many?’ I imjuired. 

‘iQutte enough to judge, or yon may be sure 
Tiibouldn’t speak of tlmrn.’ 

'f Well, why not a doctor?’ 
i/‘.^hy, you go from bud to worse. The lawyer 
enough : but lie was at least clean. A 
spends his whole life in handlin<g dirty 
might as well be an attendant at 
/i^pbolic'Wash^hoiise at once. And then the per- 
' Riew ! Osmond, 

olear up your Ulnd about your occu- 
life, or 11 drift into "something 
unpleasant/ 


‘But there are doctors in the navy,’ I sug- 
gested. 

* So there are cooks ; but you and 1 don’t 
wish to join them, 1 should think.’ 

I did not often protest further ; and the con- 
viction soon stole in upon my mind tliat the 
civilian occupations I had contemplated hitherto 
as 2 )ossibIe for myself were all burdened with 
some degrading circumstance which would render 
them highly unpleasant to pursue. 

It happened about tlie time when this new 
idea was rooting itself in my mind, tliat Admiral 
Sinclair visiteil ns one day, and carried liis 
nephew off to dine at an hotL*l at Epsom. I spent 
that afternoon in wandering about the house and 
garden in a forlorn sort of way, wi.'ahing idly 
that l^liad an uncle to vi.'^it me »ometimes ; and 
wondering whether, if 1 had, T should not ask 
him to take Sinclair too. I liad just decided 
that 1 should, wlien a carriage drew up at the 
garden gate, ami Sinclair leaped out from it. 

‘Osmond, come here/ he slioiited ; ‘1 want you 
to s^^eak to my uncle.’ 

I went n[) to the carringe in some trepidation, 
ami held out my hand f-h}ly to tlie bluff old 
admiral whose jdly weather-beaten face looked 
at me with a cnnoiis scnitiny. 

‘Well, my lad/ In; Injuled out in his great 
voice, ‘you’re a likely fellow! Can you jump, 
my boy ? — Hariy, can hi- jump?’ 

‘ Better than 1 can, uncle/ 

‘Ihv! now, let’s see you clear that gate. No 
touching, mind.’ 

1 wa*^ hotter at a high jump tlian Sinclair, 
and 1 knew It, though lie far excelled me in 
sti-engtb and emlunmce. We took a short run, 
and botli cleared tlie gate ; but while Sinclair 
only jiut avoided scra])ing it, there were several 
inelie.s between my boots and tlie topmost lair. 
The admiral was hugely pleased. 

‘Capital, glorious I’ he roariMl out — ‘Harry, 
your friend is a tine iellow. 1 once saved my 
life by inmping.- -lieiv, my boy, Harry says you 
would like to go into the navy'^ 

My heait beat fast as ] assnied liim I should. 

‘Well, 1 will g.ve you a nomimition,’ he said. 
‘Mind, there’ll be an examiiiatioii .after that ; so 
you must stick to jour l^uelid, am! so on. Write 
to me in Octolu^r, my boy, mnl tell me whether 
you are still in the .same imiid/ 

‘ No fear of my changing it, sir/ 1 protested. 

‘ So much tlie betler. lint write to me all the 
.same.’ 

Witli that lie &lii)ped a .wereign into my hand, 
and drove off, vowing he shonki bo late "fur his 
train. 

‘So it is settieil/ said Sinclnir as we stood 
watching the carriage. ‘ But what will your 
aunt say 

‘ 1 don’t think she will object’ 

Sinclair shook hk lioad. ‘ 1 suppose you will 
get your own way in the end,’ lie said. ‘If you 
ImA’e any doubt aiiout the matter, you had better 
say nothing imtil you see her.’ 

1 thought tliis good advice, the more so as 1 
was to go liunie in about a fortnight ; ami there- 
fore in my letters to Aunt Cecilia, though 1 
mentioned the admiral’s visit, I mmle no I’efei'enee 
to his offer. The very secrecy I observed, how- 
ever, caused me to think the more about it ; and 
my curiosity and interest being artfully fed by 
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A NESTING-PLACE OE SfiA^nGULLS. 


Siticlair, I was in a state of great excitement for gently, as if to express her conviction that the 

many days, and had ninch ado to lestrain my- understanding between ns perfect. 

self from giving it vent the moment I returned ‘1 see a very grave difficnlty,’ she said. * l am 


I afridd the plan mnst be given up. 


ua. * 1 am 
lint let rue* 


1 had sense enough to see that an im})ortant think it over. I am taken by surprise. We will 
subject could not be broached in tlie midst of talk of it again to-morrow. Meantime, there is a 
the bustle of greeting. Aunt Cecilia received poor woman waiting to see me. Her son is dying, 
nm with tears in Jjer eyes, wliich passed into I fear, of consiiinptioii, and she is just broken- 
smiles wdien slje saw wliat a ruddy, healthy lad Ijearted. h'ind me a book for him, Osnioiul - ^ 
hud returned to her in i)lace of the ailirm invalid sometlniig light to liold and pleiLMunt to read, 
who left her only six months before. ‘My dear 1 will come ftn* it: don’t you come out,^ for tlie 
boy, you are copper-coloured,’ slie declaretl. ‘You poor creature is in sad trouble, and she won’t 
ax‘e like a savage. — Come in. I will pay tlie cal)- want to see any one but me.’ 

man and see to your luggage. Ah ! child, the 

house has been very (luiet since you went 

away.’ A NESTING- PLACE OF SEA-GULLS. 


A pang of remorse shot throTiRh mo as 1 beard Bktwkkn the narrow wooded gorge of Olen 
these words. It seemed tome as li beneath the i , i n . ” , r 


>v nu«. At tux L xi uuxim u uxe 

half-iesting tone ni wliieli they were uttered a . . i , i i ’■ * 

deeper feeling lay, felt, perhai.s, rather than stretches a long embracing part oi 

admitted. In that moment 1 realised that I had ‘he parishes of Melliven, libbermore, Madderty, 
ceased to he a child, and that my aunt was &e., one-half of wdiich drains westward to the 
beginning to look towards me for companionship. Earn, and the otlior eastward to the Almond. 
Anti I — what was 1 proposing to myself but to The dividing-line is Methven Moss, from wliich 


leave lier finally to grow old alone ! 

This impression passed away (piickly enoiigli. 
My aunt seemed as happy as a child in having 
me at home again : she was full of laughter and 
of jest ; and relatcxl to me some droll expenencea 
she had had among the poor people wlio were 
pensioners of hers. ‘Ami you, Osmond,’ she 
said when she had done, ‘have you nothing to 
tell me ?’ 


two streams, botli named Pow, How east and west 
respectively. The eastern portion consists for the 
most part of arable land, interspcrsetl here and 
there with bogs and woods. The most interesting 
of these bogs is the one ])opularly called the Gull 
Loch. The name is modern, liuving been given 
only a few years ago, when a colony of gulls, 
flriveii from a similar place near Dupplin, took 


‘ Well, yes/ I said, reddening a little, ‘ I have, possession of it for breeding purposes. 


I told you in one of my letters that Admiral 
Sinclair Imd come to see us.’ 

‘Yes, he made you jump a gate. JTe must be 
a kind-hearted old man, judging from what you 
said of him.’ 

‘ lie offered me a nomination for the navy,’ 

I blurted out. ! 


this arrival, the bog was known a.s the Minkie 
Moss or the Cranbciry Jiog. The former name 
is suggestive of faii’ie^s, or rather water-kelpies, 
and tlie change to Gull Loch is imlicativo of 
the change of thought in modern minds, when, 
instead of ideal poetical figures like fairies, we 


Aunt (.'Ccilia set down her teacup with a substitute real, living, «ml not less beautiful 


smldeu snap and turned a grave face on me. | 
‘For the navy ; a nomination] Why should be 
have done that ^ 

‘I don’t know. Perliaps Sinclair asked him.’ 


The bog — for, despite its new name, it is only 
n bog— lies (piite close to the main road from 
Perth to Crieff, and about lialf a mile distant 


But what <l..l be aay ? n.y aunt persisteil. j Alinonabank Station. It .trelches in tbe 
‘ Tell me exactly what he said-- his very words.’ i i i.- i • 

I told her us nearly a.s possible what had Inrm oi a crescent for nearly halt a mile, having 


passed. 

When I had done, she rose from lier chair and 
walked about the rwun in evident perturbation. 
‘And you, what answer did you make?’ she 


form of a crescent for nearly half a mile, liaviiig 
arable fields on the concave side and a thicket 
of oak, Bcotcli fir, and birch on the other. ^J'he 
centre of the bog consists of soft peat, overgrown 
with tufts of rashes ami marsh-plants of all 


asked at length. *Ah ! child, you should have kinds ; and this is llie principal nesting-ground. 


told me this before.' 


Itoumi this cenirai part stretches a band of dark 


‘Isaidl should like to accept I am to write forbidding-looking water, in which the young 


to him in October, giving a final answer.’ 


gulls take their first swimniing lessons, iiiid then 


‘In October/ repeated my aunt with a sigh the look of the water becoine.'> quite clnmged. A 
of relief. ‘Then there is no hurry.’ few broken, leafless, doddered stuiniiw of trees 

‘No, there is no hurry/ I replied ; ‘but I shall grow at the edge of this encircling water, and 
have an examination, and I may as well prepare lielp to give the dark chill marsh a more gruesome 


and uncanny aspect. 


marshes look 


Aunt Cecilia frowned. ‘ Don’t prepare for it, more desolate ami sombre than at any other time ; 
Osmond,’ she said. ‘ I can’t allow this to go on.’ for, vdiiic all around, the fields and woods and 
Then seeing how iny face fcdl, she came up to me bypaths are bursting into the glory and beauty^ 
and passeil her arm round my shoulder. ‘My ol their spring flowers, the cold dark waters of 
dear boy, is your heart vciy firmly set on tliis P the swamp have not yet got the chill taken off, 


she asked in her kindest voice. 

‘Very firmly/ I said ; ‘but of course’- 


and the mursh-mallows and forget-me-nots are 
not yet showing themselves above the dismal 


‘ Of course you won’t do anything to grieve me. slime or withered sedge. But the Gull Loch h 
I know that, child,’ Here she patted my arm an exception. Instead of spring flowers with 
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their and yellow blossoms, nodding their 
heads in the breeze, we have thousands of gulls 
with their lovely white breasts and slate-coloured 
'wings and chocolate heads ; and instead of the 
dancing daffodils, we have the skijuiuing, sailing 
flight of these sea-rovers with their slirill cries, 
which sound at a distance not unlike the beating 
of the waves on a rocky coast. 

Id the beginning of Marcli, the bog, which has 
been untenanted save by a few wild ducks and 
coots throughout the winter, begins to be en- 
livened by dotaclnneuts of gulls, w'hich appear 
day after day, until the full niiiubor has arrived. 
Nesting generally begins in the early part of 
Apnl* There properly speaking, no nest at 
all, but just a hollow^ place in the peat or in the 
bunches of rushes, in w'hich they lay four or five 
dark spoittid eggs, \vhi(‘h bear a'clo'ie veseiublance 
to plovers^ eggs, for which they are ofttni mistaken. 
It has been calculated that as many as ten thou- 
sand gulls nest here (‘very season, and the m'sts 
in consequence are placed very closely togeth(>r ; 
indeed, o*ie nest is sometimes made to serve two 
pairs of birds ; and a m'st with eight eggs is no 
uncominon find. After the usual time the eggs 
are hatched, and tlien tlie pretty little chieJes are 
to be seen running about on the peaty soil, or 
swimming s]ovvl 3 ^, like round gray balls, on the 
dark water. 

One of the prettiest sights imaginable is to 
stand on the bank of tlnj swamp in the morning 
or evening when the nearly level rays of the sun 
are glinting over tlie expanse of w'uter and rushes, 
and watch the slow graceful llight of tlic gulls 
coming or going, or simjdy wheeling overliead in 
quiet enjoyment. If you fire a gun, the scene 
changes in a moment — from quiet beauty there is 
a change to wild shrieking tumult. Thousands of 
birds rise from the rnsliy cover and wheel about 
in endless confusion, uttering shrill, luilf-defiaut 
screams at the intruder. After a time they begin 
to settle once more ; and then, when seen against 
the dark background of Scotch firs, the^' look like 
large snow-flakes falling slowdy dowui, such as 
one often sees at the beginning of a snow-storm. 
There is also the same picture of muUitudinoUs 
bodies, which puzzles tlic e\'e and defies all 
attempts at enumerat ion. 

It may be asked, ‘ Where do so many birds get 
suffieden't food for theiubclves and their young 
ones?’ As in large aggregations of human beings, 
^there is sometimes considerable dinicuH}" in 
getting sujqilies for all, and in dry seasons thert* 
IS a goad deal of hunger and starvation. Most of 
their food is got from tlie fields, and yon may see 
titiein in great numbers following the plough ami 
picking up insects, w^orms, S:c. They also frequent 
the rivers, wdiere tlu^y fish f<»r minnows and other 
small aquatic creatures. Dui'ing the summer they 
^h^comei^ry tame, and may be seen sitting in the 
Vfllaga street and eagerly nickijig up the scraps 
* 11 ^ bread thrown to them by the chihlreu. As a 
community, they are socialists, all being ecinal 
enjoying tajual benefits and privileges. They 
give ua a very good example of kindliness and 
feeling, for tlmugb crowded together in what 
be a rather com]>lex and puzzling manner, 
>eem always to be on the best of terms with 
'>Siij|lh>other, and such a thing as a fight is never 
them. As sdoii as the young birds 
l^ auflloienily strong on tim wing they begin to 
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migrate to the sea-shore 5 and by the end of 
summer the loch is quite deserted, except by the 
few ducks, coot% and water-hens which also nest 
there and stay on all the year round. 

ON A RANGOON JURY. 

The scene is ‘ Hie Court of the Recorder of Ran- 
goon the occasion, the first day of the autumn 
sessions • and the time ten a.m. on a scorching 
October day. The court-room and verandas 
which flank it are thronged with people of both 
sexes and all nations, whom curiosity or business 
has hi'ouglit hither ; among them ten or a dozen 
Knglishmen who liave been called as jurors, and 
do not seem to appreciate the prospective task. 
As a* matter of fact, it is 'mail-day,* they 
have had to leave their offices, where tbc weekly 
pile of inail-W’ork is aw’aiting them, to dance 
attendance at the court, wdiere their services may 
not be reipiircd after all. 

11 is Honour the Recorder has taken his seat on 
the bench, and the clerk of the court produces a 
lint, from which he draws five names at hazard. 
Mine is the last to be called, and I folloiv the 
other jurors into the box under the sympathetic 
valedictor}’ grins of my more fortunate fellow- 
countrymen wdio have been dismissed for the 
day. 

‘ Elect your owui foreman, gentlemen,* says tlie 
clerk whf'n >ve have been sworn. And in defei*- 
ence to my status as the only pure European, my 
colleagues -three Eurasians and one aged Barman 
— unanimously appoint me to that office. The 
Rec^order beams upon us good-humouredly for a 
I few’' seconds, and then, resuming his W’ontod air of 
I judicial gravity, directs the clerk U> call the first 
e.ise on tilie list. 

The first ease is not particularly interesting. 
Poonosawuny Moodliar, native of Matlrus, aged 
thirty -five, domestic servant in the enqiloy of 
Septimus Balthazar, trader, of Rangoon, is placed 
in the dock charged with felony ; in that on the 
lOtli day of September last lie did steal and carry 
' away one cottnu umbrella, value one. rupee two 
annas, the property of Moling l^ho JiOO. The 
clerk reads the clmrge at a hand-gallop, scorning 
the very elements of puiictualion in a manner 
that must ])nzzlo my Burmese coadjutor — ‘ pro- 
])crfy of Moling Ifiio Iaio Piisoner do you plead 
guilty or do you claim to be tne<l/ 

Hie prisoner, wdio is nmlefended, pleads not 
guilty ; in reply to the usual questions, Bays 
iio has no objection to any gentleman on the jury, 
and tliat he nndershinds English. This latter 
admission in highly satisfactory to all concerned. 
In cases where every word has to be interpreted 
just double tlie time is occupied, which is Ho 
small matter wlien tlie cause list is a heavy one. 
The Tamil interpreter sits down, and the case 
proceeds forthwith. The first witness is Moling 
Pho Loo, wdio identifies the umbrella — a ponder- 
ous structure of bright pink coUon-*-a8 fns, and 
states tliat he laid it down on a stall in the Burra 
Bazaar on the morning of the 19th September, 
and next saw it in the prisoner’s hands, a week 
later, 

'No, sah !’ from Poonosawiny, and ‘Ohuperao^' 
('Hold jmur tongue’) from half-a-dozen police- 


Moung Pho Loo having given his evidence, is 
ordered to stand down, and a Oorin^a policeman 
takes his place in the box. This witness is not 
a bright specimen. His evidence is rather diffi- 
cult to extract, but is quite conclusive. He was 
on duty in the Burra Bazaar on the morning of 
the theft ; saw piisoncr tiike an umbrella olf a 
fruit-stall and walk away with it; didn’t stop 
him because he didn’t know it was not his : that 
is the umbrella, lying there on the table. That 
is all. 

Does Poonosawmy wish to ask this witness any 
questions “I No ; Poonosawmy is now weeping 
floods of penitent tears, and can only beg the 
Lord Sahib to forgive him ; he is ‘poor man,’ and 
he thought the umbrella was his. lias lie then 
any witnesses who could prove that he own|d an 
umbrella like this ‘2 No, Pooiiosawuiy has no 
witnesses, and he is poor man, sah. Has he 
nothing else to say in his defence ? Yes ; he 
wishes to add that he is poor man ; very poor 
man, sah. If Poonosawmy had been charged 
wiih murder, high-treason, and incendiarism, he 
would have pled poverty in extenuation. It is a 
way the native has; but naturally it doesn’t count 
for much iii an English court of justice. A brief 
summing-up is followed by a briefer consultation, 
and a unaninious verdict of ‘Cluilty.’ A previous 
conviction is proved against the ])risonei* ; aiul 
Poonosawmy Moodliar, sentenced to six niontlns’ 
imprisonment, is removed, dolefully howling at 
the top of his voice. 

The next case is one peculiar to Burma, and, 
fortunately, not very common even there. Nga 
Shway Go and Nga Let Gyee, natives of Doiia- 
byuo, in the Iravvadi district, are placed in the 
dock charged with the manslaughter of Moung 
Bah, native of the village of Panlang, in the 
Ilantliuwaddy district. They plead not guilty ; 
and if an air of unmoved calm goes for anything, 
they don't believe themselves to be so. 

Erom the Clovornmcnt Advocate’s opening 
speech we gather the following iacts. Early in 
the month of July last the two prisoners, travel- 
ling in tlieir canoe from their ow'u village of 
Douabyoo to Rangoon, stoi)ped at Panlang to pass 
the night, and went to tlie house of Moung Bah, 
who was a friend of theirs, to sleep. In the 
course of the evening, Nga Shway Ou told the 
company how, during a recent visit to Mandalay, 
he had rendered some small service to a IIpooii- 
gyee (Buddhist piicbt), who had I’opaid it by 
teaching him a poi.eiit spell against death by 
drowning. Moung Bah, who was a fisherman, by 
trade, was much intere.sted in this ; and after 
Nga Shway Go had related some marvellous 
stories illustrating the infallibility of the spell, 
he implored that it might be cast upon himself ; 
and the prisoner consented to exercise his powers 
for a consideration of five rupees. The money 
was promptly forthcoming ; and Nga Shway Go, 
producing the necessary implements, at once .set 
to w^ork to tattoo the figure of a paddy- bird (a 
species of egret) ou the victim’s chest, muttering 
mcanfcatioiis as he did so. 

When the operation was finished, nothing 
would satisfy Moung Bah but an immediate trial 
of its efficacy ; and as a full moon gave ample 
light, he insisted upon the prisoners taking him 
, out in their canoe that he might put it to the test 
before he slept Tw’o other friends accompanied 


the party, and a large number of the villa** 
gers assembled on the snore to watch the proceed^ 
ings. Every Burman can swim like u duck from 
infancy, and tliough the tide in the Panlang * 
creek is very powerful, with many dangerous 
imdercuiTcnts, any ordinary trial might have 
been made with perfect impunity. But Moung 
Ball, bent on making sure that lie had got his 
money’s wortli, persuaded the tw'O prisoners to 
bind him securely, hand and foot, befoife they 
tossed him overboard. They did so, then threw 
him into the water, and drifted down 'Mth the 
stream, awaiting the course of events. Whether 
they expected to sec their friend rise to the sur- 
face freed from his bonds, or whether they 
imagined the ‘spell’ would cause him to float 
like a cork, the learned counsel is unable to tell 
us ; but, as might have been expected, poor 
Moung Bah sank at once, and was never seen 
again till a few days afterwards, when his body 
was recovered thirty miles down the river. i 

The prisoners appear to have entertained no 
feelings but those of friendship aiul good-will 
towards the deceased, or they might have been 
charged with the greater crime of wilful murder. 

It will be proved, says the (Joverniuent Advocate, 
that the facts of tlie case are exactly as he had 
stated tliem. 

Mah Lay is the flr^t witness ; she is the wife 
of deceased, and was present when the first 
piisoncr w'orked tlie spell upon lier late husband. 
They had all eaten the evening rice together, 
and there had been no (quarrelling of any kind. 
She heard Shway Oo tell some wondeiful tales. 
Oh ye.s, she quite believed tliem, and does 
still. Doesn’t understand why Moung Buh got 
drowned ; thinks Shway Oo may have made 
fiuinc little mistake in tiie words he spoke while 
tattooing the ‘inn ; ’ or penhaps the moon wasn’t 
favourable ; anyhow, is sure that Shway Oo was 
not to blame ; thinks it was an accident. 

Moung Zan Way and Moung Hpay, cultivators, 
resident at Panlang, teJl the same story in turn. 
The deceased wa.s very anxious to be made proof 
against drowning, and begged tlic first prisoner 
to tattoo him. They accompanied him on the 
fatal trip ; heard deceased request prisoners to 
pull right out into the stream, and also heard him 
ask to have his hands and feet tied ; prisoners did 
so quite readily, and chewed betel while waiting 
for deceased to rea[)pecir. Yes, they were sur- 
prised wlien he didn’t float on top of the water 
as he should have done. It was very curious 
indeed his sinking like that. Probably some 
slight ini.scalcU'ation of Nga Shway Go’s. Moung 
Hpay thinks, moreover, it’s just possible that 
deceased may have given offence to the water 
nats (spirits), who pulled him under water in 
revenge. Neither of these two witnesses thinks 
the prisoners are at all culpable ; if any one is 
to blame for the accident it is the deceased him- 
self ; certainly not Shway Oo, who is a highly 
respectable man. 

The English lawyer who represents the 
prisonei’s brings out most of this evidence by 
cross-examination ; and when the last witness 
has been dismissed, delivers himself of a short 
speech dealing »with the motives that actuated the 
pair of chiuTatuns in the dock, and leaves the 
matter in the Recorder’s hands. Hia summing 
up leaves no doubt in our minda that the . 
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macnshugliter ; and Messrs 
PeTeimy Da Silva, and Aratoon, the Eurasians, 
re^jcn^d their opinion to that effect without hesi ta- 
ction. But our Burraan colleague, Mouiig Htso, 
is not convinced. He is of good education, 
speaks English exceedingly well, and I know him 
personally as a sensible and intelligent man ; but 
ho 5a a Barman. 

*Come, Moung Ht^o/ I say persuasively, ‘we 
must return a unanimous verdict in such a case 
ns this. Surely you don’t doubt the men’s 
guilt?’ • 

* I think, sir, that tlmy are good men. I do 
not think they wished to drown Mmmg Bah.’ 

‘But they tied him and tlirew him into the 
river ; so they committed manslaugliteiV I urge. 

Moung Htso shakes his liead and twiddles his 
spectacle ease. ‘They did not think it would 
drown him/ he says serioiidy. 

It is very obvious that an English educ«ation 
has not freed Moung Htso’s ixiind from the 
tnimmcls of superstition ; and after ten minutes 
more argument, I am compeUed to accept his, 
*I do not think they did it,’ as equivalent to I 
‘Not guilty.’ Ko, standing up in my place, I | 
inform. his Honour that tlie majority — four of us j 
— pronounce the accused ‘guiltj^ of man.slaughter.’ , 
The Recorder, looking straight at the ])unkab ! 
which waves over our heads, expresses his sur- . 

E rise that the evidence should have failed to I 
ring conviction home to any one of the jury ; ' 
lie did not think there existed in Rangoon a juror ! 
so blind to the plainest facts. Not a quiver of ; 
the judicial eyelhl conveys a hint that his Honour | 
knows Dkloung Htso is tlio blind one ; and that | 
gentleman listens to his remarks with the i 
stolidity of a wooden image. j 

Addressing the prisoners through his Burmese { 
inteiqirefcer, the Kocoider tolls them that they 
have been found guilty of an act of incredible 
folly, which resulted in the deatli of a fellow- 
.man. Taking all things into consideration, ho 
! cannot pass a sentence of less than three years’ j 
penal servitude on Nga Shway Go, and of two j 
years on Nga Bet Gvee. The prisoners appear I 
thunderstruck ; and the Burmese members <A the 
audience, who have been listening to the ca^ie 
with rapt attention, are clearly taken bv sur- 
prise also. Had the jury returned a verdict of 
‘Not guilty/ and the j^'dge released the spell- 
worker and his assistant with a few w'ell-chosen 
words of regi*ot for the failure of tlieir experi- 
ment, and advised them to make such in shallow 
1 water next time, it had created no astonishment. 

, Par from it ; they would have gone home sonnd- 
ipg the praisefi of the wise English judge, whose 
tgreat mind could justly weigh the mysterious 
, wicertainty of Burmese magic ; and in all reason- 
iftblo likelihood Nga Shway (do an<l Nga Let Gyee 
'woxihl have found a score of conftding j»atients 
to l>e drowned at five rupees a nead, as 
as they got (ixt of court. English law is a 
;,^lpj|gTvay above the Burman’s compi'eJiension, and 
>^Allje 3 e miUiters always will be. | 

/i >!;:Th^ next case again throws u lurid light upon | 
powers of belief, but in a manner less 
f than tl>e last. Nga Loogalay is placed in 
: charged with cheating. •Nga Loogalay, 


; charged with cheating. •Nga Loogalay, 
k a gentleman of no ordinary attain- 
ana among other 4<iS^kabIe talents he jjos- 
Ihe highly lucrative ability to turn baser 


metals into gold. About three months ago lie 
made the acquaintance of Mah Too, an old kdy 
residing in Rangoon, where she drove a snug little 
trade in dried fish. Like many other old Wlies, 
Mah Too was of somewhatr avaricious disposition, 
hence the knowledge of Nga Loogulay’s alchemic 
accomplishments commended him sti'ongly to her 
notice ; and a few days after the first occasion of 
their meeting she entrusted him with a sum of 
thirty rupees, which he kindly undertook to con- 
vert into gohl. Tlie terms of the transaction were 
rather sporting in character, and may be shortly 
described as ‘ I^lay or Ray ’ --in other words, it 
was agreed that if Nga Loogalay failed to effect 
transmutation within a given time, he was to 
i-harge nothing. If he succeeded, he w'os to 
receive a hamlsome percentage on results. The 
scientific nature of tlie ])risoiier’s profession 
enabled him to dispense witli the vulgar neccs- 
.sity of giving her a receipt for the money, .so she 
has nothing to sliow for it. But we are promised 
a number of witnesses who will substantiate the 
charge, to which Nga Loogalay enters a plea of 
‘Notgiiillv.’ 

The vanous threads of evidence must make it 
palpable even to onr friend Moung lltso that a 
very singular degree of ill-luck followed the 
prisoner throughout the whole course of tliis 
little affair. No sooner liatl he received the 
tliirl.y rupees than the market price of mei^- 
cury and other alchemic requisites began to 
advance, and continued to do so by leaps and 
bounds until they reache<l a level quite unheard 
of ; which compelled Nga Loogalay to borrow 
small sums from Mah Too every Aveek to meet 
the expense of conducting the operation ; these 
W'orking expenses were to be deducted from his 
share of tlie pndits ; and Mah ^JV>o confesseil that 
she had been very much struck by the honesty 
with wliich he retained the first-given sum 
intact. 

Nga Loogalay was an enthusiastic scientist, 
judging from the complainant’'* account. He 
sat up every propitious night for six weeks 
watching his crucibles and working charms with 
untiring diligence ; but gold didn’t come. He 
called upon Mah Too regularly during this 
period, and was able to give .such satistactory 
ro])orts of his progress, that she was easily in- 
duced to part with tlie money ho required from 
time to time, wdiicli amounted in all to some 
fifty-five rupees. Half-a dozen times he wais just 
on the very verge of succeeding, when a cloud 
obscurL<i tlie moon, or the wund dropped sud- 
denly, or something cdse happened and spoilt 
the wdiole business. 

Mah Too w'jis quite aware of the extreme exact- 
ness and nicety required in the operation, and 
forbore to lUess for tangible results so long, as 
she saiA prisoner regularly. But one day, not 
having him for a fortnight, she’ giw 

anxious, and went out to his house at KcmeiKliue 
—a suburb of Rangoon— to ask how things were 
getting on. There she saw Mah Hlah, hia wife, 
w'lio informed her that Nga Loogalay had gone 
to Mandalay on urgent business, and she couldn’t 
exactly .say wdien he would he back. He had 
not forgotten his contract with Mah Too, how- 
ever ; indeed, it was solely in connection With 
this gold-making business that her husband waa 
visiting Mandalay ; there are great myalu in that 
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city, and he had gone to consult with them ; for 
she frankly admitted that, up to now, Nga 
Loogalay had not attained the degree of success 
so clever an alchemist was entitled to expect. 

Now, this story was verv plausible, and even 
gratifying, and had Mali Too been a more con- 
fiding" obi party, she would have accepted it in 
n proper spirit, 'smoked a cheroot with Mali Illah, 
exchanged a little gossip, and walked quietly 
home to Rangoon in the cool of the evening. 
But unhappily (for Nga Loogalay) she was dis- 
.satisfied with the repoit, and hinted at taking 
her rupees back in their original condition. The 
dried tish industry, she said, was not thriving so 
well as could he wished ; she was completely out 
of cheroots and betel-nut, and, to he amdid, she 
wanted a little ready money at once. 

Mali lilali appears to hnve regarded this as an 
indication of growing .sce]»ticism, and resentc<l it, 
like the loyal wife slio was, with some w'armtli : 
and when she declared to ]\IaU Too tliat she 
hadn’t a single hmat (four-anna hit) in the house, 
high words began, "i’o make a long story short, 
the two ladies interchanged vigorous personalities 
for three-quarters of an hour, at the end of which 
time Mall Too proceeded to tlu* police station, 
and laid an int'ormatioii against Nga Loogalay 
for swindling lier. 

i Search was instituted without <l(‘lay, and the 

missing alchemist was arrested, not at MaiKlalay 
— whicii in those days would have been a sate 
liarhour — hut at Poozoondonng, tlie eastern suburb 
i of Rangoon, n<»t five miles from Jiis own liome. 

1 It might have been his ardent pursuit of scien- 

1 tific knowledge tliat led him to the Chinese gam- 
bling den where he was discovered ; or possibly 
he thought tliat tlic ‘tliirty-six animal game’ 
would he fin agreeable relaxation after so much 

1 studious research ; liis presence there, J say, was 

1 a detail that might have been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. But wlicn it came out that ot‘ all Mali 
Ton’s fifty-tivc rupees he had not a pice left, Nga 
Loogalay had no right to he surprised at the 
superintendent’s locking him up. 

The vei'y small amount of confRlcnce we on 
the jury had ever entertained in tlie prisoner’s 
probity, was quite dispelled by these linal revela- 
tions ; and we fidt hound to bring him in ‘guilty,’ 
in spite of the dissentient voice once more up- 
raised by Moung Htso, There was no reasoning 
with that stuhi'orn old gentleman. He firmly 
adhered to his own private opinion, that had 
Nga laiogalay heen allowed sutheient time, ho 
would have triumphantly returned to Mali Too 
the promised ingot of pure gold. As for the 
gambling-house part of the affair, that was a mere 
accident that miglit have befallen any body ; all 
Burmaiis gamble more or less, and lie didn’t see 
why we should lay any particular stress upon it. 
And once nrorc our Burmese fellow- juror was 
made the indirect subject of a few scathing 
remarks by his Honour the Recorder. 

Moung Htso informed me afterwards in con- 
fidence that transmutation wa.s a very difficult 
thing to accom]>lish ; most difficult. But every 
sayaii worthy of the name agreed that it could 
be clone if you could only find out the right way. 
It was true he had never met any one yet who 
had achieved success ; hut that was no proof 
whatever of its inipos-sibility. Nga Loogalay, 
now sentenced to twelve months in jail, had 

•n - 

been very hardly used ; and for his-«Moimg 
Htso’s— part, if he happened to want any money 
turned into gold hy-and-by, and hadn’t’' time to 
devote himself to the job, he should cheerfully, 
entrust it to Nga Loogalay. 
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THE ROMAN(d^ OF WASHING. 

Tt is wonderful how every little duty and neces- 
sity of every-day life is .surrounded with a halo 
of charm and legendary lore. Some things seem 
.so simj)le and practiced, that "we, imagine that 
nothing of a Aveird description can possihl}^ he 
ass<)eiated with tliem, yid in many instances the 
simpler the operation the greater the affinity it 
ap]>ears to liave for things sniiernatural. OfT- 
liand, Ave slionld say that Wasliiiig cannot Ixi 
invested witli any romance,; hut old wive.s will 
tell ns otlu'iwise. Woe betide the person tho,t 
dare.s to Avash Ins or her Jiands in the same ha.sin 
of Avater that has ))een or Avill hi* used by another 
individual ! They will he sure to quarrel. Ur, 
again, if yon Avijie your hands upon the same 
towel and at the sanu* time Avitli anotlior person, 
you and that person will at soum* jicriod of your 
lifetime go lH‘gging together. The late Cnthhert 
Bede, lioAATvei', tells us tliat he Avas informed in 
Rutlandshire tliat these dreadful things Avould 
not ha]>pen jirovided you first made the sign of 
th(‘ cro.ss over Mic watiu*. Another curioiw thing, 
too, in conii(‘(*tion with this is tliat the quarrel 
only vsupei’viuied Avhen a liasiu of water was used. 
Voii might, wash together in a running stream as 
•often a.s you pleased and no ill elioet Avould come 
of it. 

Washing tlie feet seems to he intimately con- 
nected with Aveddings. In the old Roman days 
the had of the luude and bridegroom wiu'e Avashed 
aftt‘r the eeremony had been performed. The 
custom of Avasbmg tbe bride’s feet does not seem 
to liave been so preAailent as tliat of washing the 
bridegroom’s. VViod, in his ‘Wedding-day in 
all Ages,’ only gives one instance, of the former. 
He says: ‘Among the ancient Boles the bride 
Avalkial tliria* times round a fire,, then sat doAvn 
and Avashed her feed.’ He rebus more frequently 
to washing the bridegroom’s feet. In India the 
daughter of a Brahmin is di‘t‘ssed by her father 
in a festiA’c dress, and waslios the liridegroom’s 
feet, the bridle’s mother ])ouring out the water for 
that purpose. In IMalaliar the bridegroom’s feet 
are Avashed h; a young relation ; and in some 
])arts of Java the bride, as a sign of her .subjec- 
tion, kneels and Avuslies the feet of the bride- 
groom Avheii he enters tlie house. 

SoiuoAAdiat analogous customs jirevail amongst 
the agi’icultural eJasses of the east of Scotland. 
The actual ceremony is falling somewhat into 
desuetude, though the ‘ feet-M%ashing’ is still the 
name giA^m to an iwoning of hilarious enjoyment 
jireceding the marriage by a day or two. The 
practice is common in the north of Scotland l>oth 
in relation to bride and hrichigroont ; and ^ far 
as the latter is concerned, usually gives rise to 
some horae-pkiy. A wnter upon the subject, 
a fcAV years iiack, says : * I have a lively i^collec- 
tion 01 a relatiA^e of iny own, a bridegroom, taking 
Right one winter night from his pei’seciitOrs, wlio 
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him to very rough usage in the 
doanauig ^^peration. They were using a hai^d 
serubhiug-lbrush and brick-dust. The' victim, 
.rather tlmn endure the torture, ran a considerable 
distance, barefoot and bare-legged, tlirongh snow 
lying a dozen inches deep, and took refuge in an i 
outhouse, where he shut himself securely in.’ 

The opei-ators are always anxious that ilie 
water should, after washing, b(‘ar witness to the 
fact that the victijn was much in nec^l of it; 
they therefore (d'ten plaster liim to the knees with 
an unsavoury compound of hog’s lard, soot, and 
perhaps other ingredients. The operation, no 
doubt, is highly .satisfactory to all concerned, 
with the exception of tlie iinfortanat<‘ victim. 

Washerwomeji have sucli a cliaracter for gar- 
rulity that one is surprisrd to iliid sucli a j)aiicity 
of sayings emanating froju this class. 'J he one 
rhyme they possess, liowevei-, seems to be pretty 
generally spread all c‘ver the count, ry.^ In Dr 
rtobert Chambers’s ‘Popular Rhymes of Scotland,’ 
we find the Scotch version as uud('r : 

They that wash on JMonanday 
Jlac a' the wet‘k to dry ; 

They that wash on Tyet*(lay 
Arc no far hy ; 

They that wash <ni Wednesday 
Arc no Slur to mean \* 

They that wash on Thursday 
May get their claes clean ; 

They that wash on Friday 
Hae goy ineikle need ; 

They tliat wash on Saturday 
Arc dirty daws indeed. 

The Welsh of Glamorgan have a saying which 
is undoubtedly an adapt;atiou of the latter part 
nf the above. Translated freely, it reads : 

Who washes on Friday 
Is half a slut ; 

Who washes on Saturday 
Is a slut to the bone. 

The English version of the rliyme resembles 
the Scotch very much ; 

Wash on a Monday, 

You havi' all tlie week to dry , . 

W asli on a Tuesday, 

Very ingh ; 

W ash on a Wednesday, 

A very good <la> ; 

Wash on a Thursday, 

Rut clear all away ; 

Wash on a Friday, 

Wash for need , 

Wash on a Saturday, 

Sluts indeed. 

Like ever}' other occupation, washing has its 
unlucky days, days on which the cleansing oiwa- 
Mou must on no account performed. In parts 
of Cornwall, it is lielJ that no wiishing sliould be 
dime oil New-year’s Dciy ; and not only this, but 
it is conifeidered most unlucky to have any wa.sh- 
ing done in the house between Cliristmas Day 
^%nd New-year’s Day, so that even towtds are left 
fteWa^hed. If any washing takc\s place, it is 
that some <me of the family will be washed 


of life or an accident of a fatal nature happen 
before the close hf the new year. Good -Friday 
was regarded as a most unlucky day on 
tlwich to wash; the suds of any •washing clone 


to wash ; the suds of any •washing done ^ 
Ih# d^y would, it was believed, be turned | 

Not gm%'' it' be pitied. 


into blood. Nor was any suds from the previous 
day’s washing to remain till Good-Friday morn- 
ing, fo» fear it would also turn to blood. 

In Tom HockVs time, steam laundries inaugu- 
rated by men first made their appearance, and 
many humorous verses he pennea in the name 
of the distressed ladies of the wash-tub. It may 
not be entirely the fault of our sisters that 
lliey are invading the sphere of man’s labour ; 
tliey are only taking a leaf from our own books. 


T H K MOUNTAINS. 

All through the frozen land we sped, 

Through cuttings white and marshes drear ; 
Through black plantations, grim and dead, 

• And forest giants darkly sere. 

The landscape lied and passed below, 

And gazing still, we saw no more 
Than one great cheerless waste of snow, 

An ocean witl) no farther shore ; 

Until tlie mountains rose around, 

So stonily from the icy earth, 

And beauty, though rejected, found 
A home in hoi own very dearth. 

Cold they v\oro, pride intensified 
In orerj line so gaunt and grim — 

A manllo and a pall of i)rido, 

That lingered wiion all else grew dim. 

The rock) heads all iDowdcred o’er. 

And in the valley far below 
A forest tangle, and once more 
A long and stainless slope of snow. 

Tiiey seome<l as mourning for the past, 

In bopeless mourning for an age 
So ilistant now, its records cast 
But mystery on emth’s dim pfige. 

They seemed as frowning on the eye 
That ariogantl) dared to read 
The secTf't thoughts tli(‘y laid so by, 

And to such silence iiad decreed. 

They s6>emed as wrapped in vfdceless scorn 
passioiiles. to .stoi»p to hate, 

That anything of mortal born i 

Should dare one thought to penetrate. 

I met them, and I left them so, 

Still watching from their fortress white, 
Their cold, vast citadel of snow, 

To .see the first appioach of night ; 

Longing to feel its shadows glide, 

And veil their grief and hide their pain, 
With eager longing, even pride, 

Though measureless, could not restrain. 

Lilian WissTANLisir. 
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A WALK ROUND WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 
Since etuly days, Woolwich has been an import- 
ant centre for war-.ships and war-material. Here 
sliips were built and launched when England 
first began to have a navy of speciidly constructed 
men-of-war, for Henry VllL e^'^tablished the 
Woolwich dockyard, and also appointed Coiu- 
luissioners of the navy, and formed the Navy 
Office. Some of the earliest three-deckers, or, 
as we may almost call them, five-dcrkers, were 
built at this dockyard ; and of the.se the most 
famous was the firmf Jlarrn, so named after 
the king, which was launched here in 15M. 
For the period, the ship was a large one, being 
of a thousand tons burden ; though we slioiihl 
not think much of her size now, when we have 
ironclads of over eleven thousand tons. There 
are models of her in the Greenwich Naval 
Museum, wliich is not far Irom Woolwich ; and 
a curious lofty wooticn castle slie is, rising far up 
above the water-line, and oflering a fair target, 
if the cannon of those days had any accuracy. 

On June 3, 1559, Queen Elizabeth came down 
to Woolwich to witness the launch of a large 
ship called after her name. 

In 1637 a ship lialf as large again as the (rreat 
Harr If was launched at AVoolwich. She was 
the marvel of her days, and though named the 
liOijal Soviyrci<j7)j was more often callc«l the 
Golden Devil, from ihe amount of mischief slie 
wrouglit in the Dutch fleet. Her guns were 
probably of small size ; but she carried enough 
of them on her throe flush-decks, Jier forecastle, 
her half-deck, her quarter-deck, and in her 
round-house ; for in her lower tier were sixty 
ports ; in the middle, thirty ; in the third, 
twenty-six ; in her forecastle were twelve; in 
her half-deck were fourteen. She was decorated 
in the emblematical style of the time with 
gilding and carvings ; and these designs were 
the >vork of one Thomas Haywood, an actor, 
who has left us an account of the ship which 
he adorned, in a quarto volume published the 
same year in which she was launched. We can 


imagine what she lookinl like, vvitli her lofty 
forecastle and poop, tlic latter provided with 
five lanterns, one of which, w'o are told, was large 
enough to contain ten persons. 

Old Samuel Pepys gives us many references 
to WoolwirJi in his famous Diary. He paid 
fre([uent visits to the dockyard on Ids duties 
as Secretary to the Admiralty, and seems to 
have looked after his business well. Fur instance, 
on June 3, Ik; wj’ites : ^ Povy and Sir W. 

Ratten and 1 by water to Woolwich ; and there 
saw an experiment made of Sii* R. Ford’s 
Holland yarn, about wliich we have lately had 
so much stir ; and I have miieh concerned my- 
self for our rope-maker, Mi' Hughes, who repre- 
sented it so bad ; and we found it to be very 
bad,' and broke sooner than, upon a fair trial, 
five thi’cads of that against four of Riga yarn ; 
and also that some of it had old stulf that had 
been tarred, covered over with new hemp, which 
is such a cheat as hath not been heard of.^ The 
n«llt month he is looking after the hemp again, 
and writes: ‘To Woolwich to the rope-yard, 
and there looked over several sorts of hemp, and 
(lid fall upon my great survey of seeing the 
working and experiments of the strength and 
the charge in the dressing of every sort ; and 
I do think have brought it to so groat a cer- 
tainty, as I have done the king some service 
in it, and do purpose to got it ready against 
the Duke’s coming to town to present to him.* 
He adds pathetically : ‘I see it is impossible 
for the king to have things done as cheap as 
otlier men.’ 

Of as early date probably as the dockyard, was 
the ‘Warren,’ the name by which the Arsenal was 
formerly called. This establishment seems to have 
begun as a cannon-foundry, and such, indee<l, it 
chiefly continues to be. Moreover, in other difys 
when the dockyard tlourislied, stores of ships’ 
cannon were kept here, ready to be placed on 
ships as soon as commissioned. But now that the 
dockyard is a thing of the past, and now that 
the large building-slips, workshops, and ropewalk 
are empty, the cannon at the Arsenal are chiefly 
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tfeiw tot itjft tofeX artillery and for forte* The 
dockyard ba$ been closed since 1869 ; Its broad 
^ roads are deseitel, its workshops are silent, and 
Its lai’ge sheds are only used for stores ; but the 
Arsenal has increased in magnitude ; and the 
‘\mrreh,* in whicli, before the establishment 
of yie PiunistcJid magazines, powder was proved 
(* before the principal engineers and oificers of 
the Board of Ordnance, to which ’ many of the 
nobility and gentry wore often invited, and after- 
wards sumptuously entertained by them*), has 
now become an enormous eHtablishment, covering 
acres of ground, and containing workshops pro- 
vided with the most cornjdicatc<l machinery, and 
foundries of enormous size. It is round this 
Arsenal tliat wo propose to take the reader a 
short walk. 

Visitors are usually admit tetl to the Arsenal 
on certain days only, by an order obtaiiie<l fi-om 
the War Ofidee ; and, with certain exceplimis, 
these orders are. carefully restricted to Britibh 
subjects. The officers of the garrison can, how- 
ever, introduce or send friends at other tiiuc.s. 
The cadets at the Iloyal Military Acadenjy on 
Woolwich Common, wlio are to be officers of 
the Ejmiliccrs and Artillery, att<*ud the Arsenal 
under flie guidance- of their scientific instructors 
jis pirt of their regular duties, 'These young 
gentlemen are, of courses, expocteil to take notes 
as pai’t of their education ; but note-taking is 
forbidden to tli© ordinary visitor. 

Having gained admittance, the visitor is ]uit 
in charge of a guide. Now, these guides, who 
are very civil and intelligent men, a-s a rule 
wish to conduct the visitor to tliose part.s of 
the works where operations arc carried on whicli 
are chietiy remarkable for tlieir magnitude, but 
which may be witnessed on a smaller <»r perhaps 
on the same scale iu many other pLices. Pro- 
bably they have discovered from experience that 
the onlinary visitor is be.^^t amused and interested 
with such shows. For instance, tlie tapping of 
the great furnace is *a big plum’ in their rounds. 
Of course it is a remarkable sight to see a stream 
of molten steel run into a huge (aiik which tiaii 
contain four or five tons of m(*tjil, and t*) watch 
this tank dragged off by some score of men to 
fill the various mouhls. But such a sight can 
he seen in any large foundry. Again, it is re- 
markable to see a huge steain-hiimiiicr of some 
forty tons’ force welding a mass of metal at 
wdiitedient ; but these large steam-hammers me 
not unknown elsewhere. Tlie guide liow- 
ever, always act on a liint from the vi.sitor, ami 
confine himself chieiiy, if asked to do so, to those 
parts of the Arsenal where things are to be seen 
which cannot be found in many other places. 
The intelligent visitor will probably remember 
that he comes to Woolwich to see cannon and 
‘projectiles, ami will act accordingly. 

The Arsenal is divided into four departments 
^the Laboratory, the Gun Factory, the Giin- 
r^e^riage Department, and the Stores ; and of 
UloW* four diviwiims, the fii'st Wo contain the 
chief things not be found in very many other 
placea 

The Gun*carriage Departmeuf^ has workshops 
for metal and wood w'ork, and each branch 
many subdivisiona There is nothing, 
'I^Wever, in this dei^rthient wdiich ia peculiar 
'w the Arsenal, with the exception of course of 


the special articles which are manufactured j 
that is to say, forging, stearn-carpentering, wheel- 
making, and so on, are carried on as they would 
be carried on elsewhere. The guides always 
make a point of showing the wheel-shoeing pit, 
as it is called, in which the tire is put on a gun- 
wheel ; but then the same thing may be k‘en 
performed any day in rather a simpler manner 
at a village wdieelwright’s. The machinery in 
this department is, however, very complete, 
esj^ecially in the carpenters’ simps, where the 
lathes wdiich work automaticall)^, and turn 
\vheel-s]>okes and sucli things according to a 
given pattern, and the stenni saws for cutting 
(lovetails for sides of boxes, mul other machinery, 
are all const r acted on highly ingenious princijilcs. 
With regard to the articles ciuistmcted, the trail 
of a gun may be followed in all stages of its 
construction until it appears complete with its 
wheels, and ready for tlie gun to be placed on it. 
Here, too, may be seen the ingenious Moncrieff 
gun-caniage, by %vhich the gun is only raised 
above a fortiticatloa at the moment wdien it is 
fired, the ‘sighting’ being done from below’ by 
au ari’angement of mirrors. 

The ►Stores, again, arc remarkable only for the 
quaiitit)" of imitej'ial stowed away read}’’ for use. 
For instance, there ai’e tea thousjiud complete 
sets of liarness for guns and baggsige w^agons 
always kept iu stock. Ihit wlien tlie visitor has 
just walked once through these storehouses, be 
w'ill probably Ikin’c seen all tliat lie cares to see 
there. 

It is, however, when w’e come to the Gun 
Factory that tlie special interest of the Arsenal 
begins. Imagine a huge mass of steel W'edded 
- for casting wouKl not give suilicient strengtli 
-into the form of the trunk of a largt* fir- 
treii, and you have the first .-tage of a gun’s 
existence. This solid mass is to form the tube 
of a cannon, and the solid core Ivaa to be removed 
by ingifumus an<l jiow’erful marhinery. It takes 
a week or two to b(>re the interior of some of 
the hai’ger gun.s. Some of the machines are con- 
structed to bore a hole wliich is continually 
cnlarginl by successive tools; while others actu- 
ally cut out a round solid mass from tlie interior. 
’’J'he tube has also to be subjected to the process 
of being turned both within and witliout, and 
it is then fit for tlie next ])roce.ss, wdiiidi is that 
of cutting the grooves wutliiu it wdiicli give the 
required .^nin to the projectile, comnioiily called 
riuing. This is a delicate and intricate process, 
for the utility of the gun of course depends, 
largely on the accuracy wuth which the grooves 
are made. Tlie actual cutting is performed by 
a machine whicli tiavels up tlie tube at the 
required .spii-al ; but as tlie w^ork proceeds, the 
man in charge carefully examines the grooves 
along their w’hole length with the aid of a cnndie 
fixed at the end of a long rod wdiich he pushes 
up the tulio. 

But w’hen the tube has been boml, turned, 
and rilled, the gun is by no means finished. The 
tube by itsedf wmuld be far too delicate for the 
large charges of powder i^mployed ; and conse- 
quently, it has to be fitted at the breech end with 
two or three outer cases or jackets, the outside 
one of which bears the trunnions on which the 
gun rests. At last the jjun i^ completed ; and 
Uie next thing is to subject it to a severe test 
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by firing frpm it a charge of powder proportioned 
toit8 eize. For this purpose, it has to be taken 
to Plumsteacl marshes, a portion of which forms 
the testing-ground and powder-magazines con- 
nected with the Arseiiid. Lines of railway run 
down to the marshes, and the gun is mounted 
on a truck and dragged off by a locomotive to 
the place appointCHl for its trial. It may bei 
mentioned that lines of railway run in all direc- ! 
tions through tlie Ai'senal, one of narrow gauge 
being introduced into most of tlje worksliops, so 
that the visitor has to keep a hK)kout lest a tiny 
locomotive with a train of wliat may almost be 
called toy trucks sliould bear down upon him 
as Ijc is walking along. — But to return to the 
gun. When it lias been finally tested, cleaned, 
polished, and stamped, it is coated with a, par- 
ticular varnish, and is fit for service. 

The next most interesting ]daec to the Gun 
Factory is tlie Laboratory, where shells and 
bullets are manufactured. Sliclls are cast rough, 
and then finisheil oil’ in a Lithe. A band of 
copper now usually takes the place of the copper 
studs wliich were formeily inserted to enable 
the shell to fit into the lified grooves. This 
band is expanded by the force of the explosion 
when tlie gun is fired, and fills up the groove.^, so 
as to give the necessary s[)in to the .shell. Shells 
are charged with their interior bullets at the 
Laboratory ; but the powder is added down at. tlie 
marshes. A shell when completed has become 
a very expensive article, e.specially if it is a 
large one. Some of these projectiles are so 
heavy that the guns from wliich they have to 
be fired are provided witli small cranes for lifting 
them up to the brce('li. The sliells are, like the 
guns, beautifully finiblied oil’ and varnished, and 
then sent off to the stores. 

Perhaps the moat interesting place in the 
Laboratory de|)artment is the I’attern Room, 
which is a sort of museum where shot and shells 
of all sorts are to be seen, from the old-fabliioucd 
cliain-sliot, made of roiiiKl balls histened together, 
to the most perfect specimens of modern slndLs. 
Here, also, are to be seen those strange weapons 
of modern warfare called torpeiloes, amongst them 
tlie fanioirs ‘ fish torpedo,’ which with its com- 
plicated mechanism may be almost described 
as an under-water ship. It is so con.striicicd 
that it fin(].s its way unseen and unlieard, with 
its terrible clnirge of dynamite, to the side of 
a hostile vessek 
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CHAPTER XVII.— THEN AND IN THAT CASK. 

Even after the business with the Porle-Grayon 
was settled, however, Linnell did not go straight 
to his hotel. He had other work to do before 
he could finish the evening. He jumped into a 
hansom in hot liuste, and drove round to his 
iawyepe, wlioin he wished to see upon important 
business. He drove to the private addr^, of 
coui’se, not to the office ; but late as it was, the 
lawyer was out— at liis club mo.st likely, the 
Servant thought ; and Linnell, all on fire to con- 
clude his business at the earliest possible moment, 
drove down to the club forthwith to intercept 
him. He found the man of Idw relaxing his 


mind at that abode of luxury in a hand at whist^ 
and waited with impatience for las ha'sty inter- 
view till the rubber was over. I'hen "he said 
hurriedly : ‘ Mr Burchell, I want you tliree min- 
utes in the library. I .won’t detain you lon^ 

than that. But This is a matter that wem’t 

wait I’m off to Khartoum to join Gordon to- 
morrow.’ / 

* And you want your w’ill made V the scilicitor 
suggested with the rapid wisdom bom of old 
experience. 

‘Precisedy, tliat’s it. You hit the right*nail on 
the liead at once. Can you draw it up for me 
here and now? I leave to-morrow morning bv 
the 0.40.' 

‘My dear sir,’ the lawyer remonstrated, ‘this 
is very precipitate. But ypu know your own 
business better than I do. If you wdsh it, 
certainly; a will’s a tiling one can do off- 
hand. AVc’ll get two witnesse.s hereon the spot. 
Watson’s here: you know Watson, I think, 
and your cousin, Sir Austen, ’s dining with him 
to-night in the club. Shall I ask them lo attest ^ 
But perhaps that won't do ; you may mean your 
cousin to benefit under the document.’ 

Linnell smiled. ‘No, I don’t,’ he said. ‘My 
bequests are few. Single, in fact. A very short 
paper. It won’t take you two minutes to draw it 
up. Testamentary disposition reduced to its sim- 
plest and most primitive elements. I leave every- 
thing absolutely to a solitary person. Sir Austen 
will do as well as anybody else if be cares to sign 
it.’ 

Mr Burchell went off for a few seconds to 
detain two fit and proper witnesses from leaving 
the club (as it was getting late), and returned 
triumpliant at the end of that time with news 
that tlie needful legal iittestors might be found 
when wanted in the first Riuokiiig-room. ‘And 
now,’ he said, taking uj) a sheet of blank paper 
with a smile, ‘ wliat ’s to be the tenor of this most 
hasty document ?’ 

‘ As 1 said,’ Linnell answered, looking straight 
with empty eyes into the vacant fireplace, ‘ 1 
leave everything I die possessed of to Psyclie, 
daughter of Ihiviland Dumaresq, of the Wren’s 
Nest, Petherton Episcopi.’ And he 'ivrotc the 
names down as he spoke, for better security, on 
the back of an envelope wliich he handed to the 
lawyer. 

Mr Burchell whistled audibly to himself ; but 
he was too old and too practised a hand at his 
trade to dream of remonstrating or asking any 
questions. He mei’tdy suggested in the most 
matter-of-fact Ajice, ‘Shall 1 add, “whom it is 
my intention hereafter to marry ?”^ The addi- 
tion’s usual, and in case of any ‘dispute as to 
probate of tlie will, it carries weight with jiulges 
and juries. Some reason for a bequest is ordi- 
narily given, when large sums are be<iueathed to 
strangers in blood. The law expects at least 
a show of explanation. Otherwise, one is, apt to 
haA’c questions raised as to undue influence, in- 
quirie.s as to sound di.epo.sing .state of mind at the 
time, or other doubts as to precise fitness for 
testamentary disposition at the tiate of executing. 
May I add the clause? It simplifies difficul- 
ties.' ^ 

‘ No,' Linnell answered sharply and promptly. 
‘It is not my intention now pr at any time to 
marry the lady. I leave it to her absolutely i 
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be<|tie^tiii it aa a teatimony to the profound 
mi^ct t feel for the literary and philosophical 
ahility of her distinguished father.’ 

^ . The lawyer paused, with his pen in his hand. 
‘ ft *8 not my place, of course,’ he said in a very 
qiiet voice, *to interfere in any way, however 
tentatively, with a client’s wishes or niode of 
disposal of his own property ; but I think it 
Only iny duty to tell you at <nice that that will 
has a ^Jery small cJiance indeed of ever getting 
probate.’ 

‘Why?’ Liaueli asked, half angrily. 

‘Now, don’t he annoyed,’ the lawyer answered, 
balancing his pen judicially on his extended fore- 
finger. ‘My object is not to thwart yonr wislie.s, 
bnt simply to ensure their being only carried 
out. Hear with me while I explain to you in 
very brief terms wlie^ein such a will is likely 
to defeat its own purpose. —You ’re going, you 
say, to-morrow to the Soudan?’ 

Linnell nodded. 

‘Very well,’ the lawyer went on, willi demon- 
strative penholder, ‘ you go in a very great hurry. 

1 don’t ])resuiiio to say what may he the causes 
wdiich have led you to leave Kugland in sucli 
breathless haste ; but we will suppose, for the 
purposes of argument alone, that they are cau.ses 
not entirely unconnected witli relations yon may 
luive entertained or thought of entei’tainiug with 
this young lady. You come up liere to-night, 
late in the evening, in a .state of obvious and 
unmistakable nervous excitement, and you ask 
me to tlraw up a will for you in the library of a 
club, at an unseasonable hour, leaving away every 
penny you possess from your kiiismeu in Idood, 
whoever they may be, to ti complete stranger, 
whose name and status you can only define to 
me by lier relationship U) a gentleman equally 
remote in law and fact from you. .lAiuI then you 
propose as one of }'our witnesses to this very 
douijtfiil and uJisatisfactory trail-faction the heij*- 
ut-law and next-of-kin, Sir Austen Linnell, wdioni 
you intend to ignore, and \vhos(i interest it is 
to set aside, if pos- iblo, the entire document. As 
your solu’itor, t ask you, plainly, isn’t this collide 
of action open to ohjcctiou ' Mind, 1 don’t 
suggest such a point of view as my own at all ; 
but won’t a hard-headed, coniuiun-sensSe Jhiglish 
jury simply s^iy ; “The man came up to town 
disappoiiite<l, in a breathle.ss hurry ; ran olf to 
the Soudan, foolishly, at a juomeiit’s notice ; got 
killed there, when he needn’t have gone at all if 

he didn’t like” I ’m discounting your decease, 

you observe, because no will, of course, takes 
effect uiuhu* any circumstances during the life- 
time of the testator— “ left all he had to leave 
to a young girl he had pi'obably only kuowui for 
a couple of months ; and cut off, wM’tliout even 
the proverbial shilling, the whole of Ids own 
kith and kin, including a real live British 
'baronetji^ whom any man of sense ought to 
have coddled and made much of as a distin- 
gtp^shed relative.” I put it to you, wouldn’t the 
^a,%rage respectable English juryman- pig-headed, 
fnp doubt, but eminently practical — .say at once : 
*^The man was not of sound disposing mind. 
;ii^e must have been mad to prefer a girl he 
;1nrasn’t going tt> marry to his own most esteemed 
respected relative rb-Observe, 1 don’t for 
i ' ittoment suggest they would be at all right ; i 




huh ^ youi* legaf adviser, I feel bound to tell 
you what view I think they ’d take in such a 
case of the proceeding.* 

‘ We must risk it,* Linnell answered, with 
enforced quietness. ‘I’m sure myself I was 
never of sounder disposing mind before— in fact, 
till now I never had any reason to think of 
disposing of anything. And as to Sir Austen, 
we can substitute somebody else for him at a 
pinch. Thougli I think him far too much of 
a gentleman to wish to dispute anybody’s will 
in liis own favour.’ ' 

The lawyer's brows contracted slightly. ‘In 
matters of business,’ lie said with quiet decision, 
‘it never does to trust too implicitly one’s own 
father. Treat all the world as if they were 
r«»gqcs alike, and the honest ones will never owe 
you a grudge for it. ---But let that pass. Now, 
sec one other point. No will, as I said just now, 
takes efiect in any case during the testator’s life- 
time. You’re going on a distant and dangerous 
errand. The chanc('s are, you may never come 
back again. It’s our duty to face all possible 
contingencies beforehand, you see. In case you 
should nici-t with any accident over yonder in 
the Soudan - in case, for cxamide, the whole 
Khartoum garrison should be blotted out to a 
man, as Hicks l\isha’s army was the other day — 
what legal jiroof of death can we liavo ? and liow 
would you wisli me to c(anport myself meanwhile 
towards this young la<ly ? - Am I to communi- 
cate nith her inimediatoly whenever 1 liave any 
serious ground to apprehend that some misfor- 
tune may possibly liave overtaken you? or am 
I to wait a reasonable length of time after 
Khartoum’s smashetl, before unnecessarily har- 
rowing her delicate feelings liy letting her know 
tliat my suspi(‘ions are Justifie«i 

‘ 1 in afraid ht‘r feeling.s won’t be particularly 
harrowed,’ Linnell answered with a gloomy look. 
‘But wait, il' you like, the reasonable time. It 
would be awkward if she were to come in to the 
pro^KO’ly for a while, and and 1 were afterwards 
to turn up unexpectedly like a rnniaul to 
reclaim it. Not, of course, that under such cir- 
cumstances I should ever dream of recUiiiniiig 
it at iill.’ 'I ho lawyer’s eyebrows executed a 
rapid u])ward movement. ‘But still, it’s best to 
avoid all unnecessarv complications. Let twelve 
months elapse before you coiiiinunicate with 
hej'.’ 

Mr Burcliell made no audible answer ; he 
simjdy arched his evehrows still higher and went 
on drawing up tlie short form of will, writing 
the attestation clause, ind taking instructions as 
to executor-s and other teclinical details. When 
all was fini.slied, he handed the paper to Linnell 
to peruse. ‘ Will that do V he asked quietly* 

‘That ’ll do perfectly,’ Linnell answered, glanc- 
ing over it. ‘Will you kindly go down, now, 
and get your witnesses?’ 

In two minutes more, the lawyer retuined. 
‘This is very unfortunate,’ he said., ‘It’s getting 
late, and there ’s nobody I know left in the club 
at all but Sir Austen and the other man. We 
can’t go and board an entire stranger with a 
polite request to come and see somebody he 
doesn’t know sign an important legal document 
I’m afraid, undesirable as it .certainly is, we 
shall have to fall back upon your cousin*s j 
signature.’ * ; 
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. * Very well/ Linnell repjifedj with perfect truat- 
fulneas. ‘Sir Ansten let it he. We've met once 
or twice on neutral ground before, and we shall 
meet often enough* now at Khai'toum. I don’t 
like him, hut I trust him implicitly. In matters 
of that sort, one can always trust an English 
gentleman.’ 

‘Not when you’ve seen as much of probate 
as I liave,’ the lawyer, interposed witli quiet 
emphasis. ‘Where probate’s concerned, a man 
should never trust his own mother. But if you 
must go to Africa to-morrow, and if this will 
must be signed to-night, we must get whoever 
we can to attest it. Ten minutes to twelve, and 
it’s dated to-day. No time to be lost. I’ll go 
down again and bring up your cousin.’ 

Two minutes later, Sir Austen came up, ccjdly 
polite. ‘ Oood-eveniuf^ Mr Linnell,’ be said with 
a chilly bow. ‘Under other circumstances, I 
might perhaps have declined to uudei'take tliis 
little servica But we needn’t conceal from our- 
selves at present the fact that my cousin Frank’s 
sudden death, of which you li.ave now of course 
alrea<ly hear<l, has altered to some extent our 
relations towards one anoUujr. It’s no longer 
necessary for hi.s sake to a<lopt the attitude I 
once felt constrained to adopt towai’ds yon. I 
have to thank you, too, for your letter in reply 
to mine, and for wliat under the circumstance.s 
I must certainly call j^our very generous and 
friendly conduct— now unfortunately of no avail. 
— V’'ou sign, do you? Tliank you: thank you. 
Where do I put my name ? Tliere ? — Ah, thanks. 
—Here, Watson, you put your signature under 
mine. That concludes the business, I suppose? 
— Very w^ell, then, Burcliell, the thing’s finished : 
now you can release us. — I understand, Mr 
Linnell, you leave England to-morrow.’ 

‘For the Soudan, yes. Via Brindisi.’ 

Sir Austen started, ‘AVliy, how odd,’ he said. 
‘A strange coincidence. T <go by the same train. 
To the Soudan! Incredible. You’re not going 
out to join (jrordou, then, are you ?’ 

‘ I ’ill going as special artist for the Porte- 
Crayoriy Linnell answered quietly. ‘I didn’t 
think of it till this afternoon ; but 1 met a 
frieiul wlio told me of the post, and I made 
up my mind at an hour’s notice j so now I’m 
off by to-morrow’s oriental express.’ 

They stopped there talking for half an hour 
or so, Sir Austen’s iciness thawing a little when 
he learned that his 'Ousin was to be thrown 
in with him so much for an indefinite period : 
and then, as the small-hours were closing in, 
they drove off separately to tlieir various resting- 
places, to snatch a few hours’ sleep before to- 
morrow’s journey. At the foot of the club stairs, 
Sir Austen detained the lawyer a moment after 
Linnell liad hailed a loitering hansom. ‘I say, 
Burcliell,’ he said, lighting a cigar in the vesti- 
bule, ‘what’s your opinion of Charles Linnell’a 
condition to-night? Didn’t seem quite in testa- 
mentary form, .did he ? Odd he should want to 
make a will in such a precious hurry just nows 
isn’t it?’ 

‘ Not at all,’ the lawyer answered with prompt 
decision. ‘ You ’ve settled up all your own affairs, 
no doubt, before leaving the country for so dan- 
gerous an expedition.’ 

/Ah, but that’s different, you know. I’m going 
, with Her Majesty’s approbation on active service. 


This painter fellow’s chosen to visit Khartoum 
of his own accord, and he’s chosen to start at 
a moment’s notice ; and as far as I could see- 
just glancing at the body of the will hurriedly 
—he’s left everything he possesses to some plc/!^' 
actress or somebody. Psyche Dumaresq, that \hd 
the name. Tlieatrical, obviously. It won’t hjld 
water. The man’s in a very excited staled of 
mind, that’s clear. He laughs and talks in a 
dreary, weary way. Miss P.syclie Dumaresq must 
have thrown liim overboard. And now lig wants 
to set out for KJiartoum and i^et shot through 
the head, for no otlicr reason than just to mahe 
that faithless lady sensible of her error with a 
thumping legacy. He was always as mad as a 
hatter, this Yankee painter fellow, and to-night 
he’s more excited and madder than ever.— I 
tell you what it is, Burchell : the will won’t 
•stand. The next-of-kin will inherit the estate. 
Miss Psj^che Dumaresq may Avhistle for her 
moiK^y.’ 

* Mr Burchell only shook hi.s head in quiet 
dissent. ‘ As sane as yon are,’ he answered with 
a nod ; ‘but a grout deal too good for this world 
of ours ill many ways, lie doesn’t want to wait 
for dead iucu’.s shoes. lie doesn’t want to get 
anybody’s money.’ And he murmured to liim- 
scll, as he went down the club steps in tlie 
summer dri:izlc : ‘If only I knew where Linnell 
was stopping, 1 ’d go round to him now, late as 
it is, and advise liini to make another will on 
spec, at (!airo or Alexandria. Sir Austen’s far 
too sharp for my taste. But Linnell foi'got to 
tell me where he put up, and I can’t go round 
to every liotel in alt London at this time of night 
and knock them up on the bare chance of finding 
liim.’ 


THE VELVET BOOK. 

No people are more fond than the British of sneer- 
ing at the ignorance of other nations concerning 
matters Britannic — our customs, our social usages, 
our habits ; and yet it may be doubted whether 
we arc not more crassly ignorant than any other 
nation of affairs which do not directly concern 
ourselves. We smile, for instance, when we hear 
a Frenchman or an American .speak of Sir Peel 
or Lord Norfolk ; but liow many of our fellow- 
countrymen^ say the rank and file of the best 
men in London society — always excepting those 
engaged in diplomacy, of course— know anything 
whatsoever about, we will not .say the social 
peculiarities, but the mere historic aristocracy of 
any country save tlicir own ? Tliey will, indeed, 
probably have some vague idea that Montmorency 
is a noble name in France, Oolonna in Italy, 
Dolgorouki in Russia, Metternich in Austria, 
Guzman in Spain, Fiirstenberg in Germany, and 
so on ; but any questions concerning members 
of these noble families, or about the history and 
traditions of these illustrious houses, they will 
be as unable to answer as they would be to tell 
you why Oodeypore looks down on Scindiah, or 
the Shercef of Wazan despises Osman Ghazee. 

This ignorance of course does not extend to 
matters of primary importance, for we are a 
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{n^cticat people, aii<l wherever knowledge can deecended from a iwyal house which flourished 

be tamed into money, or the equivalent, we are *“ ^ this i« 

at OnmaUhihirsffor the sweet w^ers of wisdom. Trmn 1670 Tbe^ 

'gnt It IS amusing, if hardly edifying, to notice common labourers in the village of Staro 

hfM, wlion our atteufcion is invited to the con- Kirkino, near Mikliailow, a village which still 
euliration of foreign aifairs of but minor interest, exists. Natlialio, the daughter of one of these 
a slpirifc of self-cojuplacency — something akin to labourers used to stay on long visits 

Yictor Hugo’s fjimous SMoi sen), et e’est asscz!’ to her god motlier, Madame MatWew, in Moscow, 

, i. a 1 - 1 1 ai, whose husband, from having been a common 

expression of sHitimciit which, by the viy, 

the illustrious jx)et again arranged and used later (J^ar _A.lexis, and who was even honoured from time 
Oil as a motto, *Ego, Hugo !’ —invariably en- to time with a vi&it from his imperial benefactor, 
deavonrs to sj/ring to the impoitance of a On one of these occasions, the Czar met Nathalie, 
iiatioiml sentiment worthy of ail honour and the pretty peasant girl, fell in love with her. 


respect 


and married her. Peter tlie tlreat was born of 


^riie well-known story of how Lord Pulim*rston, tlds 4 >,inion. Cyril the p<nisant obtained permis- 

replying to the remark of the courteous l>uc de Irom h.s son-in-hnv the C/,ur to change Ins 

n t , M I T n name ol \ unchkine — winch has a very oflensive 

Pemgny, MVerc J not a frenchman, 1 would „jeani«g in Russian -to Narischkine. Alexander 
wish to bo an Englishman, sanl, ]\erc T not an lyfanj^chkine, the grandson of tlie peasant Cyril, 
Englishman, 1 would wish to be one,’ suHicieutly received from Peter tlie Great the title of Count; 
iUiistratea our meaning without going further; but he wisely refrained fi-om availing himself 
and it is a fact of no little siguitlcunce iliat of this privilege ; and his descendants, with eipial 


this reply lias passed uiicensiired, hidden as good ta^te, liave iollowed his example. That the 
it were by the insipid patriotism which is Mip- Nansclikmes ever refused the title of ITince 
posed to have inspired it. Of this national uot aceiirate. riiey did llieir best, as we have 
failing we are of course ourselves perfectly already prun ed ouk to have their uanie H.scribcd 

conscious, and wc indeed delight m roundly looking over this carious and interesting 

abusing ourselves for it ; but this seli-scourging, volume one finds many of the most famous names 
strangely enough, never seems to stimulate to any of Russia consjuciious by their absence the 


active and practical reform in this particular. 


Wolkon.skis, for in.^^tance, were, like the Narisch- 


P»ut strange as it may seem to many, there are kiiies, refused admittance therein ; but, on the 
to be found, even in a mere careless examina- other Imnd, miiny well-known names the Solty- 
tiou of some of the least piomineiit features of exaini>le, who are not only in the 

the social life of foreign communities, items of 
considerable mU-rcst, trivial details coiieerumg 

great tads and imjiortant institutions, which can Odoievskis and the ivoltsow-Massalskvs are at 
hardly be without value in the eyes of the stiidenl the head of the Ru^isian nobilify ; but tlie title of 
of contemporaneous history, but which we, in Prince (‘ Kniga’) was nj) to the time of Peter the 
our lofty sell -complacency, wholly ignore. Take (ireat only borne, as in England, by membeif'' of a 
the nobility of Russia, for instance. This example royal lamily. iVTcr bf'gun by making Alentschi- 
Bimplv hapiKina to come to our pen, but we could ^ Prince, ami others followed in rapid sucees- 
of course choobo many othcr.s. What ilo we " -Vs <mr rea.icrs are avvare the Eiiiperor 
know about it? And yet lU.ssiu is suppost-d to Alcxairler U, mamed short y before Im assassi- 
, , I .1 . . . nation a UoJgorouki * the jumo in Itii&smn means 

be our great enemy, and that vast Ensure is ‘ Jjoughaud ■/ but the enemies of the lady, who 


Bimplv hapiKins to come to our pen, but we could ^ i nnee, ami oiners loiioucii in rapid sucees- 
of course choose many others. What ilo we " -Vs <.ur rea.iers are avvare the Eiiiperor 
know about it? And yet lU.ssiu is suppost-d to Alcxairler U, mamed short y before Im a-ssassi- 
, , I .1 . . . nation a UoJgorouki * the lumo in Itii&sian means 

be our great enemy, and that vast Ensure is ‘ Jjoughaml ■/ but the enemies of the lady, who 
governcil by its nobles ! As a lunlter of fad, the eried out so loudly that it waH a wMliance, 
Libro cl’dro of the M u-scovites, tlie volume wliieli st-em U) liave oveiiooked llie fact that the fiist 
contains the essence and kernel of tlieir nobilit' , (.V,ar of the RouianofF family, the youth Michael 


is the ‘Velvet Rook,’ the ‘ Rarhatnaia Kniga,’ -who, bv the way, was pvo]>osed for the throne 
or last copy of the old genealogical tables ol* ’^lhc<aiore t ’heremetew, an aiicf'stor of the 
the nobility, wliich was made when the ‘Mest- EmisTor’s gieai friend -m.-uried Mary 

nitchestvo* was abolished* (January :2, 1G82), and 


Holgorouki ; and that, later on, Peter 11. was 
engaged to be married to a (Jatherine Holgorouki, 


tlie pohtical equality ol the nobility was intro- ^ Uu,p,i.or’, alone pre- 

ducod into the laws. Round lu red velvet, this vented. 

book is now kept in the Senate, and no neuly The GaliUiiis (from ‘Golilsa,’ a gauntlet) are 
ennobled families ore allowed to be inscribed very noble ; but the family is so immens=e~ there 
therein. It contains the names of the Uussiun are over two hundred member's of this family 

. jiobility who are descended from Uurik— the very bearing the title of Prince I— -that, like the 

^scnce of all that, according to Mnscovite ideas, is iolstoio, they seem omnipresent The Orloffs 

; 4he moat noble. Many most powerful families Htroganows --Madame Cberemetew, 

-fe the^ aacied pagtjs, but m ynin notabl}, the yi^ry— are of comparatively humble origin ; the' 
; mrischkmes, and yet a Norischkine^ was the former having descended from a yoiuig prisoner 

yi; mother of Peter the Great. The origin ot this nicknamed ‘Orell,’ the eagle, who was con* 

’ family is indeed tniridua. They pretend to have demned to death, but pai'doned by Peter the 
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Omt, who admired bia cooluess in kicking aside, 
as he went to kneel before the block, the head 
of a man who had just bebn^ decapitated, saving : 
‘You must really make room for me, old fellow !* 
---and the latter coming from a race of rich 
merchcVuts who owned vast possessions at the 
foot of the Ural Mountains, aiul who ]^id 
Yerrnak, a brigand, to piinisli the barbarous tribes 
of Siberia for their depredations, tlins earning 
the good-will of John the Tennblc, wlio granted 
to tlie Sti'oganows the right to build tlieir-own 
fortresses, make their own laws, and have an 
army of tlioir own. J^eter the Great, by the W’ay, 
deprived this family of these privileges, not to 
speak of the great honour of being addressed — 
and of this tlie Strogaiiows are justly proud — as 
* distinguished men ’ — ‘ liiienilyie liordh’ 

Our limited space prevents our contihuing 
further our survey of the Uiissian nobility in this 
paper ; but enough will perhaps have been said 
to show tJiat it is a subject not tlevoid of interest, 
and one not wholly unworthy the attention of 
our readers. 


MY A LI NT Cecilia. 

CHAITKII II. 

Whisn I came down the next morning, Aunt 
Cecilia was already seated at the breakfast table. 
She looked up with a smile as I came in, and 
shook her finger at me. 

‘ y’ou have grown into a sad sluggard, child,' 
she cried. * I h<ave been down this hour. If 
you liad known how fresli the air was blow’iiig 
throiigli the trees, you would not have lain in 
bed. I can’t, imagine where the sweet scent 
comes from that one gets in the early morning 
in town,’ 

I ha<l no suggestions to make on tin’s .subject, 
and so sat down and began my breakfast. 

‘Osmond,’ began my aunt Ueeilal ingly, after 
she bad watched me for some time m silence, *1 
have thought over wliat you said last night.’ 
‘Wcdir 

‘It cannot Ijc, my dear boy,’ she said, speaking 
with evident exertion. ‘ I cannot ltd I you why 
1 opp<jsc your wishes ; you miLst not ix*k me.’ | 

‘You have some strong reason.* 

‘Naturally, I have, or I should not refuse 
wdiat 1 see you wish so much. Are not you tlie 
only one I have to iuve and gratify in the whole 
world ?’ 

‘ But I think I ouglit to itn<lerstaiid,’ 1 objected. 

‘ If you have a reason, why not tell it to me. 
You see, aunt, this is a serious matter. It affects 
my whole life.’ 

‘ It is for that reason that I am firm,’ she said 
more gravely than before, ‘I know you cannot 
understand my motives ; but you mu.st trust me, 
Osmond. We have come for the fu*st tijiie to one 
of those differences which will test whether you 
really love me. There will be more, but this is 
One. If you can look back on the past, and see 
grounds for confiding in me though you do not 
understand what I am doing, all will l)e well 
between us. If not, there is sorrow waiting for 
us both. For both, Osmond ; sorer for you than 
for me, probably. — Will you trust me, cliild ; will 
you try to trust meT 


will try,^ I answered; and so the subject 
dropped for tlie time, but I was sorely dissatisfied 
with' my aunt’s rejection of my scheme. J was 
at that age when with the growth of an independ- 
ent desire to think for one’s self there inertragX 
also a dislike to accept the jiulgmeiit of otlws, 
even of those most loved and trusted. I Ivas 
bitterly disappointed ; a sense of injury raufled 
in me. I felt I was l>eing unjustly dealt wtli ; 
and 1 went about all tliat day nursing my 
indignation. 

Aunt C/Cciliadid not allude again to the subject, 
but she seemed aware that there was a cold shadow 
between us ; and I caught her kind eyes more 
than once studying my face with an anxiously 
appealing exju'cssioii, wJiich should have brouglit 
me to her feet at once, l>ut which caused no other 
feeling in me at the time than one of jxdulaucc at 
being watched. 

’rowards evening 1 took my hat and went out 
for a walk. 1 turned towards VV estminstcM’, and 
had hardly set f(K>t upon the bridge when some 
one coming behind me thrust his arm through 
mine, and Sinclair’s voice sainted me. 

‘ Hullo! is it you?’ 1 exclaimed. ‘How did 
you get here I Is Calthro]) in town ?’ 

‘1 have done with Clultlirop,’ he answered, 
shaking his head difidainfully. ‘The place was 
unbearable after you had left. — Ilow very odd 
that 1 should meet you just at this moment! 
Five minutes more and it would have been too 
late.’ 

• ‘Too late for what?’ 

‘ Why, to see me ! — But tell me, what news 
have you V 

‘ Had,’ I assured him. ‘ My aunt won’t hear 
of my entering the navy,’ 

‘ Won’t she, by Jove ! ’ Sinclair exclaimed. 
‘You know I thought you W’ould find dilliculties. 
IVhy not V 

‘She won’t tell me.’ 

‘ So ! And wlmt are you going to do V 

I shrugged my shouldere. ‘What can I do? 
Give in, I siip])o.se.’ 

‘Oh, if you mean to give in, you nnay as 
w'ell do it at once, with a gix^d grace,’ Sinclair 
said contemj)tunusly. 

Ilis tone etnng me, and I askeil quickly: ‘In 
my ])luce, what \vo\dd you do?’ 

‘Not give way, certainly.’ 

We walked on for some distance in silence. 

At lost I asked him: ‘Where are you going 
now' V 

‘Why, Unit reminds me,’ he answered, ‘that 
this is not my way. I am going to I’orts- 
mouth.’ 

‘To Portsmouth r . 

‘ Well, why do you look so astonished ? I 
can’t go back to Calthrop ; 1 haven’t enough 
money to stay in towoi ; I am going to my 
uncle,’ Tlien with a sudden pressure of my arm 
he vsaid : ‘Come with me, Osmond. My uncle 
will be able to help you. I know he took a 
fancy to you, for he t<>ld me so.’ 

‘ 1 don’t see how ho can help me,’ I answered. 

* If my aunt w^on’t consent, she won’t, and there 
the matter must end. 1 don’t see what you 
want me to do. And how can I go to Ports- 
mouth ? I have no money.’ 

We had descended the steps beside St Thomas’s 
Hospital aa we spoke, and were pacing slowly 
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builai&g^ ; miiclAir euddenly stopped, and leaned 
bjwjic, againit the river wall, tlirusting both] 

.hands deep into his tronsers-pockets. 

J ani going to walk,’ he said lightly. 

iTttlk 1’ I repeated—* walk to Portsmouth V 
; would take a longer walk than that to 
ust niy constitution,’ he said. * As for yours, 
urse it is another matter.’ 

^If you can do it, 1 can,* I siiid, rather nettled. 

*But why not go by train V 
^<)h, Vliy jjot go in a carriage-and-pair, or 
stretched at full length in an ambulance!’ he 
cried contemptuously. * Because I ’in not a girl, 
nor an old man. Because 1 want to see the world ; 
because — -- Well, there arc fifty reasons, and 

the last is that I want to walk. S<», if you 
care to come vvitli me, you may ; if not, you may 
go home and knuckle down to your aunt.’ 

What tempted me I do not know ; hut witliuut 
another word I thrust my arm through Sinclair’s, 
and we turned our fa^'es towards the Westminster 
Bridge Rom I again. 

‘Von had better send a line to your ainit,’ 

Sinclair said, when we readied the to]) of the 
ste])s ; ‘don’t frighten the old huiy unneces- 
sarily.’ 

We wont into the first post-oflice we came 
to, and bought a sheet of pajier, on nhidi I 
hurriedly wrote a few lines, {assuring my aunt 
that I was quite safe, and that .slie need feel 
no anxiety on my aiicount, 1 wonder what 
anguish could htly repay to me the cruelty (rf 
those cold-hearted words ! Whatever it might 
he, I would ghiclly undergo it now, if 1 could 
erase from luy memory the i>ictiiro of Aunt 
Cecilia sitting through the dusk of that .short 
Slimmer night with a growing fear at lier heart, 
waiting for tlie return of the child on whom 
slie lavi.shed such an undeserved and tender 
love. 

Sinclair was in high spirits us we w^alked 
along. He sang .snatches of song.s, made jest.'^ 
on tne people whom we met, and communicated 
at last a little of his gaiety to me ; so that 
we walked along .sturdily and bri.skly tliroiigh 
AVandsworth to Wnnbledon Comuiou. It Wit's 
the w'eck after the meeting of the National 
Riile Association, and one or two tents were 
still left on the ground. Into one of these w’e 
crept, and wrapping ourselve.s in a piece of 
canvas w'hicb had been left there by .some acci- 
dent, we quickly fell asleep. It may .seem odd, 
but it is a fiu’t that my sleep w^as souiicl and 
dreamless and 1 woke without feeling one pang 
of compunction. 

The morning w'as blight and fine. AA'e went 
down into the town of AA^iinbledon and bought 
some rolls and milk. Sim lair was not w’ithout 
money ; in fact it was, as he had implied, the 
adventure of tlie journey on foot to Portsmouth, 
not its economy, Whicli had made it attractive 
tq him. For my own part, as we followed the 
Ad which drop.s oowm from the heighth of 
Wimbledon to the lower country, 1 was con.scious 
a\ wholly new feeling of exhilaration. For 
ithe. iirsfc time iii my lire 1 was free ; nobody 
qoiild give me the word of direction, or inter- 
With me in doing w hat I wished. To 
mbit nietJ it is a i are pleasure to feel them- 1 at last ; and w^e found ourselves 'bn a steep 
free to bend their steps wdrithersoever 1 ascent. 


they, will j to a boy, relieved for the first time 
of restraint, it is simply an intoxication, 

I often look back "upon that inoi*nmg. It 
was in some ways the happiest I ever spent. We 
w’alked leisurely througli the pleasant country, 
straying through field-patli.s, where the reapers 
were already cutting the early grain ; lingering 
beneath shady trees while the heat was at its 
greate.st ; talking always of the life we ineaiit 
to lead, and seeing before us a long vista of 
glorious successes and distinctions, at the end 
of which we should be laid to rest in St Paul’s 
or in the Abbey, leaving bcliiiid us a wortliy 
momiinent in oni’ deeds. 

AV'e plodded into (lodalining late in the after- 
noon, and had .some tea in a coiifectioi)Ci’’.s sliop. 
I renicml)er well the curious glances bestowed 
on III by tlie comely woman who served us ; 
and J do not doubt tliat 1 at least looked weary 
and tiav el -stained enough to attract attention. 
1 should have liked to rest in Godalrning for 
the night; but Sinclair had evidently no in- 
tention of doing so, and J did not venture to 
suggest iL 

Tlie light-heaitedycss of the morning was 
almost gon. now ; and we walked on silently 
enough, both more weaiy tliun we chose to admit. 
The .sky becann* overcast ; it was unbearably 
sultry ; from lime to time a few heavy drops 
of rain sphasbed in the thick dust ; and low 
thunder rumbled in the di.stance. AVe left the 
main road at last, and tnriied into a byway 
wliielj we veie assni*ed would bring us out 
1 . 1 ] K>n the Purl.'^mouth coach road. The path led 
through thick woods until it descended to the 
banks of a little .stream, over wliicli a rustic 
bridge was thrown. Sinclair cast liinrself down 
on tile green bank with a heavy sigh of relief, 
and bending over the jipjding water, drank bis 
fill, and wa.sbed the dust and iieispiratioii from 
his faee. 

‘This is hot work, eh, Osmond 1’ he .said, 
brusliiiig away the water from his hair. 

‘It will be cooler soon, I siijipuse.’ 

* 1 shall stay here until it i.s, at anyrate,’ Sin- 
clair an.swered ; and with that he laid himself 
comlurtably against the root.s of a tree and fell 
asleep. J had an idea that wliil.st he slept I 
ought to remain awake, and 1 tried valiantly to 
conquer my fatigue ; but very shortly all things 
round me became indistinct; ami I lost consciuiis- 
ne.ss in the midst of a vision of Aunt Cecilia 
.'^liredding cool lettuce leaves for supper in the 
pleasant shady parlour of the old house. 

I wiv^ housed by Sincl.ib’, who shook me vio- 
lently. ‘ W ake, Osmond ; wake up,’ he cried. 

* AVe have slei)t .so long that the day has gone 
and the moon is iq*. Rouse yourself, my boy ; 
it is cool enough now.’ 

1 rose with some dilliculty. My limbs were 
cramped .'uid chilled ; and I felt hardly less 
tired than when I had lain down ; but Sinclair 
seemed full of energy. He strode forward ha.slily 
on the road. I did not mean to admit that I M^as 
nearly exhausted ; so I set my teeth and followed 
him. AA^e plodded along the dusty highway for 
two or three miles, hearing scarcely any sound 
hut that of our own feet, for the country was 
marvellously still. The road begun to rise 
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‘This must bo Hindhesxl/ Sinclair said. ‘I 
know tho Portsmouth road crosses it.* 

I had never heard of Hindhcad ; but at that 
instant I saw, upon the slope of a vast hollow 
on the right of the road, a little hut or shelter 

for cattle. i i. , , t 

‘Sinclair, 1 can’t go much farther,’ I said. 
‘We cannot walk all night. Let ns sleep 
there.’ 

‘You do look pumped out, he said good-natur- 
edly. ‘And 1 am tired too.— Well, we will try 
, tliat hut.’ 

' The door was open, and in one corner were 
several bundles of clean straw. We spread the 
straw a little, and lying down on it, ivere soon 
asleep. 

After some hours of troubled rest I, woke 
with a start. I'he door of the hut was half 
open, as we had left it Nvlicn we lay down, 
and the bright moonlight streaming through the 
opening reached almost to the straw on which we 
lay. 1 do not know liow long I liad .slept— per- 
haps a couple of hour.s ; but 1 was wide awake 
now, for the restlessne.ss of extreme fatigue bad 
seized on mo, arul 1 moved uneasily from side to 
side, Seeking ease in vain. The broad band of 
light across the lloor disquieted me, and drew 
my legs towards it in spite of myself. At last 
I ro.se, and moving ([iiicLly, so as not to disturb 
Sinclair, 1 went to tlie door of the hut. A light 
wind had risen, wliicli refrcshetl me, and 1 thought 
that possibly if J walked a little way 1 might 
be able to sleep on my return. 1 went a short 
distance ; but quickly becoming tired, I .sat down 
uj>on a Slone. 

To the last hour of my life I shall remember 
the feeling of desolation which slowly entered my 
very soul as I sat looking over the wide expciiise 
of moonlit country and watching the night-sky 
grow pale before the approaching dawn. In that 
nour I reali-^ed, not suddenly, but as the full 
development of the feeling which had suggested 
itself at times throughout the day, the vvliole 
value of the home 1 had cast from me. In a 
succession of quick mental pictures, 1 .saw Aunt 
Cecilia watching through the night, listening with 
straining ears for the sound ul my approaching 
steps ; weeping tears, than which none surely can 
be more bitter, over tlie ingratitude wliich tohl 
her in the plainest language that her love had 
been in vain. I heard once more my godmother’s 
heart-broken voice, bidding me be good to her 
whose charge I wits ; 1 saw the house in which 
I was always the first to be considered, and which 
my own action had made desolate and sorrowful. 
And still I fancied a voice, borne on the breeze, 
whispered, ‘Eeturn, return.’ 

1 went to the door of the hut and looked in. 
Sinclair was sleeping .still, unconscious that 1 
was not beside him. Could I leave liini, and go 
back? Could I face the contempt he would 
shower on me, and the reproof of everybody, 
and my aunt’s tears ? 

I moved away again irresolute, and wandered 
up the liill-side to a .'^pot where, on the very 
summit, a cross of granite had been placed. I 
sat down by its foot among the tliick dew on 
the grass and watched the breaking light in the 
east. Slowly the rosy streaks deepened, length- 
ened, widened, broke, and gave way to a flood 
of brighter light, which swelled with a radiance 


too blinding to ^aze upon, and suddenly albioj^t 
it was day. In that moment my mind was made 
up; 1 ran quickly down the hill and shook 
Sinclair bv the shoulder. ^ 

‘Eh! \Vhat? Is it time? Where are 
he gaped oi:t. ‘Surely we need not movefyet, 
Osmond. I haven’t had half-enough sleep.’ j 

‘I have come to say good-bye,’ I said hurrjtidly. 
*I cannot go on with you. 1 must go back.’ 

‘Wlmt! afraid?’ he asked, ‘\\aiat frightens 
you, man ? You were plucky enough ’^^esterday. 
Noirsciise ; this is only some wliim you have got 
in the night. Inc down again, and sleep for a 
couple of hour.‘«, and then we shall go on cheer- 
fully.’ 

‘1 can’t,’ T said. ‘It is no use trying to 
explain— you wouldn’t understand me. I must 
go back at once.’ 

‘Toohl’ said Sinclair. ‘1 don’t believe you. 
You’re restless. Co and walk it off, and come 
back tome when you’re rational again. I shall 
be here for an lionr or two yet.’ 

So saying, lie yawned and lay down again. ‘ I 
shall not come back,’ I said. ‘ Gooil-bye, and good 
luck to yon,’ and so L left him. I do not 
think lie caught my last remark ; 1 fancy he was 
a.sleep. 

The day was still so young when I turned my 
back npim the hut, that dark sliaduws lay among 
the tree.?, and tlie deep valley on the slope of 
which we had i)as.«-ed the niglit was filled with 
an inijieiictrable white vajioiir. 1 trudged on 
boldly for two or three niile.s ; but it is a weary 
tiling at best to reti'ace one’s road ; and the 
mental excitement J had passed through resulted 
in gieat bodily iatigue. 1 was still several miles 
from Codulming, and I was considering whetlier 
I .should not sit down and rest for a while, 
when a lumbering sound of wheels was heard 
on the roail, and the jingling latlle of such bells 
as cartels fasten on their horses’ lieails. In a few 
minutes the team was beside me ; the carter’s 
dog, a rougli tyke of no bleed, ran up and 
.smelt me, wagging hi.'j tail ; the carter looked 
curiously at nu: , and I returned his glance 
wistfully, 1 supjiose, for he stojiped. 

‘Woa!’ he eried ; and the horses halted obe- 
diently. ‘Wliecr be you goin’ this time o’ the 
inoniin’, my lad?’ he asked, ncjt unkindly. 

‘To London,’ 1 answxu-ed timidly. 

‘To Lunnoul’ and lie scratched bis head, as if 
ill jierplexity. ‘That’s a good step from here.’ 

‘ If you would let me ride a little way in your 
w'agon, 1 should be very grateful,’ J said. * I 
have no money to give ymi ; but J Can get you 
some, I think, w hen w e reacli London.’ 

‘Get oop, my lad,’ he said ; ‘and never mind 
the money. There’s nothin’ but empty sacks 
under the tilt; and if you sleep a bit, why, so 
much the belter.’ 

It was "with a beating heart that I set out 
towards Aunt Cecilia’s liouse. It was ten o'clock; 
the night w'as dark and hot, 1 w'alked as miickly 
as I could, fearing lest my resolution injgut fail 
before I had asked my aunt’s forgiveness. I 
reached the gate at last, and paused a moment 
to collect myself before ringing^ I was raising 
my hand to the bell when I touched the gate, 
and found it open. It had never been left 
ojieii even in the daytime within my .,,know- 
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''fco,V1^«i^b^':l9%^ iapgened. There were 

bykht ilgtefe fc y^e lower wiudows of the liouse, 
aM ilie bKiicU of my aunts parlour were un- 
alh^U. 1 couKl see her sitting beehle the table 
in accustomed chair, her hands clasped on 
her ikttees. I was about to call to lier ; but 
lict Mrs had been straining for my footsteps 
too long to need any other summons, and wdth 
a lovid cry, she came running to me through 
tJm open door and took me in her arms. ‘My 
hoy, my^lK>y! I knew you would come back,' 
she said, solibing, ‘ It w’as not in you to flesert 
me. Foil couhl not do it. (h^d be praised, wdjo 
has given my boy bark to me ' ' 

MORE JUNGLE Nf/fES IN SI:MATRA. 

Wfifcjf tlie WTiter nl' tlu'so Notes had been long 
enough in the Ear East to speak Malay bderably, 
the coolies and others on the tohnero estate began 
Ui find out that the ‘luan ke<-liil/ or overseer 
(literally, ‘little Jiiaster’), was anxious For ‘infor- 
mation vegetable, animal, and mineral and that 
the timely exhibition of spocimen.s might turn 
aw'ay his w’nitb The (.’hinaimin (d‘ tiie coolie 
class cares nothing for animals, exeejib from an 
alimentary standpoint ; and it did not seem to 
he at first understood that a monkey with a 
fractured skull, a sfjiiaalietl lizanl, or a spider 
reduced to a biped, W'ere not tlie sort of things 
I wanted. But when this point w-as settle<l, 1 
soon bad an embarrassing profusion of creatures 
brought me, wdiicli 1 generally restored to their 
native w’lwds after a few days, us my bunds were 
too full to admit of looking alter them. 

I think one of the first to arrive w’as tliat 
curious animal the ‘kukang' (Lorfs tardi(jra(ln.<). 
It is u stpial, thick sot creature, about the size 
of a small cat, brow n in colour, fourdianded like 
a monkey, but Avith a fox-like bead. The mo4 
curious feaiurcs nw. its eyes, huge y’cllow cir- 
cular orbs, wddeh a]'e said by tlic Javanese, who 
have a grc^iit dread and dislike of the oreatur<', to 
bring disaster on whatever their unwinking glare 
fixes upon. It is a iiocturiial animal, feeding on 
insects and small birds. Its tenacity of life is 
very great ; and its strength and pow-ei* of Inte 
jBUrprising for so small an animal. My specimen 
Had a collar and chain attached to a ring riiimiug 
on a pole wdiich reached to tJie l oof, where he 
generally 8lej)t all day. One evening, just as it 
was getting dusk, I sjiw' ‘Joe' 4ow’ly descending 
the pole, his gaze fixed oar an uaiconscious cat, 
which Avas sleeping about a yard from its foot. 
When lui readied the ground, lie crept on like a 
shadow inch by inch till he almost touched his 
Viiijtiim, when, with a siuMeii dart, he seizid its 
]iUidleg in. his jaws, Avliile a Avhole Chinese 
of squeals and shrieks burst from the 
iittOnnscled cat. With mudi difficulty the cat 
^released by the united efforts of myself 
boy/ who got grievously scratched for his 
ajic). went slowly and solemnly up liis 
|iipi the iroof Avith the air of a person wlm j 


has accomplbhed a thoroughly satisfactory pieco 
of work, 

This cat, I may note, was rather curiosity 
in her w’liy. AH through Malaysia, eighty per 
cent, of the eats suffer from some deformity of 
the tail. Some have no tail at all ; some, a 
mere knob ; others have it bent at right angles 
or folded back on itbclf ; but this particular 
specimen had it rolled up like a spiral spring, or 
cork-screw, so that ymii might have passed a stick 
through ami suspended puss from it. I never 
heard of any explanation of this curious fact, , 
but should put it down to general degeneracy^ 
the Malay cat being a diminuti\'e AA'eakly crea- 
ture, Avhich is odd in a region so congenial to tlie 
tiger iftid let>pai‘d, and Avbere there is certainly no 
Avant of fexjd. 

Snakes of all sorts AA’ere plentiful; but con- 
sidering the number of men euqdoyed on field 
ami jungle Avork, cases of snake-bite Avere very- 
rare. T can only renieiiiher tw^o— one of a (Jhina- 
man who handled a ■^iippost'd dead cobra ; and 
, the other oi a Javanese avIio Avas bitten on the 
neck by a large greem snake, and died in five 
minutc.s. (.'obras in this part of the East do not 
s'M-m to haA’e the .-ame penchant for entering 
houses as in India, and you are tolerably safe 
from them imlooj’s. ''I'he most drca<lcd snake of 
Sumatra is tiie hamadryad I, or kiiig-cohra. This 
rejAtile is not only the largest of poisonous snakes, 
but the most vicious and aggK'ssive. Jn ap})ear- 
aucc it is m»t unlike the cobra, bin not so thick 
in proj)ortion to its length, ami the hood smaller. 
The colour A’aric.s, but is generally an olive green, 
with diusky Avhite rings n)und the body. My 
first experience of the hamadryad Ava.<? when 
Avatching some coolies reim/ving a stack of tobacco 
sticks. Suddenly there was a squall {(.’hinaiuen 
can’t shout) and a rush to the (bx)r of tlie shed, 
while soiuetliing long, sinuous, and glistening 
darted out from among the sticks ami slid 
swiftly along the floor in puisuiL Finding 
no enemy, he ])aused for a minute, his head 
raised fully a Aard, hissing like a small steam- 
engine, and the; made for an «)peiiing in the 
^^a^l of the hlicd — a tatid move, for as so(»n as hia 
‘bu.siue.ss end’ was wadi outside, he Avas in lialvea 
from a bloAv Avith a ‘changkiil,’ or huge hoe. 
'J’liis snake measured eleven feet, hut I httA''e 
heard of tliem reaching iourleen or more. 

The python or ‘ular sawa' is common, but 
Aairie-s gre-U'y in size. Tlte hugest specimen I 
ever saw wa.^ eighteen feet. '‘I’he creature Iiad 
entered a fowl-house and swalloAved ten fowls : 
a bit of good luck for the neiglibourkig gang j 
of Chine.se, Avho di.spo.'^icd of the snake and iU j 
contend Avilli equal gusto. Tliis, hoAVCA^er, was i 
not much of a python ; tweiity-fiAT feet being not i 
uncommon. At the otlier end of the scale is a 
lovtd}^ emerald-gieen snake, about fifteen inches 
long, which feeds on insects, and is very fond of 
haunting the pot-plants on your veranda. 

Then there are the monitor lizaixls, miscalled 
iguanas by Europeans, as in Australia. Some of 
these are formidable creatures, especially a species 
Avith a very rough scaly skin, mottled brown and 
dirty yelloAv, Avitli very lohg and sharp claws on 
the forefeet, Avhich are more elective as weapons 
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tkaii hi$ teetli, tlKHigh ktter are no trifle. I 
was once coming do^n the const in a small 
steamer with a nuinher of Javanese on hoard, 
who were retuittiiig to Batavia. They generally 
travel as deck passengers ; but as the deck -space 
was limited, room had been found fur the women' 
in the hold just under the after-hatch to the 
number of about twenty-five. There was also 
on board an agent of some Hamburg animal 
dealer, who had with him a number of birds 
and beasts, one of which was a very fine lizard 
of this description, about six feet long, kept in 
uncomfortable durance in a },dn-cn&c, with some 
laths nailed across it, at which lie kept bitiim 
savagely, only leaving olF to snap, with a souml 
like a sprung rat-trap, at any one who approached 
the cage. About midnight, as we were plough- 
ing slowly tlirougli th(3 malodorous collee- 
colourcd water of liengkalis Strait, there arose 
such an outburst of shrieks and cries for help 
as brought every soul on deck in a twinkling, 
under the impression that the Oliiuese passengers, 
who were Very numerous, liad risen on us, or 
that we were boarded by pirates, who are by no 
means extinct on that coast. Somebody sung 
out ‘Fire!’ Tlie engine stopped, ami all was 
confui^ioii, until the blue liglit being brought, 
sliowe<l tlie after-batch Idockod with a - mass of 
squealing, struggling, feminine humanity. lh*e- 
seutly the empty gin-case solved the mystery. 
'Idle ‘ haramjadL'h beimlaiig,’ or ‘illegitimately- 
born beast,’ as the women styled him, on 
gaining his liberty, had fallen through the 
hatch oil the sleepers, and forth witli wreakctl his 
vengeance with tooth and claw on everything 
he touched. Several woimni had been badly 
scratched and bitten, and all were nearly out of 
their wits with fright. 

The ‘chichak,’ or house di/.ard, about a foot 
long, is sometimes a great nuisance. He utters 
iuce.ssaiilly a short sna[»pisli bark like that of a 
toy terrier, and wlieii one ba.s taken ])ost in a 
bedroom, lie makes sleep impossible till lie is slain 
or expelled. This is the more dilficult, because 
the animal is a natural ventriloquist, and the 
irritating ‘ V'ap, yap’ always seem.s to proceed from 
the quarter wliere he is not. 

Perhaps the two insects which — ne.\t to the 
mosquito— first attract tlie notice of a new arrival 
are those industrious workers the carpenter-bee 
and mason-wasp Tlie former is an enormous 
insect, more than twice tlie sizi3 of a luiinble-bee, 
and of ail intense jetty black. Iiidcetl, the ‘kiim- 
baug’ is to ^lalay j'Oets what tlic ‘raven’s wing’ 
is to our own, with the exception that, with the 
former, a laily’s teeth, and not her hair, are tlie 
objects of compuri-soTi. He (or, I believe, I should 
say she) enters your room with a startling whir, 
and, .sailing slowly to the roof, sets to work with 
the noisy ostentatious industry of her i*ace, at 
driving a five-eighths-iiich tunnel into post or 
rafter. They work with the grain of the wootl, 
and the bu^ro^vs are eoinetimes a foot long. I 
never could make out how it is done, a.s their 
jaws arc not stronger in proportion than those 
of other bees. 1 have known them nearly ruin a 
‘ bangsal,’ or tobacco drying-shed. ^ j 

The mason-wasp is of sevtiral kinds •, but the ' 
most coinniou is a slim, active, black-and-yellow 
insect, with tlie two sections of her body connected 
. by such a long and slender filament that she 


Seems in danger every moment of leaving the 
whole ‘after-part’ of her person behind. Their 
habits have often been described; but not all 
individuals budd in the same way. Some econo> 
iiiise material by building in a convenient b*>A 
such ns the barrel of a gun, or the keyhole a 
safe ; others, again, construct their clay ^elia 
against the wall or ceiling ; but the thorcjbgb- 
going and consi’ienlion.s wasp, after building the 
celLs oti the trunk of a ti‘ee and stocking them 
with preserved spiders, covers them witli ii mass 
of while clay, which she then works oVer with 
streaks an<l patches of colonied earth, with 
sucli truth to nature that it is almost impos- 
sible to hdl it from a large knot on the hark. 
It is odd, however, that their in.^tinct, or whatever 
it is, does not seem to tell tliem that this sen t of 
nest on a white- washed wall is ten times more 
conspicuous tluui if they left out the decora- 
tion. 

Of tluit nnplen.^^ant trio, the scor])ion, centipede, 
and tarantula, the iirst is perhaps tlic most 
formidable. Tlie sting of tlie very lai’ge black 
species, whicli is common about decaying stumps 
and hollow trees, is, I should think, the most 
agonising pain known, judging from its ctfect 
on the almost nei veless ( 'hinaiiuin. A specimen 
was once brouglit mo wdiich was covered, tail, 
claws, and all, with young scorpions al>out half 
an inch long in constant motion. It seemed half 
dead ; and wishing to see whether the native 
belief is correct that scorpions are devoured by 
their young, 1 ]daced it in an empty seidlitz- 
powder box. rnfortunahdy, I was called aw^ay 
for n few minutes, and on returning, found the 
box and its contents in the possession i>f ‘Clieluka/ 
or ‘the scoundrel,’ a monkey so named from the 
singular enormity of his crimes, who was cruncli- 
ing up the scoipion ami progen) with the relwli 
of- an excur.doni.^l over a plate of shrimps. 

The ceiitip(‘de is popularly siipposetl to carry 
a sting on each foot ; but I have several tirnea 
handled them — after their beads were removed 
— wdthout the claws producing any result. It 
is the tiist pair of claws only that are venomous, 
being hollow, and provided with poison-bogs like 
a snake’s fang. The largest I ever saw was eleven 
iiiclie.s in length, u gruesome creature. A bite 
from one of tliis si/e would most likely have been 
fatal to a man in weak health, d'lie tarantula, 
tliougli bis powers of oilVnee aie nothing like 
tliose of the scorpion or centi]>cde, is, somehow, 
a more unpopular character than either. The 
horror of these large sjiider.'^ entertained by many 
people is curious and unaccountable. 1 have 
seen Australian buslimen, who in evefy-day life 
scarcely seemed to understand danger, turn white 
a-s a sheet at the sight of a small ‘triantelope,’ 
as they called it. 

There is an enonnoius spider frequently found 
in the jungle, full tliive inches long in the body, 
and seven across tlie legs, black in colour, and 
elegantly marked wdtli red and yellow. It spins 
a geometrical w^eb about four feet in diameter 
betvreen tw'o trees, which web is strong enough 
to knock off a pith-bat. In one case the web 
was extende<l between trees at least twenty feet 
apart by a b*ystem of guys and stays, of v^hich 
not one was unnecessary or out of place ; and 
besides, was stretcheil in a vertical ebreetjon by 
tw'o good-sized pieces of wood — axe-chip8, in fact 
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% ''\U lot^er Bomfe of the 

Siftiwfttmti' fepidete tire of such extraortlinary and 
uuepider4ike shapes, that only drawings could 
g^e iti idea of them. One species, about the 
sSbwof a garden spider, has a hard shelly body, 
Witll a pear-shaped projection on each side, 
whiqi, as well as the body, is covered with 
spikl. 

But, to the Deli planter, tlie creatures that 
sting and those that bite, be their weapons ever 
SO potent^ are of little moment compared with 
those that eat It is odd that tobacco, so fatal 
to insects when manufactured, slioiild agree so 
well with them when green ; but so it is ; and for 
some five months in tlie year tijc Svorms* cefise 
not to afilict the souls of tlie managers, the coolies, 
and assistants. Sumulran tobacco is solely used 
for tlie wrappers of the superior kind of cigars ; 
and the smallest hole in the leaf takes od* very | 
seriously from its value. As soon as the infant | 
plant upi)ear.s above ground it is liable to the i 
attacks of saw-llies, whicdi dt'posit their ogg.s in j 
the stem, causing a swelling, and si>ee<lily killing 
it. When it escapes these, and i^ duly planted | 
out in the regulation rows, there a]>peara a small 
green caterpillar, the larva of a white butter Hy, 
exactly resembling the Kiiglish ‘cabbage* species, 
Whicli sets to work on the leaves. 

Another great enemy to tobacco is a large 
locust, some tlireo inches long, liead, wings, and 
legs bright green, and body scarlet. One ol these 
insects will do a.s much damage as fifty catei*' 
pillars ; and tiny are so sharp-sighted and strong 
on the wing, that it i.^^ very (lifficult to catch one 
witliout damaging more plants than tlie insect 
itself would have d(me. 

The common Indian bee is very plentiful 
On every tobacco e.«tate are to be seen several 
enormous trees, towering solitary from the tobacco 
fiehls, or the waste of scrub or swoid-grass which 
succeeds them. Each of these trees has a line of 
large excrescencos running up its trunk as fai* as 
the first b)auch, wliicli may be one hundred and 
fifty feet <*v more from the ground. These are 
the ‘tualang’ trees, exempted from the axe by 
special agreement wiib the chief from wliom the 
land is leased, and each contains a vast bee 1 
settlement. The knobs are occasioned by the 
growth of the bark round tlic long hard- v nod 
pegs which are driven in Ijy the Malays to serve 
as a ladder. The looting of one of ihe-'se bee- trees 
is a serious undertaking, and attended with no j 
little danger. A great pile of wood is lighted I 
beneath, the bees being driven off by the heat 
rather than the smoke, a.s the night chosen is one 
wbon a stiff breeze is blowing, au tliat.the bees 
as they emerge are carried off to leewui'd and 
unable to return. When at length the coast is 
supposed clear, several men ascend, and pitch 
down the neats helter-skelter— the liorrid-lookiug 
mess of spilt honey, smashed combe, dead bees, 
and dirt, being carried off for furtlier treatment. 

morning the oxpelle<i bees return, and it is 
hj^hly advisable to give the neighbourhood a wide 
soine time. 

prinetpa! enemy, next to the native, 
e | |ftj^.drollc6t of creatures, the Malayan Riin bear. 

two species^ similar in* habits, but 
^|[||rfrlng very much in ske. One of the smaller 
whom I was tycll acquainted, was 
ina^ a tunning river of liarmless merriment’ 




to his owner and all wdio knew him. He had 
been picked up in the jungle as a very small cub, 
and at the time I speak of him was about a vear 
old, tliree feet long and eighteen inches high 
when on albfoure, which was his most infrequent 
position. He was an admirable performer as a 
biped, and the first sight of him was enough to 
upset most people's gravity as he came forward 
to greet the stranger with a rolling lurching^ gait, 
and tt most absurd resemblance to a miniature 
mariiier in a greatcoat of ])lack fur, sliglitl}" the 
worse for liquor. But no stranger could ever be 
per.snaded tliat tlie extraordinary performances 
of the animal were not the re.sults of teaching, 
instead of being solely the work of native genius, 
lie possessed — feu* lie quite understood ‘meum’ if 
not ‘ti^um’— a rougli wooden ball about the size, 
of a Dutch cheese, and with this he would con- 
stantly practise a series of feats uilli as serious 
and solemn an air as if he wore training for 
a gymnastic championship. I have seen him 
deliberately stand on his head for some minutes, 
the ball balanced on the soles of his hindfeet. 
Then he vould diop i*- into his front jinw.s, and 
fcliullie along to the edge of the veranda, climb 
the posts, hugging the ball with one arm, and in 
some way contri\e to lie on his back on the top 
rail, about two iiiche.< broad, while he kept the 
ball rolling iiifessautly between his fore and hind 
feet. Another trick wuus, to cksj) the ball witli 
both arms, and in tliis position to turn slowdy 
heels over head tlie wliole length of tlie veranda. 
Anollier aiticle was an old Malacca eanc, with 
which he used to perform a series of evolutions 
something between qiiaiterstaff and the maiiual 
exei’cise ; but none ol tln‘sc things w'ould ho ever 
ilo except at his own w ill and pleasure ; and he 
jefnsed stead il}^ to learn from man any accom- 
plishment except tlie very undesirable one of 
getting tipsy on giii-aiid-water highly sweetened. 

He was the most inqiibitive beast imaginable. 
AVoc the ‘ almij’ah,’ Ol wardrobe, that was left 
ajar. In two miniitcfi liruin’s long sickle-shaped 
claws would driig its contents in a lieap on to the 
tloor and his tlexilile .sinuit would be rooting 
in its every corner. On one occasion he was 
(lisc.overed in tin act of carrying oil a clock lor 
inve.stigati()n at lei.sui’e ; and on another, being 
accidentally shut into the ‘goduwui,’ or stoierooin, 
he entirely mined a brand- new’ saddle, and 
gnaw'cd into shreds a quaiihty of floor- matting. 
The Ch'iiainaii to whose tarelcssness he owed 
Ibis opportunity w’ill cai'iy the memory of that 
ilay ‘PiKttogT ipliically lined On the tables of his 
mind, Winn a yesterday has faded from its 
page.' 

This bear was omnivorous in his feeding, 
except as regarded ThIj, wliicli he w'ould not look: 
at. Emit of all kinds he would eat in any 
quantity ; but he delighted in nothing so mucfi 
as a tin of jam. Olutching it in liis forepaw's, ho 
quickly licked out every particle of its contents 
with his curioiiN strap-like tongue, and continued 
fondly to embrace the tin long after its interior 
was as clean as a new dollar. He used, as I have 
mentioned above, to love gin-and- water unwdsely, 
and being far too often indulged, used to suffer 
from wdiat his master callecT ‘ Katzenjammer^ 
(‘hot coppers’). It was probably in a fit of this 
ailment that he conceived the idea of abandoning 
the snares and pitfalls of civilisation and its 
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demoralising tendencies ; for , one morning his I 
place knew him no more : * he had been, ana was 


part of hia b<xly were so swollen that ho'lookod 
like nothing human, and his hands resembled 


not— that ’s all that they knew. His native brown boxing-gloves. I thought that he would 
tiingle had received him again ; and no one felt ceitainly diej but by much nibbing with oil and 
his loss more than the Chinese ‘ )>oy * and ‘ cook,* laudanum he recovered. ^ 

who would now have to find some other reaspn One of the most striking trees in the iunale 
than ‘Bruang, tuaii* (Bear, sir), to explain every- is the gutta-percha (Isonondra). It is not one 
tiling broken, stolen, or lost. trunk, but an assenibhige of scores, twistevl 

' The other species of sun-boar is a much larger knotted, and melted into one another, wiVA the 
animal, longer in tlie legs and thinner in the roots coiling like lialf-buried pythons over roods 
body in proportion, but, as far as I know, quite of ground. The advantage to the gutta-tree of 
harmless, and only objectionable fi‘om its practice, this mode of growth is, that in the fuHous but 
common to both species, of destroying cocoa-nut short-lived stoinis of these latitiuh's the mass of 
trees by eating the ‘cabbage’ or central bud. small stems, suppoited by the buttresses and 

At the aanio place where the bear resided I roots, gives to the wind ; wliereas, were the stem 
saw one of the rather scarce scaly ant-eaters, or one solid* trunk, the wood is so soft and \veak 
‘pangolins’ (Malay ‘panggiling,’ a roller oi;^ mill-* that it would snap like a carrot. There is not 
stone). He was about thirty inches long, with a much gutta at present exported fiom this part 


little pointed head, powerful inolc-like digging j of the world, as I 
feet, and a very thick tail — the whole of which, | lieavily taxed by tlu 
as well as his back and sides, was covered with a proti'tablc hiisiness. 


of the world, as the guUa-gatherers are too 
licavily taxed by th(‘ Malay headmen to make it 


heart-shaped, horny scales, attached by their 

bases, and overlajjping, those on the back being, " ' 

roughly, as large as a halfpenny. So thick and ^ MATTKIi-OF-FACT STORY, 

hard arc these scales, that I can quite believe 

that they would stop a pistol bullet, at least from On the morning of the 18th of I^Iai-ch 1802, the 
th« ..•heap BuLdau revolver with which the experi- Liverpool sliip Kmilii l^l Piare (William Wilson, 
mentwas saklto have beei. trio. ; but when the 

aninuil is alarmed and rolls itself up, the scales ,,, » 1 i r- -i . oi . i. . i 

stau.l ereel, so that, thou.^h their iharp e.lges j eharlestou au.l s,f,ual)e.l for a pilot She 1 ad 

would keep off au animaC an easy eutmucc is »»'' tc ioius voyage ol lour mouths 

made for a spear or knife. Oaleiilta, bound lor St Joljii, New Bruus- 

The mention of old trav'els reminds one of that wick, calling at Charleston lor orders, if f’harles* 

grand old fiction of the Far Ea.st which has | ton wa.'j open. If the Southern port wms block- 


stand erect, so that, thuugdi their sharp edges 

would keep off au animaC an easy eutmucc is »»'' te. loius v<.yajrc ol lou 

made for a spear or knife. Iroiu (Wciilta, bound lor St John, Ne 


survived nearly to our own times, and will con- 
tinue to furnish a good serviceable metajihor to 
generations unborn - the upas tree. The upa.s, 
when encountered in the wood, proved to be a 
large, but not exceptionally large tree, growing 
in dense jungle, with <lark, rough, and very thick 
bark, from which, \Nhen cut, a thick milky juice 
flowed. ‘ Upas,’ in the coiniiKni Javanese dialect, 


aded, Captain Wilson’s orders were to proceed 
direct to the Briti.sh port of St John, New 
Brunswick The ship had fonnerly belonged 
to Charleston ; but since tlie outbre.'ik of the 
American Civil War she had sailed under the 
Eiiglisli flag. Her nominal owners wore Messrs 
Fraser, Trenholm, & Co., of 10 lluinford Place, 


signifies poi.son of any desci’iption ; and the juice ' Liverpool, a firm doing an extensive business, who 
of ’this tree being plentiful and requiring no pre- ' had very close relalions with the Confederate or 
paratioii, has always formed the arrow- poison ' Southern States, for whom they acted as bankers 
mo.st generally in use in Malaysia, It must, .^^ents in thi.s country. 

1^..., 1_ .1 1*.. 1 j_l O « 


however, be kept air-tight, and only applied to 
the weapon very shortly before using, as n few 
liours’ exposure converts it into a crumbly black 
resin, quite liarmless. The effects of fresh upas 


The ship was hailed by a ves.sel which proved 
to be the Northern cruisor Jtwu's Aihfcr, and in 
re«]>oiise f-aptain Wilson hauled up his courses, 


poison arc very rapid and deadly, though almost backed his main-yard, and lay to. An American 
painless. naval lieutenant and a score of men came on 

There is another tree clasel}^ resembling the board and demanded his papers. Idle manifest 
las, which most j-robably gave ri.se to the upas &liowed an innocent cargo, two thousand bales 
romance. This is Ihe ‘ringgiis,’ the terror of guimy-bags and the registration of the ship 
ngde-cutters. The flow of juice froni the bark is was in due order. The captain 


imas, which most j-robably gave ri.'^e to the'^upas &liowed an innocent cargo, two 1 
of romance. This is Ihe ‘ringgiis,’ the terror of guimy-bags and the registratio 
jungle-cutters. J ho flow of juice from the bark is ,,, g, i„ Jue or,ler. 


vasuy mo e i-mu...... uim. uom u.e upa.s m laci ^ permis.sion to proceed, Charleston 

it flies out in a shower from an axe-stroke ; and ^ ^ i • if- *• . i.i i> -i- i 

the effect on the coolie’s bare skin is frightful, blockaded, to his destination, the Lntish 

resembling that of boiling oil. Tlie first time I port of St John. The lieutenant refused, and 
saw a sulferer from the ringgiis, I thought that referred the matter to his superior in command ; 
he had been seized with some extraordinary ftnd and the two vessels proceeded into Charleston 
perhaps contagious disease, for I had not left roadstead, where they arrived at half-past two in 
him at work ten minutes ^'hen I was attracted the afternoon 

by hia howls ami invocations to Allah (he was a ^ „„ board the flag- 

>' 7 «; «» 

■tUiiB to hi. f.c« and dio.l, T.o or threo of “'li'"' k' “••.lopt I™ lo"" ."'j;™' ““ 

his mates came up and carried him about a susiiense. At last a flag-officer, Captain Goluboto, 
quarter of a mile to the estate hospital ; but by came to him, and said they had decided to 
^e time he reached it his head and the upper] the Emily ^ St Pierre on several grounds. He 
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:Jsi§ses^^ ciiiim1)Bnd . of war^ 

tW lier English regktraiion 
mi bi^na fid^ that in&ny articles on board 
h^d been found bearing the name of Charleston ; 
that the same word had becji scraj)ed out on her 
stem, and substituted by the name Liverpool ; 
tlmt Captain Wilson had not disclose<l all liis 
papefa, but had been observed from the James 
to throw overboard and sink a small 
parcel, probably of incriminating documents. 
Captain Wilson protested, and appealed to the 
maritime law of natioup. But in vain. He was 
informed that the law-courts of Pliiladelphia 
would adjmlicate the matter ; ami finally Captnin 
Wilson was invited to take passage in his vessel 
to Philadelphia, and to place at the disposal of 
the navigator his charts and instruments. The 
invitation in form was in fact a command. He 
returned to bis vessel to lind that bis crew bad 
all been removed, with tlie exception of two 
wlio were not sailors — the steward, an Irish- 
man, named Mattliew Montgomery ; and tin; 
cook, a Cerman, namo<l Louis K^cbelvin, hail- 
ing from l^'raiik fort-on -the- Main, 'fhese were 
merely passengers ; and witli them was an 
American engineer, who laid obtained permis- 
sion to take passage to Plulacleljibia. 

The prize-crew who took charge of the vessel 
consisted of Lieutenant Stone, of the United 
States navy, in command : a raastei’s mat<% and 
twelve men. Fourteen in all, witli the American 
passenger, fifteen. The moment that (’aptain 
Wilson stepped again on board liis own vessel, 
he formed the resolution to recapture Iier and 
tjike her home. He was bold enough to think 
that it iniglit be possible to recapture tlie bhij) 
even against such odds. An unarmed man, 
aide<l by tlie queHlionable support of au Irish 
steward and a Ceruiau cook, was practically 
powerless against the fifteen of the crew. On 
the other haml, Capiaiii Wilson was a brawny, 
big-framed S* otsmaii (a iialivo of Dumlrae.'^- 
shire), a thorough seaman, determined in re- 
solve, cool and ]jroinjiL in action. He called the 
steward and the cook to him in hi< stateroom, 
and disclosed the wild [)roiect he had formed. 
Botii manfully ju-omisod to stand by their chiel. 
'This was at hall- past four on the morning ot 
the Slst of March, the thiril day out man 
Charleston. Captain Wilson had already formed 
his , plan of ; operations, and had prepared to a 
certain ^Xfeent for carrying it out. With the 
promi^* of tlie cook and the steward secured, 
no lofet no time, gave them no chance for their 
co\|j^ge to evaporate, but proceeded at once 
ift tho darkne-ss and silence of the night to carry 
I wt, his desperate umlertaldng. He was ])re- 
' to lose his life or to have his ship ; that 

wji.ihe simple alternative. 

/It. was Lieutenant Stone’s watch on deck, and 
mc>pme-masteFs mate was asleep in liis bcrtli. 
/fhe , English captain went into the •berth, handed 
O^lt; mate’s sword and revolvers, clapped a 
a piece of w «)d and some marline 
;S4^een his tc^eth, sei.'sed bis hands, wjiich Mont- 


gomery, the steward, quickly ironed, and so left 
Uifn secure. The lieutenant still paced the deck, 
undisturbed by a sound. Then across to another 
stateroom, where the Ameiican engineer lay asleep. 
He also was gagged and ironed silently and without 
disturbance. His revolvers and those already 
secured were given to the .‘Steward and the cook, 
who remained below in the cabin. Captain Wilson 
went on deck. 

Lieutenant Stone \vas pacing the deck, and the 
watch consisted of one man at tlie helm, one at 
tlie lookout on the foreca.'itle, and three others 
who were about the ship. For ten minutes 
Captain Wilson walked up and down, remarking 
on the fair wund, and making-b(dieve that he 
had but just turned out. The ship w^as off Cape 
Hattc^as, midway of their journey between 
Charleston and Philadelphia, the most easterly 
projection of the hind on that coast. It is diffi- 
cult navigation thereabouts with cross-currenU 
and a tendency to fogs, affording the two captains 
snlije' t for talk. 

‘ lict her go free a hit, (Captain Stone ; yon are 
too close to the Cape. 1 tell you, and I know.’ 

‘We liavo identy of offing,’ replied the lieu- 
tenant; and tlieii to the lielmsmaii : ‘How’s her 
head V 

‘North-east and by east, nir,’ came the re])ly. 

‘Keep licr so. I tell yon it is right,’ said the 
lieutenant. 

‘Well, of course I’m not responsible now ; hut 
1 ’m an older sailor than you, Captain Stone, and 
I tell you if you want to clear Cape Hatteras, 
another two points east will do no harm. Do 
' hnt look at my Hiart ; 1 left it open on the cabin 
j talde. And the colfee will he ready now and 
' (^ituin Wibson led the way from the poop to the 
cabin, followed by the commander. 

There was a ])assagc about five yards lung 
leading from the deck to the cabin, a door at 
either' eiul. The captain stojjped at tlic first 
I door, closing it, and jncking from behind it au 
i iron helaying-]Mn whicli he laid jdaced there, 
i The younger man went forward to the cabin 
! where the chart lay oj>en on the table. ‘Stone !’ 

' lie turned at the sudden ])eremptory exchima- 
j tion of his name. His arm upraised, the heavy 
' iron holt in his hand, in low hut hard eager quioK 
' words, ‘My ship .shall n(‘ver go to Diiladelphia !’ 
j said the captain. He did not strike. It was un- 
■ necessary. Montgomery liad thrust the gag into 
, the j'oung lieutenants mouth ; he was bound 
I iiand and loot, bundled into a, berth, and the door 
I locked, ’riuee out of ihe filteen were thus dis- 
posed of. Idu-re W’as still the, w^atcli on deck and 
' the watch below. 

The construction of the Kmihj Bt Pieire was of 
a kind not iiuu''Ual, hut still not very common. 
The quarters of the crew were not in the fore- 
castle, hut in a roundhouse amidships. The 
name does not describe its shape. It w'as an 
ohRing lioiise on dock with window's and one door. 
From tlie poop, or upper deck at the stern over 
the cabins and stateroenns and the passage before 
mentioned, there was a companion-stair on the 
port side leading to tlie deck at the waist ; whilst 
a similar companion-way at the stern led down 
to the level of the deck, which could also be 
approached direct from the cabins through the 
passage. In this space, behind the poop was the 
wheel, slightly raised, for the steersman to see 
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eleAt of the poop ;• mi there wiw a hatchway, I 
leading to the iazarette hold, a small supple- 
mentary hold usually devoted to stores, extra 
gear, coils of spare rOpe, and so on. Nothing 
that might be done on this part of the deck 
could be seen, therefore, from the waist of the 
ship ; nor vend, except by tlie steersman, 
who was elevated by a step or two above the 
level. 

Coming on this part of tlie deck from the 
cabin, Captain Wilson called to the three men 
wlio were about, and pointing to a heavy coil of 
rope ill the lazarette, ordered them to got it 
up at once— Lieutenant Stone’s orders. They 
jumi)ed down without donnir, suspecting nothing, 
as soon as the captain slioved the liatcli aside. 
They were no sooner in than he quickly replaced 
and fastened the hatch. The three were securely 
trapped, in full view of the helmsman, whose 
sailor’s instinct kept him in his place at the 
wheel. 

‘If you utter a sound or make a move,^ said 
tVie captain, showing a revolver, ‘ Pll blow your 
brains out;’ anil then he called aft the lookout 
nuin, the hist of the wiilch on deck. The man 
came aft. Would he help to navigate the ship 
to England ? No ; he would not. He was an 
American. Then would ho call the watch Ho 
would do that. And eagtU'ly he did it ; but the 
next moment he was laid low on the deck, and 
bundled unceremoniously into the lazarette with 
his tlirco comjianions— the liatchway replaced 
and secured, Captain Wilson standing on guard at 
it. 

Meanwliilo, the waUdi ])elow had been called 
and were astir. When sailors tumble out tliey 
generally do so gradually and by twos and 
threes. " The lirsL two that came alt were 
quickly overpowered, one at a time, and 
bound. The third man drew his knife and 
dashed at the steward, who fired, wounding 
him severely in the shoulder. It was the 
only shot tliat was fired. Finding that co(jk 
and steward and captain were all armed, the 
rest of the watch below quietly surrendered, 
and submitted to be locked in tlie ronndhou.so, 
prisoners of the bold and resolute man who in 
tlie course of an hour had thus regained posse.s- 
siou of his fillip against overwlielming odds. | 

For Eiiglaml ! Yes, homeward bound in an 
unseawortlir el; ip ; for a ship tliat is under- 
manned is unseaw'frtliy to the last degree. Jt 
is worse than ove rloading. And here is our 
brave captain, three thousand miles from home, 
calmly altering her course the few jioints east- 
ward lie hud recommended to the lieutenant, 
homeward bound for England, hi.s crew a steward 
and a cook ! Neitlier could steer, nor hand, nor 
reef. Brave-hearted Matthew Montgomery, tin? 
Irish steward, honest Louis Schelvin, the Cernian 
cook, now is the time to show what savour of 
seamanship you have picked up amongst your 
pots and pans of the galley and the pantry. 

The first thing was to wash and bandage the 
wounded shoulder of the man who was shot, the 
next to put all the prisoners in the roundhouse 
under lock and key. Four of them out of 
twelve volunteered to assist in working^ the ship 
rather than submit to the tedium of imprison- ; 
ment The irony of fate ! Not one of them 
could steer except one, and he imperfectly. And | 


the coums are set, and the topsails lower aiid 
upper are drawing, and the topgallant sails too 
—pray Heaven this* wind may last, and no 
stronger ! ^ 

The lieutenant was admitted to the captain’s 
table under guard and on parole. Tbc meal 
over, he was ushered into his stateroom and^ 
locked in. Once a day only—for the caption is 
captain and crew combined — bread and beet and 
water were passed to the prisoners in the round- 
house ; no more attention than absoluttdy neces- 
sary could be sparcfl to them. 

Homeward hound ! Claptain Wilson had over- 
come his captors ; could he overcome the ele- 
ments? The glass was falling, the wind was 
rising, threatening a gale. The reef- tackles were 
passeil to tlie cajistnn, so that oiie man’s sti'ength 
could haul them. Then the wheel was resigned 
to the Irish steward and the Herman cook, whilst 
the captain had to lay aloft and tie tlie reef-points, 
ev<er and anon casting a look beliiud and signal- 
ling to his faithful men liow to move the wheel. 
Houi's of hard work, fearful anxiety before all 
is made snug to iniHit the fury of the coming 
storm. Ail is right at last, thought the captain, 

I if every tiling liolds. 

Yes, if. Everything did not hold. The tiller 
! was carried away in the midst of tlie gale, and 
Oaptain Wilson, brave heait as lie was, felt the 
sadness of despair. He had been keeping watch 
day and night witlioiit intermission for many 
days, .snatching an hour’s sleej) at intervals, torn 
with anxiety, wearied with work. It was Init a 
])a.«sing faintness of the lieart. The ship rolled 
and tossed, helmless, at the meiry of the sea. 
For Iwtdve hours he wrought to rig up a jury- 
rudder, and at last, lifting nji his heart in grati- j 
tilde, for the second time he snatched Ids ship 
out of the liarnls of destriiction ; for the second 
time he could inform Lieutenant Stone that he 
was again in command of his own ship. No 
longer was the shiii bnfieted at the mercy of the 
wihl ivind and the cruel Atlantic rollers, but lier 
course was laid true and her head was straight — 
for England. 

For thirty days they sailed with westerly galea 
beldnd tliem. They made the Channel in safety, 
and tlie co<le signal was hoisted as they passed 
up Channel. On the morning of the 21st April, 
exactly one month since her course was altered 
otf Cape Hatteras, the Kniibj St Pierre threaded 
the <levious channels which lead into the broad 
estuary of the Merse}^ the anclior fell with a 
plunge and an eager rattle of the leaping cable, 
and the shij) »'ode stately on the rushing tide. 

Much was made of (^iptain Wilson during the 
next few w'eeks. All England rang with applause 
of his brave exploit. Meetings were convened, 
presentations were made, speeches were delivered 
to an extent that might have turned the head of 
a less simple and true-hearted man. Large sums 
of money were subscribed, of which plucky 
Matthew Montgomery and honest Louis Bcbclvin 
the cook got their share. But probably the 
happiest and proudest moment of his life was 
w'lien the captain stood on deck oti the day of 
arrival, his wife by hi.s side, beside lier the owner 
of the ship, Charles K, Prioleau, of Fraser, Tren- 
holni, & Co., whilst he narrated in simple words 
i the story of his exploit. His big beard was torn 
[ and ragged, his eyes bloodshot with ^veariness 
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bia face haggard, weatber^beateiii 

and drawii; but he was a man of whom all 
England was prOttd—a mab to inspire her with 
4ihe faith that the race of hex’oes does not die. 


^ volcanic a E K a T I 0 N. 

VoL^AKic Aeration is the nnnie given to a 
recently introihice^l process for the readier and 
improved nmnnfacture of those sparkling mineral 
waters A^ijch have of late years grown in siu*h 
increasing demand. TJu** present processes obtain- 
ing for the manufacture of mineral waters are 
doubtless familiar to (nir readers, works for ])ro- 
dncing the same being found everywhere ; whilst 
the denioustrations of the most improved methods 
held at many of the luteniationai Kxhibitnni^ of 
late years have further familiarised the public 
with this branch of industry ; sulhce it, therefore, 
to deal (Urci*-tly witli the now ])rocess which 
forms the subject of the ]n‘esent article, pointing 
out wherein its novelty lies, and indicating the 
advantages claimoil by the introducers, as con- 
trasted with the modes of manufacture at present 
in vogue. 

In the ueighlumrhood of the extinct Eifel 
Volcano, near the Rliiue, in Cennany, are found 
springs of mineral waters which giVo olf large 
volnmCvS of natural carbonic a(dd gas. It is the 
utilisation of this natural gas, as op]>oaed to tlie 
mauiifacturo and ein])loyment of artificial gas, 
which forms the nfwoa d'etiy. of the new 
process. This natural gas becomes thoroughly 
purified in passing up through some two m* thn'e 
hundred feet of water, which of course nu*ans 
a considerable pressure upon the gas. This gas, 
being <luly collected on the surface, is sul^jeeted 
by means of pumps to the pressure ()f live or six 
hundred pounds per s([uare inch, condensing it 
into a clear transparent li(pnd, wdiich is forth- 
with stored in sti^el or wrouglit-iron cylinders 
of special construction ami oxceptiunal strength ; 
the (leriuau government testiim the y^linders 
previous to use to a pressure fully four times 
greater than that eiUjiloycd in ordinary working, 
hence ensuring absolute safety — the pressure 
exerted on the cylinders by the condensed miturai ! 
carbonic aci<l gas bidiig u)K)ut ni)»e liuiulred | 
pounds per square inch at ordinary tempera- 
tures. 

The manufacture of aerated waters is now j 
readily curried on by means of these tubes, which ' 
are easily transported in a manner at once simple, 
rapid, and inexpensive, no machinery whatever 
being required. The apparatus consists simply 
of a closed copper vessel of any required .'-ize, 
filled nearly full with o]*dinary pure water, and 
connecteil with a tube of compressed gas. On 
turning a tap on the tube, the liberated gas rushes 
under high pressure into the copper vessel, be- 
comes thoroughly incorporated willi the water, 
and produces forthwith the aerated mineral w\‘itcr 
which is so largely consumed and so .justly 
appreciated at the present day. dlie aerated 
water can now be drawn off for immediate con- 
emnption or bottled for future use. Mineral 
water thus produced is state<l to be entirely free 
from any^ ffavour of chemicals, sometimes dis- 
cermble in that which has been prepared froiii 
artiffteiat carbonic acidigas. 


The aim of the promoters of the new method 
is to establish supplies of cylinders to their 
customers, in much the same way as any other 
article of consumption is furnished from house 
to house ; whilst it is confidetitly asserted that 
the process now under consideration compares 
very favourably in point of cost with .those at 
present in vogue ; and it would certainly seem as 
if in refreshment bars and restaurants doing a 
large business, this quick and effective mode of 
producing mineral waters must have an extended 
development. 

A feature of especial note is that, owing to the 
atino.s])heric ex 2 )ansion of the liquefied gas within 
Die cylinder on leaving it, extreme cold is pro- 
duced, so that in the hottest weather the aerated 
waters leave the copper vessel or ‘foinitaiii’ at 
an icy temperature. The simjdicity of the pro- 
cess is a strong argument in its favour ; neither 
is skilled labour necessary, nor is there any com- 
plicat(‘d mechanism that can become deranged. 
Fhe space occupied by boDi cylinders and foun- 
tain is vei-y small ; and there seems every proba- 
bility that ocenn-going vessels will largely avail 
themselves of this imiiortant mode of reducing 
unrenin nerati ve load. 

Tlie invention has already made considerable 
hmdway, and bids fair to do well in the future ; 
wliil.st its cari'ei* will be watched by Die public 
at^ large witli no small intmest, wlio seem in a 
fair way to secure wliat can liardly now be 
termed a luxury, but rather a necessity of every- 
day life, at a greatly reduce<l cost. 


d KlSJiER-MAli>\S 8UNM;f. 

The poplars tall kissed Die coM j2:iay sk\, 

And in front v,t\< the Imnpry sea, 

And the liver swept, dark and drt'arlly lij, 
While tlif ’sviiel sigloMl mournfully ; 

Awny ill tlie west., tlic low sun died 
The mnethvHt haiiLs hetvMHui ; 

And amiJ the reeds, the plover oried, 

As 1 gfizod on that well-known sitene.. 

And the tisheniieids boats v\ero fur away 
On the (X'eair.s heaving tireast ; 

And the red lights gieamod wido over the hay 
Pioin Die liiuli liill's windy ercKt ; 

And 1 saw a,£;ain iny loner’s bout 
Witli l>er wliite s.dl,-. ?dl outhjiread, 

Like a josous bird o'er the Muiters float 
When the eveninj^ skies were retl. 

To-inorrow', the snii in the east will rise, 

And the fisliing-flcet come home, 

To gladden the eary, waiting eyes, 

Wet with more than the salt sea-foam ; 

But ah me ! for the boat that left the shore 
That eve when the skies wei-e red, 

For the fisher lad I shall see no more 
Till the sea gives up its dead. 

Haouaien Rock. 
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THE CONTEST FOE THE COAST. 

An island lionie does not imply perennial peace 
on the frontier. As a matter of fact, strife is 
always raginj^ for the preservation of tlie British 
shore-line in its integrity. The fortunes of the 
fight vary. But those who have oflicial care of 
the coast know tliat constant vigilance and effort 
are needed to prevent the tale of waste becoming 
ominous and disconcerting to dwellers in sea-side 
towns and villages. In certain districts, a steady 
denudation has been in progress for many gene- 
rations, and continues in spite of all precaution. 
In other directions, the land is hapjiily a gainer, 
and ‘ the sandy margin of the sea ’ is farther out 
from the fisher huts than it was a few score years 
ago. 

jjocal traditions show that the loss from the 
inroads of ocean was a cause of vexation and of 
considerable solicitude to Englishmen of bygone 
centuries, whose means for grappling with the 
problem of preventing it were meagre and rude. 
They noticed wliat was going on, but seemed 
wliolly at the mercy of the corroding W'aves. 
Absurd legend mingles with some stories of large 
catastrophe. There is the fable that the Abbot 
of St Augustine carried aveay the stones that 
shouhl have nuidc a secure sea-wall for the 
Kentish lands naiU'^d after Earl Goodwin, and* 
built Tenterden steeple with them ; and that 
so* the inland church is the cause of tlie great 
victory of the sea, which swallowed up pleasant 
grazing-grounds and left mariners the abiding 
menace of the Goodwin Sands. Tliis account of 
a truly regrettable occurrence is backed up by 
no fragment of proof, and may be dismissed as a ! 
baseless libel on the old churchman. 

In some cases, reasonable doubts may be enter- 
tained whether the measure of the mischief has 
yiot been exaggerated. The coast of West Sussex 
is practically rounded off by the promontory of 
Selsea Bill. It may or may not be true that a 
peninsula once stretched far to the eastward, and 
that a large park once belonging to the Bishops 
of Selsea lies submerged. An caijly episcopate 


amongst the South Saxons unquestionably had 
its seat hero. Oathedral and monastery have 
vanished. Camden, the father of English anti- 
quaries, states that in the sixteenth century the 
ruins could be seen at low w'ator. But it is 
unnecessary to believe tliat very much more 
than a tongue of low-lying land, with its sites 
of sacred association, was swallowed up. The 
spacious ‘Bishop’s Park ’ is probably a myth. 

It is only now and then, by a casual reference 
in a writer belonging to the dawn' of English 
letters peihaps, or by details entered in the 
Doomsday Book, that any check can be placed 
on floating rumours of such loss as is commemo- 
rated in the songs of ‘the drowned land of 
liyonnesse.’ An instance of the possibility of a 
test occurs in reference to the shore-line of 
Northumberland. Accoiding to report, the sea 
has filched away considerable estates in the 
vicinity of Holy Island and Bamborough Castle. 
But Bede in liis Ecdesiadical Jlutory happens to 
let us know that the way of approach in his 
day to Lindisfarne was by crossing the sands at 
low wafer. When the tide came up, Cutlibert’s 
home was even then an island. In tlie course of 
eleven hundred years there can have been little 
change at tins point. At the corner of the same 
county, where the Tyne debouches into the 
North Sea, the robbery carried on by ocean is 
clear and incontrovertible. Strolling along shore 
from Tynemouth, the visitor reaches the huge fist- 
like masses of the Miirsden Bocks. Witliin living 
memory, the largest of tliese craggy heaps couhL 
be reached by means of a plank-bridge. Now it 
is sixty yards away at high water, , and only to be 
visited in a boat or by an expert swimmer. 

The Yorkshire coast is mostly rocky and in- 
dented. It frowns at its foe in stout defiance. 
But Scarborough, its lovely queen, has recently 
had a disagreeable summer morning sensation. 
'Idle whole of the north-east corner of the promi- 
nent Castle Hiy vanished into the sea. Thou- 
sands of tons of earth, weakened at their bcise by 
the ceaseless fray and sep of the salt waves, were 
lost to the land. With this considerable slice of 
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' «0it'^%^ fla^taff used for danger- 

jignalB in tittie of tlie soluierB* firing-practice, an 
iron mantlet protecting the omtlobk, and the 
: . herbs and plants of a humble kitchen garden. 

! Such it catastrophe is a summons to new and 
j i^nest defensive effort. 

I Coming southwards to Kent, witli its proud 
tnoUo ‘ Invicta,’ another clifilk rampart is found 
whifch fails to hold its own. The contest is 
liniutermittcnt and severe, and the odds are 
always ^in favour of the waters. "J'Jie loss on 
the most threatened parts of the Isle of Tlianct 
is stated to be on m\ average three feet a 
year. Clearly, this is serious to landowners. At 
iteculvcrs, where Ktlielhei't retired after his con- 
version and baptism by Augustine, exists one ol 
the classic spots of England. Every stone has 
its memory, and the sea menaces it more and 
more. The chiefs of the Trinity Hduse ilefend 
as best they can the remaining ruins of the 
ancient churcli. It oonstiLutes a useful hoacou 
for the sailor. But it is a grave question if any 
amount of care will long sutlice. Much has dis- 
apjieared ; ami but for the action of the autho- 
rities, tlie eml of Ueculvers must have come 
before now, Tlie friendly sca-wall extemis from 
the coastguard station almost to Eiivhington. 

It has been said that the reverse is sometimes 
the true picture. On the Essex coast the land 
has steadily spread out at various points. Eitdds 
tluit arc now an appanage of some comfortable 
homestead were troublesoTue and dangerous shoals 
a few decades ago. And midway between the 
Fondands of Kent the case of Sandwicli presents 
itself. It is all hi.storic ground. At Ebbslleet 
the first Saxon settlers landed, llichborougli was 
a great Homan haven. Sandwich carries the 
story of its fame far back to (Canute's day.«, when 
it was the best known of all Briti>h harbours. 
But the sea has steadily retired. The proce.ss of 
^sllting-up’ has gone on in the trend of the bay. 
The always siiallow tideway once dotted \\ith 
Saxon a!ul Danish keels lias become marsh. The 
green grass waves over the place whej‘c sailor.s 
anchored. It has been a fatal blow t<> the trade 
and curyent renown of Sandwich. Wonderfully 

a uaiiit and old-world is now the appearance of 
le ‘port.' The proof is present that success 
may be resentc.d when ocean here and there gives 
up the fight fur the coast. 

The same phenomena arc found at Wincludsea 
and Bye. These were busy liaunts of coinnier'o 
! in their short and treacliorous day. They have 
become to all intents and purposes iulaml 
places. i 

lint what of shallow sliore the sea yields only 
$eems to throw into relief the ravages coin- 
*mitted elsewhere, Sandown Castle gvianled the 
northern flank of Deal and commanded the 
Powns* The waves have played a wild and 
contemptuous game of stone-stealing with its 
ruins. On the opposite side, a carriage road ran 
i, until quite recently from St Margarets, against 
the South Forelaml, into Dover, following the 
base of the cliffs. It lias been filched away, 
the cliffs themsedves are being ceaselessly 
Iibrtf4ed, and promise to make but an indifferent 
; y^sfcahee. ' • 

; Thb^ idontroversy as to what are and what are 
and certliih measures of coast protection 
view at Dover and Folkestone. Is 


the best policy adopted to hold the existing line 
of the Channel shore ? Many careful and learned 
students of denudation answer in the negative. 
For a long time a natural safegnaru was supposed 
to be the running out of ‘groynes’ or rows of 
banded piles. The argument for these was 
simple. They would, first, obviate loss of coast 
by breaking the force of each incoming wave ; 
and second, they would do a more positive good, 

I by retaining the sliinglc. Facts have not always 
borne out these contentions. The shingle has 
Roineliow gone in spite of painstaking efforts to 
keep it. And tlie interference with the impact 
of the ti<le in one particular district may be of 
questionable use to the larger area. One town's 
gain may be its neighbour's injury. One side 
ofa^own may win and another lose in the- same 
proportion. 71 1 ere is a general movement — a 
side-sweep ” of the ocean currents. To build out 
barriers at .an enormous expense and try to stop 
tills action is perhaps to increase the common 
evil, even suiijiosiiig some lielp sliould be ren- 
dered to one favoured locality. So the critics 
protest. Moreovei', there are s])ecific complaints 
of failure. The groynes have not answered as 
expected, or have been a continual expense to the 
local authoritiiis^ for repairs. 

Allied witli the lU'oblem is the doubt as to the 
effect produced by stone 1 1 . arbour- piers such as 
accommodate the Channel boat service. A cliarge 
of damage is made .against sncli gigantic works 
as the Admiralty Pier at Dover. It is .alleged 
that the sea c(»mes np to the attack immediately 
beyond them in ovenvlicdmiiig force. Tliey are 
said to break the impact in some spots only to 
focus the strain (dfcwliere. 

One methoil of defence alone passes without 
serious challenge. It is admitted to be the most 
permanent plan hillierto devised. Stout broad- 
side sea-walls d<j undoubtedly prolong the contest 
for a period which is to be measured at least hy 
generations. They are worth tlieir cost. At 
t‘romcr, A\here on tlic westward side the waves 
beat up the unstable cliffs with insatiable fury, 
a serviceable piotection of this kind has been 
erected, and has temporarily changed the odds 
of the conflict. 

On the Sussex and Hampshire coasts it is only 
where there is a sea-wall that there is some 
degree of security. 71ic rugged ma.ss of I5eachy 
Head is wearing away. AVilliin common recol- 
lectiini, severe losses liave been sustained in this 
neighbourhood. There were formerly seven 
jiartially detacdied masses of cliff standing out 
from the* head -land, and known to F^istbouroe 
fishermen as ‘ the Charleses ’—how the name was 
derived it is only ])Ossible to conjecture. The 
sea has left only a fragment of one. The nwr- 
tello towers which begin to dot the shore at 
Ifytlie, ill Kent, and come to an end at Seaford, 
in Sussex, were particularly numerous between 
Beacliy Head and Dungeness. Survey maps of 
the eaidy part of the century show^ four at 
Langney, and all considerably above high-water j 
mark. " They have vanished, and the sea jxdls , 
over their site. At the juncture of the Marine* | 
and Grand Parades at Eastbourne an old mill, 
transformed into a roundhouse, was a marine 
residence in 1780 of Prince Edward, afterwards 
Duke of Kent and father of Queen Yictoria. 
The waves undermined ^ it, and it was removed 
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in 1841. Only the maasive buttresses of the- fight for the land. But light has broken, and a 


piirade now save the ehore-lina 
The sea is unremitting in its assault upon the 


much closer watch on the shingle is now kept 
Its removal is invariably a source of grave mia- 


pleasant southern margin of the Isle of Wight, chief. To veto the reckless carting away of a 
which, as Michael Drayton sings— beach— as w^as often done but a brief while back 

, s ,, XI f 1 XI ^ point of prime and even increasing ini' 

The bars that give beauty to its borders are the 

result of the age-long encroachments of ocean. DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

On every hand signs ^ chai'ter xvtii.— in a beleaguered cirY. 

demolition of tlie rock. The treqiierifc landslips 

have brought the steep slopes down to the shingle, ! The two Linnell.s and the correspondent Consi- 


and the triumphant waves have removed the | dine were the last Euro])oans who made their way 


dt'ibris. The chines, too, have steadily widened 
under attack. • 

Landslips play their part in the denudation 
always proceeding on the Dorset coa.st. The 
worn ci‘ags of the Needles have their fellows 
across Christchurch Bay, and the sea aims at 
their overthrow. There is great variety in the 
geological formation of the land defences of 
Dorset. In the Burbeck, Swanage, and Portland 
districts an cfficietit protection is afforded by the 
hard, flefiant masses of solid stone. But beyond, 
between Lyme Regis and Bridport, ocean has 
made — and makes— large gains in the conte.st. 

Striking across in a northerly direction, where 
the counties narrow between channel and channel, 
the traveller is facing Bridgewater Bay, with 
Watcliet and Minchead to the left, and behind 
them tlic liill fastnesses of Exmoor — the country 
of Lorna Dooiie and ‘Girt Jan Ridd.’ And along 
this fihorc-line once more tlie waves are uni- 
formly the winners. Foot by foot, yard by yard, 
the sea makes its way in upon the land. Here 
a cleft cliff is undermined and disappears ; there, 
a rocky terrace slide.s down and is soon tide- 
washed shingle. 

West as the crow flies lies Barnstaple, at the 


into the lines of Kliarloum before communications 
with the outer world were finally interrupted by 
llie advance of the Mahdi, Three days after their 
arrival, all ways were blocked ; Omdiirman was 
cut off, the river was surrounded, and a sea of 
rampant fanatical barbarism surged wildly up' on 
every side round the luulennaiincd ramparts of 
the (loomed city. 

It was 4i week or two later, under a trO]>ical 
sky, ill one of the narrow lanes of the J^ubian 
town, that two Europeans walked along slowly 
with doubtful tread among the eager and excited 
crowd of nativi's. Already the noise of artillery 
from the outlying bu'ts thundciTid on the ear ; 
already the hurry and scnriy of a great siege 
were vi.‘^iblo ev(;i*ywliere among tlie thronged 
bazaars. But tlie two Europ(‘ans walked on 
undismayed between the cliattering negroes, 
engaged in stranger talk for that babel of 
voices. One of them was clad from head to 
foot in Arab costume, for Linnell invariably 
preferred tliat simple (Iress in the waria south ; 
he had grown accubtoim^d to it in his long camp- 
ing-out ex])edi lions on tlie frontiers of the desert, 
and it was better adapted, he said, than our 
cramping and closc-fitting European garments 


head of the estuary uf the Taw. Tradition speaks to the needs and peculiarities of a hot climate. 
— and tlierc is every reason to believe spe.'iks j In face and figure, indeed, when so accoutred, 
truly — of great changes on the margin of llide- | he might easily have passed for an Arab himself ; 
ford Bay. Tlie so-called ‘Burrow.'^,’ wlierc ! hi.s dark hair, his regular oval face, liis clear-cut 
mar.^hdaiid meets crag, are said to cover the site ' features, and liis rich brown complexion, stjll 
of a forest wliich formerly extended into the ; further bronzed by long exposure to the African 
channel. What the sea has not claimed, the ’ sun, all helped to lieigbten his oriental as.su!np- 
sandhills hide. In the vicinity of Westward Plo, ; tion and to turn him into a veritable son of the 


Hardly a Mohammedan that passed but 
1 at a glance for one of the Faithful of 


the loss of coast is said to be at very neiu’ly an desert. Hardly a Mohammedan that passed but 
average rate of ten yards per annum. took him at a glance for one of the Faithful of 

^ It lias long been a matter under anxious con- Islam : mien and bearing were oriental in the 
sideration by scieiuific men and others interested [ extreme : eviui at the mosques, his behaviour 
how to iiLsure comparative coast-safety. Unless ! passed muster ; long usage had taught him with 
resolute engineering on a large scale comes to the ! unerring skiU when at Mecca to do as Mecca 
aid of local bodies, it is clear tliat no real exist- does. 

cnce can be offered* to the fom^s that make for The other man who stalked along by his side at 
waste Jind destruction over extensive stretches of a steady swing was the correspondent Consitline, 
the British shore-line. But such a determined wearing European garb of the semi-tropical sort, 
effort is surely w(7rth the making. Happily, a in white helmet amJ linen jacket, and with the 
process of reclaiming goes on at tlie same time as devil-may-ciu’e air of absolute assurance on liis 
the denudation. At favouring points the waves face which only the cosmopolitan Irishman in the 
are compelled to yield space for the purposes of journalistic service can ever assume to full perfec- 
the lancismari. An embanknient skilfully con- tion. The pi(’ture was symbolical of Khartoum 
.trived has redeemed some six hundred acres at itself during those short-lived days of its European 
Brading Harbour, in the Isle oi Wight Similar culture. On the one hand, the tall white inina- 
works liave rendered good service elsewhere. rets ami flat-topped houses of the native town ; on 

There is one further matter demanding men- tlie other hancT, the great Government buildings 
tion : it is the care of the foreshore. Heedless* in tlie meanest biistord Parisian style, the large 
ness on the part of authorities has done great hospittils, the European shops, the huge maga- 
harm in the past, and abetted the enemy in the ziues, the guns, the ammunition, the telegrapli, i 
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the pTiiitingtJirofises. But thoagh tho»e two were 
walking the streets of belea^juered Khartoum, 
their speech for the moment was not of Mahdis 
and assaults, but all of England. Haviland Duma- 
resq would have thought this indeed fame could 
he have heard the grave- looking oriental in bur- 
nous and hood uttering his name with profound 
resjHict in the narrow and very malodorous alleys 
of that far African capital. 

*And YOU know Dumaresn, tlien !’ the Irish- 
man excflainied jauntily, as he picked his way 
through the sloppy lane. ‘A wonderful man, 
and as learned as a lihraiy ; hut between you 
and me, you’ll admit, me'boy, a wee little bit 
up in the clouds for all that. Sure, T tried to 
read the Encvclopiedic Philo!50i)hy meself once : 
it was at Pesliawur, I remeonhcr, just alter the 
outbreak of the Ali Musjid business, you know, 
wiien we were attacking the Kliyber ; and 1 
found the book, in four vuhuncs, in the library 
of the good civilian who put me up while I was 
arranging for my camels. Says 1 to myself ; “ Com 
eidine, me boy, philosophy tlisdains the {darms 
of war: here’s a work that by all accounts yon 
ought to know the inside of.” But when I took ' 
it up and began to read it, by George, sir, I Imdn’t 
got througli ten pages bef(n‘(3 I put it «lown again, 
staggered ; not a blessed word of it could 1 under- 
stand. “is it Persian, it isP’ says I to the 
civilian,— “ No, sir,” says me host; “it’s meant 
for English.” — “Well, then,” says I, “if that’s 
philosophy, it’s not the proper mental paliuliim, 
any way, for a descendant of fighting (.'on.sidiues, 
of County C'avan.” And witli that, I sliul the 
book lip right off with a bang, and devil another 
word or it do I mean to read as long as 1 ’m left 
in the land o’ the living.’ 

‘That’s the real difficulty about Diirnarosq’.*' 
fame,’ Liiinell said quietly, adjusting bis robe and 
Bteppimg over a gutter. ‘ He goes too deep for 
popular comprehension. If lie wei e less great, be 
would sci'm to be greater. As it is, his work is 
oftener praised than looked at.’ 

‘Tube sure,' the Irislimnn assented with good- 
humoured acquiescence. ‘The book doesn’t selL 
It’ft caviare to tin* general. Maemurdo and 
White dropped a piover of money over it at the 
first push oil ; and though the sales Iiave pulled 
up a little of late yoai’s, owing to the reviev^s, it 
can’t have done much more yet than covci* 
its expenses, for it ’s a big venture. I know all 
about it, ye see, for I was a ha^k of Macranrdu’s 
meself, worse luck, when I first went to seek 
my fortune in London ; slaved in the (iflice from 
morning to night editing one of hi.s children’s 
magazines — iha , Juvenile jrorld, the old scamp 
called it ; and a harder taskmaster than Sandy 
Maemurdo hasn’t been known in the world, J 
take it, since the children of Israel evacuated 
Egypt.' * 

‘It’s selling better now, 1 believe,’ Linnell 
cmitinued with a ouiet confidence. ‘A great 
many copies have been bought up lately- enougli, 

I hope, to make Dumaresq comiortuble for some 
time’' to come, at b ^ist till other contingencies 
dr^in to help him.’ 

^ ^Taitb, it may make Sandy Hjiacinurdo com- 
.fytable for a week or two in his neat little 
down at Wimbledon Hill,’ the Irishman 
'mswered wth a boisterous laugh ; ‘but soriow 
of it all v/ill poor old Dumaresq ever] 


fihger. To me certain knowledge, he sold the 
copyright of the Encyclopaidic Philosophy out- 
right to Maemurdo and white for a very small 
trifle when I was working me fingers to the bone 
in the Juvenile JVorld office.’ 

' ‘Are you sure of that?’ Linnell cried, stopping 
short in sudden dismay, and almost knocking 
over a fat old Nubian woman wdio was waddling 
behind them in her baggy clothes, unexpcctant 
of the halt and the consequent blocking of the 
narrow^ alley. 

‘Sure of it, is it? Why, I know it for a 
certainty,’ the Irishman answered. ‘I heard 
Macniiinlo discussing the whole thing liimself 
with the iihilosopher. He’s a sliarp man of 
biisinesv^, you know, is old Sandy IMacniurdo : as 
good tis three Jew's or half-a-duzeu Arnieniaus: 
he sniffs a paying book as soon as lie looks at it. 
Says Sandy : “This is a long investment, Mr 
Dumaresq ; a very long investment. If you hold 
on to it yourself, it’ll pay you in the end, I don’t 
deny : but it won’t begin to pay you a farthing 
for the next fifteen years or so. Let’s be fair 
and sipiare. I’m a capitalist: you’re not. I 
can afford U> wait : you can’t. 1 ’in willing to 
bet on yoiir clianccs of disciples. Better take a 
luin[> Slim down now' at once, than go on hoping 
and biding your Lime till you’re a man of 
seventy.” And Dumari'sq .saw he was right at 
a glance, so he closed with him then and there 
for a paltry cheque ; for all the philosopher 
W'anlcd hini>clf W'as to get the book published 
and out somehow’.’ 

‘Then sales at present don’t matter a bit to 
him !’ Linnell cried, profoundly disappointed. 

‘No more than they do to us at Khartoum 
thin minute,’ the Irishman answered with good- 
humoured ease. ‘Sorrow' a penny does the poor 
olil philosopher get from all his writings. So, 
if you’ve been giving away the book to \our 
friends, as a Christmas present, to benefit the 
author, ye’ve just succeeded in supplying Mac- 
mnrdo with e.vtra pocket-money to Iny on the 
favourite at Sundown Park races.’ 

‘That’s exactly wliat 1 have been doing,* 
Innncll blurted out w'itli regretful annoyance. 

‘And to what tune?’ Considine asked, amused. 

Khartoum is a far cry fioin iVtlieiton Epis- 
copi ; and Linnell, who would have shrank os 
a man of honour from disclosing the facts of 
the ca.‘<e in England, found his modesty forsake 
him In tlie heart of Africa. ‘To the tune 
of eight hundred guineas or thereabouts,’ he 
answ'ere<l wuh w'armtb. 

The Irihhninn drew a \ cry long breath. ‘Faith,’ 
he said, laughing, ‘I didn’t know ye had so 
much money abr)iii you. — But I see your idea. 
Ve’re a generous fellow'. Well, you’re quite 
mistaken. Maemurdo and White have divided 
every penny of it I ’ • 

To Linnell, the disappointment was a very 
bitter one. He gnaw'ed his heart at it But 
he saw at a glance that Considine w'as right 
The explanation cleared ui) at once wdiatever 
liad- seemed mysterious and unsatisfactory about 
Diimare.‘^q‘b conduct with regard to the money. 
With a start of regret, Linnell recognised now 
when it was all too late that Dumaresq must have 
paid for the picture of the Wren’s Nest^ out of 
hi.s ow'n pocket lie had meant to enrich the 
family by his nameless generosity, and he had 
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the population of the united states. 


only succeeded after all in making the poor old but not with anger. 


only eucceeaea atier an in making uie poor om 
philosopher spend twenty guineas from his scanty 
stock upon a useless water-colour 1 

He hated his art in that moment of awaken- 
ing. He wished he had never gone near Pether- 
ton. But then— he would never have known 
Psyche ! , , , , 

And here at Khartoum, surrounded and be- 
leaguered, he had no chance even of setting 
things right again by word or letter. All wa^-s 
were closed : no chance of escape. He must 
wait through the weary long months of the 
siege till relief arrived— if ever relief did arrive 
— from England. 

But if relief never came at all, then Psyche 
at least would read liis will, and know how 
much after all he loved her. • 

At Mai'fptet’s shop iu tlic European quarter, 
Gonsidine paused and gazed into the window. 

‘What are •you looking for?’ Linnell asked 
carelessly. 

‘For "yourself, sure enough,’ the Irishman 
answered, with a sudden start of recognition. 

A faint shudder passed over Ijnnell’M hand- 
some face. He fancied he understood, yet liardly 
liked to confess it even to himself. ^^Vhy, what 
do you mean?’ he murmured incredulously. 

‘h’or Linnell,’ the correspondent rei>lied with 
cheerful alacrity. ‘ Ve ’ll know Linnell, surely V 

The p.'iiuter froze up into liimself once more. 
‘No, I don’t feel sure 1 do,’ he answered trem- 
bling 

‘Then you’ve mi.ssed tlie best medicine that 
ever was invented for a tro])i(*al climate,’ Oou- 
sidiiie exclaimed, with wartuth, slapping liis 
friend on the shoulder. ‘I’m going to secure 
some boxes for luesclf before they’re all gone, 
now supplies are cut olf. Ye’d better let me get 
a couple for you. Liniudrs Pills an American 
preparation. They’ve jii.st driven Nile fever 
out of Khartoum. There’s nothing on earth 
like them for malarious diseases.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ Linnell auswei’ed, drawing him- 
self up stiffly; ‘I — I’m iniicli obliged. I don’t 
think I’ll trouble you, though. I’m sure I 
don’t need them.’ 

‘ Have ye ever heard of them V Considiiie 
asked, point-blank. 

Linnell he.sitated. ‘Yes,’ he said after a 
moment, overwhelmed with shame, but too much 
a man to deny the fact. ‘To tell you the simple 
truth— I live off tb' in.’ 

Considine looke(^ up at him with an amused 
smile. ‘An’ is it you, then, that makes them?’ 
he asked, with Irish quickness. 

‘I .did,’ Linnell answered, forcing himself 
bravely to speak the truth : ‘ or at least my 
father did. We’ve sold the patent; but 1 live 
siill on the proceeds of the invention.’ 

There was a long pause, while Considine went 
in and made his purchase. When he came 
out, he handed a little packet without a word 
to his friend, who slipped it guiltily into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

‘ Linnell,’ the Irishman remarked with Hiber- 
nian candour, as they went on once more, ‘I 
never knew . till to-day what a bit of a snob 
ye were. Ye think pills are beneath the dignity 
of a member of an English bar’net’s family.* 

The painter flushed up to his eyes at once, 


but not with anger. was just thinking to 
myself,* he said quietly, ‘you might have put 
that utter luisinterprctiition upon my obvious 
embarrassment.’ 

‘Well, an’ why should a man be ashamed 
of having made his money in good sound pills?' 
the Irishman asked with a confident air. 

‘It’s not that,* Linnell answered, quivering 
with sensitiveness— ‘though pills are at best a 
ludicrous sort of thing for a cultivated man 
to make his money out of : but 1 ’^e always 
been afraid, to tell you the truth, I was living 
on the proceeds of pure quackeiy. It’s all a 
matter of rubbishing advej'tisement in the end, 
I fancy. I could never bring myself to use the 
money got from that source as if it were my own. 
As far as I could, I 've tried to pay my way, 
myself, out of my imim.-diato earnings from my 
own art, and held my father’s fortune apart as 
a sum at iny disposal in trust for humanity.’ 

C‘onsidine p.iuse«l and looked back at him 
astonished. ‘ Me dear fellow,’ he cried with 
convincing frankness, ‘if that’s your idea, I can 
assure ye, from me own jiersonal knowledge, 
ye*j‘e mistaken entirely. It isn’t quackery at 
all, at all. Tliey’i'e. the best pills that evei* were 
comt>ounded. ilalarial fever goes down before 
them like grass. If ye won’t take me w'ord for 
it, ye ’ll take Gordon’s aniiy w ay ; and ’twas 
Gordon that said to me only last night: “(W- 
sidiiie, me boy,” said lie, “ wlierover ye go in 
tropical climates, remember to taki* two things 
with ye — sulphate of quinine, and a gross of 
Liunell’s. The man that invented Linnell’s,” 
says lie, “may never have had a statue put 
up to him, hut he wuis the greatest benefactor 
of our species, afhu' Jenner, in the nineteenth 
century.” That ’s just what Gordon said to me 
himself ; and he’s as likely, T should say, as aimy 
man living to know^ what he’s tajking aUiut.’ 

The wliole point of view was a novel one to 
Linnell. ‘Jf 1 thought that,’ he answered rather 
low, ‘ I .should feel Inqipier in my mind than I Ve 
felt for years. I’ve always had my doubts about 
my father’s foi tiuie. But let ’s change the subject 
1 ’m sick and tired of it.’ 


THE rOFULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The August number of the Lottery Mayazim 
of 1776 contains a remarkable estimate — remark- 
able for its closeness of the future ]iopiilutiou of 
‘Our Colonief iu North America.’ The editor of 
the journal, which w-as published in Lomlon, in 
.speaking of the comparative populations of Great 
Britain and North America, calculated that in 
1892 the ‘ colonies aforesaid ’ would have a popu- 
lation of 64 million. Not oven the writer of the 
last century had probably an idea that his estimate 
would come so near the mark as the last censiw 
of the United States has shown it to be. Ac- 
cording to the figures given by the Gensus Office 
at Washington, the population of the United 
States, on June 1, 1890, when the census wtis 
taken, was 62,622,250, and, including white per- 
sons in Indian Territory and Indians on reserva- 
tions and in Alaska, the population will probably ’ 






*ea^ 'ill totiB# 68 i»tiUio»i so that the 

, eatimaiis ot 64 miUion for 1892 ttrill not be far 
wrong. This by itself might be looked upon as a 
lucky coincidence, were it not for the fact that 
the writer in question was pretty correct in his 
estimates for the intervening periods. Upon the 
some what crude basis of doubling the population 
omie^in twenty-five years, and without giving any 
I'mwix for his method of calculation, the wTiter 
made up, a schedule which, when compared with 
the United States census returns for the corre- 
sponding periods, lias proved a correct one. 

Leaving, however, the old writer and his 
, speculative estimates, and turning to ofiicial 
datii, we find that a general law governs t!ie 
increase of populathin. That law is that, when 
not <listurbod by extraneous eauses, such as wars, 
epivlemics, iniinignilion, and emigration, increase 
of population goes on at a continually diminishing 
rate. Taking the last thirty years, for examido, 
figures, whicli are stubborn facts, show that in the 
decade from ISt^O to 1870 the increase of popu- 
lation in the United States was 26*(> per cent; 
from 1870 to 1880, 2od) per cent ; from 1880 to 
18y0, 24’8 per cent. The operation ttf the law of 
increase in the I^uitetl States has been interfered 
with in recent y(‘ara by the late waj’, which^ 
besides the destruction (»f a vast number of lives, 
decreased the birth-rate very materially dining 
its progress. It was followed by an increased 
birth-rate, as is invariably the case under similar 
circumstances. The normal rate of increase has 
also been, and is, greatly interfered with in the 
States by immigration, and it is dilUcult to 
estimate the efi'ect of this incident upon the 
rate of increase.^ 

• It would be outside the scope of this Journal 
were we to enter into details lespecling the actual 
numbers of the ]u»pulation as a whole, ami as 
presente*! by tbe returns from tlie various ^States 
of the Union ; but a broad view may be taken of 
the facts disclosed by them. In the returns pub- 
lished by the t’ensus Office, the States are grouped 
as North Atlantic, South Alhintic, Northern Cen- 
tral, Soutluun Central, and Western. This 
grouping is a natural o::e, and by its aid certain 
characteristic features in tlie development of tin* 
United States are brought out. They are full of 
interest, and shf>w the great migratory movement 
whicli is going on in the eountry. The North 
Atlantic section is primarilv a manufacturing 
division. - As a necessary result of the predomin- 
ance of inanufcicturing, there is a grt^at develop- 
ment of urban po])ulatiori ; indeed, more than half 
of the inhabitants of this section are concentrated 
in^'ifefities. The predominant industry of the Nnrth- 
Central States, on the other hand, is agricul- 
titpe, although in many of these States manufac- 
tured are gaining prmuinence. The industries of 
ithed&putb Atlantic and Southern Central divisions 
almost entirely agricultural*; wliile in the 
States ami 7emtories tlie leading indns- 
afc agriculture, mining, and grazing. In tl.e 
' of thie settlemet^t ainl development of a 


new ^sotintry, the industries commonly follow one 
another in a certain order. After tbe liunter, 
trapper, and prospector, who are generally the 
pioneers, the herdsman follows, and for a time 
the raising of cattle is the leading occupation. 
As settlement and population become less spam, 
cattle-breeding is followed by agricnltui’e, which 
in its turn, as the population becoinos more dense, 
is snccee<led by manufactures, anil, as a conse- 
quence, the Hggri»gnlioii of the people in cities, 
111 the United States all stages of this progress 
may still be observed at the present day. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, the 
rate of increase which took place between 1870 
and 1880 has not been quite maintained in the 
succeeding decade. This was probably due to 
a larg^‘ migration of the farming population to 
the Far West, manufactures not liaying yet 
assumed sufficient inii)ortance. In iTie other 
States of the North Athinlic section, with the 
excejition of Rhode Island — namely, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania — the manufacturing industries have 
gained such pi’ominence that they have not only 
sufficed to I'laiatain the former rate of increase, 
but even to augment it. In the Northern 
Central group of States various conditions prevail. 
In Ohio, Indiana, li»wa, Missouri, anil Illinois, if 
(fiiicago is left out of consideiation, the rate of 
increase has declined very decidedly. The cause of 
tins is that in those States agriculture, still the 
prominent ijuluhtry, has begun to fall oil’, owing 
to the shaiqj com])etition of iV'eslern farms. The 
larming population lias also migrated westward, 
and the growth of manufactures is not yet sutfi- 
ciently ra])id to repair the losses occasioned 
thereby. The southern portions* of Micliigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota are under similar con- 
ditions ; but tbe noitbern parts of these States, 
lying upon the frontier of settlement, have filled 
uj» with sufficient rapidity to rcqiair eillier wholly 
or in part tlie losses of their southern portions. 
The growth of ]Mq>ulatic)ii has been most re- 
markable in Itakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. Jn 
Dakota it was in the decade *278 ])er cent. ; in 
Nebraska, 134 per cent. ; in Kansas, 43 per cent. 
This increase lia ., however, not ])een uniformly 
maintained during the ten yeai’s. The industries 
of the.-e States are alino.'-t exclusivcdy agricultural, 
ami are dependent on the supply of moisture, 
either in tlie form of rain oi' irrigation. Through 
these States passes what is known as the sub- 
liiunul bell, u strip of country several degrees in 
w'idtli, in V. bieh during rainy years there is an 
ahnndance of ntoistnre for the needs of llie crops ; 
while in the years wdien the rainfall is below the 
average the snpidy is deficient. Little provision 
has yet been made in tliis region for artificial 
in-igation, the settlers having thus far been 
content to depend ujion rainfall, In the early 
part of the decade the Retticrs flocked in large 
numbers into this region, drawn thither by the- 
fertility of the land and by the fact that for a 
fetv years the rainfall had been sufficient for 
the needs of agiiculture. ]>in'ing the past two 
or three years, however, the conditions of rain- 
fall have materially clianged. It has fallen below 
the normal rate, and the settlers have been forced 
to emigrate. Thousands of families have aban^ 
doned the region, and have gone to Oklahoma 
and tlie Rocky Mountain region. 
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Thronglioiit tli« South 4^1aj»tic and Southern 
Cenfcwd States the rate of increase has diminished, 
and fai most of them very materially. A certiiin 
reduction in the percentage of increase, especially 
in the eastern part of these regions, was to be 
expected. It was due not only to the operation 
of the general law mentioned, but also to the 
fact that tliere has been considerable migration 
from the States east of the Mississippi Eiver to 
the westward, and but little immigration. Taken 
together, Iiowever, these two causes by no means 
account for tlie reduction in the rate of increase 
in these States, the real cause, it is stated, being 
tlie imperfect conditions under which tlie census 
of 1870 was taken. These imperfections resulted 
in giving a com f)ara lively low rate of increase 
between 18G0 and 1870, and an exaggej^-ated 
growth between 1870 and 1880, The industries 
of these two sections are almost purely agricul- 
tural. During the past ten years nianufacturcs 
have obtained a slight footing, and mining has 
made considerable progress in the mountain 
regions ; but tliese causes have thus far produced 
but a comparatively trilling movement of popula- 
tion. The urban population, altliough great in 
pi*oportion to that whicli existed formerly, is very 
small compared with tlie rural population of the 
region. 

in the AVestern section, finally, of tlie United 
States the conditions of growth have been very 
varied. In the eai’lier years of the past decade, 
tlie discovery of valuable silver and copper mines 
ill the mountains of Montana, in tlie neighbour- 
hood of Butte, have drawn to that State a large 
immigration, which is engaged not only in 
mining but in develojiing its rich agricultural 
resources. Wyoming Inis continued to grow’ with 
accelerated rapidity. The census of Colorado in 
1880 was taken at the full tide of a mining 
excitement which had tilled its mountains with 
miners, prospectors, and speculators, increasing 
its population eiiormoudy, especially in those 
districts. The census of the State taken in 1885 
was a surprise. It showed that most of the 
milling counties had lost in population during 
tliG preceding five years. This loss was, however, 
more than made up by the growth of its cities 
and its agricultural counties. The census of 18,90 
slmws a still further decrease of population in the 
milling districts of the State, and an extraor- 
dinnry development of its urban population and 
its farming element. Kew Mexico, Arizona, and 
Utah show rates oi increase wliich are small 
when the sparsely settled condition of these 
Territories is considered, wdiile *Nevada exhibits 
an absolute diminution of population. Idaho 
has increased its population tw^o and a half times. 
Its prosperity is chielly due to its mines, although 
its inhabitants are now turning to agriculture in 
considerable nuinbcrs. The progress of Wash- 
ington has been phenomenal, the population in 
1890 being nearly five times that of 1880. The 
inducements which have attnicted settlers are 
principally its fertile soil and ample rainfall, 
wliich enable farming to be canied on without 
irrigation over almost the whole State. The 
growth of Oregon, altliough less rapid, has been 
at a Tfite of nearly 80 per cent, California the 
population of which increased 54 per cent, in the 
ten years from 1870 to 1880, has maintained 
during the past decade a rate of increase of nearly 




I 40 per cent. This increase, although wide^pt'e;^ 

! throughout the State, baa been most marked in 
its great cities and in the southern part 
Such have been the leading features in the 
growth of the United States during the past ten 
years. The future increase in the population of 
the country is a problem tvhich deserves brief 
reference, and in this connection we cannot do 
better than quote the authority of General A^ulker, 
who filled the post of Sui>erintcndent of the 
Census Office before its present holder, Mr Bobert 
P. Porter, w’as appointed. General WalkerJ dealing 
with the causes aflecting the ratio of increase or 
decrease of population as early as 1873, states it 
as his opinion that these causes are likely to 
continue, and even operate with increasing eflect 
in the immediate future. Some have placed the 
population of the United States in 1900 at 100 
million. This, according to General AValkePs 
showing, is an exaggerated figure, which may be 
brought down by operating inlluences, not only 
to 90 million, but even to 80 million, 75 million, 
or as low as 70 million. There has been in recent 
years a remarkable change in the conditions 
affecting the increase of population. It com- 
menced when the people of the United States 
began to leave agricultural for manufacturing 
pursuits, to turn from the country to the town, 
to live in big liou^es, and to follow the fashion 
of foreign life. The first effects of this change 
were hidden from tlie common sight by a flood 
of immigration unprecedented in history. Even 
its nipi*e recent mid more extensive effects have 
been so obscured by the smoke of war that the 
public mind still fails to comprehend the full 
significance of the decline in the rate of increase, 
and vaguely attributes the entire loss of popula- 
tion to the llebellion. But a close observer must 
discern causes woiking within the nation which 
render it little less than absurd any longer to 
apply the former rates of growth to the com-, 
puta'lion of the increase of tlie population of the 
Ihiited States. General Walker concludes by 
stating that the best of probable good fortune 
will hardly carry tlio population of the country 
beyond 75 million by the close of the century. 


U Y A U N T CECILIA. 

CHAPTER ]1L 

AVhat passed between us during the hour which 
followed my return I do nut clearly recollect. 
Aunt Cecilia had sent the servants to bed as soon 
as it grew’ dusk, and had herself set the gate and 
front-door open, so that I might find a ready 
entrance at whatever liour of the night I' might 
return. She said not a word of the agony of 
susjiensc slie had undergone ; she uttered no 
syllable of reproach ; it seemed, indeed, as if she 
held herself largely to blame for my escapade, 
on tlie ground that if she had shown me more* 
sympathy, my resentment w’ould never have 
grown to such a li eight. After the evening on 
w’hich I returned she never alluded to the 
subject ; nor .show^ed that she recollected it, 
except that once or twice wdicn, in the midst of 
some indifferent conversation, she thought a 
chance allusion had recalled it to my mindi I 






$t«0me p<^s to' treat' :me 

Two days aftet^ my return I received a very 
friendly letter from Sinclair; * How could I 
imagine/ he wrote, ‘that you were going off in 
that headlong way? I don*t even yet know 
whether yon reached home safely ; or that your 
bones are not lying now at Ilindliead, picked 
clean by some beast of prey. Perhaps you were 
right t<\ go back. I did wrong, I know, to lead 
you into this prank ; and I am heartily sorry 
for the anxiety we must have caused your aunt. 
Tell her so, will ytni ? The dear old uncle 
slated mo heavily when I got here ; and when 
he hoard about your going back, he drew com- 
parisons which were not at all favourable to me. 
He is going up to town to-niorrow% and 1 fancy 
may look in upon your aunt.— Write to me, old 
^ boy,’ if you really did get home, and tell me 
you are safe.’ 

I passed the letter over to Aunt Cecilia, who 
read it in silence. ‘You must bring your friend 
here some day, Osmond,’ she said j ‘ 1 think I 
should like him.’ 

‘I am sure you would. Everybody does. He 
is so strong and handsome.’ 

‘Never mind his looks, child. 1 don't value 
beauty much in a man. Still, I think 1 should 
like to know him.’ 

‘What do you think the admiral is coming 
here for ?’ I asked, 

‘ Vain child ! ’ she said mockingly, ‘ must I 
tell you that it is to see you he comes V 

*1 don’t see why he should,* T said, still 
unconvinced. 

‘Then let us give up wondering about the 
matter, and wait till he arrives.’ 

This he did late in the afternoon, and was 
shown at onco into the drawing-room, where 
Aunt Cecilia sat. 1 w'as in the garden, and a 
servant was sent f^r me. 1 ha.steiied into the 
house, and as J entered the room, heard the 
admiral’s great voice saying: ‘He beha\U‘d atro- 
ciously. 1 told liiin so, as plainly as 1 cuuld ; 
and 1 really think lie was sorry. He ’s a good 
hid in the main ; it is thoughtlessness which 
. lead.s him wrong.’ 

‘1 am sure it was nothing more,’ said Aunt 
Cecilia. ‘After all, you know, one w^ould not 
like a boy better if he were always so very 
prudent’ 

The admiral stared hard at her, and then 
broke into a great laugh. ‘ Oh, 1 know*. 1 was a 
Wild slip of a lad myself once, and nearly broke 
my poor father’s heart’ 

‘?He checked liim.*»elf suddenly, observing me. 

*But here’s a boy who was man enough to 
own he wrong and to come back to his 
punishment,’ he said. ‘Hike that— I like your 
%ploek, my lack I wish my. boy had shown the 
sense of discipline. All the same J hope 
were dogged.— 1 liope you Hogged him, Miss 

Auhit Cecilia shook her bead with a smile j and j 


the idea of her castigatin]^ me struck me aa^so 
ludicrous that I laughed* ^ 

‘There are other w'ays of maintaining disci- 
pline,’ said my aunt ; * 1 like those better.’ 

‘Eh, wliat! Other ways?’ said the admiral 
‘I don’t know about that. I’ve tried pr^ttv 
nearly all in my time ; and in my opinion there e 
nothing like a rope’s end. — However, that’s not 
wdiat I wanted to say.’ 

He got np and stood on the hearthrug, placing 
both hands on my shoulders. ‘Now,' he said, 
‘Miss Winter, look at this lad; strong, active, 
well grown. He ’s headstrong ; but so are half 
tlie be.st men in the world. What an officer he 
would make ! lie ’s cut out for the navy ; and 
his lieart is in it too, the rogue! See how' he 
flushes at the notion ! Give him to me, Miss | 
Winter. I ’ll see him through his examinations. 
He shall W'ork with his friend ; and I wnll make 
it my care to see that they both .stait fairly in 
the service with every advantage I can give 
them.’ 

Aunt Cecilia covered her eyes w’ith her hand 
and did not speak for a few minutes. ‘ You do 
not know what you are asking, Admiral Sinclair,’ 
she said at last in a voice wdiich trembled, not- I 
witlistanding all her efforts to steady it 

‘1 do, my dear Miss Winter,’ ho said, sitting I 

down be.side lier, and speaking in a tone into ; 

w'hicli he threw great consideration — ‘1 do indeed. 

I have seen over and over again how hard it is 
for a fine lad to be spared for a life of action and 
adventure, even wdieu he is only one among a 
large family ; and of course the pain of letting 
your boy go must be infinitely greater.’ 

‘It is not that,’ she cried. ‘God know’s I 

w'ould make a greater .‘sacrifice than tliat, if a 

greater there be, for his ultimate advantage.’ 

‘1 am .sure of il, dear madam,’ said the admiral. 
‘Then let me have the hoy. He shall spend all 
his leisure time with you ; he shall come to ! 
you on every holiday. 1 will take ouly the time 
necessary for his professional advancement. You 
cannot ulway.s keep him by you ; the time of 
parting must come ; and ii he is to leave you, 
is it not better for liiin lo go to fiieiuis wdio will 
teach him to bv a piahle and an honour to you, 
and of service to hi.s country? You liave done 
very kindly by the lad ; made him a brave and 
manly little lelluw ; don’t deprive the country 
of ju-st the kind of lad it W'ants.’ 

‘Admiral Sinclaii’,’ said my aunt, speaking 
once more in her fine collected Noice, ‘I am not 
opposing vau’ generous ofler from any caprice, 

1) lit on grounds whii*li T think final, it maybe 
that I overrate tlie importance of these reasons ; 
and 1 would very wdflingly consult you about 
them, if you will allow me. I feel the want of 
good advice.’ 

‘I am <juito ready,’ said the admiral ‘Shall 
we send the boy away V 

‘Yes,’ said my aunt. — ‘Osmond, I do not wdsh 
you to hear my reasons. You must go away, 
child, and trust us to do the best for your 
interest.’ 

I returned to the garden, where I remained 
for nearly an hour wandering about, anxious 
and miserable. At last I was summoned to the 
drawing-room, where I found the admiral with 
a perplexed look of distress on his face, standiug 
on the hearth-rug hat in hand. 





‘Osmond/ said my ‘ Admiral Sinclair old man received a foreign command; and Sin- 
agrees with me j and he has kindly remained clair about the same time got throut»h his examl- 


in order to tell you so.* 


nation, and went on board the Bntanuia, The 


‘Yes, yes,’ the admiral said. ‘’Tis n thousand admiral ^ave me a farewell dinner, which began 
pities ; but I agiee with your aunt, my boy. The ; yeiy jovially, but ended dismally, since I knew 

navy is no career for you. A fine officer lost, ; it was the last of those evenings, which I had 

too ! God bless my soul, how sorry I feel about enjoyed so much. The old man sailed the fol- 

it ail.-— And Harry, pofir fellow, he liad set his ; lowing week ; and I never saw him agaip • for 

heart on having you with him ! — Well, it’s God’s ; it was his last voyage. lie died, as he vfouh] 
will, I suppose, and we must bow before that !* j have wished, at sea, and was buried in mid- 
Up to that moment I had entertained some ocean. t 

hope that the admiral’s solicitations might prevail, | That did not happen for more tlian two years, 
and tlie disappointment was very severe. | however ; and in the meantime many a package 

‘I am mudi obliged to you for all yon meant , of foreign trinkets and curiosities readied us, to 

to do for me, sir,’ 1 said, in as steady a voice as j keep onr faith in liim alive. Of Sinclair I saw 

I could ; ‘and please, tell Sinclair 1 should have | a good deal, fur he never came to town without 

liked to work with him if I could.’ * , staying with us. My aunt liked him, as, indeed, 

^’he admiral looked at me, and then at my ] everybody did. She gradually began to look on 
aunt I suppose both noticed how hardly I i him as a protege of hers, especially after the 

bore the disappointment, for she came and stood | adinirars departure ; and at last a room in the 

beside me, laying her arm across my shoulder. ■ house was set apait ioi* him, and he was permitted 
‘Tell him I am right, admiral,’ she said — ‘that j to come to us as he would to liis own house. 

I am doing kindly by him.’ ; I think he valued the ])rivilege. As far as it 

‘She is thoroughly right, Osmond,’ said tlic | was in his nature to attacli liiinself to any one, he 
admiral with conviction ; ‘and more than that, | maintained Ids connection with us. Some links 
my hoy, I tell you that not one woman in ten ! in the cliain were strraig enough, but there was a 

'thousand would do for you what your aunt lias weak link in it, and when the time of stress 

done. You will understand it all some day ; came it simjiped. As 1 look back now on the 
and in the meantime take my word that if you events of that distant time, I marvel that I could 
and she live for fifty years yet, you will hardly have misunderstood his easy nature far enough to 
be able in that time to repay all the kindness expect any other rcMilt. , 

you owe her.’ It liap])ened in the second year after the i 


you owe her.’ 


‘ I believe it, sir,’ [ said, iinprcs.sed by the | admiral’s dei»arture, and when Siuchiii's time 


gravity of his manner. 


‘I cannot tell,’ she said, sliaking her head. ‘I the village of Ilartlaud, in North Devon. 


think not. 


was spent in pondenag over the mystery. 


up fast. 


After a very few months, however, the kind I anyrate, he is yachting with a friend whoJU he 


liaj)])ened in the second year after the 


of study on the Jintannia was nearly over, that 


‘And now, good-bye, my boy,’ he said, shaking Aunt (Vcilia fell into a weak and languid state 
hands. ‘I would have lK‘lj>cd you if f could ; (»f heultli which caused me some anxiety. It 

but it was not to he. — C^oine and see me when wa.s Ksiunmer-time, and the heat had set in early, 

you can ; and he good to your aunt all your Even in May the air around our house was close 

days.’ In another minute he wa.s gone. and stilling ; and in June, the heat became almost 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘Aunt Cecilia, tell nic what unbearable. I^Iy aunt siillered from no positive 

this means. There is some secret wliich 1 ought ailment ; but she lay day by day on the sofa, 
to know.’ unable to continue the active occupations which 

‘There is a secret,’ she admitted; ‘but I don’t slie loved. The doctor looked grave, spoke of 
think you are old enough to know it yet, I nervous debility, and insisted that she should 
shall tell it to you when you are fit to draw remove to fresher, stronger air at once. My term 
good in-stead of trouble from it.’ at school was nearly over ; 1 sacrificed the rc- 

‘‘ Can’t I do that now V maiiidcr, and we moved at once to a cottage near 


^ly siuiit bore the journey wtdl ; and when her 


I knew it was irscless to question her ; and the sofa W’as drawn over to the window', whence she 
subject thereupnu dropped ; but it continued to could see the blue water lapping and swdrliiig 
absorb my thoughts, and many an anxious hour round the bases of the dills and the gulls 


w'lieeliiig overhead, she seemed to be perfectly 


Almost immediately after the events I have at ease. 
de«cribed I went to St Paul’s School, and began ‘ I shall gro'v strong quickly here,’ she eaiil, 
a life which, between wuirk and play, was so ‘Throw the other window' open, Osmond, and let 
full and biisj' that I had little time for reflec- me have the w'lude of the lovely air.’ 
tion ; and though at intcpals, especially when I She sat drinking it in for a long time in 

received news of Sinclair or* of the admiral, silence, looking from the sea towarils me and 
the wdiole question rose vividly in my mind hack again to the sea in evident content and 
again, it was for the most part laid aside with happiness. ‘ It will be dull for you, my boy,’ 
the quick forgetfulness of youth. At first I she said at last. ‘ What will you do for amuse* 
heard tolerably frequently from the admiral : ment when you grow tired of your W'eary old 
whenever lie came to tow’ii, little notes used to aunt?’ 

reach me from his club appointing an hour for ‘Tliat never happens,’ I said. ‘But if it did, 
me to go and dine with him. On these occasions here is amusement enough at hand, for, since WQ 
he treated me most sumptuously ; and used to arrived, I havejiad a letter from Sinclair.* 
send me home in a cab, wulh a cigar between my ‘Already !’ cried she, much amused. ‘Was 
lips, and a general feeling that I was growing there ever such a faitWul pair of friends !* 


I don’t know about that ; perhaps not At 
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ealb aJid hj? proposes to cruise dovvn this 

co^ist in order, so he says, to satisfy himself per- 
sonally as to how you are/ 

* Very thoughtful of him,’ said my aunt. ‘ And 
1 am glad for your sake. Now, wheti he comes, 
you must go away with him for a few days. 1 
shall get well quickly erioimli without you.’ 

‘I don’t know,* said I, willing to humour 
her.* ‘We shall see. Perliaps, if you are very 
well.’ 

At th^ end of a few days the ini])rovement in 
Aunt Cecilia’s health was very marked ; the sofa 
* was pushed asiile, and a deep cliair took its plaee. 
In a little while eroii that was empty for coiitiim- 
ally lengthening intervals ; and my aunt took a 
good deal of exercise on the cliff, leaning some- 
times ou my arm and sometimes on a (looked 
stick. 

We heard nothing of Sinclair for more than 
three weeks. One evening a note was brouglit to 
me by a shock-headed boy ; and on opening it, 1 
founil Sinclair had arrived with his friend at the 
inn at Clovdly. 

*1 am too tired,’ he WTote, Ho hunt you out 
to-night. But come over, like a g<Jod follow, 
early to-inorrow, and show me whore you are 
staying. You might send mo a Hue b\ this 
' messenger to say Ijow Miss Winter is. AVe 
have left the yacht at Appledore.’ 

It was a tine evcaiing, and still early. 1 felt 
inclined for a walk ; and I conseipientlx dismishod 
the messenger and walked over to Cdovelly, arriv- 
ing at the inn towards nine o’clock. I Unind 
Sinclair and Captain Oiiiulaa at supper, ainl on 
seeing me my friend sprang up and greeted me 
effusively. 

‘This is really kind, Osmond,’ he said. — 

‘ Dundtts, this is my friend AViuter, of whom I 
Imve spoken so much to ;you. Sit dowui, (isinoml. 
— Waiter, lay a froali cover for Mr AViutcr.’ 

There was no gainsaving him; 1 nutsL needs 
join the meal. Captidn IDiindas seconded the 
invitation hos]»itablv enough. 

! ‘Do you know, Mr WHnter, it is solely on your 
account that we have come here P said he. ‘1 
\vunted to go to Itollund ; but Sinclair insisted, 
and uiy wibhes went to the wall.’ 

‘That slutoment is not accurate,’ said Sinclair, 
who was il ashed and excited, ‘it was not lo see 
you so much as your aunt that 1 insisted on 
coming; this way ; and Duuda.^ wars by no meaiia 
60 indifferent as he chooses to represeut’ 

It W'as growing dark, and the lanterns were 
; lighted on the boats lying in the harbour 
' bem^ath ua. C-aptain Duiulas struck a mutch 
before he answei'ed, and kindled a cigar; I saw 
by tlie ffickej ing light of the vesta that his fac.c 
WPt’« an amused smile. 

j ‘Indifferent, no !’ said he, pulling out a cloud 
I , of 6moke. ‘.1 wanted to go the other way ; that 
isn’t indifference. However, it’s a fine coast. — 

; fifow is your aunt, Mr Winter ?’ 

I , ; ‘Better, thank you. Her health has iinju’oved 
wonderfully since we came liere/ 

we will have some champagne in celo- 
: of her recovery,’ cried Sinclair ; and 

;«|lliout waiting to see how' his suggestion was 
pjpj^ived, he pulled the bell violently and gave 
'jffBsSoWer. , 

f uever forget that supper party. It 
an in my existence^ not by virtue of 


anything which occurred at it, for, though W'© 
became merry enough, our conversation was 
quite ordinary. It is not that tlie supper had 
any remarkable feature ; but it liners in my 
recollection a.s the festivities of a oreaking-up 
party, remain long after the distinction between 
the term wdiicli preceded and that which followed 
it have been wipeil out of memory by the lapse 
of years. T often find it dillieiilt to realise the 
cm*eless outlook over life which was abruptly 
terminated so soon after that evening ; but the 
vision of that Httle room at Clovelly wdll starf 
lip nnbiihlen, tlie clieeiful voices and the faint 
w'ash of the .^ea sound iii my ears again, and I 
see through the open wundow' the fishing-boats 
swinging at their anchors ou the dark waters of 
the ] 4 iy. 

It was late when 1 rose to go, having invited 
both Sinclair and Diuidas to visit us next day. 
Sinclair volunteered to accompany me a part of 
the w'ay, and w'e set out together along the 
moonlit dill’s. 

‘This reminds me somehow’ of llindhead,’ said 
he, bi'eakiiej a long s/ence, 

‘ Does it ^ I W’onder wdiy. Oddly enough, J 
too wa«; thinking of that evening.’ 

‘Jt is ju.st.<=<iKh a night,’ he said. ‘How clear 
it is ! One can sec an immeubo distance.’ 

I made no answ’er. The night was so still 
and beaiitilul that it seemed to check words. 

‘Osmond,’ said Sinclair after another silence, 
‘Ikivc you ever heard vour aunt speak of 
Dundas V 

‘No. AA’hy should she'? She does not know 
him.’ 

‘ You are sure ?’ v 

‘Of course I am.’ 

‘ AAbdl, it was only an idea,’ said Sinclair 
slowly. He h*top}>cHl as he spike, and addeil : ‘I 
think I ’ll go buck now’. Wc shall be with you 
about four to-morrow.’ 

I stood and waUhed him as he sti'olled hack 
tow'ard.s llie tow’u. The moonlight was so briglit 
that I could See him for a great distance, hut 
at last a turn of the path hid him from my I 
sight. 

Late as it wu when 1 reaihed the cottage Aunt 
Oeoiha wu'-! stdl awake. J w’cnL to Inu' room to 
bid her good-night, and was received wdth an 
inquiry ‘ AVeli V 

‘Tliey luo coming over to dine to-niorrow,’ I 
.said. ‘Now’, go ti> bleep, or you w'ill he too tired 
to enteilain them.’ 

‘i am U'Ver tired now,’ she said; ‘the days 
pass so pleasantly tliat 1 gain strength con- 
tinually.’ 

All the follow’ing morning we w’ere busy with 

K arulions for our guests. I w'ent dow’n to 
c late ill the day, and when 1 returned found 
Sinclair w’aiting in the garden. 

‘Hallo! yt)u are rather before your time,’ I 
called out, ‘But wdiy don’t you go in? And 
where is your Friend ?’ 

‘He i.s wdth your aunt. Tlicre’s a scene of 
some sort going on, and Dundas asked me to 
leave tliLin,-— Come back, Osmond; you iuvd 
much better not go in yet’ 

He tried to catch tny arm, but I broke away 
and entered the cottage quickly. 

As f passed tlirougli the ball I saw the table 
laid for dinner in the dining-room, glass and 
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silver sparkling in the sunshine. No one was 
there, but in the drawing-room up-stairs I heard 
voices ; and I took the stiiir almost at a single 
bound, and threw the door wide open. 


RAILWAY BOOKING CLERKS. 

RAiiiWAY Clerks have to pass an examination 
and appear before the Board of Dircrdors before 
they receive an appointment. A certilicate of 
birth and testimonials as to character are also 
required. They ai^ then registered, and will 
have to wait till a vacancy occurs^ whicli may 
be either in the Goods or Passenger Department, 
and at any station along the line. The woijk of 
the clerical stall in the Goods Department is vei-y 
similar to that in a merchant’s ollico. There will 
be a chief clerk, perhaps a cashier, and invoice, 
abstract, and ledger clerks, 'j'heir hours are 
regular, and they are a steadier lot of men than 
tlieir confreres in the Passenger Department, and 
as a rule they get married sooner. Tim two 
branches are rather inclined to liold aloof fiom 
one another. They seldom iVequent the same 
liaimts, and their tastcvs seem to difler in the 
matter of enjoyment. The clerical stall in tlie 
i’assenger Department consists of booking and 
parcels clerks ; but except at large stati(jiis, the 
hitter have to take their turn in booking, so can 
be classed under the same head. Booking Clerks 
are drawn from all classes, and mystery enshrouds 
inanyuof them. Jf they are elderly, the chances 
ai’c that they have been in some other line of 
business and failed, and through a little inllu- 
eiice have managed to get on the? line. They 
can bo seen at all ages, sizes, and lieights. The 
six-feet-two-inchca man will take his turn with 
a lad a tritle over four feet ; and the thin delicate 
lad weigliiiig seven stone will change duty with 
a man turning the scale at sixteen or seventeen 
stone. Some can sliow a pedigi'ec that a lligh- 
laiuler might envy ; and others — well, would rather 
nut iiave theirs inquired into. Ollicers in the 
army wdio have met with reverses or inisfoitune 
have been, known to accept the post of booking 
clerk. One sucli was some years ago at a largo 
station in the West Hiding, and was recognised 
by an old private who had served under him, 
and wdio addressed him by his military rank. 
It was very galling to him tliat he should be 
recognised, and still more so that his fellow-clerks 
should know what he had intended keeping 
secret. Sons of oflicers, parsons, and doctors 
abound in the service ; but they do not always 
take kindly to their work, and seldom rise to any 
position. 

One station-master in Yorkshire had the mis- 
fortune to have two young fellow^s of this class 
, in his booking office together. One of them 
! spent his time in reading a Greek Testament 
I and chewing tobacco ; the other would not book 
I the passengers, on the ground that he had been 
L sent there to learn the w^ork'*, not to do it. He 
i was supposed to be some distant connection of a 


: peer, and as such, thought it beneath his dignity 
to dole out twopence-half penny tickets. The 
clerks that had been sent tO that station had all 
turned out badly for some time past, ami the 
station-master got tired of reporting, as he feared 
that each new-comer would be worse than the 
one removed. Besides, constant reporting of the 
staff gets cue into bad odour with the otlicialft at 
headquarters. The aristocratic gentlemen, how- 
ever, left in time, and severed their connection 
W’itli the railway. 

The hours on duty of a booking clerk are 
usually ten a day ; but tliey are at very irregular 
times. This is on account of trains starting 
to run as early five A..M. and continuing till 
midnight. There must h' ahviiys some one to 
book the passengers ; and as there are nineteen 
hours to cover, and in many cases only two 
clerks, they have to W'oric as, best they, can that 
both may have time fur their meals. 

*The booking clerk is late again,’ is a remark 
often heard udieii the first tniiii in the morning 
is due out and no one appears to book it. The 
passengers begin to lose patience ; but at the 
last minute tlie clerk is seen rusliing to 'tlie 
office door, and in a f(5W seconds tlie window is 
up, and the click of tlie stamping press is Ijeard 
going at lightning speed. It is surprising how 
many people ran be booked in a minute if they 
will but ask plainly for tlieir ticket and tender 
the right fare. Tlie clerk knows this, and gauges 
his time so nicely, that a minute or two is all 
he allows himself to send his customers on their 
w^ay, not rejoicing, but grumbling at his delay 
in turning up. lie has had no time for morning 
ablitlion.s, and gen(*rally looks vei'y seedy, and 
gets the discredit at once of being a dissipated 
creature. Old women are apt to lecture him if he 
is a young man ; but they get a Roland for their 
Oliver, for the juvenile booking clerk is not 
without impudence, and does not fear to indulge 
in it during the early hours of morning w’hen no 
officials arc about. After the first train 1ms gone, 
and should there be a long interval before another 
is due, lie will conclude his night’s rest on the 
counter or table, and will condescend about 7 a.m. 
to perform liis nioriiing toilet. The country 
clerk having not even mild dissipation to keep 
him up at night, gets to bed in good time, and 
arrives at his w'ork in the morning as most men 
should ; but the booking clerks in London and 
the large towns arc fond of life ; their very 
occupation lias a tendency to make^ them want 
enjoyment. They have assisted during the day 
ill sending hundreds away on pleasure, and when 
night conies they go in for a little themselves. 
The juvenile booking dork is oflcn very loud in 
his dress, at least wdien off duty, and even while 
booking, ringsi, chains, and studs are a prominent 
feature of his tout ensemble. There are exceptions, 
of course, to thjs remark, but most of the large 
offices can count one or two heavy .sw'dls amongst 
their number. They patronise theatres largely, 
having often the privilege of free tteketa, and are 
great patrons of the music hall and Other public i 
■■ 
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Agft tones down their gaiety, 
n» it dW every oWs of men, and by the time a 
booking clerk gets to be thirty, he is a more 
fiteady-going citizen, even though he is still a 
bach^^lon 

A$ before observed, the clerks in the Goods 
Department are married sooner than those of 
the booking office. This is not for want of 
opfiortiiuitiea of knowing the fair sex, or from 
any backwardness on the part of tlie clerks. It 
,nmy he that tliey have too many irons in the 
lire, and among them cannot make a choice. 
They arc great admirers of the fair sex, and 
the I/ittcT seem to reciprocate tliis feeling. 
Ilie booking-office window is often blocked in 
the eveiiiiig with two or throe young ladies 
anxious to know all about bunking ami the 
mysteries of the booking office, which is supposed 
to* be very private, as this w’ord is generally 
painted in large chai’acters on the door. This 
little entertaiiiment goes on till some old cur- 
miulgeon,* tired of waiting, calls out: ‘Now, 
young man, take those gii'ls inside and do your 
courting tlierc and the interview ends. 

Booking clerks are fairly good-tempered, and 
indeed they should be, for if any one wants a 
chance to see liow cross-grained, obstinate, and 
des(wtic tlie travelling public often are, let him 
spend u day at a booking-office wuiidow, and he 
will soon see what a (derk has to put up willi. 
At six o’clock in the morning, when all the cash 
is locked up and cannot be got at, a passeng(T 
will tender a sovereign for a ticket costing a few 
ponce. The clerk has no change, and tells the 
passenger so, who will demand a ticket, wldch 
of course- lie docs not get. He then threatens 
to report the matter to hea(h]uarters. Seeing 
the clerk still obdurate, he will shirt abusing 
him ; ami the chances are that hard words are 
bandied between them. The matter will pro- 
bably be reporced, and there it will cud. A lady 
arriving at the station thi’ec-quartors of an hour 
before luu* train is due commences a violent 
rapping at the wundow, which for a time will be 
unheeded ; but e^cntually, under pressure of the 
aural nerves, the window is ojiencd, and the said 
lady will ^leniand why the wimknv was not 
opened at her first rap. 

‘There is no train, madame, for three-quarters 
of an hour,’ replies the clerk. 

'Give me my ticket at once, and I will tell 
the Colonel of your rudeness.’ 

Another reportHo answer in due time. 

‘You told me, young man, that if J w'cnt hy 

the ten o'clock train and changed at D 

Junction I should get to B at three o’clock ; 

bpt I had to wait at the jjunction an hour, and 
did not get to B — ^ — till five o’clock. 1 missed 
a most important appointment, and shall sue the 
company for yoiir caredessness in giving me 
wrong inf ornia lion.’ 

*1 gave you tin* in formation from the time 
table, and I can do nothing else,’ says the clerk. 

■‘You seem to treat it in a very oJf-hand 
mi^nner, and I shall therefore make a note of 
your inditrerence in my report,’ rcjdies the 
and another explanation will 
to be given lieadijuartcrs. * 

X' Tile clerk may be in the right in every 
I'lnlitiirice ; 'bat these reports are unfor- 

Hlumte for him, as his name gets known in con- 


nection with these complaints j and when he 
does happen to be in the wrong, he gete dealt 
with more severely than he would were his name 
not so well remembered. 

There are often letters in the papers complain- 
ing of the di^shonesty of these clerks. ^ That 
there are such characters among them their own 
body will be the first to admit ; but the accusa- 
tion is far too general. But the dishonesty is not 
always on one side. If the clerk makes an error, 
either wilfully or iiiadveitenlly, the passenger 
can make a complaint, and the hooks will be 
examined ; but if the passenger tries to ‘do’ the 
ederk, and succeeds, what remedy lias the latter 
when the tram has gone ? for mistakes are seldom 
found out till all is booked up. He does not 
to the pajiers regarding the dishonesty^ of 
the public, but juits up with tlie loss, knowing 
that it was owing to his owui carelessness. !Many 
young men, in fact it can be said that all of them 
suffer losses in this way the first few months 
that they are in a booking office ; and where there 
is a heavy traffic and the fares are long, a slight 
error will often me,xn a serious loss. The work 
of a hooking clerk is to be quick and exact at 
issuing tickets and accurate in giving change ; 
and this ability has to be learned, ilis wliole 
mind must be on his woik, and he should not 
indulge in talking to passengers, for then a 
mistake, is easily made. When excursions to 
race-meetings are on, he must be particularly 
sharp, for be will have to deal with men who 
are up to eveu'y dodge in bewildering a man 
wlieu lie is giving clmnge. Bad money is gene- 
ally about at these times, so that he lias to keep 
an extra lookout on eveiy coin ; and when it is 
known that he has to make good all deficiencies 
on whatever account, that his salary is small, it 
cannot be said that lie has much favour shown 
him. Let him, however, be intent on swindling 
the public, it will not end there. He will try 
ilis luck on his fellow -clerks, and for a time will 
succeed ; but soon small amounts will not -satisfy 
him ; ami at length suspicion is aroused, and all 
Ilis transactions are marked ; and there arc means 
by w’hich it can all be brought home to liim. 
liismissal will be his punishment, and for Avant 
of n character nolliiiig hut manual labour will 
be open to him as a means of livelihood. 

There are stations on most lines that have a 
bad name throngb liaving clerks who have been 
pro\ed dishonest, and the post of booking clerk 
at such places is har<l to fill. It takes years of 
good (duoacter to cede^uu tlie name of such a 
station. 

Although female clerks are very common on 
the contiuental railways, they do not exist in thia 
country. Only one lias been known to hold the 
position of booking clerk on an English railway, 
and she may be holding it yet. It is admitted 
that t he fair sex make very good clerks as far as 
book-keeping and the routine work of an ordi- 
nary office is concerned ; but in public offices they 
do not prove equal to th^ sterner sex. They 
1 tand too much on their dignity, and their duties 
are gone through wuth an air of condescension 
tha*t ill befits a public servant. 

Booking clerks being generally cool custoitiors, 
have very little fear of their superior officers. 
The Superintendent, General Manager, or the 
w'hole Board of Directors might walk into his 
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office, and he would bo voty little concerned at] 
their visit j but when a gentlerai^ with a black | 
case walks in about nine o’clock in the morning 
and demands his cash, he shows visible signs of 
being affected at the visit. ‘ This gentleman is 
the District Auditor, and he has a habit' of 
popping in when least expected. If the clerk’s 
cash is not right or his books not properly kept, 
it will be a hot day for him. It is seldom that 
the cash docs conie out exactly right ; and as the 
Auditor comes expecting to find a rogue, a few 
pence one way or the other is quite enough to 
make him think lie lias found one. 

Why tliey should be so overbearing and sus- 
picious, it is hard to tell ; but as their success in 
the aiuliting line is only visible by exposing dis- 
honesty, they appear to show their anger 'tiore j 
from a feeling of disappointment at not finding j 
any than anything else. A good case of embezzle- 
ment which has tested their acumen to find out, ’ 
has been known to give these gentlemen angelic 
smiles. But they are not all of this character, ! 
though most railway men will say that the | 
majority are. It must be borne in mind that i 
in the course of a year’s auditing they find ; 
a great many cases against the clerks which ' 
appi'oacli very near the a(!t of embezzling, besides ' 
many in wliich the clerks are eventually pro- | 
seciited and puiiishe<l ; and this fact may make , 
them naturally suspii-ious, as men have gone I 
wrong on whom they could orree place implicit 
reliance. When, ihciefore, lids gentleman has j 
done his work and retires foi* anotlier six months, ! 
there is general rejoicing amongst the clerks. I 

Tile keeping up of tbi‘ stock of tickets neccs- 1 
sary at large .^tatioms is generally left to the I 
senior clerk, and it has to be done very carefully, : 
for there is sure to bo a sharp reprimand if j 
tickets to any station ai'e allowed to run out. It 
would be difficult to approximate the value of | 
all the tickets in an ordinary booking otfice ; : 
but some idea may be formed when it is stated ! 
tliat the average number of tickets iu an ollice | 
will be between two and three humlred thousand, | 
at fares ranging from one penny to three pounds 
or more. The numbers of the tickets as they 
stand every night at the time of closing the books 
are ti^ken down, and the number taken the night 
before is subtracted from it, and the difference , 
is carried out at tlie fare ; this .shows the da}’s 
earnings, l^-issengers often notice a mark on 
their tickets in black, blue, or red pencil, or 
sometimes a corner may be turned down. This 
is done when tlie number.® are tiiken, and the 
clerk can see at a glance if lie has left any out; 
but tliere arc different systems on different rail- 
ways. Easy though the life of a booking clerk 
may appear, he has work sufficient to do in the 
course of the day. Railway companies are not 
in the habit of paying more men than are 
required to do certain work ; in fact, offices and 
stations are generally uiider-stafled, and in some 
cases clerks have to work fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day when the monthly returns are clue 
•in. Care, however, sits lightly on the average 
railway clerk, and if he is not sensitive to the 
rebuffs that ho is sure to got from all miarfcers, 
his life will be a fairly nappy one. To be a 
i^tation -master is generally the aim of the ordinary 
clerk, and in time the appointment may come ; 
but he must have great faith in the French 


provet*b which says, ‘All things will come to 
man who knows how to wait,* for w^ait he will 
certainly have to, and probably for a very inde* 
finite period. • 


THE STORM IN WHICH H.M.S, SERPENT 
WENT DOWN. 

• 

1 HAVE SO often now spent the winter in the 
island of tlie Hesperides— truly an island of the 
blessed as far as climate is concerned-' that being 
by nature a thorougdily good sailor, I find myself 
giving much less of thought to the voyage there 
timn imany of my friemls give to the idea of a 
crossing from Dover to Calais. Wlien I first 
began my voyages to the Cajiary Islands, there 
was a certain amount of difficulty in getting 
there ; few .steajn-lines called there, and there was 
a pleasing iinceitainty wliether, allowing that 
one ever arrived, one ever would find a way to 
get home again. All that is now quite changed. 
The only difficulty now is to decide on which 
of the many excellent lines to go hy. I liavc 
tried 'most of tlKun, and can speak from experi- 
eiicc of the (omfoit of them all, and the Icind 
attention of olliccrs, steward.®, and stewardesses 
to tlieir passiingers. 

It was early on the morning of the 7th of 
November ]8J)0 that 1 and my party started from 
London to goby train to Southampton, u hence 
we were to start for the C’anaries. Thu weather 
in London looked gray and thieatening, ami tlie 
wind, A>liich liad been very higli all niglit, blow 
in fitful gusts, m. iking the heait.s of tliose of our 
]>arty w'ho were not good sailors sink within 
them. By the time we arrived at our destina- 
tion, however, the sun had broken througli the 
clouds, and all looked delightfully calm and 
promising. Our good .®hip, quietl}' reposing on the 
land-locked wave.-> of SouLliamptoii \Vater, looked 
so. strong and clean and (‘omfortahlc, and our 
welcome on board was so kindly, that the hearts 
of the most tiiuiil of us were reassured, and we 
set to work to settle ourselves down in our 
various cabins and berths in good spirits, getting 
all comfoitably settled before our vessel hteamed 
.away from the port. Southamjiton Water is 
pretty well land-locked, and though the wind 
was high, the sun Avas bright, cheering us, and 
inspiring us Avitli the Loiie of a pro.sy>erou.s if 
rather rough voyage. However, as the ship 
ploughed her way down towards the more open 
sea, Ave began to realise how rougli it A\’as going 
to be ; and the result of the good ship’s rolls 
and plunges Avas that A^ery soon the hitherto 
cheerful passengers became silent and one by 
qne vani.slied to their cabins. By dinner-time 
only about half-a-dozen passengers AA^ere able to 
appear. Tim rolling and pitching of the A^essel 
increiised very much, and even we good sailors 
spent a most uncomfortable night from the 
difficulty of sticking in our berths. The sea 
Avas a grand sight on Saturday, though very 
few of the passengers ventured on deck, nor was 
it easy to keep one’s footing in moving about. 

Towards evening the wind freshened very 
miiclj, and avi? began to make up our minds 
to another night oi rocking about and discom* 
fort ; but how miserable it Avas to be^ we 
luckily had no notion. Some of the passengers 
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fancied the night would be less alarming and 
their sulferings less if tljey did not go to their 
own berths, and leave was granted them to 
remain in the ladies’ cabin. The ladies* cabin 
wai^ on deck, at the head of the stairs leading 
down to the dining saloon and other cabins. 
Thfjy remained in this cabin until about mid- 
night, when they found everything was becoming 
clantp and ntieerable, owing to some water liaviiig 
fom^<l its way through the woodwork at the sides 
of the jvindowa. It was most providential that 
tliey moved, ^nd one shudders to tliink what the 
result would have been ha<l they remained until 
the catastrophe 1 am now going to relate. 

The waves ha<l long been washing right over 1 
the deck. It wa.s ciii'ious ibr us who were below 
to watcji them, curling wdiite-r rested and lighted 
up from the light lielow, and beating again^tt the 
skylights of the passage that ran from the dining 
saloon between the passengers’ cabins to the 
stern. The caliin 1 shared with my companion 
was an inside one, lighted Ijy a flat skylight in 
the deck, ft was a strange and weird sensation 
looking up at tlic water washing and breaking 
over this skylight, and feeding how slight a thing 
was between us and tliat terrible masterful sea. 
But so w<dl used am I to the sen, and so trust 
inspiring was our good captain and all Ids 
otliccrs, that a sort of strangti interest an<l ex- 
citement was my only feeling, ami beyond a hope j 
that the storm would soon blow kself out, 1 had 
no special anxiety or fear. 

Suddenly, liowever, all this was changed, A | 
tremendou.s crash, which soun<led something like ! 
the report of a huge cannon, was heard, followed | 
by a deluge of water ; and then anotlicr, flooding 
the dining saloon and the passage beyond. Tln^ i 
consternation amongst the passengers may l»e ima- 
gined, though to all questions as to whether we j 
were in <langcr, kindly and encouraging answers 
were given us by the otlicials ; and ut the worst, | 
nothing was ever acknowledged as to our danger, ! 
the answer to all questions as to wdiether we 
were sinking or in great danger being always, 
*Not as yeL’ Wiiat our feedings were as we saw 
the cruel cold waves curling over and absolutely | 
breaking in upon us, arc beyond description. 
None of us wdio went through it will ever forget | 
that time, nor how quick our thoughts flew, home | 
to loved ones, out into futurity, iqnvards to (lod 
and Hi4j mercy. 

Not long after tliis first crash — wliicb w^e after- 
wards learned was caused by one of the window's | 
of the ladies’ saloon having been forced in by 
,a huge wave, wliich carried the broken window, 
frame and all, and dashed it against the mirror 
on the opposite side, smashing it to pieces — 
another tremendous noise was licard, and in 
few minutes the engines stopped. It w'as ns if 
the life of the ship had suddenly come to an end ; 
the vibrating beat of the screw ceased, and soon 
the electric light — with which all the sinp was 
lighted— began to burn dim. It was a strange 
and terrible sensation to feel ourselve.s tossing 
tmd tumbling about at the mercy of the waters, 
and to4mar nefthing but the roar of the wind and 

f ie boom of the waves ds they struck against the 
like hungry wolves longing •to tear her in 
W'hile the wateii. in the saloon and passage 
ittlbhea and splaslied with every plunge ot the 
VjesaeL - ' ■ . 


All at once, as suddenly os they had stopped^ 
the engines began to move again, the light 
brightened, the good ship seemed to shake 
herself together, and was soon battling bravely 
with her enemies, and steaming hard ahead, 
going as fast as possible, as we weixj told, to 
take us beyond the range of the storm. 

The explanation of the second loud crash and 
the terrible faint of the ship — for the ceasing of 
the engine’s beat and the slowly growing dark- 
ness was like nothing else — was that a wave liad 
carried in one of the skylights of the engine- 
room and the waters had flooded out the fires. 
Wc passengei's never had an exact explanaliou 
of all that happened ; probably it was thought 
better for tlie nerves of those wlio had a long 
roj^o before them not to dwell too miieli on 
dangers past ; but wc could not find fault with 
that, enjoying as we did all the kindly efi’oits 
lo make us comfortable and repair the damage 
and discomfoi t of the storm ; and even when all 
danger was past, much discomfort remained. 
T)ie skylights of two of the inner cabin.s were 
burst open and everytliing flooded a foot deep ; 
and as fliis liappencd when the W'orst of tlie 
danger w%as past and the engines bravely carry- 
ing ns away from danger and the storm, it 
rc'quired some jdiilosopliy Lo rvatch one’s shoes 
bobbing about like bouts ; one’s boots floating 
around, toes up ami lieels down, till they lilJccl 
and settled ; and ones vaiious ‘draperies and 
naperies’ fislied out of tlie sea-w^ater and WTung 
out, to remain fur many a day damp and sticky 
and unpleasant. But if one was tempted to 
repine, one had only to tliink of that aw'fiil 
f|narter of an hour wben the life of the ship 
seemed stopped, and our lives secfued as if lo 
lumg but by a tliread ; and as we lliaiikfiilly fedt 
the good ship jdungiiig her way along, l)earing 
US to solid Unul and comforl, all temptation to 
grumbling left us. 

As soon as tilings w^erc right in the engine- 
room, all steam was put on lo carry ns out of 
the Bay of Jiiscay and boyornl the region of Ibe 
storm ; and very deligbtfiil it w’as when we at 
last reached finer and calinor weatlier. Bar from 
having b<‘en delayeil by the storm, we reached 
our destination some hours before rve ,were 
expected. It was some days after my arrival iu 
the Isle de los Uesperides that we lieard of the 
fate of ll.jVJ.S. Serpent^ and learned that our 
storm Iiad gone on I'aging after w'e ourselves 
had readied smooth ■water. 


MUSIC AMONG THE WILD CATTLE, 

In reading lately Bret Harte’s stoiy of Gabriel 
Conroy, 1 came to his graphic account of Poin- 
sett’s adventure with the cattle on the Cali- 
fornian [ilain, and it recalled so vividly a little 
experience of my own in the Kocky Mountains 
that 1 am tempted to tell it 
My brotlier and I were spending part of 
September in one of the loveliest of the parks 
of Colorado. Our home was a quaint log ranch, 
containing the eating and sitting rooms, with 
small w'ooden houses grouped around, each tmh 
taining one or more sleeping apartments. It lay 
at the far end of the park, nestling under tlie 
huge mountains wddeh foim the buttresses of 
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the storm-beaten giant known as Long’s Peak. | 
Snuinier visitors bad departed, and we had the j 
ranch to ourselves, barring one consumptive j 
American, who found life more bearable in the 
clear mountain aii’ than in the plains below. 

My brother is an untiring fisherman, and the ! 
river running through the park supplied him 
with endless occupation j so I had lo seek amuse- 
ment for myself, and found it in bketching, 
trying to catch some of the wonderful eflects 
of colour, always varying on llie forest-clad moun- 
tains. . 

Doubtless, many of my readei’s know what is 
meant by a mountain park ; but for those who 
may not, I explain tbal the term is used for 
open ground enclosed between mountain ranges. 
This particular one is perhaps seven milc^long, 
and at its widest a mile broad, but narrowing 
greatly in parts. Tlie surrounding mountains 
form a comidete wall, and, until very lately, it 
was considered inaccessible on all sides but one. 

In my (|uest for sketcbable bits, it was my 
fashion to start off on long expeditions by 
myself, wlricb from the fir->t greatly surprised the 
folks at the raiu b, my hostess assui ing me that 
no one but an English huly could be so brave. 

I catechised her closely as to possible dangers, 
Indians, bears, nitth'suakcs, »S:c. ; but no liKiiaiis 
wore within ibirty miles ; bears seldom came 
down from the mountains so early, and rattle- 
snakes were fast disappearing. Ho reassured, 

I lo6k my own way in peace, though after 
all trarks of a bear were found rouml the 
ranch the morning before we left. ^.)ne inoni- i 
ing, walking down rather a narrow ])art of 
the valley, I found my road disputed by some 
fifty or so mountain catthi, wbirU liad come down 
to graze, and were cleaily puzzled at my appear- 
am'e. They fornuMl in line in a most steady 
way, and for a few minutes we stared at each 
other. 1 have always hud a lively terror of loose 
cows, engendered probably by a childhood in the 
Channel Islands, where the gentle little animals 
are all tethered ; so 1 disliked the position ex- 
tremely. I bad no weapon more lormidablc than 
a paint-brusli, and was fortunately too frightened 
to run away. An inspiration came to me, and 
warily watching my enemies, I struck up the 
melody of the Soldiers’ Chorus in ‘ Faust.’ The 
effect was delightful. Tlic creatures listened 
attentively for a few minutes, and then one after 
anotlier miieliy fell (o grazing ; whilst 1 walked 
through their midst ifler the fashion of the little 
Xulgrim, ‘singing on my wav.’ 

A few days later [ was returning to supper, when, 
about a mile from the ranch, 1 saw a far larger 
number of cattle massed across the way I had to 
^ 0 , Kemeiubering my late easy disposal of the 
invaders I marched on nothing daunted, and when 
within easy hearing, struck up my ‘ de Hol- 

dats.’ As before, tlie animals all faced about and 
gazed at me steadily ; but, alas, instead of dispers- 
ing, they moved slowly towards me like a moving 
wall. Louder and louder I sang on, until, looking 
beyond and around me, 1 saw caittle everywhere 
all moving in my directi on-y-up the slope from 
the river, down the- mountiiins on my right, up 
the track I ha<l come, cattle slowly but sui*<dy 
closing me in. TJiey were not fierce iu aspect, 
but looked at me with their great soft eyes in a 
meditative way ; but still they came nearer and 


nearer, a vast noiseless audience. I doubt if 
Patti ever held spell -bound a more atteufci\^ 
crow^l than gathered round nie on that lonely 
plain, with the great violet shadows of the moun- 
tains lying over us, and the golden glories of the 
setting Bun blending rock, river, and cattle into 
n gleaming haze. 

1 dared not stop singing, os I saw clearly my 
song was my ‘shibboletlj,’ without wbicli 1 was an 
ordinary human intruder, to be treated 'as such. 
On tlie other Ijaiid, it was evident that more 1 
sang the more the lierd gathered. Closer, closer 
they came, until 1 could feel their hot breath 
like a cloud round me, and then a gentle poke, 
now in the back, then in the shoulder, from their 
long hoins* 1 am still convinced that tlicir 
intentions were good ; none the less it was evi<lent 
there could be but one end of such an increasing 
pressure. For a moment I despairc<l, then, with 
considci'able difficulty for lack of space, I opened 
my ])arasol, whirled it round and round before 
me with all the strange shouts I could invent, 
ainl eliarged straight at my foes. I'o my thank- 
ful surprise, the bewildered animals gave W'ay 
one by one, and faiily made a lane, drAvn which 
T rushed, brandishing my weapon. "When free of 
them I dared to look back, to find them all steadily 
staring after me in dull aniazemciit ; but no one 
moved a step in pursuit of me. Five minutes 
I later I met a mounted farm-servant with a long 
I wliip coming in search of me, having heard that 
I the cattle had come down to graze, ^ear the 
i‘{inch 1 met the mistress, quite in a state of 
agitation. She was much relieved at my appear- 
ance, and amazed at my story. Home weeks later, J 
telling it to a Nebraska fai'iner, he told me the j 
danger had been extreme ; only the week before, : 
he and some other mounted men having rescued i 
barely«alive a now-conicr who had incautiously 
sti'^iycd into a cattle run. From being invariably 
di'iven by mounted men, the animals seem to 
have lost their belief in humanity on foot 
‘ Music hath charms to soothe the savogc breast ;* 
and to it 1 cci taiiily owed my escape, the grati-^ 
heal ion of the ears making them obliviops of 
the use of tlieir liorns. 


A HINT THAT NATURE LIVES. 

Nevkii did Uowper’s lines impress me more 
forcibly than during a recent visit to some 
paits of the East End of London — 

These servo him with a hint 
That Nature lives ; that siglit-refreshing green 
Is still the Uvoiy she delights to wear, 

Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole. 

In the narrow and dirty, nay, even in the 
narrow'est and dirtiest of the streets through 
which we pass iu Bow, Bromley, Millwall, 
Cubitt Town, Limebonsc, and the adjacent 
iieighbourlioods — even in such places as tliese we 
notice that quite two out of every three of the 
houses show that pome attempt is being made 
by the inmates to get *a peep at Nature when 
they can no more.’ I^Iany and varied were the 
examples of ‘household horticulture’ which I 
noted in pas^ng through some parts of ^ the 
districts named : one house "would^ exhibit ^ a 
window-garden in which nothing thrived ; while 
the next would have all the available window** , 
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»iipte might be seme what scarce, the ‘eight- 
refreahirig greew' tlicit the poet speaks of was 
extremely welcooie, and even to the passer-by 
afforded a delightful relief to the dull gray of 
the roads, paveznents, houses, and all other 
surroundings. Even the sky was a dull gray 
overhead. The prevailing gray seems, indeed, 
to Ixave coloui'ca the lives of the inhabitants 
of this unhomc-like neighbourhood (Isle of 
Dogs). JVhen an arti.st feels inspired to paint 
a harmony in grays, he cannot Jo better than 
take train to Millwall on a dull, drizzly, after- 
noon--! hare seen it uinhir no other aspect— 
and set up his easel anywhere ; if it shoiihl be 
mid-day, so niucb the better, for the -tnaits are 
crowtled them with gaunt gray dockers and j 
grimy gray cliildren. ^ ^ , 

Depressing though it is, a visit to this par- j 
ticiilar neighbourly lod had also its pleasing side, ; 
from the additional (*vidence it gave of man’s | 
innate love of flowers and plants, and the light | 
ness an<l briglitness that tluiy cannot fail ti) j 
impart vr he re grown with even the inOvst mf)de- 
rate amount of success. Although here an<l there 
window-gardening was represented by two or 
three flower-pots containing, it may he, some 
long-suffering evergreens— scarce even the .shadows | 
of their former selves— that were dying a^ I’apidly j 
as drought and general inattention could make 
them ; yet quite as often would vve note such 
instances as that of a liouse where tht* narrow ■ 
area with the window looking into it. were turned | 
into a veritable garden ; two large pots or tubs j 
of eiionYinus occupied the chief places in the 
area ; while a rough .'staging was evo wiled with 
many azid various plants, a similar stage being 
inside the window ; while the wliole thing was 
appropriately framed by a magnifieoiit growth 
01 V^irginian creeper, which fairly covered tho 
house-front 

Where the windows of the houses open di- 
rectly on the street, they are often wholly masked 
up with fuclihias and gemniuins trained fan wise 
across sticks, this often being done most .suc- 
cessfully, the plants blooming ni’ofnsely. One such 
wiiulow of fmdisias wc .specially uote<l in a buck | 
street of Bromley by Bow. It i.s in windows | 
such as these, of which we get so closi^ a view, j 
that we ofteji find cvidcniic of curious ta.stes, 
notably when wc find vvi'ctched ragged .stuffed 
canaries fixed in tlio window-garden — though 
this pei'haps sliould not be blamed, while the 
fashion of liaving stuffed kittens, siptirrel.^, 
puppies on pen- wipers and photo- frames, is 
lU vogue among people who not only pretend 
to ‘good taste,’ but to formulate those canons 
of good taste which they themselves so sadly 
offend. Some windows we would find, too, 
wheye, as though to make up for the defi- 
ciency of bloom, grei.t red, white, and yellow 
rosettes of paper were stuck over the evergreens ! 
Such i^ases as these, however, were rare ; while 
thi^ conscientious attcziipta at importing some 
‘||,jt,ght bit of floral wealth into their home.s were 
by people on every side, and many a 
;wJndow showed evidence of it in the sturdy 
of the plants wliich grew in it. 

,'A wonderful unanimity aigus on the whole. 

: V/i^iiiong Bast End wiud<fw-gardezxers as to what 
. sbldl grow. By u method of soketion 
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ending in the survival of the fittest, we find 
the plants reduced, as far as variety is con- 
cerned, mainly to tliree subjects- geraniums, 
fuchsias, and euonymus, although other plants 
less amenable ' to room -cultivation are by no 
means niirepre-sented. Of ferns, for instance, 
we find, a goodly sprinkling — notably a large 
pot of burtstongiui fern, which we saw on 
looking down an Isle of Dogs area ; wliile hy- 
drangeas, calceolarias, veronicas (fairly populai’), 
.•saxifrages, scdnms, and many more, are repre- 
.-ented hore and theiu by single specimens. 
Asters, too, are very well favoured, on account 
of their bright blossoms. But it is fuchsias 
and geraniiiiiis — tlie good old favourite ‘scarlets’* 
greatly preponderate- that unqiU‘stionabLy bpld 
the p^'emier place in tlie consideration of tln^^East 
End window-liorticultu|‘ist. The evergreen and 
ubiquitous euonymus "i.s, however, steadijy grow- 
ing in favniir as a town-plazit, for whiidi position, 
indeed, no other evergreen .seems .mj admirably 
suilc<l ; and we have often wondered that this 
.shrub, hand.s/)me, hardy, and evergreen, has not 
bK*n more freely used in planting some of our 
thoroughfares and squares. It is a plant that 
seem.s to floiiri'^h in all circumstances, wliether 
it be along ihe .sea-front on our soutli-eahtern 
coast, expo.sod to ‘ tlu^ wind that’s good for 
iieithei' man nor bea.st whether it be in a 
crainp(‘d and dusty front garden at Bow, or 
in a \^ indow- garden at iVJillwali. 

Tliiouglnnii the di.sti'icta named, vve find in 
almost every window at wliicli vve glance evi- 
ilonce of an incxtingui.sbable love of flowers. 
Even the meaner attempts at gardening liere 
are not to be de.'-pi.sed. 
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Up anil away ! — up, np, and away ! 

The hoikevoMH art- femuing with hlnssoni to-day ; 

Its bonfires the golden goise lights on the hill, 

And the wanton wind\s wooing wherever it will. 

Up and aviay ! - n[), up, iirid away ! 

The cuckoo’s inane ring.s tlnough the woodlands to-day ; 
n’hc waviii blood of Suunaer runs rioting through 
The vein.^ of each leaflet- then why not of you ? 

Ui> and away ’ -up, np, and away ! 

There’s und Poofi,^ Mtirring to*day, 

Half blinded wdili raj)tuiv, the lieavy bees dailj 
From the lili’.s white breast to the rose’s red heart. 

Uj) and away ’ — ni>, up, and away ! 

The old ivoild '.s begun a fresh couiting to-day. 

I w^ooed you all winter, but found you aa cold 
As the snowdrift that gleamed like a ghost on the 
wold. 

Up and aw"iy !— up, up, and away ! 

Your eyes tell me ‘Yes,’ though your lips say me 
‘Nay.’ 

The tears so long frost-bound, are ready to flow, 

And she melts in my arms, my proud maiden of Snow’! 

M. Hkddbrwiox Bhowne. 

Printed and Published by W. & Ih Chambees* Binxlted, 
47 Paternoster Kow, LONDON ; wid EdinbuucsH. 
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THE TROUT-FISHDYUS OF lAHTlLEVKX 

H\ ll llUHNS liHIU 

LochIjKVExN tleiive& iU uidespiond 
‘th(* happy luiiitiuj^-giouiul ’ ol anglois 

both from it^ local podtioii and from iL.s natiuul 
chanutur. Situated within lapid .lud easy leath 
of our chief comineicial tcnties, it aflbidh a 
convenient meanh for seeming that briel oiia- 
bional relaxation from lui'iinea^ wliich, in Ihct'e 
cla^s of high i»ressiiie ,ind arti\ity, is heioming 
more and nioie one of the neces^jitiea ol modem 
life. Viewed in this light, anglerb could Mauely 
desiie a more convenient oi .igiveablo lesoit. 
liidepeiideul of -^port, the sieiieiN aioiind, al- 
though neither hold noi stiikiug in lU aspect, i^ 
far from being devoid ot beauty <ind interest, and 
it exhales the very atmo-jiluie of luial ic“])oso 
Few bcencb could more c flectiuilly tend to dinu>e 
the complex and vaiied feelings ui liuinaii mituie 
over a widei, smoother, or more pl.icid .suilaie. 
Allo.it on the watiusoi the Io< h, the angler lan 
in one sweeping glance sm\ey the sunny slopes 
of the verdant Ochils, tlio rugged fronts of the 
Lomond Hill and Jjeiuiity, and the long fertile 
and w’eJl-w'oo<lcd stnith extending towards Stii 
ling with the Cleiali iHlls in mid distance Nor 
are the more immediate surroundings hudving 
in interest and attiaitiun. In the lentie ol the 
lc)ch nestles the boars and pidiiiesrpu* ruin 
within whose wadis the unfortunate Maiy Stuait 
upwar<ls of three eentuiies ago ])a'.sed the first 
year oi her lengthened laptivity ; while on the 
flat low^-lying island of St Serf’s, situated iumi 
the eastern extremity of the loch, theie aie still 
to be seen the ruined w-alU of the once impoitant 
Priory in wdiich Andrew de Wyntoun, nearly 
two eeiituries previously, penned his well-known 
Vronykil of Scoflaod. Kinross House, too, witli 
its luxuriant w'oods, and the old county towui of 
Kinross hugging the \ery niaigin of the water, 
impart to the scene a variety w hicli tends to link 
the realities of to-day with the dim and hazy 
reminibceuccs of the past. 


It is, however, neithei with the jui tuiescpie 
beauties oi (ioddeven nor with its histolical 
assoi ialions that we ha\e lieie to deal; we pro- 
pose ratliei lo jegard it-i attractiveness from a 
pun‘l} j)isi .itori.il ])()iiit of view, and to treat of 
ils mc'i'ils siinplv and suleli as a Jhobilingmigian 
lishpond. It would indeed be dillu ult to find 
I within th(‘ limits i>l the United Kingdom a sheet 
ol wMler ol ecpiall} huge extent jHissessing gri^ater 
fish prod U( mg c .ipabiliUes oi allording better 
1 icihlies for the sjjoil ol angling. Thioughout 
its wliole suj>erticial aiea of lioin aix to seven 
wpiaie miles, its b.isin, witb the eX(e])tiou of u 
xeiy limited jioition to the soutli of St Serf's 
Island wheie the soundings aie stated at upwards 
ol eighty leet, is lemaikalily Hat .md unilonn in 
its toimalioii, the dejilh sehloia exceeding twehe 
or filten fei t ; while the gre.itei pait is only 
horn six to ten leet in depth. The bottom con- 
sists ]jaitl,> of sliinglo and paiLly ol alluxinl 
deposit, coatetl over with ‘lannodi,’ which during 
the suininei months Ihiows up its long green 
teiidiils to th(* very ^iiilaci‘ of the water. The 
genth var}iiig depth of the water alloids nn- 
! limited si ope for the angler ; and in suitable 
weather, the long, far-reaching .stretches of from 
SIX to ten leet in deijth, whidi extend all along 
the eastern poition ol the loch, seldom lail to 
yield excellent hj)oi L. Another circunistunce 
whidi inaUuiall} lends lo maintain the produc- 
tivenc‘bs of the loi h is the fact that it belongs 
exdii.si\ely to one propiicdur, Sii Uruham Mont- 
gomeiy, who likewise owns almost the whole 
ol the laiitl by which it is siurounded, tliis 
im*ans unifouuit\ ol management is secured, and 
a fostering policy is lendeied pi acticable— desid- 
erata ol the veiy utmost ini[)ortance in the treut- 
incnA ol all angling waters. 

Lochleven is a purely fresh-water lake, and 
so fur as available to tiout, it possesses no means 
of communication with the sea. Its sole outlet 
is the river, Leven, which, staitiUg I'lom the 
south-eastern extremity of the loch, winds through 
Fifeshire until it emptieo itself into the Forth 
at the tow a of Leveu. This stream may at some 






tentiOTlS are open to qiiesi/on ; nnj liy not a 
t,.w pxnevienfwt scientific authorities the diversity 


\\ l\ve ftfih oi Loiclileveii might pass to and ironi the in ort^auu; fonuatioa and in outward appear- 
I «« : but it so. it lias tor centuries iiack been » ,.^.^arae(l simply as the natural results of 

I rendered impassable by the obstructions both vj^ried, and abnntlanfc character of the 

I natural and artificial which have in the course which the trout subsist. This forms an 

' of time become established all along its j iu[f,rchtin^ problem for scientific anglers to solve. , 

The denizens <>f the loch consist of trout, jdlce, Nf’jie Miperiorify of the trout is, however, a fact 
perch, and etd^. >Iac]i of tliese widely varying which cannot be questioned. It is displayed in 
species attains to abnormal si/e in its waters, their exqyisite symmetry of form as well as in 
owing ti> tlie vaiied, abundant, and nutritioii.s their flavour and colour ; and wdiat is of greater 
food which tlie.^e supply. ^J'lout liave been occa- importance to the angler, it is displayed still 
sionally caught vveigldng ten jKumds and up- uiore in their pluck aud never-failing determina- 
; wards; while the average wadgbl is generally game.* With a trout vveighing a 

about ouo pouud for ea.b tiont. f'iko have been r”? T ?"T 1 T" T ’ ’ ■ 

,v ^ V . 1 T angler has a high Iv exciting and eugrofcs-ing i)icco 

, cauf-bt upivards of forty pouia s in ivo.gli I, ivhilo in Inin.l mnl the beartfelt .atinfaition 

utliera of from twonty-livo to thirty pounds were „-ith ivliicli lie i-lnckcin, his line and relaxes his 

not infrequent ; but in recent years, owing to the mental tension tlio moment he sees his lively 

exterminating policy which lias been prudently enptiv^e wutliin the meshes of the landing-net, is 

adopted, the specimens wliich luive been secured j a sensatiou whiVh may well be gratefully reineiu- 

uf this ‘fell tyrant of the watery plain’ have uever be verbally (lepi.- 

become both much fewer in number and less ! , wuiidcrfully piolilic character of Loch- 

...u. m . a. i... . MUwi 1 . . ! h‘ven may be demonstrated by a simple re Crcnce 

remarKuble in si/e. ilie jiercli, too, nave become ' . .1 *^•11 i n 

, „ If ./ n i . b» the Weight and number 01 trout aunnally 

botli smaller and fewer than hey were a quarter | from it. waters. In a Hiiall work pub- 

of u century aao. At that tune it was not an jji^iied m ]874, ‘ 7’/i>' Loch!' iv/i Amilcr, by an ex- 
unusual occurrence to secure a cart-load in the Presiflmit of the .Kinr<‘ss-.sliire Killing flub,’ 
course of a day’s fishing with tbe net ; and on there is collected together, in a concise and 
one occasion (KSof)) even tw^o cart-loads were thoroughly readable form, a mass of reliable 
caught in one day. In 187*3 and 1873 from 100 information beai ing upon this marvellous sheet 
to 722 perch were caught from one boat by i water ; and among other details we find that, 

angling. Since tlien, the ‘takca’ of perch havj '>[ l"e^‘-nt cciiturv, 

^ ,1 when the trout were cuouired exelusively with 

gradually diimniahed, and the capture now rarely ^ ^74 

exceeds two or three dozen at a time. ' ' . . . o _ . 


! ])otmds a.s a maxiiiiiim in JH19 to 17,904 pounds 


attempt is at present being made to ‘cultivate’ the l a minimum in 1821, the avm-age weiglit from 
perch, as it is thought that its young fry forms! 18J2 to 1821 being nearly 21,000 pounds annu- 
suitable and nutritious food fur the trout, KeK | ally. At this pei Kxl tbe superficial area of the 
are also very abundant in the loch, and attain to j was about one-fourth greater Iban it is now, 
a considerable size; indeed, it luu. been found a con.^iderable. reduction in its depth, and con- 
that, owing to this very cause, their marketable 

quality 18 seriously and in, p.rK-udyaltected. I lie p,, i.„p,„vi^g 

largc.st eel weighed not less than poimd.H ; j wiiter-siipplv of the vnrions public works 
while 1 1 poumls luuy be stated as a fair average ^(.pendeiit on the river Leveii. An altmution 
weight for each ii.sh. The cehs are entirely caught of so ."weeping a < har.ictcr eouhl not fail lo afieH 
in traps at the outlet from the loch ; and on an I seriously the capabililii's of tbe loch, and the 
average of eight years terminating with 187*2, the annual ‘takes’ since 1830 fall comsiderably short 
annual * take’ was not less than TiGOO pouiuls. those already reterreil b'. 'I hus, in the ten 

It is, however, ill the trout of Lochleveii that d<>''i*« aids the annual ‘take' 

the interest of the angler entirely centres. These O'/'-tt'-i; ranged Iroin lu iijU pounds m 1847 to 
V 1 r 1 II- 1 • 1 .Ml 0844 iKUiU'*" 111 1850; wliile the average over 

have long formed a prolilie and ine.Niiaustil.lc L,,^ a, i t„ j ,,yoo po.mds, or 

subj^vit for discUftSiou both among scientific ich- Qjjjy more than one-half of the 

thyologisls and less reasoning spoi'tsmen. Not annual average during the pre-drainage period, 
a few of the former have miimtaiiied, on ajipa- At tlii^ time the net still continued to be the 
' rently ivliable physiological data, that the trout sole means of capture, and tluu'efore tlie com- 
owe their well-known superiority over all other i parison between the average annual result of the 
freali-'Wiiter trout Lu the fa(;t that they form a | tw'o periods clearly show.s that the reduction 
vdifljtlnct and unique -peeios {Fariu Lr?7wu • 7.s), ' in the ‘outcome’ from tho loch was tlispro- 
\ ^Ij^rpaching in their peculiar organic formation portionately greater than the mere reduction 
, L in^ro nearly to salmon than any other lake trout in its superficial extent. FortuiiaUdy, the 
i itrout of the Lake ot Cienova only excepted, change led to no detenoratiou in the quality 

, Alt dM»8 also been maintaineil that tlicre are several or .-.ize of the trout. On the contj*ary, they 
.at least more than one di.-stinct species of trout .seem rather to have improved in both respects, 
"^. 'eon^tnon to the locli ; and undoubtedly few of its for the flavour of the trout was never moi*e 
frequenters can have failed tube struck generally recognised than it is at present 
marked diversity fn colour and shape ' nor has their average weight ever ranged 


^*^^ked diversity fn colour and shape I nor has their average weight ever ranged 
often displfly-ed Ijy the trout forming ,1 higher. 

t{|S^ ordinary average ba;aket. of these con- j In 1855 a new era in the hiv^tory of the loch 
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was fliuideiily inaugurated. . Tn the summer of 
that year a notice ot an exiicptionally good basket 
of trout secured with the (ly found its way into 
the public prints, and the result was an iniiiie- 
diatc rush of anglers from all quarters ; ami the 
success which as a general rule attended them 
dispelled the liitherto prevailing belief that the 
Lochleven trout would not rise to the ily. ^dlc 
loch l)ecanic at once established as the first 
angling water in ScoLlaml, and that character it 
has constantly maintained for the last thirty dive 
year-^, although the * takes* during that period 
nave been quite as II actuating and varied as 
during the earlier period when iietting pre- 
vailed. Taking the angling results of the last 
twenty years, we find that these range frfiii a 
minimum of 11^7 1 pounds in 187(1 to a maximum 
of 21,073 pounds in 1888, The net is still used 
regularly during the earlier months of the fishing 
season, but only for the purpose of oxtermiiiating 
the pike ; and the trout may now be said to be 
strictly and exclusively reservetl for the angler’s 
delectation. 

The yearly II actuation in the productiveness of 
Lochleveu lias always lormed a puzzling and 
apparently insoluble problem, and legions of 
explanatory theories have from time to time been 
propoumled by its most regular fivtiueiiters. At 
one time tlie falling-oH' is attributed to the ‘open’ 
character of the [ireceding winter ; at unotbm*, to 
the drought <tuj ing some previous spawning sea- 
son; or to the winter lloods having swept (he 
uuhatched ova from the ‘redds’ in the streams 
down to the stagnant water of the loch, wliere it 
was either devoured by its many eneiiiit'*?, or 
became a victim to ‘ini'ripening decay.* Now, it 
is the want of insect food on the surface of the 
water ; and next year it may be the .siijierabun- 
dance of M)ottom>feeding.’ One angler is hear<l 
maintaiiiing tliat the loch is over- fished, and that 
the’ trout is being cxtei*minate<l ; while another 
witJi equal force ilemonstrates that the water 
is over-stocked, and tliat the larger trout are 
simply gorged with tlie fry of their own 
species. 

Whatever may be the real cause of the lluctua- 
tion, it certainly is of a very marked character ; 
and — paradoxical as the statement may seem to 
be it must bo remarked that the most striking 
feature^ of the lluctuction is the wonderfully 
uuvaiying order of its variation. This is observ- 
able both, ill the netting and in the angling 
period,^ the takes in both instances (luctuatiiig 
every four or live years with wonderful regu- 
larity from a minimum to a mavimum, and vice 
versd. This seems to indicate tliat the lUictua- 
tiou in the acjiiatic liarvcst is attributable to tlie 
regularly recurring effect of some well-established 
and unvarying natural law. Meteorological data 
tend to show that our seasons favourable and 
unfavourable run more or less in <-ycles ; ainl 
it would up[)ear that a somewhat similar order 
of sequence regulates trout- fishing as well. 

The angling season for the ])a8t year, which 
terminated with the last day of August, was 
on exceptionally unfavourable one. The ‘takes* 
during the earlier months, when the weather 
was propitious, were unusually favourable, as, 
contrasted with the previous ten or twelve 
years, the takes for April and May liaving 
amounted to nearly 6000 trout, or fully double 


the number caught during the same montha 
in the year preceding. The falling-off, there- 
fore, dunng the past season canuut be attrib- 
uterl to any reduction in the stock of trout, 
but seems rather to arise merely from subtle 
atmosplierie iulluences. There are few flakes 
which are to susceptible of such influences as 
hochleveii. From its o[)cn and exposed situaiioii, 
as well as from its extent and general uniformity 
ill depth, it is extremely subject to atji^spheric 
change. Jilacli (doinl that floats over its surface, 
ami every breath that stirs its waters, varies 
its aspect ; ami in a summer so variable as that 
of last year, it can easily be understood by 
any one familiar with the" habits and instincts 
of trout, how seriously their natural predilections 
may have been perverted. Sir Walter Scott, 
who was a freipient visitor to Locbleven, appears 
to have fully realised its peculiar variability ; for 
ill The Jhhot we find Roland (Irieme, in tho 
course, of an angling excursion with (leorge 
Douglas, giving petulant expression to his tempo- 
rary pifjue against (Aitherine Seton, by likening 
her in (he variableness of her humour to the 
waters on which they were then lloating. 


D n M A U F S (,)’ S 1) A IJ ( ; 11 T E R. 

CITAITKII XIX.— A J-ITTLK CLOtU). 

At Pciheiton the autumn and winter passed 
slowly awav, and Psyche’s lieart grmliially accus- 
tomed itself to its gr(*at sorrow. *She was brave, 
and she stilled down hei' grief bravely. Havihiud 
Dumare.sci, watcln’ng Inu' close, witli liis keen gray 
eyes and his eager glance, flattered liis own soul 
(poor purblind j)liilosopher !) that Psyche bad for- 
gotten all about that oljtiuhive painter fellow. 
Oh, wilful foolishness of parents who think such 
things. Your childrens hearts veil their woiuuls 
from your eyes with sedulous care, and you say 
with a smile: ‘All's well! lean see no scars 
anywhere.’ 

But Psyche herself— ah, how different there 1 
She had never forgolteii him ; she could never 
forget him. It wasn’t merely that she had clis- 
mi.s8ed to his death the one man she had ever 
loved. It w^asn’t merely that he luul left her 
abruptly, and gone wliere communications with 
him were practically impossible. It wasn’t 
merely that his life was in danger, and that he 
might never perhaps return to sec her. Worse 
than all those, though all those indeed were had 
enough, was the horrible, hateful, haunting con- 
sciousnesH that she hud been foi*oed to show her- 
self ill a false light to Lihnell, and that if Linncll 
died on that forlorn hope, he would die believing 
lier unutterably mercenary, and cruel, and selfish. 
To show one’s-self in false colours to those one 
loves is inexpressibly painful. Her soul loathed 
the picture Lmnell must liave formed of her. It 
was torture to her to think he must go oh so 
long mistaking so utterly her character a'rnl her 
feelings. 

For Psyche had learned, three ilays later, on 
what dangerous errand her lover had started. 
She read the announcement casually in the 
Atheiimwm: ‘Mr C. A. Linnell, the rising youtl^ 
painter, whose oriental subjects have attmeteiJ m 
much attention in the Grosvenor this year* to 
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accepted the difiicnlt and s^omewhat thankless j 
task of special artist to the Porte-(Jrayon with 
Oordoti at Khartoum. He set out for his 
perilous post on Saturday last, in company with 
Mr T. A. Considine, the well-known corresjMJiid- 
ent of the Morning Telephone,^ Ilow bald and 
matter-of-fact tire .paruj^rapli sounded, as it stood 
there among a dozen other indifferent scraps of 
goesip in the literary notes of the Athancrnm: 
and ye(| what u tragedy it meant for Psycdie, who 
had driven hi in forth, perivaps to his death, and 
felt heiself very little short of a murderesH I 
If only he could liavc known ! If only he 
could have ktiown ! Her promise ! Her pro- 
mise ! That fatal promise ! 

Restraining her tears with a deadly effort, she 
rushed up-stairs into liej* own room and locked 
herself in witli all tlie imj)etuous sorrow of bud- 
ding girlhood. Then she (lung herself on her 
bed and gave free vent to her grief. She cried, 
and cried, and cried again, in a luxury of agony 
— till the hour for lea came, and she had to go 
down again. 

But even so, .die was l)unmres<j\s (laughter. 
She rose, and bathed her face carefully. Her 
Btdf “Control was wonderful. It wais with eyes 
scai’cely red and W’ith a cold prou<l air that she 
handed the papei' acims to her father w'itli his 
cup of tea ten minnte.s later, and said in a voice 
hardly trembling with emotion: ‘Mr liiimeHs 
accepted a no.st in Africa now, you sec, Pa pad 
Havilaml Dumare.'((i eyetl her hard, and thought 
to himself with a smile of inward satisfatitiou . 
‘A mere light scratcli ! The first shali(»w love of 
childhood ! Profound emotions jirecliidc speech, j 
Women, before their a (lections are iixed, arc 
necessarily plastic. Unable to choose freely for | 
themselves, like men, tln^y can shift their | 
emotions frmn object to object, or Iiold them | 
in suspense, an affinity iinsaturated, till tli«‘ one j 
man comes on whom to focus theij* reganl per- 
manently. She f'.ould never have felt the parting ' 
very much after all, or she couldn’t talk as caie- I 
les*ly now as that about liilii.’ j 

But in spite of philosophy, all through the 
autumn and winter months P.syche grie\ed ! 
silently, silently. Her sorrow was all turned 
in^upou herself. She had no one to share it, 
no one to sympathise with her. (leraldiiie Mail- 
laud had gone with her ]);u‘enth for the season to 
Algiers : with Ida Mansid, that ('orrect and cnlti-' 
vuted Girtonian product, she had little in com- 
mon ; 80 alio was left to brood over her great 
prief in solitude. Now, a soi'row turned inward 
, IS the most luuigerous and iusidiou.s in its effects 
of any. The suspense and the i.sulatiun were 
wearing Psyche out. Only tliat unquenchable 
Dumaresquidii spirit of liers enabled her t(j put 
so food a face upon it. But a Dumuresii suff’eis, 
imd suffers in silence. Her father never knew 
Sow Psyche was stiff (;ring^ With a brave heart 
she came down to breakfa.st each day as though 
hafl not lain awakb and cried all night : with 
i brave heart she took up the paper each morning 
r^ivd afresh of new delays in the relief of 
^;'':|Eha’rtoum, 

|,:vvp very body reineml^rs that long-drawn period 
I ill , horrible suspense, when a handful of biave 
f ipPUglishinen held out by themselves against 
|^;|i^iiie6dbus o<lds In the doomed city. Every* 
gj^;^-^|^mcmbers the breathljpss inter^t, of that . 


I painful drama, and the slow linceriiig despair of 
I hoping against hope for the gallant souls locked 
up in Khartoum. 

But to Psyclie the su.speiisc was more terrible 
tlian to an}^ one ; the despair was most poignant j 
the hopelessness most appalling. 

She had sent Linnell to liis death, slie felt sure. 
He would die without ever knowing how pro- 
foundly she loved him. 

Vet even so, she bore up like a Duinaresq. 
Her father should never know liowslie felt. At 
all liazards she would keep that terrible secret 
from him. 

8o night after niglit, as she lay a\\ake and 
cried, she learned to (uy silently, imperceptibly 
almost. It was not merely a soil of crying that 
made no noise : it was a sort of crying that let 
tlie tears trickle slowly out, one after another, * 
without even so miuli as reddening the eyes and 
eyelids. She jiractised crying in tliis quiet wa}^ 
delibeifitely practised it, like a r)umuies([ that 
she wa^^ ' and to siuh a pitch of peifection did 
she bring ii at last, that even the teans tlicmselves 
ceased to ilow. She cried, as it were, all mentally 
and iiitei null}. j 

But her eyes, ached InuTibly none the less for 
tluit. Bright and clear and beautiful as usual, i 
tliey nclied worse every day witli that unnatural 
eflTort. 

One evening in Januai.y, as tbe days were 
leiigtlieiiing again, ami Psyclie was looking for- 
vv'ard to the tiim^ w lien ( leialdine, dear Geraldine, 
might return from Alg(iia to comfort lier soul, 
llaviland Dumari'sq came home from the tillage ' 
nith a Lomloii m-wspapor, and handed it to 
Psyche to read aloud to him. That was an 

ordeal she had often to endure mow The papers 
bieathed full of Goidon and Khaitoum - fears 
for the besieged, luqies for the relievers and 
Psyche, all tremulous, was compelled to read aloud 
in a firm clear tone tliose coiitlicting rumours, and 
pretend it meant notbiiig more to her soul than 
tlie meetings of Public Uumpanics or the Sporting 
Intelligence. For with all hi^ philosophy the 
plnlo8o]>ln‘r had never mastered the simple fact 
that lie was slowly killing his oiil} child by 
uninteiiticinal cruelty. He was sure she'd for- 
gotten that litth^ episodtj altogether now. Khar- 
toum was no mure to her than Jerusalem or 
Jeiiclio. 

i ‘ Wc have all along connselled the Goveru- 
nieiit,’ 1\}^‘he lead aloud, * to adopt a more 
\igorouH and aggre&si\e attitude towards the 
tribes that still block or harass "the pixssacje of 
our bmes up the bank of the river. liiilesB 
something is done within thiec months to i-elieve 
the garrison whicli now holds out’ 

‘Weir^’ Havilaml Dumaresq murmured, look- 
ing up inquiringly as i’s}che broke off in siuldeii 
bewilderment. ‘What next, my child? Go on, 
won’t you V 

‘1 — J don’t know what next,’ Psyche cried, 
faltering, and laying the paper helplessly on her 
knees. ‘1 don’t (piite see. I think-— there's a 
sort of blur somehow across the printing.*^ 

Haviland J)umares(t took ^ the paper iucredil- 
loiisly from her hands. He glanced with his cold 
unflinching eyes at the leader she had been read- 
ing so quietly and calmly. Nothing could be 
clearer or more distinct than its type. A sudden 
thought flashed across his brtuii tor a moment* 
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Could Linuell by any noseibility bo mentionod in 
the article? Psycho iiad almost forgotten that 
foolish little love-episode by this time, of course : 
but the sadden sij^ht of the painter’s name staring 
her unexpectedly in tlie face from a public piint 
might no doubt arouse for a second the latent 
cloud. Emotion dies and revives so strangely, 
lie glanced down the column. No, nothing of 
the sort could he see anywhere. In a neighbour- 
ing column perliaps, then : among the telegraphic 
items I The painter might have cseajied, or 
might have been killed, or rescued. He scaiine<l 
the telegrams with an eager glance. Nothing 
there that cast any light upon the subject. ' You 
must be bilious, my cliikl,’ he said, with a search- 
ing look, handing lier back the paper. ‘ Accumn- 
lation of eifete matter uneliminated in the J^lood 
often gives rise lo yellow patches floating befoi’C 
the eyes. Best relieved by exercise and fresli air. 
Go on now, Psyche, and read a little fattlicr, if 
it doesn’t hurt you.’ 

What a blank page the biiman heart often 
.shows to those who think they stand nearest and 
<iearest of all to it ! Exercise ami fresh air, 
indeed, for a broken spirit ! How little llaviland 
Dumaresq, in liis pliilosojdiie isolation, knew 
what inward grief was eating aw, ay his i*syche’s 
soul and undermining his IVyclic’s cychiglit I 

The trembling girl, all calmness without, took 
the paper back from his hands without a single 
word, and went on reading for i^om* minutes 
longer. Tlicn the letters on the page disappeared 
once more, as if b\ magic, and a vague nothing- 
ness swam a second lime in the air before hei*. 

‘I can’t read, Papa,’ she cried, laying the swim- 
ming paper down in dcsiMir. ‘The words all 
seem to fade into a blank before rny eyes. I can 
see nothing. It’s a sort of wandering haze. I 
don’t think I can be very well this morning.’ 

‘A yellow patch lloaling before your face?’ 
llaviland Dumaresq asked with suggestive quick- 
ness. ‘ A sort of central glow or spot of fire, 
fading off at the sides into normal vision P 

‘Oil no,’ Psyche said; ‘nothing at all of the 
sort. I ’vc had that too : 1 know what you 
mean ; but not lately : this is something ever so 
much deeper ami more serious than that. It’s' 
a sort of cloud that rises up, 1 tliink, in my eye 
itself ; and whenever it jises, 1 see n(»thing at 
all for a few minutes: the whole world seems 
to become a kind of mist or haze floating vaguely 
in dim outline in front of me.’ 

Dumaresq rose from his chair with great 
deliberation and moved to the window, ‘(’oinc 
here, my child,’ he said with that gentle tender- 
ness in his tone which he always displayed in 
talking to l\syche--for oh ! how' he loved her ! 

‘ Eyes are far too precious to be neglected with 
impunity. The more complex an organ, the 
greater the diflicnlty in re-establishing equili- 
brium once upset. Let me look and see if 
there ’s anything the matter with them.’ 

Psyche walked forward with uncertain 8tep.s, 
half feeling her way between the chairs and 
tables, in a manner that brought the old philo- 
sopher’s heart into his mouth like a child’s. 
Could anything he wrong, then, with his darling’s 
sight? He held her upturned face gently 
between hisS palms, and gazed down with pro- 
found searching into those deep blue eyes. A 
cataract forming? No, nothing like that ‘The 


conjunctiva and cornea are j^erfectly normal,’ he 
murmured with a sigh of distinct relief, for the 
bare suggestion of anything wrong with his 
Psyche’s eyes had stirred him dee]dy. < The 
lenses, too, seem absolutely right If there’s 
mischief anywhere, it must bo deep down in the 
I region of the retina itself. We’ll test it care- 
fully. But there’s no hereditary predispohitiou 
to weakness of vision. Functional, functional ; 
it wiisi be functional. Your dear mother’s eyes 
were as sharp as needles ; and as. for me, I can 
read the smallest print to this day, 'as you 
know, Psycho, at least us well as any man of 
twenty.’ 

Ho took down a book fjom the shelf at random 
and opened tlie litlc-pago at three or four paces. 
‘Head as much as you can of that, my cliild,’ he 
said, holding it up to her. Psycho read it with- 
out a moinonts tlolay : ‘ (‘ontributions to Mole- 
cular Physics in tlie Domain of Radiant Heat, 
by John Tyndall.’ Her fathers face lighted up 
with pleasure. ‘Good!’ ho said, relieved, as liis 
heait gave a bound. ‘Try again, Psyche,’ and he 
took down another. ‘What’s this ?’ lie wont on, 
j walking a step or two across the room, ami hold- 
ing the titleqiagi! open once more* befoi'e Psyclie's 
eyes. 

‘The Fertilisation of Flowers, by Professor ' 
Hermann Muller,’ Psyebe road out slowly ; ‘thou 
there’s sometJiing i can’t quite see; and after 
that I can make out iilainly the two words 
“Charles Darwin.” ' 

'‘With a preface by Charles Darwin,’ her father 
said cheerfully. - ‘Como, come. Psyche, tliat’s not 
so bad. There can’t be much wi*ong with the 
retina, anyhow, if you tan read like this at eight 
feet distance.’ 

i’syclie sighed and lield her peace. She knew 
the ^vorld had faded away feiuldenly before her 
eyes more than once of late, and she couhl hardly 
treat this discomposing consciousness as lightly 
as her fatlier did. JRit if Ac was satisfietl, all 
was well. Foi- herself, she could bear it a.s slie 
had borne wliat vas so much harder and deadlier 
to bear than mere blindness. 

Dumaresq gazed at her for a minute in silence. 
Then he said once more, * ITa.s this haiipened 
often?’ 

1 P.syche hesitated. She couldn’t bear to grieve 
him. ‘Once or twice, Papa,’ she said after a 
brief pause. ‘But it’s nothing much; it’ll go 
oil* soon — when the summer comes back to 

U.S.’ 

Diuuaresq looked down at her with a satisfied 
air. ‘No, it’s nothing miudi,’ lie repeated. ‘I 
know the human eye by thus time pretty well 
T made »an exhaustive study of eyes, you know, 
when I was w'orking up my second volume. If 
I saw the slightest cause for alarm in tlie case, 
I’d take you uj) at once to consult Oitchett. 
But I don’t sec any. TJio cornea ’s normal ; the 
retina’s normal ; and the power of vision is in 
no way defective. These occasional failures must 
be ]>urely nervous. In girls of your age one 
must expect a certain amount of nervous abnor- 
mality. An incident of our civilisation ; we 
expel Nature, as Horace says, with a fork, but 
Nature will aWays get the better of us some- 
how.’ 

Poor old man ! With all his wisdom aj^ 
all his power of generalisation, he iiev^ mlisw j 
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the simple tvuth^ tlkt it was he who was try- 
ing to crush Psjclie's nature, fm»l that one way 
or other Psyche’s nature woiild in the end prove 
irresistible, 

{To he continued,) 


THE MABEIUA OK THE PACIFIC. 

Thevre is an interesting spech of volcanic land 
rising from tlie waters of Uie ocean a few days’ 
sail from Sy<iney, wliieh has been a])tly termed 
'The Madeij-ri of the l\n'if](' and as it preseiitb 
nniTiy [(‘atiu’ca of inlcreat, it may not ho out of 
place to give a ^hoit description ol it and of 
things peiiaining to it. 

Lord Howe Ishuid, tlie official name of this 
‘gem of tlie sea/ distant and inaccessible ns it 
may at fir^t siglit aj^pear, is not really alloge(ln-r 
out of the world, for it is but three or four luin- 


known as Mounts Ledgbird and Gower, rising in 
great inaccessible clill^ nearly three tlioiisand feet 
high sheer from the sea. The head of the camel 
turns out to be North Kidge, and the centre rise 
Mount Lookout. All these, with two subsidiary 
prominences known as North Hummock anil 
Intermediate Hill, form tlie backbone, as it were, 
of the island. 'J’he general effee*! as one casts 
anclior at the nujorings it. exquisite. Tlie deep 
red and gra}’ volcanic locks of Mounts Gower and 
Ledgbird are inter.Mected liere nnd there by great, 
dykes of intrir^ive basalt running like twi.sting 
ladders from base to summit. 'J’lie hills at the 
north end, altliougli lower, are not less abrupt ; 
but through thcni all, and indeed upon any point 
giving the least foothold, i)atc]ies of bright green 
vegetation giw variety and contrast to the darker 
stony mass. Between the lulls, the undulating 
country is thickly wooded, lircaking off into Hats 
stieb'hiiig to the sea, soinetiincs wooded to the 

in low'tT cliffs 


1' u,. 1 <' 1 u 1.., 1. 1 I waters edge, at olliers ending in JowtT 

^ ‘ ^ while hei'e and there bright greiui swards 

rej-nlar co.MmuiiK'i.lioi. will, lhai vHy hy mvain- ol , luriDy ruffled by the 

the ketch Manj ihjiln*, winch makes lour voyage.'^ , heave of the waves wuthin the leef-bouhd 

in the year between Sydney and Norfolk Island, • lagoon. 

calling at Lord H«*we going and coming. ! ''Phe plan or form of tlie island is that of a 

lAird Howe Island is situated about three | cri‘sc<uit ; ‘ bcfonieraiig-sliaped,’ ]\Ir 11. T. Wilkin- 


"liuridred miles from Port Maequarrie. Jt is 
Borne live hundred west of Norfolk Island, 
and is the most southern of the islands on the 
east coast (d* Australia. Its huigth is betw'oen 
six and seven mile.s ‘as the crow ilies’ (oidy 
there are no crows there), but is considerably 
longer if the curve of the land is followed ; the 
average width is a mile, but is a great deal 
more in places. 

The discovery of the island w'as marie hy 
Licnteiiaut Hmiry lj"dgbird Pall on the 17th of ; 
February 1788, during liis passage from Port | 
Jackson (Sydney) to Norfolk Island. !Mr Pall 


son appropriabd.N terms it ; nearly two-thirds of 
Jt on tlie eoiK’ave side i.s pi'otccted by a fringing 
crural reef extending from I’hillij) Point to the 
foot of Mount Jjcdgbiid. ’Idle North Peak rises 
lU'ccipitously in a nigged pj'omoMtmy some six 
hundred icet Jiigh, and round to the westward is 
a semidsolatcd hill knowm as Mount hhiza. ‘It 
lias all the appearance of a couuad hill cut 
vr'i'tically in hall,’ says JMr J^tlj(*n<lge, wdiile 
‘ Ijiniiieiis’ says of it ‘ that it resembles a, divided 
cone with a ])eaked top.’ Along the sea-face are 
one or tw’o w'ater-washed caves/ 


A few ravines run li’oni the higher laiuls to 
remained bcveral days at the i.^luiid ; he gave it | the sea ; but the creeks are itnim]<ortaTit, as may 
the title we km)W it by after the celebrated l be iniagined from the small ar(*a of the island ; 

admiral, and also named the ]>rincipal ]>oaks, j fresh water, however, is ahiuidaut, and readily 

points, and ports around and upon it. lie made a i oblainahlc b}" blialh>\v sinking 
Burvt'y of tbe shore-line and cd' the adjacmit islets ' ’Diere are some tbive tluuisand acres of laud 
and rocks, look soundings, and gave sailing iliFcc- ! lu the whole isbimi, wliih* two thousand of 
tions for luture guidance. IMost of the names | this wviuld be capable ol cultivation ; but as a 

given by Lieutenant Pall have been retained - { matler of fact, only a few bumireil acres are in 


namely, Mounts Ledgbird and Gower, Point 
Fbillip and King after the fust Governor and 
Lieutenant-governor of New South Wales- 
Prince AYilliam Henry Pay, 

The appearance of the island as it is apprcjaclied 
ib remarkable. Two round-look img knobs are 
first seen, at a distance of from forty to filty 
miles, like separate isle.s lieing from the water. 
As/ one gets nearer, these appear to Ik' joined 
together, and to liave a long flat stretch of gi ound 
attached to them, terminating in a lower mound. 

S' Tlie general effect now^ is that of a camel crouch- 

a to receive its load The tw'o first-.sightcd pro- 
:i^nces form the hind-quarters of the animal, 
; ^d the small hill at the farther end of the island 
itSb head ; whilst a I’ue of luw' rocks stretching 
the bay seetn.^ to be the coni or .string 
: ftttabhing the" head tii the rump ; a slight rise 
the middle of the island seems to be the 
I'eady for loading. A chjser approach 
a^sibguhtrly beautiful outline. The tw'o 
' iwhich Avere first seen turn out to be a couple 
Wd headlands at' tire south end, and are 



tilth. Tile ]»iincipal cruii'^ oiiioUfs— the finest 
south of tlie line— bananas, sweet -jiutatues, tind 
maize. It is indeed fj'oni the expoit to Sydney 
ol onions that the inhabitants of the island 
rlii<*ffy obi th. their li\'ing ; but there are abun- 
dant o]iportuiiilies of iij"r<>a>iug their means of 
subsistence, tor there, is hardly a fruit, vegetable, 
or flower grown thiouglmut the temperate or semi- 
tropical region'' of the wuild wdiich W'ould not 
nourish upon it. 

The island was only occasionally visited from 
its discovery until J8IM. Now’- and then, a party 
of whalers would land and refresh themselves 
Avilli the easily-caught wild hens and indigenous 
fruits, or obtain from the lagoon boat-loads of 
the swarming fish ; and sometimes would leave 
jiart of their crc'w^s there while they made short 
runs aw’uy. Some of these rambling visitoi-s, 
indeed, performed acts which have left their 
marks on the island. They turned loose pijjB 
and goats, and also, unfortunately, a lot of black 
domestic cats. All these animals throve ; but the 
cats became a source of great mischief, almost 
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extiriguitshing the pretty and useful but very 
stupid wood-hen, as well as a curious bird like 
the guinea-fowl, and an elegant and gentle 
ground pigeon. The goats took to the mountains, 
and now alFord excellent sport ; and the pigs 
becoming masters of the thickets, ])rospepd 
wonderfully, and are often killed of great size. 
Domestic pigeons and i)onltry were also turned 
loose, and became absolutely wild. 

Ill the year 1834 a party of three New 
Zealand colonists, tempted hy the accounts the 
whalers had given of tins happy isle, deter- 
miinod to settle upon it These men were named 
Asluiown, Bisho]), and Clmpman. They had 
with them three Maori women and two Maoil 
boys, and made the passage across in the ^^w hal- 
ing barque Caroline^ of which Captain ' Jilen- 
kiiiso]i was master. They cleared some of the 
grouml noai* the beach, built themsclve.s liuts 
of palm-bough-^, planted sweel -potatoes, niul lived 
comfortably by shooting and lisliing. Shortly 
aftu' this, it occurred to a Sydney meriliaut 
and ironmonger named Dawson that lie miglit ; 
do well on the island; and accordingly ho 
made arrangements to proceed there with a 
view to settling. • Jle was accompanied by a 
certain (laptain Boole, said to liave been a 
military man ; and tlie.se two bought out the 
original settler.s, gi^ing them three hundred and 
fifty ]iounds in all, of whicli sum Bisho]) and 
Cliapmaii divided tivo hundred pounds, and, as 
he had made more exLeiisivc improvement.^, Ash- 
down look one hundred and fifty pounds. Boole 
remained on tlie island to represent his firm, 
and was joined by a Dr Bouli.s, wlio had bought 
half lii.s iutere.st. A.slidowii, Bisho}), and Chaj)- 
maii and their families then left. 

Thnigs appear to have* gone on smoothly 
cnoiigli, and there is but little recorded of tlio 
doings of the iblander.s until 1843. A little 
ves.sel owned by Dawson, named 77o' lioori's 
JWuJey traded between Sydney and the island ; 
but matters did nut jirogi'c.s.'^, chietly owdng to 
the settlers’ want of energy in clearing and 
planting good land ; they jiref erred to use the 
light and open sandy jiatches near the shore, 
instead of taking to the riidier vob auic land, 
covered with timber and loose stones, which 
yields at present such bountiful i-rop.s, but is 
expensive ami troubhisoiue to clear and render 
lit for the plough. However, in the year last 
named an incident occurred wdiich gives a 
picture of tlie half -barbarous, half-jiatriarchal 
manner in which the settlers dwelt and were ! 
governed, if government it may be called. At 
that time, Boole, who seems to have ha A the 
chief command of the islanders, had chained 
up to a tree a man named Moss. Thi.s un- 
fortunate had escaped from a whaler which had 
put in fur shed ter ; but he seems to have been 
of little use either aboard ship or ashore, and 
refused to do any work for his living ; and to 
punish his idlene.ss, Poole chained him up. One 
night, however, when the watch w'as asleep, 
Master Moss got free, and took to the bush. 
He subsisted for some lime by stealing what 
he could, and on I'oots and birds ; at the same 
time he managed to intimate to the, settlers 
that he was desperate, and w'ould revenge him- 
self by burning dowui their huts and the store 
on the first opportunity. His threats ci*eatod 


quite a panic, and caused a better watch to be 
kept over the pi^emises than had been over tlie 
prisoner, for day ami night some one w'us on 
the alert,, and the buildings wx^re surrounded 
w’ith casks filled with wuiter, b) put out any 
fire which he miglit ciuuse by throwing a lighUjIt 
stick on to the roof.s. 

Some time afterwards, however, the fellow 
wa.s captured ; and this time a set of ortftodox 
stocks w'as made and he jdaoed in them ; but 
such a method of confinement w’a.s to?) Ri'yere, 
and after some days of it, i*oole, fearing the 
man w*oiild become a iiei iniinent cripple, adopted 
a dillercnt Inode of cajitivity, one, indeed, w'liich 
permitted of some change in ])o.sition, but was 
hardly less terrible than the stocks. 1‘oole got 
a large <’a.sk, and absolutely headed him in it, 
enUing a small and convenient ! (so says the 
record) trap door in f>ne end to admit a small 
ve.'isel. Either Moss must have bei'n a very 
small man, or the ca.sk an cxcejitionally large 
one, for it is rejiorled that he could either stand 
or lie rlown, having but the.^^e two ]>ositioiis to 
exDt in. Iluw be lived is a mystery; but after 
a time he and his cask — wliether he w^as in it 
or not is not stated -wei'e brunglit to Sydney, 
and J^»ole wa.s also .siimmoiuMl tliither. Tl>e 
latter was charged wdth Hhe offeiice’ — what 
offence the recoid doe.s not ivveal, Imt jirosum- 
ahly an aggj'avated kind of as.sault, or false 
impri.'^onmeiit — but, strange to say, tlie case W'as 
dismi.-^sed. Boole bad, in fact, bouglit his enemy 
off, giving him ten pounds to stoj) tlie procced- 
ing.s. 'I’liis was not quite tlie end of it, for 
Mo.sy made further demands on Boole; but was 
iiltimntoly induced to leave the country upon 
leceiviiig ful ly pounds more. 

About tlie years 184(5 and 1847, Daw'son ami 
his fnend.s, finding the venture iliey had em- 
barkt*d upon not .siitliciently remuneratire, broke 
up their party. of the settlers returned 

to Sydney or Nov Zealand, ami such as liked 
to remain woikeil on their own account inde- 
jiendeiitly. Sub.^equently, other arrivals, either 
by* accident or design, augmented the popula- 
liun ; buf in 18(U), at the time of an official 
visit of a i)olioe magistrate from Sydney, their 
numbers were but thirty -live, who w‘ere, W'ith 
tw'o exceptions, Europeans or Americans, the 
exce])tioiib being South Sea Island w'omen. 

In 188:2 a commi.ssion was Hpi)ointed by the 
New^ South AVales Uo\ eminent to investigate 
cel tain alleged bnproper conduct of some persons 
on the island ; ami the lion. B>owie-AVilson, the 
chief Commis.sioner, reported ; ‘ With the inhab- 
itants generally 1 have been most agreeably im- 
pressed, inleliigent beyemd their class, most 
exemplary in their conduct, and, considering 
their isolated position ami few inducements for 
exertion, fairly industrious.’ At present, the 
island has sixty-one inhabitants ; but as no laud 
can bo jnirc based from the Crowui, fresh settlers 
are not likely to arrive, and any increase in the 
number of these dwellers on the rocky isle 
must be from natural causes, and w,ill — con- 
sidering how" few' they are — be necessarily slow. 
The island is ta portion of the territory of New 
South Wales, and has been proclaimed a strict 
reserve from sale or lease; but the titles of, the 

Q )le who had settled prior to 1882 to their 
ings ar'e respected. Hardly any govern- 
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ment, in the strict sense of the word, is I'equired ; 
but the visiting magistrate who goes to and 
fro settles disputes and makes inquiry into the 
well-being of the islainleiu There i^ a very 
well conducted scliool under regulations of the 
New South Wales educati^ni depiirttneiit The 
climate is exceptionally good. Tlie thermo- 
meter never rises higher than cighty-two degrees 
Fahr/ in summer, t>r falls below fifty-two in 
winter ; but oecaHionally tliore are severe storms, 
which, luVwever, (h* little damage, owing to the 
shelter the high hills give on ilie side opposed 
to the prevailing winds. 

‘ The vegetation is luxuriant and sn])erh. It 
has been stated that ‘there are probably few 
islands of similar size po-fse^sijig so rieh and 
varied a fh)ra as Howe Island bamHoine banyan 
and other tre(*s, shrubs, palms, pandamns, ami 
dwarf-ferns growing everywheiv in great alnui- 
dance and Inxuriam'o.’ Tin* tree, indeed, of the 
island is the hanyan. Air (diaries Mtjore, the 
(Government botanist of New South Wales, say.s ; 
‘The mo'^t remarkable j)laiit, however, upon 
the* island is a speejes ol Fintu^ and the only 
one of the genus found there. Along ihe 
wliole extent of the Hat and riehost ground on 
the south west side this uobh^ tree grows in 
large numbers— very var*‘ly in exposed situa- 
tions --but marks distinctly an inner zone of 
vi^getation, being protectiHroii every side by belts 
of trees of various descriptions. It possesses to 
an extraordinary dogi-ee the branch-rooting cliarac- 
teristicB of the famous banyan of India. Fi-om 
its high wide-spreading branches adventitioiiM 
roots are produced, which descend to the grouml ; 
then raphlly enlarge, and become in the coui'sc 
of time huge stems, drawing nourishment from 
the earth for the support ami increase of the 
parent bramdi, wliich, as it exle.nds, produces 
similar root stems, the tree by this means cover- 
ing a very large space of ground. In some 
instances, the original stem had perished alto- 
gether, the branches liecoming separate' trees, 
each with numerom. root-stems, and forming 
by the wli'de a beautiful amphi theatre of con- 
siderable dimensions.’ There are four himh 
of nahn-s met with on the islaml. 

It may be as well to mention here that the 
■houses of the i^jlamlers are i)inlt of the stems 
of iJie palms, with two or three; exceptions- 
where imported sawn timber and galvanised 
iron have been used — ami are tliatchcil on the 
roof's and walls with the loaves ami fronds of 
the same plant. The thatching has a jiarticn- 
larly neat and plea.sing appi*arance. 

Geologically, the island c^»llsI^,ts practically of 
two forjuations only, tin* volcanic roik-s forming 
the general mass, and the strati TukI beds resting 
on tneyn The volcanic rocks occupy two-thirds 
island, conipiising the great lulls or moun- 
tains. The exposed sections seen from the 
present a stratiliod appearance like rocks 
of sedimentary origin; ‘but a close: inspection 
; shows them to be made up of dillerent lioriztmtal 
Itofo of volcanic rock.' These beds vary fiom 
Hitmen to thirty feet in thickness. A variety of 
dj^lcieS atid veins, a ninnber of whi^li are nearly 
run tip the face of these magnificert 
There are large masses of agglomerate 
[Wks OOnsisting of frtigmenU of the vplcanic 
awNpies *wting upon a vesicular and somewhat 


seoriaceous rock full of crystals.’ The ba.salt was 
said to contain tin ; but an exhaustive assay of 
many typical samples made in the Geological 
Laboratory in Sydney ])rovcd that this was not 
the case. 

The loam which forms the alluvium is of rich 
character, ‘being of a dark, unctnons, loamy 
nature largely impregnated with hninns.^ It 
varies in clianu'ter, and assumes the aspect of 
calcareoii.s sandy soil as it nears the coast ; but 
generally it is* extremely rich, and supports a 
most luxuriant vegetation. Hecayed vegetable 
matter enters lai'gvly into its composition, which, 
cominned with tlie volcanic products washed 
dbwn fnnn the hills, gives it almost the character 
of a Lot manure-bed, upon which almost any 
kind of ])lant useful to man or good for food 
can be grown. 

As to ihe fauna, a s-pecies of bat is the only 
example of lower mammalia captured. Mice, 
>ai«l to liave hi'en introduced from Norfolk 
Uland, are jiow mo(h: ilely common. During 
gales, the Australian species of seal has vi.sitcd 
the sli<>res, Tliore are no snakes ; but lizards 
are sparsel}^ j'epre.sented by the iM-artdia. 
Turtles now onl\ ocfnsionally fi-equcnt the island, 
although in t'ornwv times tliey abounded. The 
biids arc numerous, and generally very lame, 
so much so, that naturalists have found it dif- 
ficult to get far ein)ugh away from some kinds 
to shoot them without blowing them to pieces! 
The sea- fowl are minieroiiR, and lay vast quanti- 
ties of eggs ill the ih](‘ts about the lagoon. 

Fisli an; to Im; caught with the line in numbers, 
ainl generally resiunble tboso of the Australian 
coast. Some thirty- fiv'e g(mera and nearly forty 
•^liecies bare hei'ii named. Of these, the rock 
cod is comnion, and gfow.s to a large size. There 
are also garlish, a species of herring, and some 
mnllet. It is interesting to notice the occur- 
rence of Lh(‘ common Australian eel, individuals 
of whieh have licen eauglit up to six or seven 
pounds in weight. 

ICnongh has ijow been wj'itten to prove how 
interesting, from every point of view, is our 
little ‘gem of the sea;’ and to those who have 
the means and time to embrace tlie Australian 
colonies in their globe trotting rambles, let 
nothing persuade them to l(‘ave tlicse regions 
without iii^t visiiing ‘Gdie Madeira of the 
l^acifie.’ 


M V A IT NT GKCl L I A. 

I HAUTEIt rV, 

AIy aunt was standing before the fireplace, her 
arms cros.'-ed upon tlie chimney-piece, and her 
head reclining on them. 1 could see that she 
was trembling violently, and tlierc w(ts a kind 
of passionate grief in her attitude whiih affected 
me '’cry .strangely. CapUxin Dimdas stood beside 
her, in the still' pose of a man wlio has started 
hack from a position in which he had rather not 
bo found. 

‘Aunt Cecilia,’ T said, going towards her, ‘what . 
is the meaning of all this?’ 

There wa.s no answer ; so I turned to Captain 
Duudas, who had moved back at my approach. 
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He Hhook his head, ami answering my look, he 
said ; ‘ I can give you no explanation at all, Mr 
Winter. It is for your aunt to do that, if she 
chooses.^ 

‘I think that U hardly snllicient,' 1 said. ‘It 
appears to me that when an invited guest in my 
house cdaiius a private interview with my 
aunt, and agitates her to the extent which I 
perceive, that I have a right to ask for an ex- 
planation.’ 

‘1 admit no such right,’ he replied with in- 
creasing hauteur. ‘Tliere are special circum- 
stances which yon do not understand in this 
case.’ 

‘Hut T intend to know them, (Captain Dunj^las’ 
(1 was restraining my anger with .some eifort 
now); ‘and unless you make me acquainted with 
them, I shall hold you responsible for the annoy- 
ance [ see you have inllicted on this lady,’ 

‘ No, no,’ my aunt interposed, ‘ lie is not in 
fault, Osmond.’ 

I waited for a moment ; hut she did not 
continue her speech ; and in fact she seemed 
incapable of doing so. 

‘ 1 am at a loss,’ I said. ‘ I am bound to accept 
my aunt’s assurance, sir. Hut I may at least 
point out that your pi'esence is <listressing to 
her.’ 

He shrugge*! his shoulders. ‘ 1 am sorry to 
place you under the necessity of hinting that I 
should go,’ he said. ‘ ft was a hetist'. — Mi.s.s 
Cecilia, will you say “Good-bye 

Aunt Cecilia colh^cted herself, drew Iier.sclf up 
to her full height and gave liim her baud 
without a word. JIc stoojuid and kissed it. 
Then f followed liim down-stairs. 

‘Miss Winter is unwcdl. Sinclair,’ he said, when 
w^e reached tlio garden ; ‘ it \voiild he inconvenient 
for us to stay.’ 

Then, with a distant bow, he sti-ode down tlie 
ganlen path. Sinclair waited behind him for an 
instant. 

‘ 1 can tell yon notliing,’ I said. And in 
another instant lie, too, was gone. 

When 1 retui'iied to the tlrawdiig-room it was 
vacant; but our servant came to me. ‘Miss 
Winter has gone to her room, sir ; she wishe.s 
you to have your dinner ; and if you are not 
going out, she would ]»e glad to see you in about 
an hour.’ 

J went down to tin* dining-room, where the 
table was still laid for tin party, of whom I was 
the only one to partake of the ‘meal, 1 felt like 
some unlawful guest at a banquet, and one by 
one the delicate dialic.s which my aunt had made 
remly with such care went unta.st(;d away. 

It was late in the evening when my aunt sent 
for me. 1 found her lying on her couch beside 
the fire, and it struck me with a smldeii sliock 
that she had grown very fragile in appearance. 
There w^as an odour of sal-volatile in the room, 
and hell favourite well-thumbed copy of TJw 
Saints’ Rest lay open by her side. 

‘Bring over that low chair, Osmond,’ she said, 
speaking in her strong dear voice again. — ‘ Have 
you had any tea ? ’ 

* T don’t want any.’ 

She smiled and shook her head. ‘ I thought 
as much. And no dinner, I daresay. Well, we 
will have some tea now’ \ 


She rang and ordered ih She hardly touched 
it herself ; but every now and then 1 found her 
looking at me with a solicitude which I could 
not account for. 

‘Aunt CJecilia,’ 1 said at last, ‘if you have 
something painful to tell me, wouldn’t it be 
better to get it over?’ 

‘It would,’ .she replied— ‘ mudi better; hftt I 
am only a cowardly old woman.’ # 

‘Well, what is this very dreadful thing?’ 1 
asked, ieigning a choerfulness whicli 1 cofthl not 
feel. 

‘Give me my dressing-case,’ said she. 

1 laid it on the table beside her ; and from j 
a drawer in it she took out a small leather case, 
much worn, which she handed to me. 

‘It is a portiait,’ slie said. ‘See whether you 
recognise it, cliild.’ 

It was the face of a vers lovely woman, in the 
.spring-time of lier heaiity, before any shadow 
of care lia<l fallen on it. (In.stermg golden curls 
fell round a complexion of the liche.st rose colour ; 
the month was half o]H‘ncd by a smile, and the 
blue eyes posilividy danced with glee. And \et as 
1 looked n])on it anothej’ far dilleient face grew 
out of the portrait ; tlie fresh young features 
fell into lines, the smile faded, tlie golden hair 
was drawn back ch>sely round the head ; J 
seemed to hear a tearful voice, cjt passionately : 
‘Cecilia, (’ccilia, he wilHoiget me quite.’ 

‘It is my goilniotlier,’ J said; ‘but how 
changed ’’ 

‘fJhanged, indeed !’ said my aunt sadly, taking 
the portrait trom my hand ; ‘hut not your go<l- 
mother, Osmond. It is your mother’s face— my 
dear, dear .sister.’ 

‘Aunt (’ecilia!’ 1* exclaimed, startled out of 
mvself, ‘yon told me yourself my mother died 
before I could remember lier.’ 

‘1 did, Osmond; hut it was not true. You 
have no cau.sii to he angry, child. I did it from 
a good motive ; and I wouhl have ke])t the story 
from you altogether if I couhl. Hut you AVould 
have su'^pected soinetliing after what you heard 
to-day. And after all, )ou will he a man soon, 
and in going about llie world might hear the 
truth fi'om oilier lips which would not tell it 
kindly.’ 

‘For Heaven’s .^-ake, aunt, say what you have 
to say in as lew’ yvords as \ on can.’ 

‘Be patient w'ith me, Osmond. The story is 
not long. Your gi'aiidlather, iny father and 

your mother’ .s, was tlie rector of , in the Isle 

of Wight. Your grand motlier died when we 
wTve quite young. 1 was fifteen, Fanny (your 
mother) was a year younger. Wc had many 
friends, especially in Southsea, and very fre- 
quently one or both of us paid visits there. The 
liouse to w'hich we w^nt ino.st often xvas that 
of the Whytes ; you saw Henry Whyte this 
afternoon — he took the name of Dundas only 
a few years ago. If 1 had known that, I should 
have asked you to avoid him.’ 

‘ What has the man done V I asked. 

She shook lier head, ‘ In the winter before I 
wa.s nineteen your grandfather had a long illness ; 
his chest w\as, aflectcd ; and when the spring 
came he was ordered to the south of Fmnce to 
escape the cold wdnds. I accompanie4^jhim ; but 
as our purses were slender, we left Fanny at j 
home, and .she was to stay with tUe Whytes |i 
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during our iibsence. Dining that time sJie 
beeaine acquainted witli James Winter.’ 

*Uy father?’ 

She nodded slightly. ‘Wlnui I returned to 
England 1 saw there was a strong attacliinent. 

I (lid not like it. Your fatlier lield a good 
position in tlic Dockyard, and tliere was no 
fti)p.trent reason why they sljould not marry, 
Tho Whytes s]>oke well oi him ; my father liked 
him. 1 felt ashamed of jny pr‘('judic(% hut 1 
could dot conquer it. 1 used all my iiilluence 
to delay tile marriage ; I implored your mother 
not tc/]dedge lierseU imli] ^he knew more of 
him. It was Jio use : Ihc marriage took place. 
For four or Hw yi’ars all went well. Voii 
were bom, and l*''ar)U\ Mas ]U‘ofoundly hajipy. 
TJien my fatlier died : that M-as tlie liist gap 
in tlie cirede. Fanny was angi‘\ with me betMuse 

I would not live with them ; lait mv old averdon 
was not dead, and I Meiit to stay with Urn 
Whytes until I could form some jilan for the 
future. Not long afterwai<ls it began to h-ak 
out that there v’eiv large fpiantities of stores miss 
ing unaccountably from the I)ockyafd. Henr\ 
Whvte was at lioim* : his sliiji lia<l been p.-nd 
ofl‘. lie Mas ill liigh favour Mutli the I'oit- 
admiral, and made himself leiy aeiive in the 
matter. He ami your father met frecpientlv 
at the Dockyard and had long consultations.’ 
She stopped suddenly, '“her muutli tM itching 
epasinodically. 

*08111011(1, Osmond !’ she cried, ‘can't you guess 
what I am trying to say V 

1 knew ; Imt 1 could not ansM'er her. 

‘It M^as your unliujipy father, child, m'Iiu com- 
mitted the frauds ; and it Mas Henry \\ hyte mIiu 
found him out.’ * 

Bhe lay titill, not looking at me, alter she said 
thin, aiicl only mvlded M'lieu 1 asked if it M'as 
proved. 

After a little while she reached out and took 
my luuid ill hers. ‘I’c a man, Osmond/ she 
said, ‘AVhat 1 have borne alone for tMcuty rears 
you and 1 can bear Utgellun* jiom*. ll is an old 
story, quite forgotten. No one Mill ever tax 
you with it.’ 

‘You have not told me cverylliing,’ i said, 

‘After the trial/ she continmal, pressing mv 
band wlien she sum’ Ijom’ 1 Minced at the Mau'd, 
‘it was necessary to tlecide M’luit Me Mere to do 
with Fanny am'l M'ith you. Fanny loved your! 
father more than ever ; and she took a J<»dging 1 
near the pi'ison, that she might be M’ith him on ’ 
the days Mdien it was penniitei]. I'lieu it came 
into my mind tliat if she M'ould i>art with you, 
it would be jjosfiible U) biiiig you up without 
this cloud upon your youtli; that il I took 
charge of you it might even be kept from you 
altogether ; while if yon remaine*! Muth your 
mother your fathers crime must overshadow 
/your whole life. 1 jwevailed at length with your 
iiOther ; but all our friend« op})Os<Ml my plan 
bitterly, and Henry Whyte quai relied with me 
abj^plutely.’ 

, ‘ Whut right bad he to dispute what you cliose 
tci lb#?’ 1 asEed hotly. 

! '^jESvery right, Osmond; for I ^had promised 
! to ba hi® wife, — Don’t speak of him any luon^ 

; JL Wf uld rather not/ 

She lay quite silent fora long’ time. At hist: 
i ^ twned and looked at me. ‘ You know ! 

noM' why you might not go into the navy/ she 
said. 

‘Leav’c me noM^, Osmond,’ said Aunt Cecilia. 
‘Ifeel very tired. Be a man, and look your 
trouble in the lace. 1’rust me there is no sorroM’ 
wliich is too lieavy to be borne. I am an old 
M’oinan, and I speak of M’hat 1 knoMy' 

I ivent into my oM’n room, and sat doivii beside 
the M’indovy, ilinging it M’idc ojien, for there M’as 
something in my tliroat Mhich stiflcid me. It was 
a (doudless nigld, full ol stars. The air M'as 
occupied M'itli Uh^ vague murmuring souiuD of 
spring-time, while from the sea came a little 
l•e^tlcs^j Mind, M'liisperiiig 1 kiioM’ not what in 
my ear, and cooling my ioicdu'ad M'ith its breath. 

At fav^t 1 M'us Irke a man stu lined M’ith a sudden 
bloM' ; but by degrees tlu; seieiie stillness of the 
night restored me, and 1 began to think. 

it M'as true M’liat Aunt CVeilia liad said — the 
.stmy M'iiy so (dd tliat hardly any one could re- 
member it. It M'as now bn' the first time that 

M’e had lieen coni rented M’ith any jiersnn M’ho 
knew it— the only person in all likelihood M’lio 
did. No oiut else, lit all evimts, laid such reason 
to recollect it. ‘That miglit be/ something 
Mithui m(‘ answered to this thought; ‘but the 
liiimiliatioii comes from being brought into touch 
with crime. HoW’ can you forged, that your fatUiT 
w’iis a felon, tried and convicted V 

d’lie cup was dee]), and 1 drained it tliut night 
to tlie dregs. But at last the i oiivietiijii stole upon 
me that the knowledge of this iu‘ed not bliglit my 
libv 1 had still my future in i\i\ hands, to do 
willi it as 1 would, to imikt' my hapjdness, or to 
mar it, according as 1 M’as luave or M'e:i,k. ‘J^ook 
\our sjoiroM’ in the iaee/ my aunt said. 1 did, and 

It rec(*ded fiuiu me. In its ])lace came the thought 
(»f her gieat heartedness llovv many wars she 
liad endur(‘d this trouble lu secret ! From M’hat 
source could sin; liaAe gained the strength to gi\e 
uj) home and love ever\ thing sin* valued'- lor 
the sake of jier sister and for me? At that 
inonieut I could have Muishijqied her as sumc- 
tliiiig almost more tlian human. 

Day broke, and J had not sle)d< 1 M'ent quietly 
doM’u-staii’s and let myself out ol the holtsm 
’There Ma-* a iresli Mind bloMung, and the sua 

MMs blight ami joyous. ’Jdie keen salt air braced 
mv mind together m itli my body. 1 fell into a 
(piick sM'ingiiig Mtilk, gaining strength at every 
stride. J luu.st have travelled three miles before 

I stopp(‘d ,-m] sat (hnvn upon a rock from which 
lh(‘ tide had receded. 

Then a .strange desire came into my mind to 
see Bind lir again ; to know^ M’hat he had to say 
to thi.'' — for he must knoM’ it ; to hear his hearty 
voice a.>siijing me that friendship stood high 
above all ca]ainiti(‘s of tlie M'orhl, like a beacon 
light M’hich tlie M’inds and waves cannot reach. 

The grasp td' a friend's liand M’ould reassure me, 
his sympathy Mould cheer me. I rose and 
turned again towards tlie town, saying to myself 
that a friend Mdiom 1 could trust M^as a gift 
direct from Hod. In my excited state 1 foi'got 
that [ had no cau.se to trust him. 

I’lie hotel M'as already, open M’hen 1 1'eadied it, ; 
for hy that time it "was after eight o’clock. 
Several ho.s tiers stood beneath the gateway, and 
t remember that a little Italian boy wm there 
(ixhibiting a cage with wdiitu mice in it, and 
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] the story of the. ENGLISH BIBLE. m 

talking to the hostlers in his half-intelligible 
broken English, Tliey were laughing at him 
as 1 passed. I wondered at the time liow the 
child had conic to this little town, so far from 
the regular beat of strollers. He put hiinsell 
in my way, and lifted up the corner of his box 
•with a roguish smile, showing his white teeth. 

I gave him some small coin and passed by. 

‘Mr Sinclair,’ said the waitress in the bar, in 
answer to my impiiry, ‘left last night, sir, with 
Ciijitain Diinilas by tlie coach.’ 

1 made some answer, 1 sujino.se, hut I have 
forgotten. From that tinle I Iiave neither seen 
nor heard of Sinclair. 

I have lost my Aunt Cecilia now ; and I stand 
confronting my future life like a man ca.-r <)ut 
of an iron door, who hears the bars shot behind 
him, and sees the shadows falling deep and 
dark upon the lieath in front. Ihit the remem- 
brance of my aunt’s great love is with me like a 
lantern which will always guide my stejis, and 
whicli no calamity can extinguish, nor can time 
ever dun its lustre. 

also the common termination of verbs following 
a plural nominative, as diden^ seiden, 
fl^dden^ waiter}, hlameden, helieveden. Here is a 
fair specimen, taken from Matthew’s account of 
the entry into Jerusalem: ‘The disciplis 
and diddai as Jesus commanded hem and thei 
hrourJen an asse and the foie, anil leidai lier cloth is 
on hem, and maden hym sitte ahoue, and/ ful 
myche piiple streweili'n her clothis in the way, 
other kittldai braunchis of trees and nirenu f} in tlie 
wny, ami the ]»uj)le that wevtai before and that 
.^uidrn, crirdrn, and scidat, Osanna to the sono of 

1 >aiiith.’ ‘ Their ’ is always spelt ‘ lier,’ and ‘ them,’ 
‘hem;’ uhile for ‘themselves’ we find ‘hem silf;’ 
ami for ‘ourselves,’ ‘us silf.’ The Wyclif Bible, 
imleetl, i- lull of archaisms and of olisolcte words. 
Thf two women at the mill appear thus : ‘3'weiu 
wymmeu schuleii hem grymlynge in a qiierne, 
(ton schal be inken ami tlie tother left.’ And this 
is how St John is made to finish his (Jospel : 
‘Jdierebeii also many other things that lliesus 
dide, whiche il thei beiiMrituiibi eche bi liyiu ^ 
silf, 1 deme that the world hym sill^sclial not take ' 
tho bokis that hen to be writini.’ Leaven is 
called ‘sourdough;’ as, ‘tlie kyndoin of houene is 
like to sourdough \^lli(■h a womiiiuii took and hid 
in Ihiee mesuris of nu-Kj til it were al sourid,’ 
The ScoLdi word ‘ shog ’Mjipears in, ‘'Whaniie the 
euenynge was conic, lie was tliere |on the liill] 
alone, and tho boot lu tht‘ myddil of the sea was 
Sf’koififid with wawis.’ 

Wyclif s Bible, juildislied in 1380, ami l^urvey’s 
j'evised version of it, jmblished in 1388, served 
until the, davii of tlie sixlcauitli ('(‘iitury, when 
the ILTorniers began to think it lime to take 
advantage of the newly-invented ]>rinting-press. 
lUil the Luigiiage of \\' 3 clirs translation hud 
already become anti(juat(Hi, and, moreover, copies 
of the Hebrew and (Injek texts vere now in the 
liamLs of Englibli scholars. It occurred, therefore, 
to William dyudale to imqiare and print a new j 
transhilion from the original texts, d'yiidale was 
a scholar of both Oxford and (kanibridge, and he 
was ollieiatiiig as chaplain in the family of Sir 
Jolin AValbli at Little Sodbury when he first 
formed the intention. He removed to Ijondou 
for the purjio.^^e of carrying it out, but found little 
! encouragenieiit there. At that time the Bible was 
an interdicted book in England ; no scholar was 
allowed to publish and no person was allowed to 
peruse a translation, under pains and penalties, 
until tlie translation liad been approved by the 
‘Ooiiiicil piovincial.’ Early in Ibsid, therefore, 
Tyndale went to Hamburg with ten pounds in 
his pocket ; and a year later lie sent the New 
Testament to juess. It was being printed at 
(kdogne, when it was interdicted. l^yndale 
hurried oil' wdtli the papers and prints to AVornis, 
where the work w as continued and finished. The 
quarto edition of Tyiidale’s IVslauient, wdth 
‘glosses’ or marginal notes, w’as published in 
1526 ; and an octiivo edition without notice W'as 
issued at the same time. Both editions w^ere 
smuggled in large quantities into England, ami 
quickly juit into circulation. Tyndale’s name 
did not appear on the title-page of either, and it 
xvas not then known wdio was ^ the translator. 
He went on, between 1 520 and. 1533, tranalatuig 
and publishing the Pentateuch and the. Book of 
n 

TIIK STORY OF THE ENOLISII lilBLE. 
Thkue is no book in tlie world so widely read as 
the Bible ; but how we came to liave it in its 
pi'osent form is not so well known as it might be. 
Wilhout going into the intricate hi.4ui*y of the 
early lexts, ue will assume tluit the reader i.s 
acipiainted with the fact that the Septuagint was 
the version of the Old Testanunit translated into 
Creek in the second century before Christ; that 
the New 'J'estameiit books were wjitlen in Hel- 
lenistic Creek ; and that both te.xts were sub- 
sequenlly translated into Latin. The Ijatin ver- 
sion, as revised h)’ Jerome, is called the Vulgate, 
and was the authorised version of tin* Christian 
churches for more than twelve centuries. 

The first conijilete translation of the Bible into 
the Englisli tongue was ell'eded by John Wvclif 
about 1380. This was the Lollards Bible, a ml a 
large number of manuscript copies must Jiave 
been written and circulated, for one liundred and 
Bcvcnty copies are still in existence. There were 
also many transcripts of certain books, as well a.s 
of the wdiole Bible. ‘'(Vyclif could not go to the 
original texts, so lie lianshited from the Vulgate, 
or accepted Latin version. It was not a perfect 
performance ; but the Reformer was prevented by 
death from revising it, as he doubtle.«s intemled 
to do. The revision, therefore, was undertaken 
by John Purvey, ami completed in 1,388. It is 
curious that the wliole of Wyclif's Bible was not 
printed as one book until 1850, when it xvas 
]>ublished under the editorial care of the Rev. 
Josiali Forsluill and Sir Frederic Madden, 

The language into which this, the first English 
Biblv*, was put was not the oldest form of our 
tongue, but wbat is known as Middle English. 
Tlie grammatical structure is peculiar, and many 
strange combinations are used. Thus en is a 
common plural form — as been fur bees, kien for 
cows, izen for eyes, lambcn for lambs. En was 
— — — — — — 
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Jonah. In 1685 he was kidnapped at Antwerp, 
and carried off to Vilvorde, where he was trietl 
ahd burned for heresy. 

In working at his Testament, Tyiidale had 
before him the Creek text, Luther's German trans- 
lation, and the Latin Vulgate. He was well quali- 
fied for the task ; and it has been said that liis 
Testament is *a noble translation, the basis of 
every subsequent English version, and on several 
accounts bettor than all subsequent versions.’ 

Eighth editions altogetljer were published in 
Tyndale’s lifetime, but sour* of these were with- 
out his supervision. One, eH]H‘rially, was edited 
by George Joye, who niad(^ several ‘amendments’ 
in the text, whirh 'rvndalo greatly j’esented. 
Another was publislaMl in what was intended to 
represent the ClourestuNldre dialert, but which 
was really only a Wcdshnian's notions of the 
dialect. Of the ir»:2(; first edition, only three 
copies are now in exisUaiii* as far as known- a 
quarto and two ortavo.s. 'riiere, is a wide dilfer- 
enec betwen the language an<] rendering of Tyn- 
dale’s Testament and Wyelifs Bible ; but we have 
not space for the eomparison. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that Bu<di jdirases as ‘God for- 
bid,’ ‘Would to God/ ‘Bi«l him God-speed/ iSie., 
wliieli abound in the hhiglisb Bible, are all of 
Tyndale’s coining, although the literal rcuiderings 
of the Greek text wouhl <give Mh* it not so/ ‘I 
wisli/ GSay to him, hail/ Such inverhions of 
verb and nominative as in ‘ That whicdi we have 
seen and heard declare wo unto you/ ai’e also 
Tyndale’s ; and it is noteworthy that many of 
Tyndale’s J’cnderiiigs and lionudy pliriis<’.s, rejected 
in the *authori.si‘d version ’of King .lames, have 
been restored in the ‘revised Acrsion’ of l.‘’^81. 
In fact, Tyndalo’s New Testament lias never been 
superseded, only revised and amended, and is in 
snl>3tanec that which is now in use. 

'!rhe first complete Bible printed in Engli'>h was 
issued in 1530 williout any piibhMier’s name. It 
was the work of Miles Goverdale, wlio incorpor- 
ated, with revisions, Tyndale’s books of the A'ew 
Testament, of the P ntateucdi, and of .lonah, and, 
for the rest, translated from Gernian and Latin 
versions. It was thus only ])artly original, and 
in that part just a translation of a trau-slation. 
iNo perfect copy of this Bible is known to ex^^t. 
A copy sold a few years ago in London for one 
hundred and twenty ])oniids had the title, th*' 
first few leaves, and a map, bi iac-simile. 

Coverdale’s Jiible is ealleit both ‘the Treacle 
Bible’ and ‘the Bug Bible,’ from two curiou.s 
renderings. The passage in Jeremiah wliieh we 
now read, ‘ fs there no halm in Gilead?’ is ren- 
demd, ‘Is there no mon* triaclc at Galahad T 
And in the Psalms, ‘Thou .Guilt not be afraid of 
the terror by night/ reads, ‘Tliou slialt not nede 
to be nfrayed for any bngges by night.’ In the 
ninth Psalm, ‘Put them in fear, O ra->rd,’ is 
r^hdered by C’overdale as, ‘ S(‘t a .schoolmaster 
over them.’ 

. Another version of the Bible, which appeared 
in 1637, is also sometimes called ‘the 'IVeacle 
BibkJ This was translated by ‘Tlu)ma.s Matthew,’ 

psondonym of John Rogers, who was Tyndale’s 
literary executor. U wa.s not a new translation, 
Jmt a revision of Tyudalc’s and Goverdale’s ver- 
ttes. Meanwhile, "tme Bichard Taverner, an 1 
i^ictupllent Greek sclmlar, was also engaged with an 
which was published in 1639. it is a 


scholarly work, but had little influence on subse- 
quent versions. 

Coverdale’s second Bible, called * the Great 
Bible’ becau.se of its portentous size, was issued 
about the same time as Taverner’s. It was de- 
signed to supersede all previous editions ; and as 
a second issue, in 1540, contains a long prologue 
by (Vanmer, it lias sometimes been called ‘Cran- 
mei*’s Bible.’ The Great Bible was a revi.sed ver- 
sion of Covcrilale’.s former translation from the 
German and Latin, collated with the other trans- 
lations that luul been published in the meantime. 
A royal orde)* was i.s.sneil that tins Bible should 
be .set np in some convenient place in every 
church tor free and public reading. 

It will thus be seen that between 1536 and 
1531)' there were four se]mrate versions of the 
Bible put bid'orc English readers -Coverdale’s, 
Matthew’.s, Taverner’s, and the Great Bible. Then 
tliiMV were re]>rints of these vei'sions — such as 
P.ecke’.s and (‘annarden’H — nhicdi have sometimes 
eiToiieously been described as if they were new 
traiislatiouh, wlicn they were really unauthorised 
editions. 

After the jiublication of the Great Bible there 
was n blank < f twenty year.s, vvitli tin' exception 
of a iVagment of the New ’restament tj’an.slated 
by Sir John Gbeke into ‘Doric’ English. Under 
Gueen Mary, from 1.55.3 to 1558, the reading of 
the Bible N\a,H ])robil>ited by proclamation, and 
many of the Ueforiners Hod abroad. Numbers 
of them gathered at Geneva, and it was there 
tliut ‘the J’nritan’.s Bible/ or ‘ (ieneva IMble,’ wa.s 
])rep.‘ii'ed. Tlie first iirstalmeyt, a revi.sed transla- 
tion of the New ’lestanumt, was ]>re])ared by 
William Wbittinglia.ni, and with a prefatory 
e]iist)e by hia brotlier-in-law, Galvin, was jiub- 
lisbed at Geneva in 1557. J'\)r tbe first time in 

the Engli.sh Bible tbe books were bioken np into 
chapters aii<l verse.s. This bad been (biiie before 
in Stephens’ Greek Testament, and in some edi- 
tions in German, but not till now in English 
versions. A second version of the Genova 'I'esta- 
meiit w'as issued in 15(>0, and a third in 1576. 
Meanwdiile, Wbitlingh.ini w’as engaged in a 
revision c»f the wliolc Bibb‘, and is said to have 
been a.s.sisted both by Miles Goverdale and .John 
Knox, both of whom resided at (Jeneva for a time. 
Doubtless he bad oilier learned assistance as well ; 
but md the )es.s is the cliief credit of the Geneva 
Bildc due to Wbittingham. It was published 
complete in 15(50, W(d) furni.sl)ed with marginal 
and ill a cheap and handy form. It soon 
became a favourite, and was the version specially 
mad(- ii.se of by tlie English J’nritaiis and the 
Seotti.sli ( ‘oven an tens. It remained in use jjn. 
many places, especially in Scotland, long after 
‘ the . autluuist^d version' wa.s prepared by coin- 
inaml of ‘tlie most high and mighty Prince, 
.Tames.’ 

The first Bible printed in Scotland — by Thomas 
Bas.sarulyne in 1579, ami known as the Bassandy^^e 
Bible was the Geneva version. It w^as supposed 
to be taken from an authentic copy ; but some 
curious misprints tvere discovered in the Geneva 
book, such a.s, ‘ Blessed are the place- make rs * for 
‘peace-makers and some others. 

The Geneva Bible is even now tolerably well 
known by the name of the ‘Breeche.s Bible,’ 
bocau.'se ot the rendering of Genesis iii. 7 ; * Tltey 
sewed figge tree leaves together, and mode them- 
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selves breeches.’ - It is worth notijig, however, 
that the word ‘brechis’ is also to be. found hi 
Wyclif’s and Purvey’a Bible ; and tluit in one 
edition of the Genova Bible, published by Lewis 
of London in 1577, ‘breeches’ is changed into 
‘apron.’ There were three versions of the Geneva 
New Testament ; but there was only one of the 
Old Testament, that in the (Jeneva Bible of 
1560. 

In 1564, the Anglican bishops resolved to prepare 
a version for themselves. Tlu* work was super- 
intended by Archbishop Parker of Canterbury, 
who distributed portions among qualified divines 
for examination and revision. In four years the 
work was completed ; and in 1568 tin; new trairs- 
lation, still known as ‘the Bishops’ Bible, ^ was 
completed. It was handsomely got up, ^witli 
wood-engravings, a map of Palestine, an elaborate 
series of genealogical tables, and cop])erplate 
portraits of the (jueen, Leicester, and Burleigh. 
It was never specially authorised by (^ueen or 
parliament, and the orders of Convocation foi- its 
use were only partially obeyed. A second edition 
was issued iu 1569 ; and a third, witli consider- 
able amendmeiiLs, in 1572. But it was never 
a great success, as it did not command the respect 
of scholars, and its size and price ])ut it beyond 
the reach of the people. It is described as a work 
of unequal merit, hut was really only a revision 
of the Great Bible. 

The clergy of the Bouuin (Catholic Cluirch 
haying set to work to ])reparo a version, they 
brought out in 1582 at Kheims an English trans- 
lation of the Ne^^; Testament; and in 1610, at 
Douai, an English version of the Old Testament, 
now known as ‘the Douai Bible.’ Like WycliP.s, 
those were trauslatioiis of a translation, taken 
from the Latin Vulgate. The Douai Bible 
abounds iu curious hybrid words whicli one never 
meets with anywhere else ; but ([uitt^ a large 
number of the readings and remlerlugs of the 
Douai Bible were adrqited by Ihc revisers in 1881. 
They did not, howev^er, adopt the variation of the 
‘treacle’ rendering wliich the Douai revisers took, 

‘ Is there no in Gahiad V The (kitliolic 

version of the Bible now most Cfimmonly u.sed in 
this country i.s one made liy Dr Challoncr in 1749 
and 1750 of thb Klieims New TesI ament and the j 
Douai Old Testament. A revision of both was 
also made in 1781^ by the Kev. Bcrnar<l Mac- 
Mahon, with the appr'»bation of Archbishop Troy 
of Dublin, and is known as ‘ Troy’s Bible.’ 

These, then, were the various versions of the 
English Bible in use, or in existence, down to the 
close of the sixteenth century. With the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century there arose a 
demand for a better translation than any yet ! 
in circulation, and when Janies VI. (*f Scotland 
succeeded to the English throne, he was sup- 
licated to order a new translation This was 
one, and is what we now call the Authorised 
Version. It is superior to the Great Bible, the 
Geneva Bible, ami the Bishops’ Bible —in spite 
of tlie respective merits of each of these. The 
King’s Bible, or the National Bible, as tlie author- 
ised version is sometimes called, was revised by 
forty-seven translators, divided into six companies, 
and the work occupied about three years. The 
new version was issued in 1611 , and a second 
edition was required before the year was out. 

The new Bible was translated from the original 


texts, and the diction of the Bisliops* Bible wus 
generally followed. Within thirty years after 
its production, a proposal was made, and repeated 
iu Parliament, for its revision ; and but for the 
sudden dissolution of the Long Parlimm'nl, it is 
not improbable that something would luue been 
done iu 1653. 

Nothing wiis done, however, although VlemtiUils 
continUeil to be made at intervals, and ^verid 
jn-ivate persons trie<l their hands at tuyfSIations 
of portions of the Scripture, until the \fork was 
seriously taken in hand by the Convocation of 
(^interbury in 1870. Calling to their aid distiii- 
gnished si'lndars from the difi’erent (Churches of 
the Uniteil Kingdom and America, and apjHirtion- 
ing the work, the New Te‘^’tament was published 
in 1881, and the Did Testament in 1885- -tljc one 
occiqwiiiL; ten and a half, and the other fourteen 
years, ’rhis, the ‘revised version,’ as we now call 
it, is based on the autlioiised ver.sion of 1611. 
l1ie demand for the revised version of the New 
Testament iu 1881 exceeded that for any Other 
book that has ever been published before or 
since. 


THE MON T 11 : 

8 0 1 K N C E A X D A H T 8. 

'ruE rapid progress which has lately been made 
in all manufactures wliich arc connected with 
electric lighting Wiis well seen in a small but 
most interc.''ting Exhibition rei cntly opened by 
the St Pancra.s XTstjy, Jamdun. This vestry 
liave resohed to ridain iu their own hands the 
.supply of the elt‘ctric eiUTent to tlie ratepayers 
under theJr jiu isdiction, and the Exhibition was 
(levr^ed as a ready nieuu.s ol showing householders 
what could be done, and also as a medium of 
introdiKjtion between buyers and sellers of elec- 
trical fittings of all kimls. l!]lectricity was ex- 
hibited here not only as a light-giver but also as 
a means of putting in motion rotary fans'-- which 
will probably in hot climates lake the place of 
punkahs- scwiug inathiues, washers and wringers, 
boot-cleuuing muchines, and other labour-savers. 
We were soinewliat intej’csted in a new form of 
arc light shown liere which has been devised for 
.search-light purj)f)ses. The. carbon pencils iu 
this iirrangemeiit have between tliem a block of 
fireclay, whicli becomes incuiide.scent when the 
current is applied. This addition not only 
secures steadiness of light, but causes the carbon 
pencils to consume at a much slower rate than is 
usual. The lamp is exhibited by Messrs Wood- 
liouse & Bnwson, 

Although eveiy one knows that electricity will 
give the most iiiten.^^e form of artificial illumina- 
tion, it is not generally realised to what an extent 
this brightness can be carried. In the Exhibi- 
tion above mentioned aie shown some fluted 
carbon rods about two inches iu diameter, which 
have been iu u.se at St Catherine’s lighthouse, on 
the coast of t?he Isle of Wight, Those arc lent 
for exhibition by the chief engineer to the Trinity 
House. They have been furnishing a light which 
is equal to that gi^^eu by fifty thousand standard 
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o&ndlea. But the ]>6wer of the lenses through 
which the light beam is oast over the sea con- 
deKises the actual liglit afforded into a ray e<[ual 
in power to six and a half million candles. 

We learn from a contemporary that anotlier 
electrical triumph lias been accompliRlied in 
London, When Mr Kdison visited that city he 
inspocteil tlu; great works of the London Kleetric 
Supply Corporation at Depilord, and expressed 
senoltkdoubts about the finccess of Mr J^eiranti’s 
plaiv ofVonveying a cuiToiit of ten thousand volts 
pressure into the lu'art <jf f.oiidnn. Mr Kdisou 
1$ an advocate of the ]o\v-teir-ion system. High 
tension, liowever, lias been demonstrated to *he 
not only possibit* under such comlitiims, hut to he 
n great success. At a n*cent general meeting of 
the company, Mr .1. S. Forbes, the chairman, 
I'eferred with exc-ii.-^able pride to the triumph 
the company had achit'\efl. He pointed out tliat 
the prophets, ui* the majority of them, had pre- 
dicted failure. The great concentric mains were 
conveying the current with the utnuist ease, and 
none of the terrible evds that •were predicted had 
shown tliemselves. d’lie company are at present 
working u]) to a capacity of thiity tlion.'^aud 
lights; and the great <lymnuos, oajiable of sup- 
plying other sixty thousand, are at jirescnt being 
adjusted before being S(‘t to work, so that in a 
short time this company will be supplying ninety 
thousand lights from a iiasc seven or eight mdes 
distant. One very remarkable fact was men- 
tioned by the cliuirmau- -namely, that 0>etween 
the dynamo at Deptford and the transformer in 
the West Dnd the loss of current is practically 
nil,’ 'idle (lucstiou of the transmission of elec- 
tricity over long distances fur power and light 
is thus satisfactorily .solved. 

A new form of cart has been patmite<I by Mr 
W. Hollingworth, of Hekington, its principal 
object being to voider the work of imnlage easier 
to the animal betvveen its shafts. Its novel 
feature is a lever whicli is actuated by the Jiorse 
in such a way that the weight of the load Is 
shifted forwfird when going up-hill, or backward 
when descending any steep gradient. 'Phere Ls 
also an uutoimdic brake attache<l to the vehicle. 

Ml* U. J Symons, 1LU.S., in refeiTing L'« the 
extreme dryness of la^t February, writes that his 
meteoiKilogical observations have been couliiim-»'is 
>for more than thirty years, and that during 
that time the mouth of Keljruary has never been 
SO free from i*ain as that of 1^31)1. The amount 
recorded for that mouth, so far as it could lie 
measured, is oae-hundredtli of an iiicli. Tliere 
was a slight sprinkle of rain in London in the 
-forenoon of the 7tli of February, immediately 
after one of those intense darknesses which are 
becoming so fiv(|uent in tlie metropolis, and 
Mr Symons placed some sheets of note-paper in 
garden so that -the raindrops might make 
thw own records, lliis they did in the form of 
inky luarkings upon the pajK-r, uliich allbnl ‘one 
more proof of the need lor diMstic measures if 
3iPl»don is to be dean enough to live in.’ It may 
bientioned that from only one place in Fng- 
did this observer receive a leturii which 
te^icakd inoi*e than 0*10 inch o( rainfall, and 
from the hills nbove Ullswater. 

, ij &me Reports upon tlie use of oil at sen have 
been published in Americn, and from them , 
seem that the masters of ^hip.i.are keenly I 


alive to the advantage of carrying oil in case of 
emergency, bo convinced are they of its efficacy 
in making rougli water smooth on the surface. 
Fish-oil is .said to be the best to employ ; but 
a combination of keruHene and linseed in one 
case gave valuable Jesuits, Quoting from these 
Reports, we .find one from the chief officer of the 
brig Mcnrnay who .says that during a gale in 
January last the vessel was hove- to, and a hemp- 
canvas bag partly fd h^d with oakum and saturated 
with oil was just allowed to dip into the sea 
from the lee rpuirler, the oil being replenished 
every two hour.s. ‘ As the ves-^-el lay (i uite easy 
and shipped no heavy .seas, it proved a great 
fiiicce.s.s.’ Tdic captain of tlio Miranthtj a JJriti.sh 
sttMUisliij), speak.s of oil liaviiig been used with 
most excidleiit efi'cct in a gale which was en- 
coiinterod in December between St Johns and 
Halifax. ‘Waves,’ he writes, ‘avouUI come hear- 
ing down ill the direction of tlie .steamer as 
though to cru.sli her ; but they no sooner reached 
the oil tiiaii tliey roll-d harmlessly past. To its 
use we ow*i; our lives and the salety or the slop.’ 

ddie great severity of the cold last winter has 
raised the (ju<‘>tiou whether fish suffer injury 
from being oiiclijsed for long periods in solid 
ice*. A eoiTe-pomlent of Ndtuir quotes a case in 
which an icebag fur application to an invalid’s 
liead ha>l been fdled in .luly from an icehouse 
whi(di had been stored with ice the jirevious 
December. The ice wois thus ,dx months old, 
and }et, wdieii the bag wois emptied after u&e, 
a little fisli was found swdmniing merrily about 
ill llie water which came from it. The ice liatl 
been oiiginally g.ithered from a poml in the 
m-ighbouiliood. Another eorrespondoiit of the 
i-ame periodical, dating from a London suburb, 
writes that in a junul there .several .^mall carp 
and iiiiuiinerabit' sti( klel>aeka were embedded m 
the ice la.^t DecemlM'i*, and that when piece.s of 
the ice \V(*i’e bn»ken up and the fisli placed in 
water they showed no sign of life. Seeing that 
the^e results arc so at variance with one another, 
it w'ould be interesting to institute experiments 
to settle the point. If hsh can really be kept 
alive at a temperature below' the freezing-point, 
a iiew' indmtry might aiise in the importation of 
Canadian salmon as [^datable a.s that wdiich is 
taken from our own rivei.s. 

It Is well known that a vaot (pianlity of silver, 
gold, uiul platinum is u.sed up yearly in pilot o- 
graphic ]n’o esse.'-, and a-’ only a .^mall percentage 
of the saltb of those metals a.s.sist in actually build- 
ing up the picture.^, the laiger quantity is genef'ally 
washed away and wasted. In large laboratories 
the re.siduea are of < oui>e .sived, and represent a 
very re.^^pee table sum of money annually ; hut it 
does not \my the small worker to be so saving of 
Ills wa.ste,y. Silviu* is still more largely employed 
than the other metals ; but tliere is now au 
indication that iiliotograplier.s may presently be 
able to look to a far cheaper metal for their 
sensitive compounds. Mr F. H. Vurley has dis- 
covenal a means of associating salts' of ii*on with 
.suitable sensitisers, and of producing from them 
films qiiibi as sensitive as those formed 11*0^11 
gelatine omulsions wdiich are used for instaU- 
taneoiKs w^ork. This cheapening of photographic 
processes vyill doubtless mark a new era in many 
of the uuinerous applications of the ait ^ our 
manufacturing processes. 
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An interesting pa^er was lately read before 
the Society of Arts, London, on tho subject of 
‘Electricity in Relation to the Human Ilody, its 
Dangers and its Uses.’ The authors of this valu- 
able paper pointed out that electrical engineers 
were apt to draw unfair inferences from the 
slight results which have often followed accidental 
electrical ('ontact, and showed that a current which 
might be harmless to A might have very serious 
results for B. These ditl'erent results would be 
probably owing to the greater moisture of the 
ekin in the one case than in tlie other ; and a 
table is given sliowiiig to what an e.\tent skim 
moisture muat be taken into account. Tliis table 
showed that with a continuous current the resist- 
ance of the skill when moist is reduced to about 
one-third of what it is when dry, and wlien^the 
skin is actually wet the resistance is reduced to 
one- fourth. Iii tho same pa[)er allusion was made j 
to a recent American invention, the object of 
which is to render painless the operation of tootli- 
extraction, and the authors stated that their ex- 
periments showed that it tines fully accomplish 
the elimination of pain, rnfortuiuitelv, they did 
nut further describe it, but it is called the ‘Dental 
Vibrator,’ 

The completion of the tele[)huiie line between . 
London ami Paris may ctiitainly be regardetl as a 
great scientitic triumpb. The tirst propo.sal for 
this now means of communication between the 
two countries came from the French government ; 
but the plans and .spccilications were made out by 
the chiet elcctrii-iau to tlui British l*o.st-ulUe<‘, Mr 
W. P. Preece, F.B.S. The lino works so jierfectly 
that there is no need to speak directly against the 
transmitter, and in all r<‘speels the sounds are far 
clearer and frt'er from extraneous noises than anj 
the local lines to which most business men are 
accustomed. As a proof of this freedom from in- 
duction noises, it may be stated that a watch at 
Dover can be distinctly heard licking in Londtni. 
The public are allowed tf» Usc the new telejilione | 
line /or three minutes’ conversation on puyneiit 
of toil francs (8s. 4d.). A clockwork arrangement ' 
records the time during conversation, ami shuts ! 
olf all communication at tlie end of the allotted j 
three minutes. Payment of another fee will; 
secure another three minutes’ talk ; Imt no pers>un j 
will be allowed to enjoy mon- than si.\ minutes’ j 
conversation on any one occasiun. 

The mania for lV)tecDon seems to be pushed ^ 
to a ridicailous extreme just now' in the United 
States, if we may believe the repoit that a tele- | 
phone cable passing through the tunnel under the | 
St (dair River from Canada has been made to pay | 
dut}^ It is also said on good authority that the 
steel cylinder used in constructing this tunnel 
was subjected to a similar payment. 

An American lady-naturalist contradicts the 
general opinion that imdes are entirely carnivor- 
ous, are exceedingly rapacious, ami will die if 
left longer than eight or ten hours without food. 
She shut a mole up in a well-ventilated box, and 
otfered it vegetable food, which it at first refused ; 
but after sixteen hours’ fasting, it was induced to 
eat bread and milk. Coarse oatmeal soaked well 
in milk, but uncooke*!, it ate ravenously. When 
released, the animal tore at the carpet and up- 
holstery of the room in the hope of linding some- 
thing into which it could burrow', eventually' 
taking possession of a woollen mitten which was 


thrown to it, and into tho thumb of which it thrUsst 
its liead. It lived in this way for three days, 
coming out of tlie mitten ocoasioiially to feed on 
its oatmeal. 

A new trade, wliicli promises to reach exten- 
sive proportions, has sprung up lately in the 
importation of butter from distant New Zealniid. 
The butter is found to k(^ep perfectly bweel if 
packed in quantities of fifty-six pounds jiml 
npw’ards, and kept at a teuii)eratin‘e not 
than forty five degrees. Many factories afe coii- 
cerned in the prodm Lion of this bultiu' from 
grass-fed milk udth the most ini])i‘ovcd appli- 
ances, ami under scientific supervision, the result 
being that the produet fetches the high whole- 
sahi piicc of one shilling per pound. When we 
arc siitrering under the jigour.s of winter, it is 
summer-time at Ni w Zealand, and the new 
butter can therefore be shipped so as to arrive 
here at a time of comparative scarcity. Tho 
colonial authorities are said to be doing tlieir 
best to develop an induKirv whidi will doubtless 
prove to be of much benefit to producers and 
consuim i’s alike. 

The New Vork Tfif>nnc lately described the 
methods of night-.signalling which are atIo])ted 
in the Ameiicaii navy, ami which difier some- 
what from tlie means employed in this countiy. 
Jn one method tbree sixtceii-camlle electric lights 
are used, one being wdiite, one green, and the 
other led. The^j three lamps are hung in tho 
jigging several feet apart, but in a \ertical line, 
and are goveined by keys, which shut off tho 
light from each at the w'ill of the opei’ator. Tlie 
green light indicates a dash, and the red one 
.uiisweis to a dot, so tliat words may be readily 
spelt out by means of the Morse alphabet, ^fhe 
u.'-e of the white liglit is not imlicatod ; but 
jnobably it is employed as an answeiing signal 
to show that similar communications from another 
ship or fnmi ihe shorii are understood. ' Another 
methotl cmplosed is to use llie search-light for 
Hashing long or shoit gleams of light u])on the 
clouds overhead. This latter plan would be avail- 
able for far greater distances than the coloured- 
lamp system, which, indeed, is limited to an 
area of about three miles. 

A year or tw'u baik, much interest was arouspd 
by the introduction of smokeless powder for 
military purposes as u ji\'al to that compoiiud 
of ‘villainous saltpetre’ which hud been iij) to 
that time iiuivei’Nilly empl«)yed. The art of 
manufacturing these new powders has de- 
veloped to such aii extent that they are now 
applied to various purposes other than warfare. 
Sportsmen speak highly of their advantages in 
reducing recoil to a minimum, with an almost 
total absence of fouling the bairel of the gun, 
and giving greater penetiatiun than black giin- 
jjow’der. Rillemeii also te.stify to the good scores 
which they cun make wdth the new ammunition. 
For blasting i)urposes, a special powder is made, 
which, in atldilioii to absence ol .smoke, has the 
further advantage of giving oil* no poisonous 
fumes during explosion. ^Jdiis latter quality of 
the new compound is also felt as a gi‘cat advan- 
tage in confined rille galleries where practice 
with a Morris tube is curried on. The Smoke- 
less Bow'der Company of London are now munii* 
facturing ammunition to suit eithei' sporting 
guns or rifles. In outw'urd appearance tke 
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powders bear very little reHembJaiice to the ex- But the evil is as rampant as ever. If all fathers 
plosive ajjeiit which in a great meiibiire they would insist on their daugliters renouncing a 
seem destined to supplant. badge which to tJiougJjtfuI men is so uncompli- , 

lu a recent paper dealing witli tJiat most last- mentary to the wearer, soiiietliiiig would be done 
ing form of decoration known as mosaic- work, to stop the iniquitous traffic in dead birds, 
and which has to some extent been revived of To facilitate the lowering of ships’ boats in 
late years, Mr T. 11. f^pcnce explained one method ease of accident, a ‘combined chock and gripe 
by which the designs are worked out, and the arrangeinent ’ has been patented by Mr W. Bell, 
tii^ pieces of glass, marble, or stone fixed in manager, Camj)eidown Shipyard, Dundee. Mr j 


their^laces. From a small design in colour, a Bell’s aiTangeinent enables a boat to be more 
fall-sized cartotju is made, and from this last, securely fastened down into the chocks, and it 
cardboard sections ol the do'.igii of a convenient can be instantaneously released ready for lowering 
size ai-e obtained by* means of tracing. With his by one man, who has merely to move a small 
eye on the original design, the operator now glues lever, without touching the ‘tackles/ ‘gripes/ or 
the fmtw, ]>reviously cut to proi)er sizes, on one ‘chocks.’ To further increase the rapidity in 
of tliese cardboards, until the v\liule ot surface, lowering the boats, patent lowering and disengag- 
perliaps tweiity inches s((uaie, is filled up. When ing gear has also becui designed and patented by 
each part of the design has been thus ir(‘ated, the same g^mtleiuan. liy it a boat can be safely 
these cardboard pieces of patchwork are laid on lowered into the water by one man. All possi- 


the iessenr^ ]>reviously cut to proi)er sizes, on one 
of tliese cardboards, until the v\liule ot its surface, 
perliaps twenty iiiche.s s((uaie, is filled up. When 
each part of the design has been thus irt'ated, 
these cardboard pieces of patchwork are laid on 


the floor or wall on a layer of wet cement, face bility of one end of the boat being low^ered before 
dowmwards, and juessed well into position. When the other is averted by both roj)e8 being wound 
the cement lia.s had time to set, the cardboard on the f^ame barrel. The windlass is situated at 
temporary sup[)ort is w^‘lshGd off, the spaces a convenient ]>oint hetw^een the davits, and by 
between the /c.s.scrai are Idled up with cement, means of a pow’erful brake one man can let down 
and finally the whole is rubbed level and or haul up the lifeboat with ease and safety, 
8moothe<l. Kxperiment.- hove recently been made with the 

SerpollelAs steam -carriage and its trials in the ‘ chock and gripe ' airangement in presence uf an 


streets of Paris have lately fojined tlie subject of { ofiicer of tin* iJoaid of Trade with very satis- 
comments in the Frcncli press, and one Journal, factory results. 

Act NatniTj gives an illustratitm (taken fj’om a 

photograph) of its outward appearance. It re- “ ~ 

sembles a phaeton without sliafts, the motor n t Y OF TIM K 

being almost entij‘el> hidden in the body of the 

vehicle. The chief feature in this new' fonq of PLENTr of Time - Plenty of Time ! 
steam-carriage is tlie boiler, wdiidi con.sists of a 0 what a foolish and ticadieioa.*! chime ! 

small metallic tube maiiitained at such a heat With wo much to see, ami .so much to Ite taught, 

that when n email .juautity of a...! the battk. «.ilh evil «ich .laj to be fo«»bt ; 

into it, steam is immediately generated iii suf- . , , , , , " ’ 

fident (immtity to start tl,.- euoino. Tims, then- " 

is no reserve of steam - it is made as required, Which sages art* seek ini;; to mark and expound ; 

and explosion is impos.sible. The' trials of this Witli work to he done in our fast passing iirime, 

novel carriage have been so successful that the Can ever there l*c for ‘ plenty of time 

police have authorised its u.se in the Paris 

thorouglihues pre-sided that the speed is kept Our schooling at most lasts a fow' score of years, 

below ten miles an hoiu’. It may be uoled that i i , • -i • . 

the peculiar coustruclioii ul the boiler allowa lor 

extra pressure to be exerted, so as to oNorcomej V' hile none aiv (juito equal, how’e or they he classed, 

obstacles or to ascend hills, ^J’Uis is ])rovided for jiulgmeuts too otten are faultily passed. 

by a liaiid-pump by wdiich an extra injection of ‘Twdxt Ktcrnity past and its future to stand 

W'ater may be made W'Uen required, and W'bkh Lihtr a child sea-surrounded on one speck of land, 

seems equivalent to liarnessiiig an extia horse to Tht*re to work out the duties that make life sublime, 

an ordinary vehicle 111 a like eme]‘geuc> . ,, . . * i ^ 

. .y . T^r , ^ ■ an. (Mi, there cun. »./t he ‘plenty ot tune 

A writer in Natam Aotes, the belhorne ’ * n ^ 

Society’s Magazine, calls leuew'cd attention to Camilla Cuoslanu. 

the diminished number of our wdld-biid.s since - - * “ ■ ---r 

the senseless pi*actice of using them lor purposc.s (MiNTllIJJtJTtfllS 

of personal adornment became common in civil- , \ ’ 

iscd England. The beautiful kingfisher is now should he addi'essed to the 

ahuoat extinct in n lnit used to he- l.is favourite -Streot MmburBb.’ 


aauosi exuncL in wuai iiseu tu juw iavuuntB x x • r • i- -u' x x >.x 

tau,;^ Ul. III III. I... vriiiik 


,* * - -1 .t should accompany every manuscript. 

. Bucklaud, who, twelve years sunl to the sj. To secure tbcir safe return if hieligibU, Ant Man o- 

writer of the paper rei erred to, 1 he ladies Jiave scaiiT.^, whether acoom pained by a letter of advice or 

taken to the kingfisbers, and they’ll have logo.’ othtTw'iac, ahunfd have me wTiter’a A^aoie and AdUve^i 

It ,is the same wdth the goldfinches and many wntte-n upon them js vviAj. 

other birds who are unfortunate enough to wear 4^//. OfFeriugs of Verse should invariably be acooinpatded 
bright plumage. Even the sw'allow.- are nut by a stamped and directed envelope, 

exempt from slaughter, ao that ^their .bodies^ may // t/,e ah(m rul^ are complied wUh, the KdUor will 

^ stuck in boniieta and liats. Many appeals do Im Ocst to ensure the mje return oj ineUgihk papers. 

tiave been made through the press to stop this . : : _ 

; ,war against our birds, and we believe a Ladies* Printed and PubliBbed by W. k R. Ch am bkhs, Limited, 
Soiciety was actually formed to protest against it. 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Eoinbobcm. 
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A CHAPTER ON CHAIRMEN. 

Of all the social duties imp(»sed upon inaukiiid, 
presup])()scd to retpiire no special training, the 
duties of Chairmanship stand out ]K‘i'haps pre- 
eminent for the perfunctory manner in which 
they are performed. To the fiilftlment of these 
duties all sorts and conditions i‘f men are ciilled 
under all varieties of time, i)lace, and circum- 
stonce. In Halls, Council-c1ianihei\s, Exchanges, 
and whfU not, men are summoned to preside 
over their gregarious feJhnv-ineii, and it is small 
wonder if they imn’e at times as ill fitted to 
cope with their audience, as that audience occa- 
sionally proves itself unable to appreciate its 
Chairman. Forgetful that the otlice is lionorary, 
tliat the unfortunate Chairman has perchance 
liad his greatness thrust upon him, that he feels 
it an honour unto whicli he was not born, 
and which he would fain have evaded, those 
under him rebel oi)enly and without mercy ; 
just as certain occupiers of the Chair, being 
dressed in a little brief authority, know, or at 
least show, no mercy to their audience. One 
of this sort will keep his auditory, if not listen- 
ing, yet in the act to listen, to his own most 
sweet voice, purling oat his platitudes beyond 
the limits of human endurance. 

Take, for instance, the Solemn Chairman : 
it is the humour of his character to be utterly 
witliout the sense of liiiinour ; he takes the 
chair as he takes life — as a tough beefsteak, to 
be got through at .some expense to the jaws, 
costing liis digestion somewhat and testing his 
temper, hut filling a vacuum, and not altogether- 
distasteful by reason of a due accompaniment 
of condiments, the buttered j)arsnips of flatteiy, 
or the stimulating Universal Relish of applause. 
The Solemn Chairman is essentially an elderly 
man ; he dresses carefully for the occasion, and 
makes notes, wliich, when the time comes, are 
a pain and sorrow to him to decipher. Then 
is he a living illustration of the proverb, that 
to err is hnnmn, for he cr — ers at every other 
word. Of preternatural gravity— and no mute j 


ever exhibited more decent dejection of demean- 
our — he is oblivious of all byjday amoiigst his 
co-mates and brotbers of the platform ; oblivious 
also, as becomes so much sagacity, of the lapse 
of so small a thing as time. Generous as Dog- 
ben-y liimsolf, be, would bestow all bis tediousuess 
upon us and all at once. Not seldom he requires 
a little extraneous aid, a certiiin amount of wire- 
l>ulling, to induce, him to execute that important 
]»art of si)eech wbicli consists in the cessation 
of it, A cough, a sigh, a change of attitude 
on the })art of some one near biiii, who feels 
perhaps his own prospective eloquence in danger 
of being curtailed by the, length of the good 
man’s liarangiu', rouses liini to consider his ])ero- 
ration,.and a conclusion js thus sometimes arriv^id 
at. Sometimes, hut not always, a check will 
now and then act like the cutting of a worm 
in two ; that which was the biil — the end, is by 
the very force of the disruption endowed with 
new lite, and hecomes another and jun-haps longer 
length of crawling sinuousness. 

A siieeeh of the nature above hinted at, we 
once heard brought to a conclusion, however, 
by a seasonable interruption which happened 
in this wise. A clerical grandee had been 
invited to give eclat to a local prize distribu- 
tion at the Grammar School by taking the chair 
and distributing the certificaU^s and awards. On 
a warm July afternoon, the boys, duly arrayed iii 
clean collars and shining faces, with eyes di-awii 
irresistibly to the ijn])o8ing array of volumes 
placed on a table on the platform, had listened 
tii-st cheerfully, then patiently, tlieii de8i>airiiigly, 
to the outpouring of the oratory with which 
their reverend tormentor was surcliarged. The 
head-master and his coadjutors .sat with Leads 
decently declined on their hands, meditating per* 
Imps their own forthcoming omtious, or putting 
as much sagacity and ease into their appearance 
as they foilnd convonieiit. Gradually the drench- 
ing from the powei'ful spray of the chairman’s 
interminable rhetoric was reducing all to a dead 
level of misery. Still lie bqre on full sail : . 
illustrations, admonitions, exhortations, streaming 
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like penitoti# fram his mast-head. Delighted man, apparently profoundly attentive, is in reality 
with the ripple and surge of his own silvery conning impromptus to be bestowed with the 
declamation, want of breath at last induced an prize on each recipient. Woe to any nnfortu- 
instant^s inteml He drew in a deep inspira- i ® 

tion: another moment an<l the sails now idly S th^StaW ’sufflSS 

flapping, would have refilled, and again he would gp^y.^ 1 ' ^ 

have been gliding over our heads, drawing deep ^ another genus is the Learned Catirnlisift':: 
furrows on our backs, when in the very nick a -man who talks (juite over ihejpfeatls of hie 
, of lime a youngsbiu’ in the front row of boys audience, and who is very much S^laudiM fori 


gave artless vent to a yawn so loud, so long, that reason, the canine race np^ein|[^onelf v 
$0 opportune, tliat smiles broke out irrepres- in tlieir love of listening to wl|i^1;the;gj^mnot i ^ 'I 

sibly among the audiems* ; tlie heads on the Quite comprehend. This leaimc|i^^un^j|Wwi]l ^ 4 

platform, decently dippexl biQbre, dived yet a ‘dose liis eyes, and socithed by the % 

1 ‘ i4i 1 4- • 4 I 1 reporters’ pencils, and nattered by tpe sii|inis-up i 

lit le lower ; a subtle eleetnc current chargal ...ppia.Le of his listeners, he ^%#Jiv#hi8-: ' 

with tlio rebellion hibml in the lines of chairs far-fetched, Tiainfnlly-%ri^ aM 

made iti^elf somehow telt ('ven by the remorse- slowly-delivered erudition. Ilis pnzzlSt-JR^a 
less rhetorician himself. He swayed to and fro try in vain to take hold of the thread of his dis- 

nnoasily, yawing as it were, tlieii fell off before course ; but it is a mass of threads, one only 

the wind, and murmuring a few hasty closing serving to remind the speaker of another. The 
sentences, sat down to the music of ringing learfiing, the waip is learning, it is dyed 

applause grain with learnii.g ; and tlie ni)plause at the 

Some of otir older readers may remen.ber that L^-amed *.;!, airman’s lecture is indeed 

m Albert Smith s lecture on Mont Blanc his bt marked contrast to this gentleman’s Chair- 

Beniard dog used to do him good service hy manshiii is that of the man whose edneation lias 
yawning aloud, and thus giving the brilliant iH*en oufstiipped by the march of time, so to 
lecturer an opportunity of making a point hy speak. TJiis same inarch of time and the power 
remarking that no Avonder the poor animal was of accumnlated wealth liave together idevated 


tired of it — he had hoard the story so often. 

Even so our little lad had as unconsciously ^^mbe as the ]>r(md position (d 0^ 
snabkd the audience to score, by breaking oil' tins auceut and loya borough of -Speca^hy- 
„ 1 • ) 4- '*1 • *1 cmn-bpliitteniig. Never but once has lie been 

mr bolemu Ohairmaua oration with a similar i^.^rd to speak dim-speolfully of so discrimiiiat- 


this ‘mereliaut' into what he never fails to de- 


paiidiculatioii. 


h(‘ard to speak disrespectfully of so discriminat- 
ing a constituency as that which elected him to 


In qiiito another light chxts he who may be do him and itsi'lf honour. On that occasion, his 
denominated the Connie (7hairnian regard fm parliamentary candidate having been unseated 
duties. The whoh^ affair is a joke ; the brisker for bribery, he was heard publicly to cliarac- 
the specclies, tlie gre^iter the laugliter, no matter tense his native Speechy-cum-Rpliitb*ring as tlie 
how raised, the greater his satisfaction. Tf hc' most ‘corrupt and immaculate’ borough in the 
be the prize-giver, lie will begin by assuring country. 

his young friends that he ean see they don’t It was our ])rivilege once to listen to him 
want any advice from him- what they want when, tilling tin* otlico of (Chairman at the 
is their prizes; he can sec the hungry glances annual meeting of a local School of Art, he 

they are casting at tlnj bountiful supply <ff ]>j*o- deemed it ncdhsary to address his audience on 

visions on the Pxble before him, ami he is not Art. Oai-efully ai'iayexl for the occasion with 
tlie man to debar tliem one five minutest from white waistcoat, diamond ring, orchid button- 
tlioir well-ctirned meal. When be, their Chair- hole, and a bandana that lie waved continually 
man, wauls his dinnev and his dinner is reafly, in front of liim like, a punkah, he cxannienced 
he likes to have it, and without any ])alaver. liis (u-ation, oracularlv, as hdloivs ; ‘Ladies and 
He would not thank any one, not even M ” gentlenn'ii — The ’and is accessorary to the eye; 
, Blank — here a bow to tliat gentleman on the without, 'and, the eye would l>e impowex- 
platform, for whose eloquence the Comic Chair- less to perdoose the numbi'ous* irnpensliless |>er^ 
i man has the greatest secret antipathy — lie wonhl formances he s^lw ’ung around him piilpably 
not even tiiank Mr Blank to coine and talk on tliese walls.’ Ah one of Shakespeare^s 
Ip him and keep him wailing for his repast clowns relies on ‘0 lord, sir!’ as an effectual 

without rliyme or reason. This possibly raises help to answer any query, so did this learned 

a laugh, and in the enjoyment of it the Cliair- speakej* rely on one word to do him yeo- 
iltoi will not improbably fall into tlie very man’s service; it was— ‘ elsewhere,’ pronounced 
flfiror lie has been deprecating, and indulge in ‘el-swear.’ It figured continually in his speech 
more lengthy and less rather than more along witli Cobbett’s Fi'encli Grammar, which 


fcpmorouB speech 


last, like tlie fly in the amber, still puzzles ns to 


When the actual distribution at last arrives, a<‘count for its whexeabouia For some half-hotxr 
je, Comic Chairman is unite in his element, or so the pupils had Ixien reminded of the advan- 
'takes care to ])osh («8 {iim.self of the list of tages available here and not available ‘el-swear;^ 
prize-takers, and while the head-master is the head-master had been congratulated on the 
^toding ^irough Lis report, and tJie more or training whicli, ‘el-swear' gained, had enabled 


cpipplilhentary— less ratlier than him to draw out native talent here— -he, him^lf 
of the Board of Examiners occupying the proud position of Chief Magisti^te 
this is taking place, the Comic Chair- of that ancient and loyal borough, felt thkt here^ 
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and not *el-swear/ lay the scene of his duties; 
and so on. And here occurred a little interlude 
which helped to graft the occasion firmer in our 

minds. . , . i 

A coadjutor on the platform having arrested 
his Worst ip’s attention by touching his elbow 
and whispering to him, the orator paustHl— with 
su8i>ended bandana— his eye roving wildly over 
his auditory. Presently tliat eye became fixed ; 
the bandana was now waved gracefully, and in 
an encouraging manner lie began again to lift up 
his voice. We should mention that there hap- 
pened that evening to be in the as8enil>ly a lociil 
antimiary and F.lt.S., a man painfully shy and 
retiring, almost a recluse, but wIjo had been 
tempted thither to witness the bestowal of #iome 
distinction on the nephew of a frieiul for some 
Architectural drawing in which lie, tlie K.R.S., 
had taken a friendly interest. Imagine, therefore, 
Mr Blankeiiey’s feelings wlieii the following 
sentence fell upon liis ears ; ‘ I am tt)ld,^ s.aid his 
Worship with gracious condescension, ‘ that there 
is’ in this room — and not where he ought to be 
on this ])lalform, but el-swear in this room, a 

f entleman as knows all about art~])’raps he’ll 
e kind enough to tell us a liltle a])Oiit it. — Mr 
Blankeney, sir, come forward, come forward \* 
Here the beckoning of the bandana was renewed 
effusively. 

Finding himself thus cruelly signalled out 
from his fellow-listeners, with every eye in the 
room fixtid on him in the death-like silence that 
succeeded that commanding invitation to ‘come 
forward!’ Mr Blankeney rose to his feet, turning 
first scarlet, Hum j)nrj)le, and shaking in every 
limb, niutb^Tcd a few iiiandil)le words of protest 
and denial; and the dooi- being luckily near at 
hand, he beat so rapid a retreat from the scene 
of his discomfiture as to sacrifice his Uaggage 
even — Ijis greatcoat, hat, and umlirella, which 
ivipedimenta a waiter recovei i'd for him some ten 
minutes later, by which time it may be presumed 
the owner had finished shaking the dust oft* his 
feet in testimony against the inhospitable breach, 
committed in his person, on the modesty of 
private life. 

Then we have had in our day the painfully 
Humble Chairman, whose whole speech is com- 
posed of egotistical proclamations of his own 
incapacity to fuiiil in any degree his exalted idea 
of the duties of ch air i nans hip. He is on the 
whole more exasperating even than the Imitative 
Chairman, wlio lias ,t?iken Mr Oscar Wilde as 
his pattern, and wlio drawls and twaddles with 
an air of mingled patronage and olleiisive supe- 
riority highly edifying to listen to. 

The best of all Chairmen that we have been 
called upon, in a tolerably long experience, to 
‘suffer and be still’ under (or to appreciate and 
be grateiul to), the best by far is the cool-headed 
business man wlio knows his work and does it, 
and ke<‘ps the platfonu-palavcring within decent 
bounds ; who smiles at flattery, and indulges in 
no ‘soft-sawder’ himself; who can hear opposite 
views to his own expounded with patience, and 
forbear even a sottQ voce ‘Hear, hear’ when his 
own ideas are expr(‘ssexl. Speaking of ‘soft- 
saijvder’ reminds us ligw large an amount of 
butter’ is expended in phitform oratory; some- 
times we have thought that each man there must 
Secipetly regard the others os enemies, whose 
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mouths — ^as in the Indian talc— must be closed 
by a little pat of' dexterously-aimed ‘ghee’ or 
fresh butter, to prevent their following them to 
their disadvantage. 

DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

By Grant Actuor op ‘ Tn All SiHALRrt,* 

‘This Mortal Coil,’ etc. 

• CHAPTER XX.— AT BAY. ^ 

Away over in Africa, the outlook was still 
gloomier. The 2.^)th ()f January had come at 
Khai'tonm. That long, long siege drew slowly 
to its close. The end was nut far off now. On 
the IBth, the fort of Oindnrnmn, beyond the 
river, had fallen bodily into the enemy’s hands. 
Starvation and disease were working their way 
rutlilessly among the remaining defeiulers. The 
Mtihdi’s troops were pressing like jackals about 
the fated city. It was whispered among tho 
faithful in the town that Faragh Pasha, who 
kept the Messalamieh (3ate, had been holding 
commnnieations with the besieger’s emissanea. 
The air was thick, as in all beleaguered cities, 
with vague Hying nuuours of suspected treachery. 
Everywhere doubt, panic, uncertainty ; every- 
where the manifold form of indefinite suspicion. 
And behind it all, the solemn reality of a certain 
fate staring them in the face. Unless relief came 
in six days more, the garrison must suiTcnder out 
of pure hunger. 

But still there was hope, for Wolseley was 
advancing. The army of rescue was well on its 
way. Stewart had readied the Abu Ivlea wells. 
The Mahdi’s forces had been defeated at Gubat. 
Brave English heai ts were eager to ixdease them. 
By strange unknown sources, by the tales of 
deserters, by the curious buzzing gossip of the 
bazaars, news of what was liappening in the outer 
world leaked in, bit by bit, from time to time 
through the wall of besiegers to the famished 
garrison. Jt was known that if’ the defenders 
could hold out for one week longer, reinforcc- 
nients would arrive in river steamers before the 
(piay.s of Khai’toum. So they hoped and hoped, 
and despaired, and waited. 

On that eventful Sunday, the 25th of January, 
while the notables of the town, pressed hard by 
hunger, were on their way to the Palace to urge 
Gordon once more to surrender at discretion, 
three Kuropeaus sat talking together in eager 
colloquy by the Pourre Gate on the south front 
of the city. One of them was a soldier in semi- 
English uniform ; the other two belied their 
nationality by their complete acceptance of the 
Arab costume. 

‘Had any breakfast this morning, Linnell ?’ 
Sir Austen asked with good-humoured stoicism, 
the frank cheery stoicism which the English 
aristocrat makes it almost a point of Jionour to 
display in difticnlt circumstances. ‘By George, 
what one would give for a British beefsteak 
now 1 Tender, juicy, with potato chips ! The first 
thing I shall do when I get back to England is 
to order a steak, grilled over the fire, and a dish 
of potatoes. Taste good, won’t it, with a. pint of 
Bass, after so many months of nothing better 
than roast donkey 1’ 

*lFhen ye get back, is itP Considine mur- 
mured half to himself, with irrepressible Celtic 
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Spirit, ^ ye get back, yoa mean ^?^rely, Sir 
Austen ; for as things go at present, I 'm glad for 
me own part I didi/t waste me precious money 
on taking a return ticket. Me poor old mother’ll 
be the richer for that same when slie comes into 
m© property after the Mahdi ’s eaten us up. 
liituiell and I had a prime breakfast, though 
—for Khartoum. A ration of gum and some 
pounflkd palm libre, and half a rat each, as well 
as a picJb of Ij»dian>meal bread.’ « 

‘You Ve in luck !’ Sir Austen echoed, smacking 
his lips at the rat. ‘J haven’t tasted a morsel to 
eat myself this morning yet d’here ’h breakfast 
waiting for me uj) at the Palace, but the fire was 
*0 heavy on the gate till ju-^t now that I ’ve had 
no time to turn and rest till this mi mile.’ 

*And what do you tliiiik of things generally 
now'PLinuell asked (piietly. ‘Shall we he able 
to hold out till Stewart’^! party arrives, or shall 
wo have to surrender under the very nose of the 
expeditionary foi’ce at tlu^ la.st moment?’ 

Sir Austen shook his liead gravely. ‘Neither 
one nor the other,’ he answered, like a soldier as 
he was, with the solemn note cjf supreme convic- 
tion. ‘Don’t suppose for a minute we're going 
to escape. The Mahdi ’s playing witli as like a cat 
with a mouse. It incj-eases his prestige to keep 
us dawdling. He knows Stewart’s force has 
reached Metamneh. He knows we can’t hold out 
till the relief arrives, Mark my words; he ’ll 
assault us to-morrow as sure as fate ; and in our 
present feeble and hungry condition, w^e can’t 
pretend to resist his miinl)ers.’ 

‘True for you I’ the Irishman put in with recdc- 
less bravery. ‘Our niggers are too empty and 
too tired to fight anny more. When Wolseley 
comes, he’ll come to liml us all beautiful 
epecimens for the (’ollege of Surgeons. 1 can 
Bee meself stuck up in a gUuss case : “ Skeleton of 
the late Mr T. A. (/onsidine ; typical example of 
the Black Celts of Ireland !”’ 

‘And if an assault’s made, what shall you do?’ 
Linnell asked with scarcely trembling lips. 

His cousin looked back at him like an English 
soldier. ‘Die fighting to the last by Gordon’.s 
side,’ he answt^red unhesitatingly. 

‘Hear, hear!’ the lri.shnian echoed with mar- 
tial enthusiasm. ‘The blood of our ancestors 
^urs us on to action. We ’ll be worthy of the 
fighting Considines of County Cavan.’ 

Linnell looked them full in the face for one 
. minute in doubt, Tlien he made up his miml 
to speak his thought freely. ‘ x\u^Um,’ he said, 
turning round to his kinsman with a frankly 
cordial air, ‘we’re cousins after all. Till w^e 
<iame to Khartoum, w^e never really knew one 
‘another. This siege has brtmght us face to face 
at last. Here, we ’ve learned to be brothers at 
h^eart, as we ought to be. * There were faults on 
l^tU sides, no doiibt--misapprehensioit% miscon- 
; eeptions, groundless fears ; but we ’ve forgotten 
: them ull| and corrected our impression^.’ 

1 / Sfr Austen seii!;eil his cousin’s hand warmly. 
♦Oharlifi,’ ho said-— * let me call you Charlie— 
you’re a good fellow, and I know it now. 

. r ^s aotliing like a siege to make men friends. 

4^11^ get back to England alive, we ’ll 

un very difi’ereut terms with one another 
j^^ttcoforth from any we stood on before we came 

; ^ iVeiy well,* Linnell went on gravely, returning 

his grasp. ‘ We ’ll fight to the last, if you will, 
with Gordon. But we needn’t make up our minds 
to die, unless the Mahdi’s people insist upon 
killing us. For my own part, I 've reasons for 
wishing to return. There are other mistakes I 
feel I should clear up. 1 ’m not a soldier, like 
you, Austen ; hut if we must be attacked, I ’ll 
stop at the gate here and fight it out like a man 
by your side. Still, I want to say one thing to 
you ; and to you, too, Oonsidine, for it’s alw^ays 
well to be prepared against all emergencies. I 
speak Arabic, and 1 know’ the ways and manners 
of Islam as well as I know’ the streets of London 
or Paris. If the w’orst comes to the worst, as 
come it wdll, stick by me both of you. If W’e’re 
all l%illed, w^ell and good ; somebody in England 
w’ill be all the richer for it. But if by any stroke 
of luck w^e should manage to survive, remember, 
you stand no chance alone ; you ’re both too 
obviously and unmistakably Cdiristiau to run the 
gantlet of the Mahdi’s forces, lint by my side, 
and with my knowledge of Arabic and of Mussul- 
man w’ays, you may get aw'uy safely in spite of 
everything ’ 

Sir Austen laid his hand gently on his new' 
friend’s shoulder. ' My <lear fellow',’ he said in a 
tone of unwonted kindness and cordiality, ‘for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t det^eive yourself about this. 
Don’t lay that flattei’ing unction to your soul. 
Make up your mind at once for the worst. Escape 
or safety is not on the cards. Dnless J greatly 
mistake my man, the Malidi means to attack us 
before lo-iuorrow morning. And if he does, 
before to-morrow' night, as sure as fate, we shall 
be all dead men. In our piescnt condition, 
resistance is useless. We may sell our lives hard, 
but that’s all 1 can understand that you may 
w'ant to got aw^ay. There may be somebody in 
England for whose sake you might wdsh to escape 
the massacre. That ’s natural, (piite. But a mas- 
sacre there ’ll be. as certain as death, and not 
a living soul in Khartoum, of the Christians at 
least, will ever escape fi'taii it to tell the story. 
We may die hard, but die w'e must, in any case ; 

HO the best thing for us all to do Ik to make our 
minds up to it well beforehand.’ 

Idiineil answered w’ithoiit the faintest display 
of omoticni ; ‘ Very well 1 ’m prepared. Gin 

1 mun d(»y, I mun doy, and there ’s no help for 
it. I ’ll slay by your side here and fight it 
out. -But Austen, one or other of us may 
happen to t'scii])e. If it ’s you, take this address 

I give you : you ’ll see wdiose it is: write to her 
that 1 never forgot her to the last : tell her 1 
began to fear 1 might somehow' have been mis- 
taken : ask her to forgive me for having evjer 
(ILtrusted her.’ 

Sir Austen took the scrap of paper in the 
sacred silence with which men receive such 
things in a gieat crisis. He folded it up rever- 
ently in Ids pocket-book without looking at it* 
Then he wrote a few' lines in pencil himself on 
a page torn out from the note- book at the end 
and iianded them over to Linnell in return. 
‘Charlie,’ he .said in a very regretful voice, 
‘you’re more likely by far to get away safe 
through this rabble of insane fanatics than I am. 
Your Arabic and your local colour hiay pull you 
through. I’ve written a word or two there to 
my wife. I ’ve told her how much I inistook 
your character, and conduct till we learned to 
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know one another here. I Ve asjked her to look 
upon you — if I should fall — as the head of the 
house : you know niy meaning. I Ve told her 
how much your companionship’s been worth to 
me. If ever you get away clear from this detest- 
able hole— by Jove, how they’re fusillading away 
at the gate now— tell her I loved her with ray 
last breath, and that my last thoughts were of 
her only.’ 

‘Boys,’ Considine said, holding his i»ist()l hard, 
‘I’m pori’y to be behind ye both in this nialtcr 
of sentiment. I’ve got no wife, and I’ve got no 
sweetheart. .But it’s not me intention to let 
meself be killed here for nothing, I tell ye. I 
shall bowl over as many of tliese niggers as I 
can: but when the fun’s all over and done, I 
mean to walk across Africa on me own lejfs, till 
I come out at (’ape Town, if need be, before ever 
I’ll let a nigger put daylight through me. So 
if ye two have any commands for home, regard 
me as the post— f’m the man to take them. 
It’s me firrum intention to be buried at j)eacc 
in the family vault of all the C’onsidines in me 
father’s own place in dear old County (’avail.’ 

As tliey spoke, Sir Austen took out his note- 
book once more. ‘Charlie,’ he said, scribbling 
down a few words on a blank page, ‘ lake that 
up for me to the Pahice to (x(jrdon. The attack, 
Ihu sure, will come from this side. I’ve been 
watching these fellows, and I see they ’re massing 
their men for the Bourre Gate. We must con- 
centrate all our forces here : and I wush I felt 
sure of that fellow Karagh.’ 

Linnell took the note and turned on his heel 
witli the (juiet gliding inovement of the true 
oriental, Considine gazed after him with an 
aiiproving glance. ‘ He ’s a good fellow that,’ he 
said, turning to Sir Austen ; ‘and it’s very gen- 
erous of him to propose to stand by you if we 
have to make our way out tlirough all these black- 
guards.’ 

‘Ami by you too,’ Sir Austen added quietly. I 

‘ By me ! Ah, yes ; there ’s no reason there. 
But to help i/oit out of Kliartoum, I call really self- 
sacrificing.’ 

‘Wliy soP Sir Austen asked, with a faint tinge 
of distrust in the tone of his voice. 

‘ Why, because, me dear sir,’ the Irbhiiiau 
answered with true Irish bhintuess, ‘if t/on were 
to be killed, and /ir were to get away, he’d he 
a bar’net of the Xbiit'd Kingdom, for he’s next 
in succession to the Linnell title.’ 

Sir Austen^ glanced up at him from his seat 
on a step with a sudden glance of suspicious 
doubt. ‘And if he were to be killed,’ he mnt- 
teml, ‘and I were to get away, I’d be next in 
succession to a far liner property than ever the 
Linnells of Thorpe Alanor could Jay claim to.’ 

‘Ye mean the pills?’ Considine suggested with 
a cautious smile. 

‘Ah, you know all about it, then,’ Sir Austen 
answered, not without some slight symptoms 
of embarrassment. ‘Yes, I mean the pills, and 
whatever thereby hangs. Charles Linnell ’s a rich 
man ; and his money ’d take the mortgages off 
the Manor without fecliim it. But I ’ll stand 
by him still, in spite of that, if he’ll stand by 1 
me ; for after all lie ’s a rare good fellow. Not 
that we need either of us trouble ourselves about 
titles or estates as things go now ; for before to- 
morrow evening, Considine, I tell you the truth, 


we’ll be all dead men in a heap together. The J 
Mahdi’ll be in possession of Khartoum by that I 
time, and he’ll treat every man-jack of iia as 
he treated Hicks Pasha’s army before us: not 
a soul will get back alive to England. Don’t 
I buoy yourself up with any false hopes of escape 
or terms. Khartoum ’s doomed, and every Phiro- 
peau life within it.’ 

/niE FAUNA AND FLORA OF VflE 
GREEK COINAGE. 

The coinage of the ancient world is a priceless 
treasury of illustraticms of contemporary his- 
tory. For nearly seven hundred years before the 
Christian era the cliief cities of the Mediter- 
ranean issued a continuous stream of engraved 
coins, wliich rellected the artistic excellence of the 
work of the sculptor and the architect. Hence 
a numismatic cabinet is a handy gallery of early 
art, and in many instances we are acquainted 
with the form of ])iiblic buildings and sculptures, 
now lost, solely through the repre.seiitations oi 
them which appear on the money of the time. 
In his description of tlie city of Potidaea, for 
example, Hei'odotus refers to an image of 
Poseidon which stood l)y the municipal gate ; 
while of Metaiuuitum he says that the market- 
place was adorned with a statue of Apollo sur- 
rounded by laurel ti’ees. Although both these 
statues have perished, we know wliat was the 
form of one of them Jrom a silver tetradrachm 
ol the period ; and of tlic other, from a stater 
i.ssued at the very time Unit the great traveller j 
was writing his fa.‘‘Cimitiug journals. The Co- 
lossus which Rliodes has lone 

since di.sa])peared ; ])ut the coins of the island 
.still, enable us to behold the countenance of the 
famous Helios, which Lucian claimed to be one 
of the sights of fintiquitj^ 

Historians have made full inse of the portraits 
of emperors and queens, the personations of local 
deitic.s, and other sources of information which 
arc alibrded by the woik of early mints. But 
the extensive series of coin-types drawn from 
the animal and vegetable world has hitherto 
been in tlie main neglected by naturalists. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty species are repre- 
sented in this way ; and in some instances the 
only direct knowledge we have of the* presence 
of particular animals in particular regions in 
pre-Christian times is deiived from some local 
coin. As a general rule, antiquaries who make 
a specialism of coin -study liave had little bio- 
logical training, and it often happens Unit their 
descriptions of organic fonu.s are inexact. Thus, 
to take one example only- coins of Agrigentum 
and Catiina, Tarentum and Hinicra, bear a fine 
type of a prawn, which is erroneously described 
in many catalogues as a crayfish. 

It goes without saying that organic species 
were as numerous in the classic world as now ; 
and the presence on Mount Parnassus to-day of 
plant.«i like the woody honeysuckle and the red 
helleboiine is a }frwri proof that they have 
always grown there within the human perioiL 
even though ignored by pre-Christian art and 
letters. But *ic is impossible to compile a good 
fauna and flora of the early ages by direct evi- 
dence of art. There are many species mentioned 
in literature whose attribution is uncertsinj, 






Vjysjyj^ :a»:d fHe^d affo^rd no pictoHal a do?en mints, mostly Italian ; and the, stag was 
etiai^^e ii|t tho ^matter. The ‘bllops* — said by as common a type as the boar. The antelope 
Lyhcena 6t Lemnos and Varro to have been appears at Croton, in the Bay of Tareutuui j and 
a delicacy |)rized by the gourmands of Rhodes the ibex in Syria and Lycia. The characteristics 
-'-cannot with certainty be identified with the of the Cretan wild-goat ‘are faithfully exhibited 
sword-fish, because that fish, striking as its form on a coin of Elyriis, The distinction between 


itim be, was ignored by Rhodian artists. 


the common mouse and the field-mouse is well 


in the second century of this era— long after shown in issues of Leuens and Metapoiitum, 
the ^poch of tl^e Greek coinage was ended — a I There is an imnortaril croun of about 


tlie of tl^e Greek coinage was ended — a There is an important group of about forty 

Greek j^iysician, Dioscorides, recorded fiv^e him- coins containing outlines of dogs, which deserve 
dred am* forty-nine plants known to him, which careful study. The interest of some of them 
bave^ been tentatively identified by KSibthorp, is mainly mythical, as witli Lielaps, the hound 
an Em^lish nhysiciau of thi.. century, who him- of Actieon, presented to Cephalos by Procris ; 
self coliected four times as many species as his or with the dog of Segeste, wliich symboli.sed 
great nredece.ssor. But when the fact is con- the river Crirnisus. Jbit there are enough to 

eidered, that only thirty-three oF these plants show^how extensive were the ti})erations of the 

are drawn by contemporary mint artists, it will dog-fancier in early times. The '' >ins afford 
not be surprising to fiml that oven Sibthorp, no evidence of the development of a spaniel, 
who knew tlie botany of tluj Mediterranean area there being no cxainjde of a ])enduloiiB ear, or 
better than Dioscoridcs, was doubtful as to many j of a mastiff, though bulldogs were uiuloubte'”-' 
of his attributions. While arc) uiic coins are j known in the arenas of Jiiiperial Ro*uc. 

instructive to the biologist in imlicating the | they prove concliisive^v — wdiat is shown, inUi. 

localities of particular species at definite periods, j by the less M,rtistic ju'oducts of Egyptian picto- 
and 80 lightening the lank of tracing the migra- | graphy — that the ancients had finir kinds 
tion of Jiving things, there are several circum- ] dogs — the wolf-dog, the hound, the greyhoum 
Btancea wiiich seriously imjmir the value of coin- ' and the terrier. Tha Umbrians bad their iiolf- 
evidence in this matter. It was very usual fur ; houndn, the Apulians of Asculum their g]*oy- 
Colonists, such aa those who migrated from hounds, the more rugged hunters of the Tuscan 
Corinth, to adopt for the devices of their coinage j forests their fox -dogs. 'I'lie favourite dog of 
those to which they were accustomed in the j Artemis J.aplina, as on coins of Patrm'^aiKl 
money of the mother city, an(l it was a common j Sjuirta, was a greyhound ; while Acta‘ou’s dogs 


of about forty 


Em^lish nhysiciaii of tin., century, who him- of Actieon, presented to Cephalos by Procris ; 
f collected four times as many species as his or with the dog of Segeste, wliich symboli.sed 
at nredece.srfor. But when the fact is con- the river Crirnisus. But there are enough to 
ered, that only thirty-three of these plants show^liow extensive were the ti})erations of the 
drawn by contemporary mint artists, it will dog-fancier in early times. The '' >ins afford 
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bmis— as did Perintli US, which Hercules is fabled j all the luxuries of the ancient world were 
to have founded— oiler no information as to the j brought, it^ poodles. Further ])ursuit of tliis 
geographical distribution of that half-mythical line of inquiry would jirubtibly throw some 
species. Similarly, the mou.'ie and the snake, useful light ujKm the direction of canine donies- 
thc raven and the. hawk, the wolf and the gross- tication. 

hopper, the laurel and the olive, all of which It is interesting to find on a coin of Central 
were sacred to Apollo, often appeared on coins, Italy a very good ivpresimtation of a coni)le oi 
not because they v^ere specially abundant in fighting cocks, which, if Martial be any guide, 
the neigh Iwurhood or tlic cities from which the may have come citlier from Rhodes or Tanagni ; 
money issued, but bec.ause those cities worshipped though the cockpits of Dardaiuis, on the Helles- 


Apollo under one of his many forms. 

For it lUUMt not l>e supposed that archaic mint- 
mastors were observers of Nature fur her own 


pout, to \\hieh an tdectrum coin of the time of 
tile TaiHpiins bears witne.ss, must liave been 
supplied by harul breeders. (a)in outlines of 


Bake, At first, the mints were a monopoly of birds arc a fruitful source of confusion. At 
the prieEftly orders, to whom eagle.s and tortoises least four sj>tcies — the lamniergoier, the golden 
though the number of feathers in the Nving ; eagle, tlie os})rey, and the Arabian vulture, 
or of plates in the shell was accurately drawn of which al: but the last occur in Homer - are 
^wero nothing but myth types. For this reason known amongst numisiuati.sts under the general 
there are many living things wliich must liave term eagle. No attemj>t is made to diatmgiiish 
attracted the attention of the ancients, and wliich the owl.s. The osti’ich appears only on tlie later 
yet do not happen to appear in the art records Byzantine coinage. The best drawn bird-type of 
they have handed down. Bats were known in all is the swan, notably on the magnificent 'issues 
W<^te rn Asia as far back as the time of Homer, of Oamariiin, Terina, and Clazoineme. 
ftlthoilgh they do not appear on any coin ; and The Bay of hestuni, on the w^est coast of 

imported into Baljylon, Carthage, and Italy, and Thurium, in the Tarcntine Gulf, 
before it occurred to some Egyp- were the headcpiartcrs of the tunny fishery, as> 
inoneyer of the beginning of this era to a fine series or coins of those cities serves to 
them on his issues. show. The skate-fish must have been frequently 

would expect to find the commoner quad- hawked in the market-place of Cranium by 
Up^ar in priifusioa on the mint issue.s Ionian fishermen, for a fine Augustan coin- type 
ftucietit world : yet the weasel and jackal, of that species bears traces of close study oil 
besides the bat, are mentioned by Homer, a well-grown specimen. A well-drawn species 
altogether by numismatic art ; and appears upon the money of the town of Gela, ott 


altogether by numismatic art ; and appears upon the money of the town of Gela, ott 
bear appears once only, on a solitary the southern coast of Sicily, Tliia is generally 
ll^i|iury caiu ot ]!*fnntineia, in the nioiintain called a fresh-water fish, as Gela w’iis named 
n of Arcady, The boar was used by after the river of that name ; but it is as likely 
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be the cbrypbene, a marine species, which 
gave rise to the fable of the maiiy-tiiited skin 
of the dying dolphin. The true dolphin still 
infests the Adriatic and the ^gean, as it has 
done since history begrtu ; and the cities of the 
Corinthian Gulf and of the Bay of Argolis, not 
to speak of Syracuse, frequently used this species 
for their types. The similar form found on the 
coins of the Cephaloiiian town of Pale might 
perhaps more accurately be described as a ])or- 
noist. It is curious to find the money of Kertch 
bearing the device of the sturgeon, which is 
fiti'i) met with in the rivers of South Russia. 

Lequen'- which the invertebrate 

animals -artists sliows the care- 
ful iidy then in use. '•llio 

iM’ w. -1 ap|i^ til. -5 jii the Cam]){iiiian didrachms 
of was ciiltivated in Lake Averiuis. The 

V'li. Vies’ of th- British Museum cata- 

ar“ a o*' pecten. Sepia was found all 

' {Aiic it, i.,'v.aiteiTu.ican, fitJ was us^d by mint- 
mast..,s ai> lar apart as Euba-a an^'' Sicily, Etruria 
ami i’M'entuni. Star-fisli and crabs were com- 
mon types oil the coins of South Itilv ; locusts 
and gj’aj.shoppers, cicads an 1 sci pious, on those of 
1 'Sicily, Bees and wasps, some oJ lliem ilitiwii with 
I all the care of u Bewick, appear on the money of 
I a score of cities, and a butterfly on a solitary 
I Rliodian issue. The most curious typ^ oi iiny 
of this kind is one adopted by the island of 
Ciinolos, one of the Cyclades. 'J’his island 
abounds in fo&siliferous chalk ; and its coins 
bear representations of echini, jierluips tlie only 
instance in classic art in which fossil remains 
have attracted the eye of the artist. 

The illustrations of plant-life wliich appear 
on Greek coins prove that the die-sinkei’s of 
old (lid not aim at the production of a mere 
coin- picture. Tlie loveliest flowers which graced 
the slopes of Atlios or the Apennines were 
powerless to woo the heart of the money er, 
Creek art vi'as supreme in its animalism, its 
[ sensuonsness of line and contour; it had but 
i an indilVerciit eye for the naturalism of floral 
1 benuty. One has but to compare the obverse 
I with the reverse of that gold coin oi Rhodes 
I which cs one ot the 'triumphs of Hellenic art, 
to perceive tlie streugtii of this distinction. The 
head of lleiioa i( in •oiuparahly superb; but the 
r ..e is r ])r>. . conventional flower, whicli, but for 
its history, could scurcel v cluiin be a rose at all. 

O' the *hirty-i 'ire< plant speck Miich occur, 
scarcely x.ae is intere.sting for itself, it may h** 
iivHibted whelht. a fifth-century coin of Phone 
does indeed repre^^nt tlie hellebore, as is declared 
by tlie British Museum catalogue. That species 
lias not been met with in the Peloponnese in 
modern times ; and its striking flowers slioukl 
make ,a much finer sliow'^ than they do on the 
coin in question. The poppy which frequently 
appe.'irs must be the opium plant. The rose 
was claimed by sixteen cities at least ; though 
the best types, as one would expect, are furnislied 
by the island of that name (Rhodes). Europe 
did not then know the double rose, which is 
the flower of English heraldiy. The parsley of 
Argos and Caulonia was probably our English 
parsley ; that of Selinus is said by one writer 
to be the wild celery. The honeysuckle, of 
.which the finest specimens, as of many other 
organic forms, appear on the Metapontiue coins, 

fe'V , 


is always conventionalised. Tlie olive, laiirei, 
ivy, an(l vine make quite a show on the money 
of all cities, thanks to the popularity of Bacchus. 
The myrtle, if an obscure issue from Argolis 
of the time of Septimus Sevenis be excepted, 
is notably absent. Tlie fig of Sicily and 
Minor, the common F, carica is less frequently 
met with than would be expected. The oat 
and willow, fir and poplar, palm and cypress, 
are found scantily. Some of the most iamous 
plants of classic literature, as the hemlock and 
the asphodel, are not represented at all. 

But while flowers and leaves fell outside the 
special scope of the artistic genius of Greece, 
biich attempts as were made by its mint ai‘tists 
to repreK^mt them did not in the main oflend 
against the rigid canon of naturalism. It is 
instructive to compare the sordid convention- 
alism of later coinages, or even tluit of contem- 
porary Rome, with the fidelity to truth which 
is the Icvsson of all Greek art. The rude devices 
on the native issues of i>re-Roiuaii Britain are 
the more couteiiiptible because tlioy degraded 
imitations of tlie Macedonian slaters of tlie 
second Philip, whose well-drawn horses became 
on the British mint dies a mere jumble of lines 
and dots. 

A.ie closest imitation in recent times of the 
ancient manner is to b(i found on the traders’ 
tokens of two centuries ago. But the cocks 
and bulls and doves of these curious moneys 
arc mere effigies by the .side of the work of the 
Hellenic die-sinker ; for the coins of Greece 
were in many instances the product of her 
greatest artists; and not the least of their tri-, 
iiiiililis is to be found in that huge scries of 
miniature high-rcliofs which with traiiH(*endent 
skill portray some of the animals and plants 
which peopled the ancient world. 


A BURMESE (ENONE. 

By E. IK Ci/MiNCi. 

IN FC^UIi CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 

‘At last!’ AVith this exclamation of gratitude, 
Mr George Faniwood, Assistant-superintendent 
of Police at Sliwaydoungyee, laid •down the brief 
official note which the weekly mail-launch had 
just brought him. 

For five years he had been stationed in this 
tiny village on the banks of the Salween River ; 
and for the last tviO he had besieged the ])oUce 
authorities with applications for a ‘transfer’ to 
some less solitary post. There was not another 
European living within fifty miles; and for 
months together Mr Faniwood never had a 
chance of speaking his mother-tongiuj. No 
wonder the curt direction to ‘hold yourself in 
readiness to come dowm to ^laulmain as soon as 
Assistant-superintendent Andenson shall arrive 
to take over cluirge of your station,’ gave him 
profound satisfaction. When would Mr Aiider- 
son come? That w'as the only question now. It 
W'ould not be long before he put in an appearance, 
George Farnwood told himself confidently ; the 
Inspector-general of Police was not in the habit’ 
of giving his subordinates extravagantly liberal 
notice \vnen he required them to move. 

‘ It ’s a shigular thing that they should give me 
a transfer just no wV mused the young man as he 
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thr^Mr himeelf into a long-armed chair and picked 
up a hitiidle of newspapers. * I haven’t sent off a 
report for weeks that has not containeil reference 
to this confounded dacoit gang that’s hovering 
about the district. If I’m good for nothing else, 
j I know ever}" inch of the country round, and 
' rnfhaus like Boh Tsine are afraid to conic near 
. me. It is a little strange.’ 
j *Boh,* or ‘('hief’ Tsine had excellent reasons 
[ for a^^iding Mr h'arnwood, in spite of that 
.gentleman's modesty. Kvery hudmash or bad 
character in the great Tenasserim division of 
I Burma knew him well as the officer wlio had 
i walke<l alone up to the, hut wliere the desperado 
Boll Tiian lay concealed, and having called upon 
; him to surrender, had sh(»t him dead in the act 
j of raising his gun. It was somewhat unusual for 
the (r<wernment to remove such an oflicer from a 
disturbed district at a critical moment ; but wlien 
Mr Farnwood opene<l a copy of the Uangooti 
Gazfitte he found in liis budget of papers, lie dis- 
covered an item of news which threw some light 
upon the matter. 

For some time past a storm hat! been brewing : 
between King Tlieelmw and liis British neigh- 
bour.'?. 0(?rtain high-handed measures which the 
agents of the Burmese monarch had adopted 
towards English traders in his doniinions had 
called forth remonstrance from the local govern- 
ment. Reparation had been demanded, and 
refuse<l. Avarning had been sent to the court 
of Mandalay, and received wdth insulting scorn. 
And at last the patience of liritain was exhausted, 
and an ultimatum had been despatched. 

*That means war,’ wa.s Mr Farnwood’s com- 
ment as he read the new.s ; ‘ and w’ar means 
annexation of the Upper Frovincc. - Hooray ! 1 
will bet .any money they mean to send me up 
there. They promi-sed me promotion after the 
Boll Than affair.’ 

He throw doivn the paper and rubbed hi.s 
hands gleefully. To e.scape from Shvvaydoungyee 
! wnis dedightful ; but the prospect of spending a 
few tnoiith.s amid the gaieties of Slauluiain, 
or possibly Rangoon, prior to being sent on a 
, mission winch \vovdd offer splendid opportunities 
for gajuing di.stinction, filled him with uncontrol- 
lable joy. He ^tood up in the veranda of the 
bare bungalow and fairly danced with exultutiou. 

‘Thekin !’ said a sweet voic e from the bottom 
of the stairs, ‘may I come up'?’ 

‘Hallo, Mall Mee !’ replied Mr Farnwood, 

S nising in his pm de joie, ‘ Come up, come up. 
ow are you this evening?’ 

There wai a clatter of sjindals throwm off, and 
moment later a young Burme.se* girl stood in 
' thd venmda— a pretty girl, according to the Bur- 
!, iUeSie fitanrlard of beauty. Mah Mee’.s complexion 
was a uniform pale copper ; her .face wms (juite 
^Und ; her eyes were black and almond shaped ; 
%nd ber figure, set off, rather than concealed, by 
• ibo tamein or skirt whbdi enveloped it from 
; ^ knee, showed perfectly rounded out- 

; K; *yottr honour is very happy,’ remai ked Mah 
;iittteAvith the unconventional candour of her race, 

B y are you happy ?* • 

^ going to Maulmain,’ replied Mr Fr.ni- 
l & Burmese. ‘1 am ordered to leave 


;|;SSw*iydoungyee very^soon.* 

Hall Mee’s face, which bad rented the bright- 


ness of his, suddenly became serious. ‘When 
will your honour return V she asked in tones of 
anxiety. 

‘Never, I hope— never any moreJ’ He almost 
sang the words in his happiness. 

‘ A-a-a-h ! ’ exclaimed the girl, sinking upon her 
' heels against the veranda balirstrade. Her face 
grew a paler yellow, but Mr Farnwood did not 
observe tlie change. 

‘ Yon will be sorry ?’ he incpiired carelessly. 

But Mah Moe could not answer. Ever since 
Mr Farnwood had taken np hi.s quarters in the 
village he h.*ul been her friend ; from the twelfth 
year of her .^ge, when she first made his acquaint- 
ance, slie had enjoyed the ‘run of the house.* 
Nevur an afternoon, when ho was in Shway- 
doungyee, but Mali Mce might be found in the 
veranda of the bungalow, squatting at his feet and 
talking to him, or lioaring stories about English 
people and their country beyond the sea. She 
missed him sorely when duty calleil him away 
into the jungle ; and :iow he to leave Shway- 
donngyee b r ever. Sorry ! and she loved him 
witli all her .‘^imple, half-savage heart. 

The gong hanging in the police thannah or 
fitiition clo.se by rang out six o’clock .as Mah 
IMoe sat .staring at Iiiru in .silence ; and Mr 
Farnwood put on hi« co.at to go and perform his 
hi.<'t routine duty for the day. 

‘You w'ait here,’ he said to her as he ran 
down the stairs. ‘The little fireship brought me 
some ice, and vou shall have some when i come 
back.’ 

Mah Mee loved icc as an English girl does 
chocolate ; but the prospect of getting a bit did 
not appeal to her just now ; and as .soon as Mr 
Farnwood disappeared into the thannah she ro.^e 
from her place and glided rnpidly out of the 
house, to seek her mother’s mat hut at the far 
end of the village, wliere she could weep 
unseen. 

‘Now, ]\loung Ijouk,’ said George Farnwood 
to tlie stunly Biirman police sergeant who 
received him with a profound shikok, ‘you 
keep your eyes wide open to-night We have 
nuudi mqney here, and eveiy one in tlie district 
knows it. If Boh Tsine ifnd In's gang arc any- 
where about, they may take it into their heads 
to pay us a visit.’ 

Moiing Louk smiled. That wa.s very unlikely 
to happen, he sai<l. I’oh Tsiue wmdd be much 
afraid to c^ nie near Tliarnwoo’ Thekin after the 
way he hud killed Boh Than. 

‘ Don’t be too sure,’ replied hie superior. 
‘Beat the gong every half-liour, to show you 
are awake.’ 

Moung Loiik promised obedience ; and Mr 
Farnwood, having received the keys of the iron 
chest which did duty as the local trepury, 
inspected the row of Snider rifles in the arm- 
rack against tlie wall and went back to the 
bungalow to his dinner. 

‘Mah Mee!’ he c.alled, as he glanced round 
the veranda—* Mah M[ee!’ But, much to his 
astonishment, there was no reply. ‘ What has 
come over her?’ he wondered, as he sat down 
to the meal his Burmese ‘boy’ set before him. 
‘I never knew Mah Mee run away like that 
before, particularly when I had ice for her.!; 
He did not give the young lady’s sudden dis- 
appearance mi^cU thought, however; the 
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had brought him long letters from home and 
a large bundle of newspapers ; and these sup- 
plied him with ample occupation until bedtime 
at ten o’clock. 

Nor had he leisure to weigli the matter when 
he rose next morning at sunrise. Alarming 
news had been brought in about the diicoit 
gang, and Shwaydomigyee was in a state of 
timid excitement A man had arrived from 
Kyaiksan, thirty miles away, bringiim intelli- 
gence that Boh Tbine had attacked and burned 
that village on the previous day. There was 
no room to doubt the truth of his story ; liis own 
back corroborated it lie had been caught by 
the dacoits and Hogged witli a split bamboo for 
refusing to surreiuler money he did not p^issess. 
Where Boh Tsine might be at this moment, the 
unfortunate fellow was unable to say. As soon 
as that rullian released him, he went and hid in 
the jungle till the dacuits liad gone ; and when 
it got dark, he set off, and ran all the way to 
Shwaydomigyee. 

George Far u wood did not waste time in cross- 
examining the refugee : he left him to the care 
of the sympathetic villagers, find ordered a light 
canoe to be got ready at once ; and half an 
hour after the man had appeai*e<l, two of the 
strongest paddlors in the village were skimming 
down the river, bearing a letter to the iiolice 
authoi'ities at Thatone, fifty miles away. liuving 
sped them on their journey, Mr Farnwood took 
his next step. He selected the four constahles 
,iu whom he thought he could place most reliance, 
and having supplied them with ten rounds of 
ball cartridge apiece, sent them to patrol the 
jungle- path which led to Kyaiksan. lie had 
only twelve men altogether ; and even had he 
been able to trust them, could not venture to | 
send a detachment to seek the dacoits. He 
could only take precautions and act on the 
defensive until the reinforcements for which lie 
had sent, arrived. 

The patrol went out., unwillingly enough, and 
the anxious superintendent went iu to snatch 
a hasty meal. Tlie October sun was high in the 
sky ; but not a man had ventuivd out of the 
village to follow his daily work in the rice-ffelds. 
The ‘paddy’ land belonging to Slnvaydoungyee 
lay a tew hundred yards off', through the jungle 
and out of sight ; and no one dared show him- 
self in the open wliile dacoits were known to 
be so nehr. All remained ut home to squat 
about the rough brick-paved street, where they 
smoked, chew'ed betel, and recounted bloo<i- 
curdling tales of dacoit ferocitj^, of which it is 
fair to say there were only too many well 
authenticated in currency. 

The day wore on ; but no fresh inlelligcnce 
arrived to relax or imtrease the tension. George 
Farnwood, having relieved the fir.st patrol with 
other constables, went to his room and threw 
himself on his bed to obtain a little sleep, for 
be knew that he must be on the alert during the 
,,, ensuing night. Moung Louk might be trusted 
during the day ; but when dark clo.sed in, any 
little courage lie possessed would ooze out of 
th^l tips of his fingers at the first sign of alarm. 
He slept longer than ho intended ; and when 
^ he awoke and went into the veranda, the sun 
hid already sunk out of sight behind the lofty 
pegoda^crowned cliffs on the other side of the 


river. As he looked out over the village, he ' 
became aware that unusual stillness reigned there ; 
and realising at once there was something amiss, , 
snatched up his revolver belt and buckled it 
round him as he ran down-stairs. He found 
the place deserted. In every house, smoky 
oil lamps blazed, while mats and pillowfe were 
spread on every floor as if in readiness for 
guests. Only two aged women remained in the 
village ; they were busily engaged cooking lingo 
pots of rice, ami slubbtirnly refused to answer 
questions. George Fain wood turned from them 
and strode htick to the thannuli , lie understood 
what this peculiar state of affairs implied. 

‘Moling Wall,’ he said, addressing a young 
policeman who wore a rcil ‘good-conduct stripe" 
on the sleeve of his blue serge uniform coat, 

‘ when did the news of Boh Tsine come V 

‘Your honour,’ replied the man, crouching on 
his lieels, ‘two liouis ago, Moung Hpay, son 
of Moung Gyee, came in from seeking the 
buffalo he lost yesterday. Tie met in the jungle 
a .stranger, who said to him: “To-night, Boh 
Tsine and his mi ii uill eat their rice at Shway- 
doungyoe.” Then Moung Hpay came quickly 
home and told the pe(*ple.’ 

‘And every one i?in away?’ 

‘Your honour, all but Mali Tsan, Mali Way, 
and the policemen.’ 

Mall Tsiin and iMah Way were the two old 
crones who had been left behind to get dinner 
reaily for the dacoils. 

‘Where is Moung Louk?’ inquired Mr Farn- 
wootl with forced calm, 

‘ Here he is now returning ; he went to relieve 
the patrol.’ 

Another tiial for the unlucky superintendent. 
As the sergeant and his following came within 
the radius of the lantern iu the thanniihy each 
man was seen to be carrying two rilles. The 
patrol had relieved itself. 

Aloung Louk explained how they had found 
the arms ‘piled’ on the path with bayoueta 
and cartouche boxes near, to deaf ears. Mr Farii- 
wood’s rage held him dumb ; he could not trust 
himself to speak for long after the man had 
linished his story ; hut when he did, his voice 
w^as even and steady. ‘Go up to iiiy I’oom,* 
he .'^aid to the wugeant, ‘and bring down my 
gun and the cartiidge bag; bring also a long 
chair from the veranda.’ 

Moung Louk soon retuined with the article.«i, 
and Mr Fainwocd settled down in the tharuwh 
for the night. He dared not let the-'^e craven 
cowards out of his .sight for a moment now ; and 
brave though he was, he slirank from the thought 
of sustaining the onslaught of thirty or forty 
dacoits with only eight trembling constables to 
back liim. There was no alternative, however; 
he had his chair placed across the cii trance to 
the thannuh, that no one might leave without 
permission, riul liaving told the men they might 
go to sleep if they pleased, sat down to wait and 
watch. 

The crescent moon rose in the purple night- 
sky, and shone down through the softly-curving 
palm bouglis upon the desolate village. ^ The two 
old women had disappeared, no doubt into some 
hhling-place whither their friends had already 
gone ; not even a pariah dog skulked among Uie 
mat huts. The earth -oil lamps burned low* and 
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dim from ttie open houses ; but not a sound save 
the scream of the crickets and the screech of an 
owl disturbed the stillness. An hour passed. The 
COttfetablefi within w»ere sleeping' soundly despite 
their fears. Two hours ; and George Fariiw'uod, 
strainiug his eara to catdi some warning sound, 
heard tlie distant crackling of twigs in the jungle. 
He sat upright and held his breath to listen ; 
his heart beat more rapidly, for now he felt 
rather than heard the long-drawn howl whose 
portent he knew’ so \v(dl. The ducoits had 
come. 

The men sprang to their feet and seized their 
arms. Mr FarnwoLid caught up Die fowliiig- 

E iece beside him and tliiaist in a coujde of 
iickshot cartridges. Then turning out the light, 
he gave his orders in a low distinct voice, and 
led the way out to tlic raised roadw’a 3 % aiu'oss 
which ho formed the men, that tlieir fire might 
rake the village street. 

‘Kneel!’ lie commanded, as a second yell 
came from the tliickets at the far end of the 
village, ‘lie steady, men !’ For, as lie spoke, a 
horde of dark-s>kiimeJ figure.^ broke from the 
jungle and rushed forw’ard, redoubling their 
cries. 

‘Fire!’ A ragged volley belched forth, and 
ehrieks of pain told that more than one shot had 
gone home. The smoko from his men’s rilles 
rose, and show'ed Mr Furnwood the dacoits rang- 
ing themselves in a rude species of formatiou. 
Their advance had been checked, and he saw his 
opportunity. ‘(Joine!’ he cried, springing for- 
W’anl to lead the charge. ‘Follow mo ! — Ah !’ 

He might well exclaim. Scarcely hud he 
taken three steps, wdien he trod upon a loose 
brick in the treacherous path, and full heavily 
forward on his face. • At the same instant hall 
a dozen khots were fired by the dactuts. 

‘Killed!’ shrieked a constable, a.s their leader 
fell. There w’tis a ringing clatter of fireaims 
falling, and a wild scurrying of bare feet. AVhun 
George Farnwood recovered the breath his fall 
had knocked out of biin and sat up, ho found 
himself alone. Hu glanced over his Bhouhlcr. 
The lamps, still sluiiiug dimly from the liiits, 
showed the dacoits drawn up, shaking Dioir 
weapons and howling defiance. Looking from 
compamtive liglit into darkness, they had not 
seen the flight oi the police, and were evidently 
mcp^icting tlieir onset. 

, He half rose to his feet, but fell again with 
41 suppressed cry of dismay : he had sprained his 
HUkle so severely that he could not put Ids foot 
to the ground. He paused a moment before 
Jlioving again, and great drops of perspiration 
ifitobd out upon his brow as lie realised how 
aespefate was his case. He took his resolve more 
by instinct than thought. Gi'opi ng about on 
and knees till he recovered his gun, he 
COlltHved'to liobble over the short distance which 
,lfep#atfed iiini from the bungalow. At the foot 
he stopped to re.st and look back 
ducoits. They were still aivuiting their 
but their yells were less turbulent, and 
iSb# i^^tned nonplussed by the inaction of the 


T1 soon understand it/ muttered Mr 
to himself as he began to climb the 
F A movement in the veranda above 
stop, and sent his hand to hi^ 


holster. ‘Mah Mee !’ he ejaculated, as he recog- 
nised the figure which approached the stajra 
‘What are you doing here? Run away at once 
and hide in the jungle. Go out the back way ; 
there ia plenty of time.’ 

‘ 1 will go if your honour comes with me,* 
replied Mali Mee. 

‘I can’t run awa}’. Besides, I have hurt my 
foot, and can’t walk.’ 

Mall Mee did not stop to ask questions ; she 
ran . into the dining-room and brought out a 
chair, which she set down by Inni. 

‘Koiv, see here,’ he began, trying to speak 
sternly; ‘you must be oil’ at once. The ducoits 
will kill you if you stay.’ 

Bift Mall Mee sank upon her heels beside him, 
and begged him to let her remain. She could 
load his guns for him ; she could fight beside 
him ; she could not leave him alone. 

‘1 am much afiuid of the jungle at night,’ she 
concluded in a quavering voice. ‘Your honour, 
let me stay with you.’ 

Renewed howls from the dacoits attracted Mr 
Farnwood’s attention at this moment. They had 
broken tlieir rank.s and W’eru advancing cautiously 
from lioiise to bouse, peering into cacli, and 
probing tbu mat walls with sj^cars and dtihs in 
search of hidden villagers. 

Kneouragod by the immunity with wliicli they 
were allowed to loot the villnge, the dacoits look 
heai t, and presently a tall man bearing a gun, and 
lollovvcd by half a dozen of the gang^ came for- 
ward and halted just outside the village. They* 
were evidently unwilling to nppmach too near 
the thannnh, whose Bhades might conceal the 
police. Jtecognising that the ‘ball’ was about 
to coiniiience, Mr Farnwood sent Mah Mee into 
bis room to bring out the iwo dahs whieh hung 
there; \\heu once the fight began there would 
be no time to collect weapons. ! 

‘ Bring a torch !’ was the O'der he heard given | 
by the chief. A man ran into the nearest hut, 
aiid emerged with a roll of mat he had kindled, 
and wdiicli he sw’ung to and fro to coax into a 
blaze. The light silhouetting the dusky forms, 
gave Mr Farnwood a chance ; and before the 
torch “bearer could obey his chief’s or^lers to tlirow 
the brand forward, two shots rang out from 
' the bungalow’ veranda and two ducoits went 
down. 

j With a roar of rage, the whole gang left the 
agreeable pfistime of h toting ami inaOe a dash 
towniths the bouse. They knew tbo-se two shots 
meant that (Uily the Englishman was left in the 
village ; they could make short work of him by 
himself. 

‘Stand behind me !’ said Mr Farnw’ood, wheeL 
ing round his chair to command the stairway. 
‘Load my gun when I give it you, and don’t be 
frightened.’ 

The narrow staircase was iiow^ thronged wdth 
dacoits wdip strove to pirns their W’ay upw'tti‘d. 
Boh Tsine came lirst hurling shouts of defiance 
at the loudest pitch of his voice. ‘Fire at me!V 
he yelled, beating his breast ‘Fire at me! I 

am gun-proof ! Fire * He broke off with a 

gurgling sob, and fell back on the heads of hil 
men. shot through the chest. 

A number of the ducoits had taken their 
position below, to fire up into the Veranda' ; but» 
j thanks to the deep eaves which secured it almost 
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total darkness, their shots flew wide, and left 
Mr Farnwood to deal with those who were 
struggling on the stairs. His gnu discharged, he 
passed it to Mah Mee to reload ; and throwing 
up his revolver, emptied its contents upon the 
tightly-wedged crowd with terrilile eflect. Dead 
and living were hea^ied together in ever-in- 
creasing confusion. As the foremost fell, others 
forced their way past them, and met their late 
in turn. The dacoit marksmen without were 
dismayed ut the failure of their guns to kill this 
white man. And by-and-byc the mob retired, 
leaving their chief and seven men dead or dying 
on the stairs. 

The first attack had failed. !Mr Farnwood sat 
down in his cliair and set to work to reload 
his revolver. The dacoits drew off to the river- 
bank, and siiuatted in a circle to hoUl a council 
of war. Presently two men left their companions 
and walked along the bank past the hamlet ; 
and a few minutes later, a column of smoke 
rose from a distant hut, and a fierce burst of 
flame broke out. The dacoits had fired the 
village in hopes of smoking or burning out the 
occupants of tlie hiingalow. 

Mr Farnwood smiled scornfull}’. ‘Like their 
carelessness,’ he said to himself; the wind sets 
the wrong way.’ 

But the brilliant light of the burning huts 
illuminated every corner of the house, ami placed j 
him at a new and serious di^a(l vantage. Had 
the dacoits not been convinced tliat he had some 
potent talisimiii against death by gunshot, they 
ihiglit have resumed their lire from the sheFter 
of the jungle, and killed him witli perfect safety 
to themselves. Fortunately, ammunition was 
a scarce commodity aimmg them, and they were 
disinclined to waste it on a man who might be 
readily killed with cold steel. They were in 
no hurry to renew the assault, however, and the 
village was in a blaze, wliich lit up the country 
for mile.s round before they again began opera- 
tions. They had no idea of making a direct 
attack this time ; for, with a sinking heart, Mr 
Farnw'ood saw them separate into two parties, 
one of wdiich started to w\alk duw’ii the river- 
bank while the other remained stationary. 

‘ It is all over with us,’ he thought ; * the 
blackguards mean to rush the house in front and 
rear,’ 

But a long time elapsed before ‘the dacoits 
mustered up courage tu carry out their new’ plan ; 
and the first faint signs of dawn w’ere visible in 
the sky, when the splintering crash of a door 
broken in warned Mr Farnwood to unsheath his 
dah, and gave the signal to the party in front. 
A few moments Inor<^ and the veranda w’as 
crowded wdth yelling dacoits, wdio hacked and 
thrust savagely at their victim as he stood wdth 
his back against the balustrade, Mah Mee fighting 
like a wild-cat at his side. 

A fight against such odds could have but one 
ending, and that followed close on George Farn- 
wwd’s last discharge of his revolver. Stepping 
forward to w^ard a blow directed at the girl, 
'his foot slipped in n pool of blood and he fell ; 
and instantly Mah Mee Hung herself upon him 
diirieking for his life. 

A dozen dalis and spears w'ere upraised in 
l^adittcsfl to finish their ghastly work, wdien 
pnddenly the shrill scream of a steam-whistle 


cut the morning air, calling a thousand echoes 
irom the clitls. One dacoit stopped to level a 
final vicious cut at the prostrate Euglishmau’s 
neck ; then took to his heels and bolted after bis 
friends at the top of his speed. The steam- 
launch had brought reiufoi'cements from Thatonc 
in the nick of time. 


MUSSELS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Notw^ithstanding the daiigiT attending the con- 
8iiin])tion of mussels owing to their poisonous 
nature under cei taiii conditions, to which atten- 
tion W’as drawn in the science notes of a recent 
number (September 1890) of this Journal^ the 
demand for them as an article of food, especially 
among the poorer classes in England, is so great 
that nearly two thousand tons are annually im- 
ported from Holland, wdiere facilitie.s for their 
cultivation are greater than in this country. The 
Dutch beds are stocked with brood-mussels, 
obtained from the open sea off the coasts of 
Essex and Kent, wdiere tlie supply is apparently 
inexhaustible, tbousaiuls of tuns being taken 
merely for manure. It should he understood 
that mussels ilm taken Lorn the deep ser. are 
rarely in condition for food, or even bait, and 
it is necessary to shilt them to suitable beds on 
w’hich to grow and fatten, a process which takes 
some years. 

In England, the cultivation of mussels for 
food is carried on to some extent in the Thames 
estuary and the river J\le(hvay ; hut the main 
supply^ comes from the rivers Exe and Teign, 
in Devonshire ; the latter river also furnishing 
Plymouth, Torquay, and Brixham with mussel- 
bait for line-fibhing. Whitstable, Boston, and 
King’s Lynn have also prolific mussel-beds, the 
])roduce of the first named going principally to 
Scotlaml for bait; and of the others, part to 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other large towns 
for food ; and the remainder to the north for 
bait. 

For general fishing there is no bait more favour- 
ably regarded by fisliermeii than mussels, although 
care is necessary in putting them on tlie liooks to 
ensure their remaining there. In this respect 
the whelk is supctioi*, ow’ing to its toughness 
and consequent tenacity to the hook. Both are 
saved by their shells from being preyed upon by 
cod and other voracious fibh, and this may account 
for the attraction they present when divested of 
their armour. 

The most extensive mussel-bed iu Scotland is 
that in the Clyde estuary, covering, it is said,' 
over four thou«aiKl acies, and treated as free to 
the public, although the corporation of Greenock 
claim part by vii tiie of a Orowm charter. There 
are others in the Dornoch, Cromarty, Beauly, and 
Inverness Firths ; and between the last named 
and the Firth of Tay are the Findhorn, Ythan, 
and Montrose fisheries. The Montrose, W'here 
great natural difficulties have been overcome, haOs 
been described as ‘ the one available inodej for all 
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IJbWe Tay, Eden, and Forth beds; 

and some smalt fisheries at Dunbar and Holy 
Island. In Scotland, where mussels do not seem 
to l>e in much request as an article of food, it 
is impossible exaggerate their value as bait; 
and their growing scarcity, with a corresponding 
increase in price, has had a marked effect on the 
line-fishing industry. For the small lines used 
for haddock, whiting, and lod, the mussel stands 
alone as bait; and some idea of the quantity 
used may bo gained by the fae.t that about 
eighty millions ])ci‘ annum are estimated to be 
, used in the liaddock-fisliery at Eytnnouth alone. 
With such figure'!, the term ‘scarcity’ as applied 
to the supply is, of course, relative tml 3 ^ to the 
demand of a rapidly increasing fishing population. 
The scarcity is attributed to the practice of u^ing 
immature bait -that is, taking mus-sels too small; 
the ignorant and reckless dredging of b(tds, with 
the consequent dc'^trnction of seed ; and the 
carrying away of young musselK witli the obi. 
The fishery has undoiiblodly been carried on 
in an improvident manner, with no thought for 
the future, and little or no metliod of cultivation. 
.Even the great beds in the Clyde, from which, 
during the last fifty years, over one hundred 
thousand tons have been taken, ar(* now so 
exhausted and unproductive, that the fishing has 
been practically abandoned, Mtis.sels have also 
to cont-en<l with their inveterate enemies, the. dog 
or ‘borer’ whelk, which pierces the slioll and 
sucks out the contents ; and the .starfish, which 
destroy.s the young mu.ssel by suction. The beds 
themselves are frequently swept away by heavy 
surf an<l gales, or destroyed by the deposit on 
them of large masses of sand or alluvial matter. 

It may not bo unintere.sting to glance at the 
conditions and methods under which mussel- 
culture can bo most favourably carried on, and 
the suggestions tliat have been made for remody- 
iug the mussel famine, which affects more particu- 
larly the fifty thousand fisliormeii of Scotland, 
who certainly during some p.irt of the \'oar use 
! mussels as bait, and wlio are compelled to proem e 
them not only fro!u the English beds but from 
the nortli of Ireland- in which country there 
^seems to be no great local demand for them eitlicr 
as food or bait — and from Hamburg, at pricteo 
rendered almost prohibitive by the co.st (d 
caniage. 

Briefiy, the conditions favourable, indeed neces- 
sary to a productive mussel- bed are : sheltere<l 
situation, and, for clioice, a .shingly bottom ; a 
certain (uluiixture of salt and fre.sh water, the 
mussel breeding best in salt, and fattening be.st 
in brackish water; absence of .shifting sand or 
alluvium ; a supply of suitable food. Given 
^ these conditions, the mussel is sure to be found 
in large or small quantities ; an<l so prolific is 
it, that with only reasonable care on the part of 
the fishers, its reproduction in unUtiiite<l quantities 
is ^rtain. The spat— as the spawn of shellfish 
is called — should be transplanted to those paits 
' of the bed upon which the mussel is found to 
thrive best; and accumulations of mud and sand 
, i^ould be removed by a careful scouring of tlie 
jbeds whenever necessary. These precautions can 
only, of course, be observed on Iwjds exposed at 


low water, or those only covered by a depth &t 
water rendering inspection an<l systematic work* 
ing possible. In deep-water beds, artificial culti- 
vation is necessarily difficult. Transplanting to 
increase the area, and the return of immaturely- 
dredged mussels to the water to prevent exhaust- 
ing the 8U])ply, are practically the onl^' precau- 
tions capable of observance. 

On the Frencli coast, in ussel-fi sluing is success- 
fully pur.sued by means of the houchot or wicker 
system, which, though ea.sier of management than 
bed.s, is attended with considerable initial expense, 
and interferes with in.shore navigation. This 
I method con.si.st? of wooden palisadings in the 
j form of post*!, with braiichc.s woven backwards 
amlt forwards, like basket- W(U‘k, between the 
posts, which staiul about .‘^ix feet above the surface 
of the ground, and are sunk in .«oft mud — which, 
with a strong current, is a neces.sary condition of 
system — and a foot left between llie bottom 
(d the wattling and the ground for the pas.sagc 
of the lide and tla^ ])revention of nuid-silting. 
i Two palisDiliug.s are desirable one at low- water 
I mark, the (.)lher higher up. The stocking is done 
I b}^ fuNtening on the lower houchot young iiiusscds 
I tied in bunclies in pieces of net, which rapidly 
j attach themsc*Iv<‘.s to tlie wattling. Animalcules 
rising from the muddy );ottom furnish the mussels 
with food ; and when a certain ^ize is attained, 
they arc transferred to tlie higher hoitchof, which 
is more out of water between tide.s. The mussel 
thus exposed becomes acclimatised to the open 
air, and better fitted for trairsport. Under this 
method, niii8.sels not only mature more rapidly 
than in beds, but are said to be of a better 
quality. It is evident that the .*ij>tem must be 
a valuable adjunct to bed-cultivatiun, being 
suitable for localities where the natural features 
are unfavourable to tlie formation of beds. Ex- 
pd’imeiital hourhots have been atiemjitod on the 
Scoteh coa.'-t, but unattended by suceesa, and it 
seems doubtful whether the placc.s selected Were 
w’ell adapted for the purpose. 

It has been shown that \vc are greatly depend- 
ent on importntiou for mussels both as food and 
bait; and having regard to the large extent of 
suitable sliore all over tlie kingdom, it seems 
desiiable to encourage their cultivation, particu- 
larly in oj‘ near locfilities where (he greatest 
denmiid exists, the sining of carriage being an 
inipoitunt coji.sideration. So fur as existing 
lisihevies are concerned, the taking of mussels 
below a ccitain .size might be prohibited, and 
perhaps also the dredging and sale of them for 
manure; while over- fished beds should be allowed 
sonic j’oar." of rest for the purpose of recovery. 
The forma tiou of new ones is necessarily a some- 
what speculative undertaking, entailing expendi- 
ture with no immediate profit. The foreshore 
of the United Kingdom belongs to the Crowii or 
its grantees ; and at anyrate that in the hands of 
the Crown, where .suitable, and so far as is con- 
sistent with the interests of navigation, should 
available for mussel-cultivation on reasonable, 
indeed almost noininal terms. In France, where 
the fore.shore belongs wholl}’^ to the State, there 
is no difficulty in accpiinng a vacant stretch fot 
the purpo 3 e.s of fish-ciiltni’e. It is only necessary 
to 8ati.sfy the authorities that the applicant’s 
means are sufficient to enable him to cultivate, 
and he obtains the shore for a term of years at a 
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fair rent. In Hollanil, too, there is a system of gather cattle. The Arends had happened along 
hiring mussel ‘lays’ from the government at a at the ranch the night before, and had joined us 
nominal rentiil. , , , / . i s ' .i, *“ morning, saying they were going our way. 

In fecotland all mu-ssel-beds (or scalps) on the They had each of them a good new Warner cm-- 
&hore, or within the terntonal waters, belong to n i \ a !i 

the Crown as part of its patrimonial property, ^ ‘ of cartridges ; but the way 

and no one has a right to tliem except under J and tb' way they sat on their 

grant from the Crown, In this rei^pect oysters horses hadn t given us lexans much confidence, 
and mussels differ from other kinds of shellfish. Now, when a swarm ol‘ mounted men appeared 
The origin of their exception from the common- suddenly over a ribc six hundred yards aw'ay, 
law right of public fishing is no doubt the fact of and they heard Ad Anderson say ‘ Cumanches,’ 
their special value, the one for food, and the other they didn’t stand, or ask what to do, or say a 
for buit, mid the liability of both to dehtruction 


fi ♦ -f • t n 1 1’"*' S'lieces for all that was out. 

Ihe popular idea is that it is not tlie mussel a i * >4. si i. r r 

which poisons Jioople, but the beard, ami .tliat And t bat wasii t the wmst ot it, for tbe moment 

being removed, tbo fish is perfectly wliolesonu*. , ‘whirled, ijilly the boy, wdio w’as riding ar 

A theory lias been gravel/ advanced on the Ihe racehorse of the ranch, turned liim 

Contiin'Tit that the poisonous action of mussels for home too, gave him his head, and commenced 

on the human system is the result of iinaginalion. to throw the wdiiji to him, as if he was fiuisliing 

To the presence of a parasite crab (Pumothnes a race on the track. 

jiwanO lm.s ah.o been altrilmted the unwholesome ]»jit Ad Anderson knew what he w^as about 
condition; but this is contradicted by the fact every time. The minute Billy wheeled and ran, 
that this particular crab is sought after as a tood * i \ 1 4 1 *1 • 4. 1 • 

in tbe CiiW'd States. Tlie spa^n of starfish, and Ai.dm’sou strurk tl.e spurs into Ins pony- 
copper absorbed from sliiiis’ bottoms, have also a pony lie was riding 

been suggested, hut fli^proved, as explanatory of t.*ither - ami he was ii]) and alongsside of i-»illy 
the poison. The conclu'^ion on the subject ai rived before War Eagle was fairly into his stride, 
at by a Consultative Committee for sea-fislieries ‘Chuck that whip, Hilly,’ he shouted, raising his 
in France, and set forth in the Uepmt addiessed right hand wdth the quirt in it us if to hit him 

•.* 1 oofk j.1. , Tii:. • 4 .1 - . , 


ill 188!) to the Froncli Minister ot Marini', may _<i-l,uck it, or I’ll knock you oif that horse.’ 
be accepted as I'eli.ible, and we oaiiiiot do better Ihlly turned liis white face to Ad : lie was 
than quote It. Ihe jioisoii is due to the pre.,em'e 

111 the mussel— esSiieciaily 111 the liver — ol ‘a ‘ 111 -n 4.- • 

volatile organic alkaloid, developed under the 'vith a stinging raw 

intluence ot a particular mu robe, which is only i^ide ; but he obeyed Ad ; and at the W’ord, he 
found 111 mussels growing in atagnant and polluted loosed the loop off his w’rist and Hung the raw 
waters.’ In running-water, clean sew^age— that is, hide clean away. 

sew'age fairly free from the pollution of maiiu- ‘Now pull that horse dow^n to a lope,’ said Ad, 
factories— is actually benefioidl to the cultivation ‘ Voii mind me, d’ye hear I Steady him ! Steady 


sew'age fairly free from the pollution of maiiu- ‘Now pull that horse dow^n to a lope,’ said Ad, 
factories— is actually benefioidl to the cultivation ‘ Voii mind me, d’ye hear I Steady him ! Steady 
of mussels. As an instance of this m.iy he cited there, steady.’ 

the borth mussel-bed to the w'est of Leith I ior, almost everybody minded 

the yield Iroiii which is said to Iidv<* greatlv i t ir„ i »d n. .... „ 

, . 4i L'l- I 1 T V ‘i when he spoke in earnest, lie had been a 

increased since the Edinburgh sew-age discharged , • • ^ • u i i i • 

into the sea close by. 71^“'" in Hood’s brigade .luring 

In conclusion, we may observe that it is aulliori- and I reckon he liadii t been the worst , 

tatively stated that mussels lo.se their poisonous captain they had. It w^as no easy task for Billy ^ 
proj)ei'ty if cooked for ten minutes with carbonate to get War Eagle steadied, for he was running 
of soda. on twenty-one feet and picking it up ; but both j 

In, and the horse minded Ad’s voice, and lie gjt 

WAK EAGLE AND Ills RIDER. him down to a strong lope pre.sently. 

j -1 4 1 A 1 r^ Meantime, Tom Jones and I were loping along 
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‘CoMANCHKs, said Ad Anderson Coinanches, as them at i very tidy clatter. We reached 

I ’m a living sinner ; and he pulled his horse up ^ .^r- 

sliarp. ‘ lliei-e’s a poltin big crowd of ’em too, ,„„ied 

he added, after n moment We rc m for it this „,r iu,,ther and 


time, sure.’ 


tlicm slung between tlie olf stirrup leather and 
the horse’s side, Tom had a Spencer cavalry car- 


Ihere were six of us together on the pr-uiries eeven-shoote.', and a right good one too. 

about twenty miles frmn the Nueecs, in Western , W’e had beautiful 

Texas ahere were my chum lorn Jones -ind on a 

myself; and Ad Anderson and hi.s nephew Hilly, ; trail from the Nueees to the Rio Grande, 
a youngster of fourteen ; and the two Aieml ,vhicli crossed a high wide upland, bare of timber, 
brotliera. Tliese last two we liiir.lly knew for over our elioulders, we 

they were strangers to the rest ol us being Penn- out like a pack ot 

sylvania Dutcli, I fancy or something of that both sides ot the trail and coming 

sort, who had come out to Texas to look for a ^j'l,ere mu*»t have 

place to settle. Ad Anderson and the rest of as above thirty of them, and ,we could hear 

were working as cowboys on the Santa Cruz the hi-hi-hi-yns of their yells ringing shrill down 
ranch, and had come out across the Nueces to tlie breeze. The Arends were aw'ay ahead of ns 
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already* Ad holloaed to thent to hold up and 
keep cool as soon as he had got Billv to drop 
his whip and check J)is horse ; but they never 
took any notice of what he said. 

•You’ll kill your horses,* we could hear him 
shout to them, ‘running like that! There’s 
twenty miles to go, and yon ’ve got to save ’em. 
Take it easy, I tell you. Pull ’em in.’ 

I said most men natuially did what Ad told 
them. There was a ring in his voice and a cool 
confident manner about him that made it seem 
a matter of course to do what, ho said. But those 
two poor fools didn’t feel it so, 1 supimso they 
were just crazy with fear, ami the harder they 
ran the more crazy they made themselves. At 
anyratc they took no heed of him, but went on 
whipping their horses and galloping as fast 
08 they could lay leg to the grouml. In five 
minutes they were clear out of sight over a 
rise. Tom ami I now laid close up behind Ad 
and BiU}^ our horses all going strong ; the 
leading Indians were .some tliree hundred yards 
behind. 

‘Shull I fry a belt at them without stopping?’ 
said Tom to Ad. ‘ I could maybe give cue of 
’em a scare.’ 

‘No ; not yet,’ answci'e<l Ad ; ‘it’ll only make 
War Bugle fight for his head worse to hear 3U)n 
shoot ; and we can’t a(foi‘<I to w’aste no cartridges 
neither. There’s a steep bank to go down about 
two miles ahead. If they don’t crowd us too 
hard till then, we’ll stop a minute there to blow 
our horses ami give ’em a rattle.’ 

But the loading Indians Hogged their Avar- 
ponies to a racing speed and closed on ns fast. 
Two or three of them began to shoot, nml we 
heal’d the ping of tlieir bullets Hying past us. 
Luckily, Indians are for the most part poor shots 
with a rifle on horsti])aiHv, ami we were none of 
us touched. 

‘Clive 'cm a turn, Tom,’ said Ad. ‘Aim low.’ 
And at the W'onl Tom Jones dropped his rein 
on his horse’s nock and twisting Ins body round 
in the saddle, (ired sLaight behiml him. Bang ! 

‘Kickoff the gromid,’ he announced triumph- 
antly ; ‘one of them ponies is mighty sick. 1 
aim^ low, as 3^)11 told nn*. Cap.’ 

His ballet had struck the ground Avell in front 
of the Indians, and rising* from the graze, had 
hit one of their ponies, which instantly fell to 
. rear. As he fired, eaih one of the leading 
Indians had dropped over the right-hand si<le 
of hk horae ami wheeded slightly to the right, 
thus covering his body completely fj*om the shot. 
The effect was like the scattering of a covey of 
IMitttidges when u haw'k makes a swoop on them, 
and we gained a little distance hy thi.s mamvuvre. 

now a lot of them began to edge off inoi‘e 
to the right* trying to draw up parallel to ns on 
that aide, which would enable them to use their 
with more effect and be equally incon- 
venient for us. Before they coidd succeed in 
loping So, however, th<' wished -for bank Avas near. 

. place where the aa’IioK A\jdth of the high 

jSmijPin broke away steeply for about two huu- 
llliieMl yards down to a lower level. Ad turned 
saddle and ix)ok a look at the Indians, 
said he* ‘ the moment Ave ’recover the edge, 
nff and hold War Eagle and iny horse, 
I’lXhold the other two. Mind you don’t let 
Hang on to ’em like grim death.’ 


I Then he atlded to Tom and me ; ‘Jump off, you 
boys, as soon as you’re over the edge, and chuck 
me your rein.*?. I’ll hold your horses, and you 
give ’em what for.’ 

Almost as he ended we were at the edge of the 
slope and OA^er it, and A\"e all leaped off together. 
Throwing our reins to Ad, Tom and I knelt just 
under cover of the broAv of the hill and opened 
fire. The Indians Avere within a hundred yards ; 
but at the first slants they ducked behind their 
horses and turned away to right and left, stream- 
ing off in both directions, instead of charging 
right down on us, Indians hardly ever do charge 
straight in on men standing at bay. I loaded 
and fired my single-shooter as fast as I could 
linger the cartridges ; but J heard Tom’s repeater 
go b*ang, bang, bang, bang ! and 1 heard Ad’s 
warning A’oice Paying, ‘ Steady, Tom, steady : 

I you’re shooting behind ’em. Take that white 

horse now, and aim a good length in front. 

That’s one of their chiefs, I reckon.’ 

Ad w'as standing behind us a foot or tw’o lower 
<lown the hill Avith the horses behind him a«ain, 

' so that tliey were quite covered by the hill from 
a chance bullet ; but he himself sUiiiding upright 
was able to see over our heads Avhere we w'ere 
' firing. 1 looked round f(>r an instant to Tom’s 

side of the fight while my fingers Avere stuffing 

a fresh cartridge into the gun and closing the 
breech. Bang w^ent the Spencer again, and down 
came the Avhitc horse like a shot rabbit and 
rolled over his rider. Instantly tw^o other 
Indians dashe<l up to the fallen man, and leaning 
down from their saddles Avithoiit dismounting, 
they sAvung him up bidwi-en them, and so across 
the withers of the horse of one of them, and bore 
him out of the fray. 

1 ‘Mind your side, Dick!’ shouted Ad to me — 
‘mind that chap. Stop him if you. can;’ and 
looking to my own side, I saw lluit the leading 
Indian was urging his horse to go down over the 
brow some two Imndretl yards aw'ay, with the 
vicAv of getting behiiul ns in the broken ground 
I on tliat part of the slope. I brought my rifle 
instantly to the shoulder and Avas taking aim, 
A\heu Ad called (oit : ‘ Baise your sight, Dick, or 
draw a A'ery full bead : you’ve got the hundred 
yards sight up.’ 

I drew a full bead, and missed. 

‘Too loAv, much,' said Ad ; ‘you Avniit to allow 
more than that— Now come on, boys,’ he added ; 

' let s scoot before they can bushwhack as among 
this broke u giound.’ 

We sprang <ui to our horses again and hurried 
to the foot of the hill. Wc had an adA\antage 
oA^er the Indians in having the W7igon trail to^ 
follow. It led down the easiest grade, and waa 
comparatiAx*ly smooth. Some of their bullets 
Avhistled pu'-t us as Ave ran ; however, none of our 
horses seemed to flinch, and no rider was hit. 
We got tiAvay from that hill quite four hundred 
yards ahead of our foes, 

* riioked ’em off that time,’ said Ad. ‘That 
toiudiing up did ’em good : they W'^on’t -croAvd on 
us in the open, I reckon, quite so qiiick. It’s 
that belt of timber along Jack Creelc, though, 
that I’m thinking of now. If they was to get 
into that before us, it ’s all U P.* 

I Our horses were much riffreshed by tbn 
short breathing spell we hud given them, and 
we dashed ahead at three-quarter speed, Tim 
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Imlians csam<5 on behind us at a steady untiring 
gait They seemed luucli less eager, though, to 
close on ns now. Our spirits rose. 

* How ’re ye, Billy 1 ’ sai<l Ad. * How d’ ye like 
being shot at, eh ? Arc you sure you didn’t bob 
your head when you heard the ballets wliizzing 
over^ 

‘Nary boh,* said Billy with a grin. His colour 
had come back, and he looked himself again. ‘ 1 
was too busy hanging on to War Eagle,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘but I stayed right with him, as ye told 
me.’ 

Ere long w^e came in sight of two objects ahead 
of ns in the road. 

‘ Boys,’ &ai<l Ad, turning to Us, ‘ here ’s thorn 
two Dutclimen on in front, and you can lay that 
their horses is plumb giv'e out. 1 ’m sorr^, but 
1 don’t know what we can do for ’em.’ 

We gained on them rapidly, and soon w^e 
could see the rise and fall of their arms as they 
median icall)^ Hogged their exhausted animals. 
Presently we drew up alongside of them, but 
the'y took no notice of us. Their lior.ses’ heads 
hung down, and they were reduced to a walk. 
Tlie faces of the riders were set : they kxiked 
straight before them, and seemed to see nothing. 
It was the Shadow of Death they were looking ' 
at. 

‘ Hullo ! rouse up, you feller.^,’ said Tom to 
them, springing oil' lus horse. ‘You’d belter 
jump off and make play with them new carbines, ! 
if you don’t want the Oomaiiches to get your j 
hair.’ | 

They did not appear to hear liim, but pressed | 
on and loft us. I was holding Tom’s horse ! 
while he knelt down and opened a rapid (ire 
once riKjre on the advancing retlskins. I gave Ad 
my rille and belt, ami he tossed his reins to me 
and joining Toni, fired a couple of careful shots 
and dropped an Indian. The Indians fell back 
again to a distance of about a q^uarter of a mile, 
and seemed to deliberate a minute. ''Fhen they 
dashed forward again hot-foot, trying to pass us 
on the right as before, tliough keeping at a 
respectful distance. 

‘ They ’vc spotted the timber on Jack Creek, 
and they’re making for it,’ cried Ad, leaping on 
hrs hoise and returning me my rifle. ‘Boys, wo 1 
must ride for it now. If tliey head us there, | 
there won’t one of us get home aiul he da.'-hetl 
forward at a tremendous speed. In a moment 
we were up to the Arends again ; they were 
flogging still, with set faces pressing on to the 
goal tliey were never to reach. 

‘Jump off your horses and lie down and shoot,’ 
shouted Tom a.s we passed them ; ‘ tliab 's your i 
only chance.’ But his \vor<Is went by them like 
the idle wind. Bear had paralysed them. Half 
a minute later the Indians were upon them ; 
they wore struck to the ground unresisting, ami 
the horrid yells of the savages rang their death- 
knell. A dozen of the fiends were hacking and 
mutilating the bodies of their victims beyond 
recognition. Tom swung liimself round in his 
saddle and fired a long shot at them as they were 
bunched together. 

‘No use,’ said Ad; ‘nothing can help those 
ebaps now. Ride, boys, ride, if ever you did in 
your lives.’ 

Our gallant horses answered jjamely to the 
Fully half the band of Indians were now 


quite abreast of us to ouf right, too far to shoot, 
indeed, with any effect, but racing us for the line 
of timber, that showetl up hardly a mile away. 

If they could reach it before ns and beset onr 
road through it, we must certainly perish. White 
men are no match for Indians in brush, especially 
when out-numbered five to one. Ad’s horse and 
Tom’s and mine wore doing tludr- very bfest, and 
could do no more ; but War Eagle, thanks to his 
racehorse blood and his light rider, was going 
wcdl within him.«elf, and was quite equal to a 
dash. Three of the best- mounted Indiana had 
drawn considerably ahead of the others, and >vere 
now working in to get to the place where the 
trail wc were following entered the timber in 
front of us. If they reached it and delayed us 
there one minute, we were done for. 

Ad drew out his pistol and handed it to his 
nepliew. ‘ Billy,’ said he, ‘ we ’ve got to head them 
Indians away from the trail through tlie timber, 
or they’ll check us there, and we’ll have the 
whole biliu’ on us before you can say “Knife.” 
War Eagle’s still fresh, but f>ur hojses can’t do 
more than they’re doing. Yon take this pistol 
and run War Eagle up level with them and fire 
at them, so as to make them keep wide. Sti<‘k 
to the trail ; don't follow ’em ; just fend ’em off. 
Shoot for.the leading liorse every time, and shoot 
tvcll alieutl of him. Now show your nerve. 
Reniemher we’j'e behind you. If they come at 
you, pull up short, and tve ’ll be alongside of you 
before they can get at you.’ 

Billy’s face went a bit whiter again ; but he 
was game. He shut his lips tight, and took the | 
pistol and dug his heels into War Eagle, and left | 
US three as if w’o had been standing still. In 
just no time he was a hundred yards ahead of 
us and abreast of those tliree Indians, and w*e 
saw 'him raise his right hand and pop went the 
pistol. We saw' the dust fly up where the bullet, 
struck the prairie ; but the Indians still held on 
their course. They diil not shoot back at him, 
for the kiiowdedge that w'c w’erc so near, I fancy, 
made them atiaid to empty their guns at the boy. 
We looked for him to slioot again ; but the spring 
of Ad’s ])istol was too strong for Billy to cock it 
with one hand, and we saw liun lower it to his left 
hand lo get a purchase. Then up it came again, 
popped again, and again the puff of dust showed 
where the hall haindessly struck the grouml. 

‘ 1 had ought to have taught him belter tlidLU 
that,’ observed Ad ; ‘and if 1 have him with me 
long, I will, sure. — But he’s got grit> anyhow,* 
lie added as Billy, undismayed by liis failures, 
raised the pistol the third time and missed a<"nin. 
After all, the Indians w^re eighty or a hun- 
dred yards away from him, a tremendous range 
for a pistol, and shooting off a horse on the 
run isn’t so easy as it looks in a circus. 

Once more liilly raised his weapon and popped, 
and then we all shouted for joy. The leading 
Indian iiony stumbled, and blundering almost 
on to his nose, came to a halt. His rider lit on 
the ground on his feet, and instantly levelling his 
piece, fired at Billy. The boy gave a cry and 
dropped the pistol ; but he didn’t ftdl off War 
Eagle, who kept right on to the timber. In five 
secomls more Ive were up to the spot wdiere he 
had droiiped it. Ad reached down from his 
saddle, and snatching it off the ground^ ^ 

after Billy. Tom jerked his horse tea dead stop j 
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ami leaped oft The diamouuted Indian ran, 
behind Iiis horse, which was standing still, for 
ahelter \ but his legs showed underneath, and Tom 
hit him fair in the knees and doubled him up 
like a jack-knife. It was a neat shot. Then he 
fired three more shots at the two others, missing 
them, for all we could see, hut it turned them 
ofl' our line. Tom sprang on again, and we loped 
after Ad and the b 03 ^ We caught them up just 
, inaide the timber, Billy looking rather white and 
shaky with the pain, but lie smiled at us. 

^Comc on!* said Ad — ‘come on, boys; we 
must get out of this. Billy’ll do. The arm 
ain’t broken -onl^’ an ugly tlesli-wnund, and he 
bears it like a little john-man. — Don’t you be 
scared, Billy. If you got sick, 1 ’ll ride War 
Eagle and tote yon. Ilo can cany double.’ 

We followed the pair as fast as we could go. 
We could liear tlie yells of the Indians to our 
right in the timbei*, thougli wo could no longer 
see them ; hut we liad the advantage of the 
wagon trail to travel on, and went considerably 
f Sister than ^they couUl travel through the brush. 
Pi*osently we came to Ja(ik Cheek and crossed it ; 
there was no water in its bed. We continued 
to gallop through the timber on the other side 
of it, and came out again on the prairie beyond, 
and had gone quiXe four luindred yards in the 
open before our enemies emerged beliiud ns. 

‘Jump oir, boys,’ said Ad, ‘and send *ein word 
we’re here.— Billy, yon stay on your horse.’ 

We three leaped to the ground, and Tom and I 
opened fire again ; hut the Indians kept dodging 
in and out of the edge of the timbei*, and we 
couldn’t see if we did any damage. They fired 
back at us ; but the range was too far for the 
rides they carried— at least they didn’t hit us. 

‘Now, come on again,’ said Ad ; ‘ju.'^t jog, so 
as to shoiv them we ain’t afrai<l. Tliey ’ve got a 
sickener, I reckon. I wish wo could meet a good 
party of the boys from the ranch, and we’d 
whoop ’em hack again to where we found 
’em.’ 

We were only seveu or eight miles away from 
> home now’, and tliere was a chance of such a 
thing happening, though it didn’t come off ; but, as 
Ad reckoned, the Indians had had about enough 
of it. It is wonderful how' a firm stand discour- 
ages them. Perhaps they had lost their chief. 
Anyhow, they retired, doubtless to gloat over 
the corpses of the two po<^r men they had 
murdered, and left us to make our way to the 
ranch unmolested. Billy didn’t faint on the 
road; but he wasunost uncommonly glad to get 
in and rest his aiiu and liave it dressed. He was 
a healthy youngster, and it lieuled up in three 

; weeks. 

TL*he day after the fight, a good crowd of us 
well armed went out and buried the bodies of 
the two Areiids. We found tliree dead w’ar- 
: pemies that had been killed or crippled by our 
, bmSets. Of course the Indians had curried off 
dead, if there were any, of which w'e had 
though we knew^ some of them were 
vhw Idk Their giving up the chase so soon 
as if they hud lost some warriors. They 
sStin’t leare to fight so much unless they can get 


3 paro to fight so much unless they can get 
r at a .disadvantage. 'Billy didn’t go wn'lli us 
10 vihr burying, as he hkd to stay at home and 
his arm. Also,; he was young, ami Ad 
I plinft w;ant him to see the hideous work Indians 


make of the bodies of white men they kill. But 
for all that, Billy heard some of the men telling 
about it when they came back, and we saw his 
eyes glisten. 

‘ Billy,’ said Ad, ‘if you’d stampeded with 
them poor fellers as you started to do,' you’d 
have run War Eagle to a stand-still in five miles, 
and you ’d be lying out there now carved up like 
them. But you obeyed orders and kept your 
nerve ; and 1‘roiii this out we ’ll have to reckon 
you as a man in an Indian fight’ 

Billy w’as pleased. 


TREES OF OLD LONDON. 

Old City Trees, dear City Trees ! 

Whence comes youi placid spell, 

Yon that scarce taste of sun or breeze, 
Yet breathe of both so well ? 

The snininer sun on city walls, 

It iiath a mour;iful air ; 

But \ lieie the old Tree's shadow falls, 
Tlio peace of home is tliere. 

It is as if witli ours and us 
Tliey had for ever grown, 

And watclu’<], as a familiar does, 

All changes we have known ; 

As if, amid the great unrest, 

Discouraged, faint, and sore, 

We would creep lioiiie to Nature’s breast, 
And found her at the door ; 

As if a mother’s sleejiless love, 

That comes not twice in life, 

Hung wistful in those boughs above 
To lull us from tlio strife. 

Is it the souls of times gone by 
That stir those twinkling leaves, 

And make the sun kiss lovingly 
Their It,, ondury sheaves ? 

A Tree ! It is a note from God, 
Wherever it has biith ; 

A spirit nurtuied by the clod ; 

A glory to tlu; earth. 

Th,' gr^at majestic Forest I’eigns, 

Aloof, in might am) age ; 
lie cannot share our puny jmins, 
Although he may assuage. 

But you, poor pent-up Tiees, whose face 
iSo kindlj’, fleshly, bends, 

You liavc no comrades of your race, 

Y"ou are our home-born friends. 

Dear City Trees ! still may you grow 
In nooks amidst the mart ! 

When innovation lays you low, 

The household gods depailM 
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WMiSTEKN AUSTRALIA. 

Tuk continent of Austriilia may be likenetl to 
one immense plain, with a fringe of highlands 
dividing tlic intei'ior from the encircling sea. On 
the west this fringe extends about two bundled 
miles inwards, and imuges in the great plain at 
an elevation of some two thousand feet. Thus, 
wliile possessing a bold outline of rocky range's as 
its boundai'y on the seaward side, the vast territory 
of AVestern Australia finds its eastern limit fading 
into an arid azure of blue-gum trees, sandy wastes, 
and salt marshes. It is the va.stness and the 
aridity of this great central plain which influence, 
the whole character of the lalaiul-coiitinent ol 
Australia, ainl which affect its peo])lcs more even 
than the oceans which surround it. 

Austnilia is to us now one continent, Imt in 
the ytiuth of the world its eastern and western 
jioitions were separate islands. They only be- 
came united at what geologists call a ‘compara- 
tively recent’ epoch. The Avestern island was the 
more ancient as well as the huger of the two 
At some remote period it was united with the 
Asiatic continent, from which it received the 
ancestral forms of wnat sire now regarded as the 
peculiar Australian flora and fauna. The Western 
Australia we noAv know is the remnant of the 
vast primeval island which at some far-back 
period was severed from the Asiatic continent. 

It was in 1527 that the island-continent was 
made known to travellers from the northern 
hemisphere. Menezes, the Portugiie.se, in that 
year discovered what he called Teira Australis 
Incognita ; and soon after him came the Dutch, 
who examined, and bestowed many names on, 
parts of the western coast. There came one 
Dutchman, Houtmann, who gave his name to 
a small group of islands ; another, Doore, who 
gave his name to an island in Shark’s Bay; 
anotlier, Edel, who gave his name to' the district 
around the Bay ; another, who named Cape 
Leeuwin after his own ship ; another, wdio gave 
the name of Nuy island to the coast east of Cape 
Been win. And so on, until, in 16C5, the Dutch 


government complacently named Llic whole 
c«)iitinent ‘New lL)lhmd.’ Soon aftef this came 
Dampier to examine the north and we.st coasts, 
and to bestow a lew more n.iines ; and in H)97, 
A'laniing to discover and name the Swan River. 
Then fur a period of about t'ighty years Anstriilia, 
or New Holland, was ru'glected by navigators, and 
only came into notice again when Captain (?ook 
took p().ssessitm of Botany Bay in 1770. 

The Swan River Settlement was the germ of 
tlie colony now called We.stiu’n Australia. In 
1826 the then governor of New South Wales, 
with a desire for lateral expansion, sent a detach- 
ment of troops to occupy King Ceorge’a Sound, 
wdiich had been drscovere*! and named some tlifrty 
years lAreviously by tlie famous Vancouver. Fol- 
lowing up thi.s movement, Captain Stirling went 
in II.M.S. Narrc.s's to spy out the land with a view 
to forming a Setthunejit. He anchored off the 
Swan River, and he and hi.s ollicors went in boats 
as far up tlie rivej' as they coidd get. Captain 
Stirling reporteil so favourably of the land on his 
return to Sydney, that the governor rcconimended 
the Home Coverninent to form a Settlement there. 

Thu.s it came to pass that, in 182i), C^iptain 
Stirling returned to tlie Swan River a.s Lieu- 
tenaiit-Oovcrnor, commi.ssioned to form and con- 
trol a new colony. Within a year, some forty 
vessels followed lii n, bringing a thousand sett]er.«i, 
with jiersonal elfects and cash estimated at 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
Tliis we may regard as the capital with which 
tlie colony was started, It.^ progress was slow, 
and marked by many mistake.s. Tlie first was 
the over-liberality of the Home (Toverument in 
offering large tracts of land to settlers with small 
means, the result of which W'aw that immense 
areas of the best land near the coast fell into 
the hands of persons who w^erc both unable to 
manage it and untit for the hardships of pioneer 
life. Some of these early settlers soon got clis-, 
gusted, and left* but retained their titles to the 
land so foolishly ceded to them. The new settlers 
who followed were unable to obtain lUnd in 
favourable localities, and thus had either to 
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travd fat afield, or betake themselves to one of 
, the <>tl:ier coloaiesi In this way fresh immi^^ra- 
tiou was discouraged, and the population which 
did settle became scattered over such a wide 
area as to leave the colony for long without any 
cohesicm. 

For many years the colony made little progress. 
Capital was scanty, and labour scarce and very 
dear* Moreover, there was a dilliculty in finding 
anarkets for tlndr products, and the Swan River 
settlers altogether felt that tludr lines had not 
fallen in pleasant places. Then came tlio nidi 
I to the gohi-ritd<ld of Victoaia, which still further 
depreciated tin; chance^ of tlie western colony. 
Finally, the colonists ]ietitioned to he, made, what 
the other colonies were rebelling against - a depot 
for convicts. The Jloino (government very 

pro]n})tly and gladly agreed to make Western 
Australia a penal settle-men t ; and for twenty 
years, ship after ship dist’harged the siuin ami 
rascality of Great Rritain in the Swan River. 
When, in transportation was suspended, 

West Australia lia<l absorbed about ten thousand 
convicts of various sliades of criminality, which m 
just about one-fourth of the jiresent population. 

The original Swan River Settlement was only 
the south-west corner of the present colon}’ 
Western Australia now includes a good deal more 
than a third of the entire wea of the Australian 
continent. Its coast-line is some three thousand 
five hundred miles in length j and its acivage i.s 
cstimat<jd at six hundred and seventy-eight 
million four hundred thousand acres, or «*ne 
million and sixty thousand sfjuare miles. This 
colony is eleven times as big as Great Rntuiu, and 
it has only a population of forty-tn o thousand — , 
the population of a third-rate Rritish town. 

Will it ever be lit for more ^ Tliat is the 
great question of the moment, and there is not 
much dilliculty in answering it in the aliiriiiative. 

It has taken the colony sixty years to attain its 
present extremely modest importance, wdiile its 
neighbours to the cast have been adding to their 
I population by the hi *idred tlionaaiid, and to their 
wealth by the million. Rut West Australia has 
liad an unhappy childliootl and an unfortunate 
youth. There is no reason why she should not 
have a bright maturity in spite of the errors of 
her creatox's and the dubious antecedents of her 
pioneers. 

In this great dominion of one million square 
miles there are several ranges of hills of 
considerable si/c and beauty ; there are several 
rivers which irrigate, for at least a portion of the 
year, great stretches of fine <'ountry ; there are 
vast foixisU of magnificent timber ; there are 
lUinaral treasures that are only beginning to be 
|i revealed to the eager searcliers ; there' are largo 
, tracts of land suitable for agriculture ; tlieie is an 
abfpndant supply of both Umiperato and tropical 
:: fruits ; xiiid thei’e is, in the southern portion of i 
the colony at anyrate, a climate which is said Uj 
be the best in the world, and which is certainly 
; ^jiot surpassed anywhere for salubrity. 

iiandfui of forty-two thousand people~a 
|)p^ulation e^Rial to only about one-hundredth 
, 1^ what the ne\t census ’will show the 
; continent to hold — have not <lone the 

' jvith their heritage ; liut tliey have done 

deal. They have constructed some fouj- 
and fifty miles of railway to cpnncct^ 


their chief towns, and to bring down the foreat- 
])roducts to the ports ; they have erected some 
thi*ee thousand miles of telegraph ; they con- 
tribute an annual public revenue of nearly four 
hundred thousand pounds ; and they have built 
up an important export trade which amounts to 
nearly a milliou and a half sterling per annum. 
Xot many years ago, Perth, the capital, was like 
a small sleepy Kngli'^h country town ; now it is a 
‘city’ of ten thou.sand inhabitants, with nuinerons 
fine build ingSj half a dozen banks, two cathedrals, 
several chiirclies, clubs, societies, and all the 
rcsourc<3s and luxuries of civilisation. 

Near Perth there is a little community which 
is unique in colonial history. A short distance 
to tile north of the cajiilal, somi; Spanish monlis 
of the (ii'dei’ of St Renedict foiiiiclod the settle- 
ment of New Norcia. ’J'licrc for many years 
they have devoted themselves lo the reclama- 
tion of the aboriginal tiibes, and under Bishop 
Salvado there is nuw’ a considerable company 
ot nalRes, trained i ’ useful and industrious 
occupations. The.se blacks have been taught by 
I the liencilictuies to till the soil, grow the vine, 
and reclaim the waste lands. The monks liave 
educated them, made musicians of many of 
tlicni, and liave at llu' same time not stilled 
them by confinement, but liave given them in 
place of their nomadic habits a tasti; for all 
outdotir athletic F])orts and exercises. Tliis vigoi'- 
ous little conimunitv is a standing reproach, for 
it shows what miglit liave been done for the 
Au.-tralian ahurigines if they had been jiroperly 
di;alt w'ith else^^lleIe. West Australia has a 
larger proportion of almriginal natives than any 
,olher section of the continent, and it is good to 
know that the West Australians give considerable 
employment to these natives ab<uit the sheep- 
runs and farms. 'Phere are in this country many 
tribes which have never even been seen by wliile 
men ; so it is imj)<j‘^"-ible to tell what ate now the 
numbers of this du^ky j jue. 

Of this emumous colony — enormous as to 
territory, although msigniticant as to ])ojmlatiou 
— upon which th*’ Imperial Parliament is about 
to confer the iiriviJege of responsible govern- 
ment, very little is known by Knglihli ])eople at 
home, and, indeed, not a great deni of informa- 
tion ha.s been published. Perhaps the latest facts 
are tho-e which luive been (‘ommimioated by the 
liite Attorney-General of the colony, Mr A. P. 
Jlensman, (> the (doloirnl Institute. 

Among the chief industi'ies, perhaps we might 
say the chief industries, of the colony at jiresentare 
sheep and cattle larming. These farms are found 
along the banks of most of the livers in the 
southern portion of the country. '^I'here is eonie 
diirereiice of opinion as to its agricultural capa- 
bilities ; but Mr Hensman sayw that, although 
there are many parts where, owing to the sandy 
nature of the soil and tlu; absence of water, farm- 
ing cannot be carried on, yet there are uumei'ous 
traits well suited for wheat-growing. There does 
not, however, appear to be good reason for thinking 
that West Australia will ever rival her ueighbour, 
South Australia, in the production of corn for 
export At all events, some machinery will first 
have to be devised for the storage and distribu- 
tion of water, if wheat -growing is to become a 
considerable industry. Even the most arid tracts 
liave been made fertile by irrigation. 
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For tlie i^rowth of fruits of all kinds the 
capacity of West Australia is remarkable, la 
the south, the vine, the orange, the fig, and the 
olive grow in perfection ; and tJie grapes are said 
to he only e(jualled by those of Englisli hot- 
houses. Any fruit of the temperate zone will 
attain ■ perfection there. The distoee is too 
great, probably, for any hone of market for tliese 
fruits in Europe ; but there is one pos.sible 
industry in the preserving of tliem. Tliere is 
another in the making of wine, and tlic day is, 
perhaps, not far distant wlicn West Australian 
vintages will be familiar in England. AVine, in 
fa(it, is now, and lias been for some years, made 
in the colony, although none of it has yet found 
way ‘Jiome.’ On the Darling Hills, ftear 
Terth, there are many nourishing vincyar<ls ; 
and there arc several other districts as well 
adapted for vine-growing. 

One great source of the wealth of the colony 
so far has l)cen its forests. I'liese are so enor- 
mous ami continuous, that the soiitliern poi-tion 
of AVest Australia has sometimes been described 
as one vast forest. At one time tlie chief export 
from tliese forests was sandal-wood, in the ship- 
ping of wliich fragrant material to (Jhiiia con- 
siderable fortunes were made. This trjide, how- 
ever, is iKit ueaily so important and so lucrative as 
it once was For one thing, the sandal-wood tree 
retjuires careful replanting, and the colonists uere 
only bent on securing that which tliey saw before 
them, without providing ior the future, so that 
they have now to go furtlier and farther afield 
for it. This of course adds to the expense, and 
reduces the profit ; wliihi, .also, tlie jirices obtain- 
able in China have been steadily receding. The, 
exjioit now averages in value only about thirty 
thousand pounds a year. It is an industry which 
may be revived by euUivatioii. 

At pre.-'Ciil,, the most valuable ftU'est-jiroiluct 
is the darrali -a speeaes of eucalyptus -u hich 
rises straight from the ground to a lieighl of a 
hundred leet without a branch, ami which has a 
girth of from twenty to thirty feet at the base. 
The durability of the timber of this tree is said 
to surpass tliat of any other known wood. AVheii 
carefully selected and cut wliile tlie sap is least 
active, the Limber is absolutely impervious to the 
borings ol insects, ami it has remarkable resistance 
to the action of water. It is tlius eminently 
adapted, and is laiing largely used, for jt‘ttie.s, 
piles, rail way -sleeper-, and' the frame.s and 
planking of ships. Althougli very har<l, it is 
used also in the colony for the flooring and 
rafters of houses, and for furniture. One thing 
in its favour for building purposes is that it is 
one of the least inflammable of known woods. 

Aa this valuable tree is known to abound in 
West Australia over an area equal to the whole 
of Great Britain, it will be seen that the forest 
wealth is very great, and it is of special import- 
ance that it exists in localities within imjderatc 
distance of the coast and harbour.s. 

Another valuable tree is the Karri, also a 
species of eucalyptus. I'his tree grows in the 
humid country near the rivers and towanls the 
coast, and is the largest but one of the euca- 
lyptus tribe of the Australian continent. Speci- 
mens have been found over four liundred feet in 
height, and stems have been measured three hun- 
dred feet clean up to the tirst limb. The stems are 


slender where the iree» grow close together, and 
one of two hundred feet high may have a stem 
not above a foot in diameter. But where grow- 
ing apart, they attain enormous girth ; and one 
has been measured with a circumference of sixty 
feet at the base. 

From well-grown specimens of the ^ K.arri, 
timber as much as tv\elve feet wide can W 
obtained. The wood is elastic and durable, 
although not very easily worked, and is splendid 
for shafting and planking. Baron iMucdler lias 
introduced this ti‘cc botli into Vict(jria and into 
Europe, because of its (‘jisy culture, its ipiick 
growth, and its valuable timber. West Australia 
has millions of acres of it 

Next to its forests, the colony has lierotofore 
relied most on its pi^arl-fisheiios. These are 
conducted on tlie noith and west coasts, and 
em])l(>y large fleets of boats. TJio jiearls aiNj 
well known in Englaml, ami tlie value of jiearla 
and ]K‘arl-sliells exported lias steadily increased 
until it is now about one Jiumlred thousand 
poumls a year. 

For some years AVe.st Australians have been 
envious of the goJd-min(‘s of their colonial 
mtighbtnirs ; but now they have found gold for 
themselves. In the northern jiart of the colony, 
gold has been discoveivd in the district calhui 
Kimberley. It is a long way from ])orts and 
civilisation, and there is also a deliciency of water 
for crushing and oilier ]mrposes. But already 
a railway is jirojected, and the govei’iiment are 
industriously boring for watei*. Gold-mining is 
now actively caii'ied on at Kimberley and in 
other jilaces; ami alllioiigh many of those wlio 
j went with the first rush when the discovery was 
j reported, returmal in <lisgiist beeanse of the liard- 
{ ships of the lile and the inconveniences of the 
I situation, ther(‘ is no doulit that \AV 4 Australia 
is now to be added to the list of regular gold- 
producers. Idiere have been native traditions of 
gold-mines for ages, and it is possible that the 
dejiosits are very much greater than is yet even 
surmised. An, \ thing seems possible iii such an 
enormous, ami as yet practically unexplored 
territoi'y. 

Of even more importance is the recent dis- 
covery ut coal on the upper part of the Irwin 
J liver. Tint reports as yet are meagre, ami tliere 
is also a l>elief that coal exists in the Kimberley 
district. If the expectations are realised, then 
AVest Australia may well indulge in dreams of 
j prosperity, for, apart from her own proper needs 
— and there is native copper, lead, and iron to 
I be smelted— her shores are the tirst that are 
I toiiche<l, m* sighted, by outward-going steamers 
[ from Europe, and the last to be left on the home- 
' ward voyage. The ports of this colony are from 
j one to two weeks neai er to us than those of any 
I otlfer of the Australian colonies, 
j Such are a few of the characUaistics and 
resources of vvliat stune people are inclined to 
ixigard as tlni coming colony. For the rest, the 
climate is such that Albany may one day become 
a favourite and fashionable health-resort for 
British and Anglo-Indian invalids. 

Albany stands* at the head of the inner hai'boiir 
of Kiri^ Geor^^e’s Sound— a vast iiaturalliarbonr, 
which 18 destined ^to be j of .Imperial importanca 
It is just round tlie south-west corner of 
Australia, in the very line of the great trade of | 
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the worki with the colonies!. It is a spacious and 
safe ancuoraKe-ground, naturally and geographi- 
cally adapted as a harbour of refngf', a coaling- 
station, and a rendezvous for the navies which 
are being created for Australian defences. 

But it is plain that We.st Australia cannot go 
on and prosper without more pt’ople. She has 
plenty of room, but she lias not all the attrac- 
tions for oi’dinary colonists that other part.^ of 
Australia have. Tiiose who go must not expect 
to find a hind flowing with millv and honey, or 
to fill their pockets in a nuiruing with gold 
nuggets. But those who ran i'<tugli it, who have 
patience and perse voraucc, and who have the 
eutorprise to be, it out new tracks, and who have 
a small capital to slait witli, may ilo well It is 
certainly a land of gniat natural wualtli, waiting 
for development, and llioric who aid in the 
development will share in the reward. It is not, 
however, a land for indi^eriminate emigration. 


1) V M A II B S Q ^ S 1) A ( ' (I II T E K. 

CUAPTEIl XXL -“AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 

A KEW hours later, on that tenable Sunday— the 
last before* the liual disaster at Khaitoum Sir 
Austen Found himself iii the great sipiare of the 
town, in front of the (loveraor’s house, where 
a starving crowd of natives was already gathered, 
eager to hear the last news of the deliberation 
going on inside the BaJace. Sir Austen had beim 
relieved for the time frenu his flangerous and 
difficult post at th(! Bourre (late, and had strolle<l 
inward into tlie city to learn for himself what 
hopes the Governor still had as to theii chair es 
of holding out til) the army of rescue arrived 
to reinforce them. 

It^s wonderful how callous people get at. last 
to the dangers of a siege, when oiiec they’re in 
the midst of it The constant rain of bullets 
from every side passt , absolutely unnoticed. Men 
cross open spaces umhu' liiv wit'uout seeming to 
obv^erve it. Even a shell exploding cau‘-i'S iar 
less coinmotion than the fall of an omnihus hoi-M* 
would cause in llegeiit Street. So Sir Ausleii 
strolled c>ri carelessly, undeterred hy the distant 
thud of firing, through tliosi* covered stroet.s, 
overhung with matting to keej) oil* the heat of 
the mid-day sun, and past the hungry blacks who 
peered now and again from darkling doorways 
111 the wall, <jreeting the English officer as lie 
strode by wiUi a military a.ilute in true Sou- 
danese fashion. Sir AnsLen saluted in return, 
and stepped on briskly. But the square, when 
be reached it, -was alive with an eager throng 
of superior natives, both .soldiers and civilians, 
in every possible stage of w'oariiic.ss and misery. 
A long siege had loft its mark on all. Euniiiie 

.Htared visibly from every fat'c. The gaunt 
Egyptians looked gaunter than ever : the stal- 
wart negroes were worn to shadows. Among 
I thatn the officer’s quick eye was not long in 
picking out once more the still burly figure of 
hfi) Irisli^ friend Oonsidiue. 

upT Sir Austen asked with conside” 
curiosity, forcing; his way not without some 
lyiffleulty thi'ough the buzzing throng. ‘Adepu 
to Gordon ? ’ 


‘Ye’ve hit it,’ Gonsidiue answered lightly, with 
his accustomed easy <l(;vil-iuay-care expression. 
‘The precise game. A dozen oi the chief niggers 
are in conference with the Governor, and they 
want him to surrender at discretion this very 
morning. But they don’t know Gordon, And 
from what J can guess of these fellows’ lingo, 1 
fancy Gordon don’t see it in the same light as 
they do. They seem to me to be grumbling ’in 
Iheir own tongue - whicli is a grand one for the 
purpose - and 1 can certainly answer for it that 
we’ve all of ns got a right to, for we’re con- 
founded hungry.’ 

As he spoke, an Arab a step or two in front 
of them tiujieil round to them xvitli an intelli- 
gent air and smiled. Considine was the first 4o 
iT(‘()gni-!e who it was among the contu.sed croxvd 
of similar white oriental dres.se.s. ‘Why, man, 
hanged if it i'-n’t your cousin again,’ he cried, 
with a siukleii look at Sir Austen. ‘Ah, luit 
he’s a spl(Midi(l Arab I The devil himself 
wouldn’t know’ him f»'om a born Mussulman. 
— Biiniell, xe rascal, i-ome here and tell us wduit 
the bother n all about. Ye can umlerstaud these 
niggers’ unconscioiuible lingo. Tell us what the 
ilickeiis tin* hhe'k fellows ni-e haggling oxer.’ 

* Hush,’ la'iiiiell iiusixered, coming over to them 
with ail alnn/.'-t r(‘V<*rential air. ‘Hush! He’s 
going to speak. Li't’s hear w hat he says. T ’ll 
translate it all foi* you as wadi as I can after- 
XX arc Is.' 

Suinetlmig in tin* tone of his voice compelled 
attention, (’ousidinc and Sii* Austen lookeil up 
at once, and saw stamling on the btep.s of that 
xxlntc'xva'hed I’alace the xvidl-known Itgure of 
a tall and comiuriinling looking man, in white 
Eurojteaii iinifoim and dark reil fez, that showed 
oil to the utmo.'t advantage the chastened strength 
and niaje'-ty of hi- sunburnt face and grizzled 
gray mou.^taches. A buzz ran wave-like tlirough 
the as.sembled crowd a xvhisjiei'oil buzz of 
‘(iordoji! Gord'-n r The Governor raised his 
right hand for a nioinent, palm outward, as if to 
besjieak silence ; and all at once a sudden still- 
ness fell like magic even uj)on that motley ci*owd 
of noisy chattering oiiental'*. One secoml they 
surged like a summer sea ; then they looked up 
eagerly. Kvt'iy man iu'ld his fact* upturned to 
hear, as Kasinm Klmous, Gurthm’s most trusted 
native oHit er, ealled out loudly in Arabic: ‘The 
^Juxernor will addre.ss you.’ But for some 
minutes tin- Governor Idmself only glanced rtmnd 
iiiijU’essn eJy with liis deep blue eyes: his silence < 
and his look, all pity and resolution, seemed 
w'ell-nigh as eK)(|ueut in their way as hi.s soldierly 
laiigmige. 

Tin* crowd waited patiently, hanging upon 
his Iip.s. Then Goitlon, steadying himself w'ith 
hi*' hand on Kasliiiu Elnioos’s shoulder - for he 
was ill that <lay, and had been up all night 
making the round of the vamparW- gazed about 
liim compassionately on tbat silent sea of eager 
black face^, timl began to speak in rapid and 
(luent blit very ••dear and distinct Arabic. 
Neither Sir Austen nor Considine could under- 
.stand one word he said ; but his wiiiiiiiig smile, 
his cheery voice, his lusolute manner, his quick 
cadences of emotion as he passed in turn from 
ehuling to exhortation, made diem almost able 
to follow^ in rough outline the general sense of 
what lu* w^as driving at As for the straining 
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mob of terrified orientals, they hung tipon his 
words in breathless silence, and stroked their 
chins, muttering now and then in concert, ‘ Allah 
is great. Gordon says well. He has faith to 
shame us. With Allah’s help, we shall hold out 
yet till hope comes of «leliverance.’ 

But the Governor’s face belied his confidence. 
As he went on with his speech, even in that 
dire extremitv, some electric spark from the 
great man’s heart seemed to run now and again 
through the entire assembly, so vonderfulty did 
he inspire them all with the sense of jiersonal 
devotion. They thrilled rcs^ionsive. At one 
point, the Governor’s voice sank low and musical. 
‘What’s he saying to them now?’ Oonsidine 
asked in an almost inaudible whis])er (>f Biuipdl, 
unable any longer to rejiress his curiosity. 

‘He’s telling them he feels it all, not for 
himself" not for his j’cputation not ewn foi' 
England -but for his ])eople’.s .sake~the.se ])oor 
sheep of Soudanese, whom he lias tried so hard 
to save and to benefit. If all is lost, it is for 
them that he grieves over it. Four long days 
and nights ho lia.s never slept nor closed his eye ; 
he has gone round the posts inei'ssantly, and 
personally encouraged his starved and wearied 
soldiers to stainl firm till help aruive.s from 
Wolsedey. The question of food, he says, lias 
worn him to a shadow’. He is hungry for liis 
peo])1e. But all w’ill yet go W'ell. II they will 
but hold out for throe days loiig<*r, Stewart’'' 
troops will be here : and for his pait, come what 
may, he wdll never, never, never consent, to ^llJ• 
render. 7Vn'// may give uj) the town if they lik(* ; 
that is fhdr lookout ; but he and we and Ka.shini 
Klmoos w’lll die lighting to the last for God and 
duty.’ 

‘llooray !’ {.’onsidine criial out <*nthubia‘'tieally 
at the top of his voice. ‘And so say all of us, 
too, General. We won’t give w'ay. We’re with 
you ! we’re w'ith you.’ 

(rordoii looked down wdth a placid childlike 
smile in the direction of the suddenly interrupt- 
ing voice, and added in Ii]iigli.sh, loud and clear: 
‘My determination is un^liaken. I will hold 
out to the end. Fngland will never allow us 
to perish. But even if she does, w'c must do 
our duty.’ 

Sir Austen ])ressed his w'ay iij) through the 
surging crow’d, now loosed in sjieech onee more, 
and eagerly discussing this last deliverance of 
their Governor’s. ‘J have new.s for him,’ he 
murmured to Linnell, as they jnes.sed forw'ard 
' together through the w^earied throng. ‘ I believe 
help is nearer even than he supposes. AVc took 
a man prisoner this morning near the Boiiiiv 
Gate, trying to make his w’ay us close as he could, 
as a spy. From what Abdul Aliined, who 
examiiieil him, tells me, I think he can be relied 
upon for giving truthful information.’ 

They reached the steps, and move<l slowly up 
to wdiere Goi don himself had now’ taken his seat 
in a wicker chair on the platform of the Palace. 
Occa.sional bullets still wdiizzed past them with 
a whir ; but tlie Governor nevertheless received 
them wdth that genial smile winch nevej' forsook 
hm even in the lost extremity. ‘What goes 
at the gate, Linnell?’ he asked, grasping Sir 
Austen’s hand hard, and looking dowm into his» 
very soul with those clear blue eyes of his. ‘All 
well towards Bourr^ ? ’ 


‘ All w’ell, as yet, 1 trust,’ Sir Austem answ’eivd, 
trying his best to imitate his great leader’s cheeri- 
ness. ‘But we expect a delerinim^d assault to 
he made before long. We t(X)k a <lervis]i prisoner 
this morning' in the oulor dit^h, attempting, as 
I believe, to scale the rampail and communicate 
with Faragh’ 

Gordon’^ eyes gleamed st<‘ely at the Ireaclnu’ous 
Pasha’s name. ‘Very likely ’’ he aiisw’ered, wuth 
a quietly contemptuous aij*. ‘ f'aragh can’t he 
tru‘5ted. I made that man, and I know now, if 
he dared, he W’ouhl willingly betray me. He has 
a cur’s nature, 1 fear Put 1 ’in not afraid of 
him. If w’e die, at least we have done our duty. 
Though even now, two bundled men would be 
enough to save us. Two hundred Englishmen, 
of Prohyn or Biiriiahy’s .sort. With their help, 
we coiiht hold out for another tweheimmth. -- 
W'ell : how about your prisoner?’ 
j Sir Austen siinled hack at that calm heroic face 
; of a gie.'d. man struggling witli a sea of advor- 
' sity. ‘My prisoner tells us/ he W(;nt on, in a 
very (jiiiet voice, ‘that the Mahdi has new's of 
a severe <lcfeat ol his iioithei'ii (letachment on 
Saturday \ve(dv by Stewait’s troops at Aim Ivlea. 
lie understands that Slewiirt himself is wounded 
or (l<‘ad, but that his colnuin has succeetled in 
reu'liiug Metamneh. The der\ish tells ii.s that 
j the army of relief made a reconnaissance in 
force at Metammdi on Wediu'sda^ , aided by our 
four steameis, which he .seems to think have 
ofi'ected a junction with them. And he soys that 
in the Mahdi’s cain)> ev('ry one is of o])inion an 
a.ssault must lx* made in>t later than Tu(\sday on 
all available ])oinL, for fear the army (jf relief 
should arrive by Wednesday or Thursday,’ 

The Govciuor lislemal to this evciting news 
with, jU’ofoiind iuttresl. ‘My own information 
looks the same way/ he murmiited with that 
impertuibahle calm of a brave spirit. ‘ Depend 
upon it, wc are only Ihiee or four <lays off now’ 
from' our <lelivorancc*. 1 have w re.stled with this 
trouble ill prayer, and it is passing away. It is 
pa.xsiug away, I feel certain. —But w liich w'ay 
it wili pass aw’ay, Ave can’t tell yet. My grief is 
all for my poor starved pcoide. I believe our 
steamer.s must really have met Stewairt’s detach- 
ment. But tliat makes our danger all the greater 
for the momout. Fverv thing depends upon the 
next four days. The Mahdi’s too good a strate- 
gi.st, you may be .sure, not to know' his one chance 
of .succc.ss bes in preventing a jun- tion. The 
nearer help coino'' to us, tlie more eager the 
enemy will he to misleii hi." assault. He 11 attack 
UB to-night, I believe. He’ll atta(*k before morn- 
ing. 1 must see your prisoner, Sir Austen. 
Where have you left him V 

‘At the, Bourre Gate,’ Sir Austen answered 
respectfully, ‘in chargo of Ali Ismail/ 

At the w’ords, the General, like a w’ounded man, 
.sprang fnan his seat, a.‘-toiiiidcd. ‘In charge of 
Ali iBuiail/ he cried with an incredulous air. 
‘ Why, Ooloiivd, you surprise me ! TIkj man’s 
a spy, of cour=5e, who came near on ]>nrpose, 
hoping to be taken, that ho ♦might communicate 
with Faragh ! And you ’ve left hjm in charge 
of one of Faragh’s own most intimate oflicers ! 
Why, what could you have been thinking about? 
In a man less experienced and less trustworthy 
than yourself, 1 .should be inclined to call thia 
culpable negligence ! Depend upon it, the fellow 
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has a message} from t3ie Mahcli. By this time, 
he^s arrangetl things comfortably with Faragh, 
no doubt And the worst of it is, we don’t know 
whom io trust We must go down at once and 
try to prevent any further niiscliief.’ 

Sir Austen clapped his hand to his hea<l in 
horror. ‘ (Ireat heavens,’ he cried witli a su(Kk*n 
burst of enliybtcument, ‘ I must bo mad ! 1 

ncn^cr even tlioiigljt of it I’ 

The (.leneral, nevci' clnMing liim, moved down 
the steps will) a resolute air, ‘This is bad news,’ 
he said quietly. ‘Very )>ad news imleed. I’ve 
heard none worse through all this day of trial. 

I distrust Faragh ; and ( don’t know how many 
of his suhordinate.s may Ik; inijdieuted with him. 
If we had only the enemy to deal wjth, we 
might ludd out [(<r weeks ; hut with tr.uh)r.s 
in the camp -.starvation and treacluny to copi* 
with at once — God alone knows now what may 
htii>i)eii next to us, And when wc fall, they 
will treat my jioor ])eo])lo as these wretches 
treated the det'encedess sonl.s in Jlerbei*.’ 
ayut)v oiKOVfUi/iKMi/ Kai rtup 

MODFJtN NAVAL ENGAt JEM ENTS. 

iUONi’r.AO KIOHTS. 

Since the naval operations <luring the American 
Civil War opened tluj eyes of l!iuro]>e to tlie 
necessity for ironclad ui aniioiu’cd wai-sliij)s, and 
the (;onse(pient need for lieavy guns, there have 
been few opportunities oi testing these modem 
monsters hy the ordeal <if real warfare ; yet naval 
actions between armoinvd vessels, or action.s in 
which armoured vessels were engaged, have been 
more numerous than i- gcmu'ally siii)p<».sed. The 
famous light between llie ‘Meriimae’ and the 
‘Moiiit(»r’ was the (leatli-))](nv' to the old oj'tler 
of things. 

The ‘ Monitor,' built by Captain Ericsson, was 
a turret ship, with a single turret, carrying two 
guns, throwing oue-hundred-and-eighty-pouml 
shot The aruiour of the turret was eight inclu's ; 
ill thickue^.s ; wliile tlie side-armour w.i.s livu* i 
inche.s thick ; she had, however, a freebtjar«l of 
about a foot mily. The ‘Merrimac’ might be j 
described as an impromptu iiomdad. Among tin* 
vessels burnt or sunk hy the Federal.s on llx-ir 
evacuation of Norfollc was the wooden steam 
frigate ‘ ilerrimac.’ It was raised by the Con- 
federates and cul down to the water-line ; bolli 
ends were decked over, and on the centre portion 
was built a casematvi, something like the roof of 
a house. The wal].s of the ca'-cmale were of oak, 
two feet thick, faced by two layers of iron ])laling, 
four inches thick. She was armed with ten guns 
of various calibres. Both ves!3el.s steamed about 
live kuolK, and were utterly luiscawbi thy. 

On the 8th of March 1805, the ‘Virginia,’ n't 
the ‘ Merrimac ’ had been recliristencd, made her 
appearance among the enemy’s fleet, and imme- 
diately began to give them a taste of her <|ua- 
lity. The ‘Cumbcrlaml,’ a thirty-gun frigate, was 
rammed and muk fv'itli startling rapidity ; the 
‘CJbngress,’ a lifty-guu frigate, was driv’cn ashore 
and burned ; and another frigatu was also driven 
^,0iahore» , By this time night liad faLlen, and the 
rested on her laurels, expecting to 
^.finish her work on the morrow. Beyond having 
loose hamper shot away, she was not damaged'; 


but she hud left her ram, wdiich had been inse- 
cuitily fastened on, in the side of the ‘Cumber- 
land.*^ 

But the next morning an antagonist appeared 
on the scene in the .riiape of the little ‘ Monitor.' 
The * Virginia ’ liad met her match. Botli vessels 
immediately prepared for action, and the lii'st 
light between ironclads took place. The result 
vv'as iiideci.sive. I'Jie combat, a fierce artillery 
duel, continued for four hours. The distance 
between the combatants langcd from half a mile 
to close range, yet the armoiii* of neither was 
pierced ; aiul although both were badly battered, 
they did not .sustain any vital injury. At last, 

! as if by mutual consent, they .separatetl, their 
i crews lieing utterly woin out. It is related that 
I during the fight the crew mamiing tme of the 
I guns of the ‘Virginia’ were foumi .‘standing at 
I ease. On the ofiicer in command being asked 
why he was not firing, he leplied that ‘ gun- 
! powder was precious, and he could do her [the 
I “Monihjr”] as much damage hy snapping his 
I fing<‘i> at her every two and a half minutes !’ 
Altljougli a drawn battle between the actual 
antagonists, yet tJie ‘Monitor’ succeeded in its 
object, the saving of the lemainder of the Federal 
lloct. This was lh(‘ only fight ot any coiisc- 
<iuencc cither the ‘X'lrginia’ or the ‘Munitur’ 
was emgaged in. 

Next (t> the action between the ‘ Vii'ginia ’ and 
f th(‘ ‘Monitor,’ that lieLweeii tlie ‘Alabama’ and 
the ‘Kearsarge' lias the mo‘'f inteiest for ns; if, 

I indeed, t.ilving place as it did at our uwui doors, 

I it doc.'s nut hike jirecedeiice. . It illu-^trated in a 
! gra])liic manner tin* value of defensive armour. 

. The ‘Alabama’ was a har(jue-iigged wooden ])ro- 
[ peller, canying eiglit guns, one ot vvliich wa.s a 
, nlled humlred-pounder. After tvvo^eais of dejire- 
' dation, in which she inllicted inculcnlable injury 
' upon the sliiiqiiiig of the Giiited Stat(*s, she re- 
. ]).iiied to ( diei luaiig ill the hc'ginning of .1 nne 18(J4 
! to lefit. A lew days afterwards, tlie ‘ Kear.surgi;,’ 

' vvhiuh had been in pursuit of the ‘Alabama’ for 
i some time, also arrived olf the t>ort. Gajitain 
i Semmes of tlie ‘Alabama,’ partly Irom a feeling 
i of chivalry, and junlly, no doubt, from a feeling 
1 i>r superiority in his ‘irnuuncnls, determined to 
out and fight liis antagonist.. The ‘Kearsarge,’ 

, like the ‘Alabama,’ vva.s a wooden pioptllcr, but 
'lairicAl only .''even guns. Enknown to Gaptaiii 
; Semmes, however, she laid been strengtliened in 
I a lemarkahle manner. lake the knights of old, 
j rile was uau^ed in a suit of chain- mail. Amid* 
shijKs, on botli side..'', slu' was piotected by a chain 
(•able placid up and down from the rail to the 
j water’s edg(‘, the wdiule being covered over with 
a thin planking, which completely concealed the 
armour beneath. About ten o’clocE on Sunday 
toreiioon, B)th June 1864, the ‘Alabama’ left 
Gherbourg harbour, and came up wdth the * Keut- 
.sarge’ about seven miles from land. When the 
latter was about, a mile distant on her starboanl, 
i tin', ‘Alabama’ o]'ened fire. Firing now pioceeded 
rapidly on both sides. Tlie ‘Alabama’ had 
pivoted her guns to starboard, and in order to 
keej) tlieir resjvective broadsides bearing, they 
fought in a circle, both vessels steaming round a 
couimon centre with a distance varying from a 
nmirter to half a mile. In about half an hour 
the firing became very hot, and the ‘Alabama' 
began to buller. 81ie was liulled several times^ 
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and a number of her men killed, while hor she^l 
in return did the ‘Keifrearge^ little damage. 
After the lapse of about an hour, the ‘Alabama* 
was ill a sinking condition, the enemy’s slicll 
having exploded in her sides and between decks, 
making largo apertures, through which the water 
rushed with great rapidity. At last she hoisted 
sail to get away; but the ‘Kearsarge’ was laid 
across her hows, threatening to rake her ; the 
‘Alabama* thereupon surrendered, but sank a 
few minutes afterwards. A few of her crew were 
rescucfl by the boats of tlie ‘ Koarsargo,’ hut most 
of them by tugs and pleasure-vessels, which had 
gatliercd round to witness the combat. The 
* Kearsarge’ was little tlie wors(^ of the encounter 
owing to the protection her armour afforded. It 
is possible that if Ca])tain Semmes had k^iowii 
the ‘ Kearsargo * was partially annourod, lie would 
not have been in such a hurry to come out and 
figlit, or he might at least have taken the same 
precaut ionary measures: 

Two years afterwards, the war between Italy 
and Austria gave tlie world an opportunity of 
witnessing for the lirsfe Lime a general naval 
engagement in whicdi ironclads W(U‘e engaged on 
both sides. Owing to the conflicting accounts of 
the contending parties, it is almo.st impossible to 
give a perfectly acfuirate account of the battle ; 
but the following narrative, coinpile<l from the 
various reports of it which appeared in the I'inirSj 
will give a tolerably clear idea of the main facK 
Oir the 2()th of July IHfKJ tlie Italian fleet v\a.s 
attacked by the Austrians off the island of Lissa, 
which the Italians had cndoavuured to ca])ture 
the day previous. The Italian sf(nadron, which 
was under the command of Admiral Persano, con* 
sisted of clev'cii ironclads, six screw frigates, two 
paddle-wlieel corvettes, three small gunboats, and 
several small steamers. Among the. ironclads 
were the ‘ lie dTtalia,’ a fine ironclad frigate; and 
the ‘ Affondatore,’ a powerful ram of the newest 
construction, carrying the admiral’s flag 'riui 
Austrian fleet consisted of seven ironclad frigates, 
the ‘ Kaiser,* a wooden tlii-ue-decker of ninety 
guns several frigates and small vessels —altogether 
about twenty-three. The Austrian admiral, IVg- 
attholV, had lioisLeil liifi Hag on tlie ‘ Ferdinand 
Max.’ On the morning of the day mentioned 
both fleets formed themselves into order of battle, 
in two lines, wiMi the most powerful ve.ssels in 
front; and the AVn^trians advanced to the attack. 
When about two hundred and fifty yards distant, 
fire was opened on the Italians both from sea and 
land. They iniiuediatLdy replied, and the firing 
soon became appalling, “ Several of the Italian 
ironclads closed witli the ‘Kaiser,’ evidimtly 
mistaking her for the Austrian flagship. The 
‘lie do Porlogallo’ tried to ram her, and struck 
into her with such force as to carry awav her 
’ bowsprit, forem.ist, and a large part of the prow, 
the figure-head falling on board the Italian vessel. 
The ‘ Kaiser,* disabled, on fire, with her chimney 
fallen acros.s her deck, managed eventually to 
escape with great dilliculty. Meanwhile, the 
Austrian admiral, seeing the danger in which the 
‘Kaiser’ was placetl, Came to the rescue, and made 
a fierce* attack on the ‘RedTtalia.’ He directed 
Ills own vessel, the ‘ Fenlinand IMax,’ full speed ou 
the Italian ironclad, which, with its rudder dis- 
abled and already damaged at the w«ater-line, 
was stove completely in, and was engulfed almost 

, 

immediately. It is saitl that as the ship was 
going down, half a bnttalioii of murines stationed 
in the tops sent a parting volley on the deck 
of the Austrian flagship, killing and wounding 
eighty men. While this tragedy was proceeding, 
the Italian ironclad gunboat ‘Palestro’ caught 
lire, and presently blew up ; her crew refusing 
to surrender, were blown up with tbeir vessel. 
The combat raged for two hours, during which 
the fleets forced their nay through one anolher 
and changed places, when they turned round and 
prepared to renew the ]>attle. Tlie Italian squad- 
ron was still hoUling its ground, an<l the Aus- 
trians were waiting to renew the attack. JMcaii- 
while, the distance between the fleets widened ; 
the Austrians fell hack ; and the Italians, after 
wailing on ihe spot iiiiiil nightfall, made for 
Ancona. Altliongh the Italians claimed the vic- 
tory because the}" j’eimiined in possession of the 
field of battle ; yet, losing two of their bi*st iron- 
clads, and being foiled in their object— tlie cap- 
ture of Lissa— the victory must be given to the 
Austrians, d’he fact also that tin* Italian ad mi- , 

ral, Persano, was in tlie following year expelled 
the service, gives a certain indication in favour 
of tliis decision. 

A period of eleven years now elapses ere the 
next naval cngagi ineiit takes })Iace. On the 2f)th 
May 1877 was fought the engagement between 
the Ihiiish cuiisers ‘Shah ’amt ‘Amethyst* and 
the l*eru\ian irom lad ‘ Iluascar.’ In one of the 
periodical revolutions of Peru tlie ‘Iluascar* had 
been seized by the rt'bels, and had ])ut to sea on 
a roving ex]iedition. 1’his was all vejy well, if 
she liad not interfeied with Ih'itisli mail-steaniera 
and forcibly taken coal from an Ihiglisli barque. 
yice-a«lniiriil De lioi’.-ey deteimined to put a 
summary stop to these piratical proceedings, and 
set sail after ti(‘r with the ‘Shah ’ and ‘Amethyst,* 
and came up with the ‘Iluascar’ off the town 
of llo. The ‘Shah’ and the ‘Amethyst* were 
uiiarmonreil cinisers, the one of twenty-six guns, 
and the other of tonrtecn guns of various calibres. 
The ‘Iluascar,’ built at Ihrkeiihead, was a turret 

ram, with turret armour five and a half indies 
in thickness, and a belt of four and a half inches. 
She was armed with two ten-inch tliree-huudrcd- 
pouiiderh in the turret, and two foi’ty-pounders 
on her iiiuindeck. Tlie oHicers of the ‘Iluascar* 
were surprised at the appearance of the English 
vessels ; but they were more surprised at what 
followed. The ‘Shall* tired a gun fur the 
‘Iluascar’ to lay-to, and sent a boat on board*' 
with the mess..ge that Admiral De Horsey gave 
the ‘Iluascar’ just two minutes tu surrender in 
the name of the yueen. This was resented by 
the rebel government, which was on board, as 
an unwarrantable interference in a purely family 
quarrel ; an^l they preptired for the fray. The 
Ihiglish opened fire at six hundred yards, the 
‘Huascar’ imniediaiely replying with her tliree- 
hiiiidred-pounder.s. The ‘Amethyst* tried^ to 
rake the rem, but failed. The ‘Shah’ now fired 
her broadsides, wliich were discharged by elec- 
tricity, and in a few minutes the ‘ Ifiiascar’s * 
dock was cleared of everything but masts, turret, 
anil smoke-stack. Tlie ‘Iluascar* continued to fire 
at regular intiftvals ; but the gunnery was bad. 
After an li6iir and a half the ‘Amethyst* was set 
on fire amidships, and steamed out of aetiotL 
The ‘Huascar’ now attempted to ram tlie ‘Shab;* 
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bttt this; iivas by ^ood handling, The 

Peril viah was hit several times by thiee-him- 
dred-pouttd shot* but only one completely pierced 
her armour. Bhe now adopted new tactics, 
hrst a<lvancing on the ‘Shair and then on the 

* Amethyst;' out ramming was again prevented 
by good management and superior speed. After 
the battle had lasted for three hours, the ‘Hiias- 
eur' slowly retired, a shell from the ‘Ame- 

, thyst' having destroyed the primers of tlie turret 
guns. She headed towards laud, but the enemy 
did not attempt to follow. She escaped in the 
darkness, and it was well for lo r she did, for 
about 10 r.M. a steam launch from the ‘Sliah’ 
was sent into the i)ort of Jlo wuh a torpedo to 
blow lier up ; and it was by tlie merest chanen a 
peaceful trader escaped de.^tiuction, b(dug mis- 
taken for the ‘ llua^car.’ 'Phis encounter was 
considered a drawn battle. Tt is remarkable as 
being the only one in whii li British war-shijis 
have been engaged siin e the introduction of iron- 
clads. 

In 187‘J the ‘Ihiascar’ again came on the scene. 
In that year war broke, out betwaien Chili and 
Peru. On the 21st of May the ‘ Iluascar’ and the 

* Independencia/ a broadside irom lad of tw'enty- 
two guns, (ell ill with the Chilian wooden eorvette 

* Esmeralda' of twtdve guns and the gunboat 
‘Covadonga’ off the port of Iqui(iiie. Phring 
immediately commeucod between the ‘lliuuscar’ 
and the * Esmeralda,’ and was kept up for two 
hours ; but as it was at long range, neither sus- 
tained inucli damage. Captain Gran of the 
^PJiuiscar’ at length deteniiine<l to bring the 
engagement loan issue by rairtming the ‘Esiuer- 
ttldu.’ She w'as struck on ihe iiurt side, hut 
received little damage. Ciau rammed again on 
the starboard how, this time with more success ; 
a hole was made, through which the waU r poiu'etl 
and Hooded the engiue-ruoin, jmttiug out the 
lives. The powaier-iiiag.izino was also Hooded, 
and the men there drowned, 'riicse tuo failures 
to sink the ‘Plsmci-alila’ were o\ving to the engines 
of the ‘Hnascar’ being reversed too soon before 
striking, thus diminishing the force of the blow. 
Although the <!hiliiin now lay at the mercy of 
her opponent, she would not surrender. The 
‘HuUvSear’ now charged a third time, hitting In-r 
in the starboard side, at the same time firing 
into her; and the ‘Pismeralda’ foundered almost 
immediately. ^Die fight had lasted altogether 
^our hours. Tiie ‘•Iluascar’ was little injiued, 
the * Esmeralda’s ’ shot failing to pieire her ar- 
mour, although hei hows wore somewliat damaged 
by tlie third * charge. Meanwhile affairs had 
not been progressing so favourably with licr 
consort. Hhe had given chase to the ‘ Covadoiiga,’ 
which, being of lighter draught, escaped into 
shallow water, and the ‘ Indejamdomua' heed- 
lessly following, rail aground. I’he gunboat then 
toolo' up a jiositiou where the guns of the ironclad 
(jould not hear, and pounded her at short range, 
Ubtil the ‘Jluuscniv having finished with the 

* hkmierSilda,’ came to the rescue, when the gun- 

made off and eacaped. 

fOtt the 8th of OctoUjr 187J) was fouglit the 
in wliich the ‘Huajear’ changed 
The Chiliaus hiul bent all* their energies 
Oil ^Bapttiring the waspish Pttle ironclad, which 
Wlkept their coasts in a continual state of terror, 
imd ind dono tliem a good deal of injury since 


the commencement of Uie w^ar. On the morning 
of the day mentioned, after a chase of some days, 
the ‘Iluascar' found herself cornered by six of 
the enemy's vessels— in fact, nearly the whole of 
tlie Chilian fleet, tlie most powerful of them 
being the si-ster-ships Hkichrane' and ‘Blanco,’ 
two of tlio most poweiful ironclads of the day, 
eacli carrying six twelve- ton guns. Gran, the 
commander of tlie ‘Iluascar,’ finding himself 
caught, determined to try to make a dash 
through the enemy’s line, trusting to his superior 
speed to get away. Tlii' first shots were fired by 
the ‘Huascar’ at the ‘Cocliraue’ at a distance of 
two miles ; tlie first thiee fell short ; but the 
rourth pierced the ‘Cochrane’s’ armour. The 
Chiliiiu ironclad now opened fire, and its first 
shot deranged the revolving ajiparatus of the 
‘IluascaTs ’ tniret. The antagonists having now 
closed considerably, tlie ‘Iluascar’ made several 
attempts to ram the ‘Cochrane,’ but failed, owing 
to the agility of the latter. The two vessels now 
being close together, an incessant fire of small- 
arms and ina<’hine guii.^ was ki.pt up on both 
feiiles Pri'seiilly a shell from the ‘Cochrane’ 
struck tlie conning tower of the ‘Iluascar,’ de- 
stroying it and killing Admiral Gran, wlio was 
inside. P'our ollicers were killed or wounded in 
rapid succession immediately on taking couimuiul. 
The ‘Blanco’ now coming up and joining in the 
fray, the IVruviaii was soon almost disabled ; 
one of lie.r guns also hinng disabled by a shell 
entering the tni’ret. CnHUCcossfiil attempts weie 
now^ made on both sides to mid the fight by ram- 
ming. 'The ‘ If iiascar’s ’ Gatling had by this time 
been silenced by the Nordeiifells of the Chilian 
ironclads. At last, after an hour and a half’s 
fighting, the ‘Uuaseur’ surrendered. She was 
then in a sinking condition, hulled in all direc- 
tions, steering a[)}iaratiis gone, and swept of 
everytliing hut her turret ami smoke-stack. The 
‘tkichrane,’ owing to the thickness of her aniionr, 
(six inches) wuis mit much injured, most of the 
‘Jiuascar’s* shot lading to penetrate. When the 
immense otUls against the ‘Iluascar’ are con- 
sidered, it must be gianted that this was one of 
the most desperale and plucky miiftns ever 
fought 

Aithougli engaged in desultory skinnishes under 
her new Hug with her tdd (ompanions <luring the 
leinainder of the w'ar, this waia the last serious 
action in which the ‘Iluascar’ w^as engaged. 
vSlic has survived to the ]>resent day, and took 
part in Lh- (‘cent Chiiian revolution. Her 
checkered career, in spite of her nisignificance^ 
has gaMie<l toi- her a world -wide notoriety. 

The history of ironclad warfare is nearly told. 
The last occasion anything of the kind happened 
w'us in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. The 
Tnrki.sh fleet w\aa so powerful as to overawe the 
Russian Heel, and no engagements took place, 
aithougli tliere w^ere one or twT) torpedo attacks 
on Turkish monitors in the Danube. One of 
these wuis a night attack by six Russian torpedo 
boats on three Turkish monitors at Sulina ; but 
the 'Furks, having been galvanised into life by 
Hobait Paslia, were on the alert, and the torpedo 
boats w'ere beaten off with a loss of two of their 
number. 

The newest type of ironclad, as the ‘ Trafalgar ' 
and the ‘Nile,’ or even the ‘Thunderer’ and 
‘Devastation,’ have been wholly untried in war- 
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fare, and how they would behave is a matter of^ 
conjecture ; but enough has been related to 
dispel a somewhat popular belief that one well- 
directed shot woul<l send an ironclad, like an old 
kettle with a hole in it, direct to the bottom. 

With the introduction of ironclads, however, 
there has been developed an entirely new mode 
of attack— the use of the ram. Where ramming 
has taken place, it hius almost alway^^ been suc- 
cessbd ; and to the cases we have narrated might 
be added two of unintentional ramming. The 
first was the ramming of the ‘Vanguard' by 
the ‘ Iron Duke.’ The ‘ Vanguard ’ w«i.s struck 
on the starboard (luarter between the maui and 
mizzen masts four feet below the water-line, and 
sank in an hour. Tlie second case was a njuch 
more serious one, inasmueh as two hundred and 
eighty-four men lost their lives. This was the 
sinking of the * Giosscr Kurfiirst’ hy the ‘ Konig 
Wilhelm’ in the Cennan naval manoiivres in 
1878. The ‘Grosser Kurfurr^t’ was struck nearly 
amidships, and part of her side ripped completely 
off ; she sank almost immeiliately. Althongli 
ramming is fatal, it can easily be avoided when 
the intemled victim is under control ; but this 
is not always the case. It undoubtedly make.s 
modem naval eiigageiiieuts inoj'e ‘dangerous,’ if 
such an expression may be used. 


A BURMESE (ENONE. 


A BURMESE (ENOME. 

CH A rnou II. 

‘Thkn, Earnwood, to put the matter in a nut- 
shell, you o^ve your life to the gii l?’ 

M owe her my life,’ ivjilied Mr Earnwood 
with grave emphasis. 

It was literally true. When, at the last 
moment, that dacm*t stopped to make his Tmal 
cut, Mali ^lee had thrust out her arm and inter- 
cepted the blow, which, had it reached its mark, 
must have ended George Eainwood’s earthly 
career. As it was, the giiTs arm was as nearly 
as possible severed below the elbow ; and she. 
was still, three weeks after the fight, in so we*de 
a condition that her reeovery wa.s far fi-oni 
certain. 

Mr Earnwood himself had received several 
deep (lesh-wounds, and was under orders to come 
to Itangoon on ‘sick leave’ as soon as he could 
travel. Mr Andersc'n, the officer who was to 
relieve him, had brought up the force of ptdicc 
sent in reply to his message asking for help, 
and this gentleman had been at Sliwaydoungyee 
ever since. 

The two were sitting in the veranda, whose 
floor bore dark suggestive stains no scrubbing 
could remove. Mr Anderson never forgot the 
sight it presented on that morning when lie 
arrived so opportumdy ; to quote the e.\'pre.ssiou 


he used in Ids official report, the place ‘looked 
and stank like a sliambles.’ And he could not 
look upon one corner without seeing a vision 
of George Earnwood sitting blood -drenched and 
faint against the wall, with the head of the 
unconscious Burmese girl resting in his lap. 

* Vou will have to do something handsome 
for her,' remarked Mr Anderson, ‘poor little 
body. She is a pretty girl, aw Burme.se beauties 
go.’ 


‘I shall inarry her,' answered Ur Earnwood 
briefly. 

His friend screwed up his mouth and shook 
his head dubiously. ‘A fellow can’t well over- 
pay the woman vyho lias saved his life dt 
such cost to hersell,’ he said. ‘ But to marry 
her ! Think what it means, lu}' dear man. 
You condemn yourself to life in this awful 
country for ever, and to social osti’ac’iam besides, 
^loreover, you would ])ut an effectual stop to 
your advancement in the police. J ’d tliink very 
carefully before I tO(jk such a step as that, 
Eai'iiwood. TIh' life Miss Mali j\Iee has saved 
wouldn’t be worth li\ ing, if you repaid your 
debt by making her your wife.’ 

Geoige Earnwood had thought the matter over 
very carefully ; indeed, during these last three 
weeks, whicli he had spent on his bed, it had 
seldom been absent fiom Ins mind for an liour. 
lie had learned from Mali Mee',s own lips how 
she had come to be in tlie huiigaloNv that night 
when every one else had tied to the jungle. 
She coiife.ssed that she lingeunl behind when 
, the ot]ie]‘K were hurrying aw'ay, and had at last 
returned and concealed licrself in the blushes 
behind the thannali. Slie heard the ducoits’ cry, 
and watched ^Ir h\'innvood go out wo’th the 
policemen. AVlieii .slie saw him fall, she could 
not move for a miiiuti; ; hut as soon as he 
got iij), she knew' he would go to the bungalow^, 
and went in by the back way to meei him 
there. Jt was neeillcss to ask wliat motive 
had iiisjiired the girl ; and a thousand times, 
George Eariiwooil bitterly rei>roached liimsclf 
for having permitted her to stay. By doing 
so he had laid himself under an obligation he 
could meet in one way oul\ ; and he ma<lc up 
his . mind to l ejiay Mali Mee’s devoted love by 
making her his wife. He must do it, though 
every tilire re\olt(‘d against the idea, d’he subtle 
instinct of ra<'e, uncomjueiable in himself, wdioUy 
w’unting in tlie girl, iorbade his feeling for her 
more than an indulgent liking such as he might 
have enterlained loj an intelligent dog ; and 
even that wa^ iruv strangled liy the debt she 
had forijed him to incur. Mr Anderson had 
expressed in the ]ilainest language the ter- 
rible homls such a marriage would rivet upon 
him ; but it wans too late to hai'p upon its draw- 
backs m>w\ ile bad given his word, and would 
not recall it ; fur as soon as he could W'alk 
so far, he liad gmu* to the hut where Mali Mce 
la\ and had piomised to man y her. 

‘ I am going awaiy in a few’ ihiys,’ he had 
told her; ‘but when you arc well again, 1 
shall send fm* you to coim* to me. I am going 
to make you my wife.’ 

And Mali Mee had acknowd edged the words 
which it had been the dream of lier life to 
hear, with a simple : ‘Yes, my lord!’ 

Shwaydoungyee had liseii phmnix-like from 
its ashes, and save that the huts were cleaner, 
it presented much the same appearance as it 
Inid done before Boh Tsinc’s memorable visit. 
The runaway policemen had not felt themselves 
equal to resuming their duty in the Imperial 
service, and had deputed Moung Louk to return 
and convey their ‘ resignation ’ to Mr Earnwood. 
Tlie sergeant, tiusting that his fifteen years' 
good service would save him from punishment, 
ha<l undertaken the task ; and was promptly | 
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the pleasure of the 
authdrities fthouW be made known. Mr Farn- 
'virood had swketi hie mind very freely to Moung 
Loiik, and had promised tliat no effort on his 
pari should be wanting to obtain smart punish- 
ment for his cowardice. 

In view of tlio pending war with Upper Burimi, 

; the young otlicer was keenly anxious to report 
i himself as fit for duty again ; and the first step 
in that direction was to obtain proper medical 
attendance. Mr Amlerson^ rough-and-ready sur- 
gery had pab'lied him uj) snniciently to face 
the journey ; and a <lay or two after his vi.dt 
to Mali Mee, ho was on Ids way down the 
river, bound for Manlinain,' wluue he would 
find moans of cro'^sing to Ihingoon. He had 
j intended to procecil dirort to th** ho.spital on Ids 
: arrival at the hitter station ; hut, much (,0 his 
surprise and gratification, ho was received at tie* 
wharf by the child of liis de])artmcnt, (Colonel 
Grano, who refused to liear ai any such arrange^- 
inent. 

‘My wife has got a room ready for you,’ he 
insisted. ‘The doctor is waiting at my house 
to take you in li.iud, and there is the lUwohf 
to convey you up to canton men ts.— Come along ; 
Mrs Grane and my daughter are going to nurse 
you.’ 

All Indian luxspital is not an exhilarating 
place of rc.sidouco lor ii convalescent, ami Mi* 
Fornwood felt that for every reason it would 
be well to uiu'ejit the Oolomd’s vvarml}’ jiressed 
invitation. Accordingly, he allow'ed Idm^elt to 
bo placed in the caiivas-covcrod stretcher or 
dhooly, and was carried nj) tu his chiefs house 
in cantonments without more ado. 

Once fairly installed there, he could not hut 
congratnhitc himself on Ids good fortune in fiiul- 
ing such a haven, Mrs (Iranc’s kindness and care 
would alone have uuidc it a pleasure to he Iier 
patient-guest ; but w hen he was all* -wed to ex- 
change Ids ijed for ii sofa in tlie vei'anda, and Miss 
Mabtd Granc took over charge of 1dm, lie looked 
forward almost xvith regret to the day wiien he 
uhouhl no longer be alle to ])ose as an invalid. 

iJiit that day, if the doctoi* W’as to be believed, 
was 11 long way distant yet, Jlis strength had 
been sapped by loss of blood, and tlic slightest 
exertion was .-trictly prohibited. Indeed, had 
not Colonel Crane supported Inin in hi.s petition 
to be allowed to remain in Jhirma, Dr Kitchie 
would liave suininonod a ‘Medical Jkianl’ and 
packed liim off to Kiigland on six months’ sick- 
leave by the first homeward-bound steamer. 

‘The man w*ill fret himself into fever if you 
insist, doctor/ said Colonel Grane, ‘lie doe.sn’t 
want to leave the country just now, and very 
rightly, lie is marked for promotion ; and it 
WOtilu be folly for him to go away home while 
, fliere’s every chance of the Gpper Ih-ovince being 
Bnn«xed; besides the Government w'ants all its 
' bc;Jt men on the spot/ 

' * ‘It goes against niy conscience/ aui^wered the 
doctor doubtfully, ‘llow'ever, there’s a great 
dcal ia wdiat you say. And after all, the cold 
is coming on. Farnwood has a sound 

CS0®iafcitution, and he is in the best possible 
We won’t say rny more ’about sending 
him home for the presei-t.’ 

; the question was <h*opped, much to the 
of all concenuHt—save Mrs Granc. 


That lady had warmly seconded her husband^a 
suggestion that they should take Mr Farnwood 
in; but had done so under the impression tlmt 
the , patient would jump at the doctor’s recorii- 
rnendation, and go home a.s soon as lie could be 
moved. And with no little anxiety she saw her 
daughter take her place as niirse-in-ordinary. 
She liked the young man herself ; but Mabel 
was her only dangliler, and \Ya'< a girl regarding 
w'hose future any mother might be pardoned 
for being ambitions. The young lady had only 
been ill Jhirina a few' weeks, having come out 
from England for tlie first time shortly before 
]\Ir Earn w ood’s arrival. She had a beauty of 
lier own, and that, w'itli the fresh complexion 
the ^climate had no! liad time to drive from 
her checks, had already w'oii Mis.s Grane admirers 
among the most eligible men in the station. 
A junior police officer, lunvever promising, w’as 
scarcely the man an ambitious mother could 
regard w itli an eye of fa\’Our ; and Mabel had 
betrayed such eagiirness tvi take her share of the 
nursing duty that Mj*s Granc allow’cd her to do 
so wdth considerable misgiving. 

It was indeed I he casting together of fire and 
low. George Farnwuod, fresli fi'om the long 
exile which had made liiiu a slrangiu* to the 
soi iety of wonun of his own race, \\a.s peculiarly 
suse(‘])lihh* to their inlluom e. I^Iabcl Grane, hut 
lalidy released from the schoolroom, brought 
ready-made ndmiiatimi ami sympathy to bear 
on one fully entilled to both. She had Intened 
with bnaithless interest to the story of his fight 
w'ith the, dacoits, as given by her father and 
mother, while Mr Idiriiw'ood was confined to his 
room ; and every day whetted her anxiety to sec 
him and hear the history again (rom his own 
mouth. 

lie had gratifi(‘d her wdsli on the first evening 
tiny met; ami Miss Grane w^as a little pu/zled 
to iiml that, the chief at tor’s account tlilfered in 
tme essential paiticuhu* from those she had 
already heard. No mention had ht'cn made l>y 
her parents of the fact that a young Burmese 
girl had taken a prominent pait in the affair, 
lunch less that tliic. gill had savetl the life of her 
K.uropean liiemi at fearful cost to liersolf. •The 
sti)3*y, a.s iMi* I'^'irnwood told it, po.^se^sed a 
romantic elemeid w’hich mu!ti])licd its interest 
tenft>ld ; ami she was at a hiss to iimlorstaiul wdiy 
.such a feature siiouhl Inuc been ignored. The 
\.ning man’s manner of lefernng to this girl, 
moreover, g-.\i the imjut-siru Lliat there was etill 
.something to learn; hut as he did not appear 
willing to speak of heiv Miss Grane? natural 
delicacy embed her curiobity. 

Mr Farnwood could not share wdth her a secret 
he felt hnuml tci withhold from lier father, of all 
men. His marriage with Mali Mee would, he 
knew, put an end to all jiroimdion in the police ; 
and he felt ju>tifi('d in maintaining silence 
regarding liis matrimonial intentions until the 
step in rank, he had been unofficially informed 
was in store for him, W'as gazetted. The local 
government of Burma holds that by espousing 
u daughter of tlie soil an officer creates a Jink 
betw'cen iiimself ami those over wdiom he is 
placed wdneli is ])rejndicial to the free exercise 
of authority. The tlieory may or may not be 
correct, but with that we have nothing to do : 
it exists. George Farnwood knew' it> and meant 
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to take tlie last step be conbl bope to get with- 
oi,it imperilling it by making prematnre dis- 
closure?, Mabel’s omission to inquire into his 
relations with Mah Mee relieved him gn^atly, 
and inspired him with a certain grateful respect. 
The feeling whicli had promptcMl the Burmese 
girl’s self-sacrifice was, he knew, abundantly 
obvious, and could not fail to rouse the sympa- 
thetic interest of any woman. When, therefore, 
Miss Grane fcarefully avoided all reference to her 
in their daily conversat'ons, George Fariiwood 
strove to atone for his reticence on this point by 
doing his best to entertain and amuse her. 

He succeeded only too well ,* and ere be bad 
been a fortnight under Colonel Crane’s hospitabhi 
roof, his eyes were o]>enod to the fact ilijit he 
found ill MabeV.s society a charm wliicli grew' 
sweeter and stronger every «lav. They were of 
necessity tlirown iniicli togetlier. Tlie so-called 
‘cold season’ in Burma is only comparative, and 
(luring the dav the beat precludes outdoor 
amusement almost as completcdy as in the re- 
cognised hot weather. ]\lab(d had litth* to occupy 
her in the house beyond self-imposed ta.sks ; and 
the gue.st bail nothing to do. Hence, wlnh* the 
Golonel was kcqit from morning till night in bis 
office, where work iint now w’as nnusuallv heavy, 
and Mrs (Jrauc was ahsoi bcd in household cares, 
it was ill the natural order of tilings that the 
two young poo])It‘ should pass tlieir time togetlnu’. 
And if the truth mu^'t be told, (ieorgo Barii- 
w’ood resigned liimself to his dangerously pleasant 
fate with little thought of tlie entanglement to 
which intimacy wuth Mabel miglit give ns(\ 

But Mrs (bvine, passing to and fi’o on her 
many (liiti(‘,s about the house*, w'ould often note 
with a troubled W'riukliiig of tin* brow Imw' clos-o 
the two beads were to iMcdi other, or with wliat 
rapt attention lier (hiughtei- appeaired to lie 
li^'tening to ]\lr Farnwood. It was very }>lain 
that the understanding betw'ciui tliom was grow- 
ing, from lier ])oint of view’, uirsatisfactoHly 
good ; and at huigtli slie felt constrained to sp(\a,k 
to her husband on the Ruhject. (\)]onel (Bmiio, 
however, did not share her apprehensions as she 
could have washed. 

‘You think Farnw’ood ami i\Iub aiv falling in 
love wdth cacdi otlnu',’ he lauglied. ‘‘Bon my 
word, I'leloii, yon give them credit for losing no 
time. 1 can’t imagine you are right. But, what 
if they are 

‘ Hugh B exclaimed Mrs Grane iiicreduhm.sly. 

‘ Well, my dear ?’ 

‘You •surely don’t mean that you w'^ould 
approve of auc.h a thing? A jmlice officer on 
three hundred rnp(*es a month! When Jllr 
■Watsden(% and Captain Albi'oke, and Mr Herring- 
don -all of tliem men in a good position — witli 
mmws~devoi(id to Mabel,’ said Mrs Grane dis- 
join ted ly. * 

* The Colonel stroked his monstacbe thought- 
fully. ‘ I don’t know' anything about the gentle- 
men yon mention so far as their regard for Mab 
is concerned, except that she doesn’t seem to care 
two straws for any one of them,’ lie answered 
with gravity. ‘And if 1 must speak plainly, 
Helen, I shouldn’t in the least object if Farn- 
wood did win Mab’s affections. — Now, don’t 
distress yourself,’ be continued, laying his hand 
upon his wife’s. ‘ Farnw'ood is bound to get on 
in his profession, and he is as fine a fellow as we 


are ever likely to meet. We will just let thin^ 
slide,* 

‘It would be a deep disappointment to me,’ 
sighed Mrs Grane. ‘ But of ('ourse ’ 

A glance from her husband sihmml her. 
‘What w'as 1 , when wo married, Helen?’ he 
asked gently. 

(kdonel Grane w’as a ])emiilcss subaltern in 
Her Majesty’s service when lie committed matri- 
I mony ; life liad been a struggle for many years ; 
j hut the loud lamentations raised by friends of 
! both parties bad never found an echo in the 
thoughts of eitlier Hngli or Helen Grane. 

‘Is it quite the same B asked Mrs Grane 
slowly. 

‘bbdte; save that FarnwaHnl’s prospects are 
hotter than mine. — (!oine, Helen ' ITe can’t cast 
a stone at people wlio marrv for love.’ 

‘Of course* ui* /ire not sure tliat tho}' do w'ant 
t<i marry yet,’ said the lad\', seeking comfort in 
the un(‘ei(.unt\ she had a few minutes before 
tried to convince bc'rself did not exist. 

‘No, w'e aren’t,’ answ'ered tlie Colonel, smiling. 

‘ W(‘ will therefore postpone all conjecture till 
there’s la'tter ground tor it.’ 

lint ambition i^ too strong to be easily routed 
by argument, liowa/xer suhthi or persuasive ; and 
Mrs G’niiio was b\^ no means gratified to l(*arn, a 
few days lat(3r, Unit Mr Farnwood had kindly 
consented to r(*maiii in the house for another 
fortnight or three W(*cks during the (’olonel’s 
absen<‘c. 

‘He was very reluct/inl to stay,’ said liis hoAt. 

‘ He has got s<un(‘ loolisli idea that he ought not 
to trespass on fini‘ hostutality, as he puts it, any 
longer. In fact, J had to he candidly selfish, 
.and tell him I only wanted hiip heie. ns cJunt- 
kidar, winch w.as pniUy true. The bazaars are 
full ol bad (iniT/uters just now, you know, wife, 
and I shall he much (‘{isii*r in my mind if Farn- 
wood is acting watchman wliile I ’m aw'oy.’ 

‘Surely Ihcn^’s no fear of dacoity in Bangoon,* 
said Mrs (ir/iiu*, ratliei' coldly. 

‘Not da(‘oily, in the legal sense of the term — 
“Five persons or niori*,’” quoted the (’olonel; ‘but , 
there is grave danger of incendiarism and 
biirghiry ; and tin' ])resenct* in the bouse of a 
dacoit-slayer like F/iniw'ood is the best .possible 
protection you could li;iv<‘.’ 

‘ I can’t siiy 1 jiin a nervous w'oman,’ remarked 
Mrs Grane, holding up her needlew'oik and 
inspecting it with a critical eye. 

‘iiiere is not a ]>liukie? w'onian in the East 
than yourself, d(‘nr,’ replied her husband with 
w'arm sincerity ; ‘but yon must make allow'ance 
for my fe/irs on your account and M/d^’s.’ 

7iie condition of tlie bazaars gave ample 
reason fur (Jolomd Grane’s wi.sli to provide a 
prot(*ctor for bis bouse and its inmates wiiilst he 
was aw'ay ; and he had explained to George Farn- 
w’ood th.at llie indications of uneasiness in the 
(ity urged liim to rerpiest the continuance of his 
stay, iiieie h/el boi^n numerous fireji, w'hoses 
origin could not be traced, and were more tlian 
suspected to have been the handiwork of iiicen-^ 
diaries. Burglari(*s ^of a |)eculiaiiy audacious 
character had been perpetrated in the suburbs, 
and it w'as imusimlly difficult to obtain the 
evidence of the sufferers. This state of affairs 
had grown up since the surrender of Mandalay ; 
and the steady increase of violent crime all over 
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the LoS^ Pi!N[^v 1 bco was traceable to the uunibeis 
of bad characters who had come fioin native 
tcrntory to ply their nefaiious Uade 
If !^frs Giane did not ugaid Mr FarnwoodN 
proflpcotnt stay viitli any lavoiu, MaheVs satis 
faction ina<lc aineiuls ioi it ; and slit told tlu 
yomij^ man ii mkly tliat she fully nppio\cd her 
lather's action 

‘ \V( wltc not lookiii^ ioiwud lo bung hit 
alone/ sIk sinl uid it ^\lll In luu h iiku loi 
you to 4 ay with ii tlun to go ind live b) 

joursedf in tbit hoind liitl biiimlow near tlu 
lailvMi) ’ 

‘An >ou \ i> n nnis ])< opl nujuiud Mi 
1 atuwood 

‘1 nil awliilh n ()lu I Mil 1 but niotlui 
IS not; nothnu in, hi n li t Sh I ii^h"- it 
tlu uh i of diu )it\ 111 Ii mg in , hut thin lu 
Inid m dnaltiil jiliis m th )un 1 wluu 

she tirst nmiud, ml in i im s silit} h le 1} • 

the dangtis sli inLltiviu untu ’ i 

*l)i<l lu (vu nil] tlu ai qti lint iiu I ol 

datoit‘H I iskt d Ml 1 iinw )o i 

Mndud, lu lid i jli I M dii !, b) n > nu in 
nnwillm to u< unit id\ iituus mi b i bi\i 

lu f illuj tiw lulu III InliH Miu tlu Mirtiin 

‘On ( slu ^\ IS hit il lu foi i night m ( u)i|) 

at some |>1 lu dinn in tlu Mu^ ii !i tii t 

Mink du v\ Is i lu p, i Mali) nito th 

tent, and ^tood o\n h i \\ilh i kiis , tin it nm,^ 
to kill hci il slu liil 11 t „iM up till num > 
]>ipa li id ^Mlh him Mitliu [ ut li i h in I 
niuhi the pillo\\, is it to p,i\i Iniu tlu Ivm , 
and slnt him rioad Lhiough tlu sliu i 

‘Vciy liw lulus, )i nun utlni, In thiti 


in ittu, Hild h i\t ]] id tlu 


n < ot niin I 


to do tint, was All I iniwo d\ ummu ut ‘Mi 
Ol me uiu Use lu i um hci, ( \ulnith ’ 

‘Yes, slu (ontia t 1 a Inbil il 1 <• ])in^ oiu 
loaded 1)3 tlu bul ih wlun slu w u with ]npi 
in the An ii m 11 il) li i ts, ml lu hisiuxn 
biok n lu nil » 11 It , lu i>s it p,U(.s lu i i 
SCUM ot suunt) wli M slu n iloiu 

‘ 1 don’t won U i I t if lu.nnk(ssuhp utii 
with tlu ni I > 1 ’ 

Ooloiiu (nmi look In (Upnlun u \1 1 13 
on oiu of In pcnodi il toui^ il ins]H ti n, 
and Ml Fain wood entned ii]* m hi othu ) 
(haul //a/, win h uunh i< [uik I (hit lu shoul I 
ouasimilly ltl^t^ him ill ilnt tlu nitui 

Watihimn Uul i ol piss ihi ni^lit in du]) 
Ue lould not till t) nituc tint Alls (n im b 
beiuiiirt tow lids niuf lickid simithin^ ol its 
old coidiality, md wink lu i uld not h im 
ixphimd evaith how lu ^itluud tlu 111 pi s 
mon, he felt Muit, in juti it ( ol lul (anus 
eaiMCstl) Tcitiiatcd assiu m , he w n wi.u 
mg out hib wiluinc witl 1 is hu^tiss 'J hut 
Mia (jtiaiu's vhang ot denu mom w is owing 
to his I ipidl) aikiiumg iutnui\ with hci 
daughfcci (111 not it fust (k 11 to him hut is 
tie uays went b} ml then U]*^itid t li i t t»^ 
grewr moie and inoje lontuhniul, lu Ix^in to 
iCtOgUibO iht Until Vs a in llei ol tut, tlu 
luother’s niognosluation h i 1 b< 1 n w ( 11 foun h d 
(s|porgft jWnwood siullud’i lisiuiiul, is oiu^ 
fioin skep, tint ihel w is fai iiioit 
to him than she had au) nglit t * he to a inui 
who woa pledged to main mothei woinan, an I 
he told himself tfi a lu must mi/c the 
pM oppoituriity oi ex])l*iiung Ins pooition, and 


save her the pain ho must suffei by bieaktng 
oft intercourse with hei, he continually caught 
himself wondenng whetliei Alah Mec eoukl not 
be satisfied with a laige petunuuy recompense 
111 phee of fiiltilmeiit oj Ins promise And as 
Mibelgiew daily (haid to him, bo biaced Inm 
sell to lace tlu (piestion more boldly AA as he 
bound to riiin his whole cucir ind saciihce 
the h ippiness of Ins lile to uipiite a d( bt 
win h hid 1)1 en thiiist upon him ^ AAould any 
one hi mu him it lu sit isidi i jiionnse which 
hid been wiung tioiu him liy m oieisti allied 
sins( ot dut3 ? Tlun involmit n il> Ins nuinoiy 
Ihw huk to tlu semes mu ltd tint inglit in 
tlu Shw i3douii^>r( bungdow Ik s iw Alah 
Met Jnigtim^ al me 111 tlu diik toK'^t, to be 
luai Imn , lu lu iid lu 1 pli idin^ to bi dlowed 
to stu ind sline lus (I m^ii 01 bis di itli 
Daud lu othi numc) in iduin 1 * 1 such lo\c as 

•tin ^ III Old 1 n )t Ihit till thoiit^ht ol nnnv- 

I ing II 1 w Is lu w Im Iboiism 1 turns inoic iijml 
^l\^ t him th m it h ul lx m two months ago, 

1 1 toll lu I m w M ibi 1 n me 

Vndwlnh tlu ditlu iiltu s ol hi« ) o ition ^KW 
luiily J.1 iti I whili hi wiviiid lilwcm laith 
ml (ditv witli (\a\ thought, the kn )t w is eiit 
I 1 him 1)3 Mil) 1 11 iMlf 'llu\ w(i( stnllmg 
m tlu ( mp uni mi i\(inn^, ml thin tilk 
Ini I dvcii i 11 pit tiuii thin it Inl imi done 

I l( 11 tlu u h M J ( 1 ]i 1 1 111 \ ( 1 nu iitu 11 (1 Al ih 

Ml s niiiu slu KuU n t tlu fill’s 

lu I ism ml th n tuii il hi ilk with Mr 

I nnwiK 1 to infill suniid to ni li ik th it she 
mi^lil dtly ton li )i})oii th ubpil 

I 1 i^i\ im loi askin^ )ou tlu (pu slum ’ slie 
siulh siiitm^h, ‘but 1 but dw ly w mii 1 to 
Kill w in 11 il eut tlu ^ul w ho w is wouiuU d with 
I y )U m (lu 1 1 uit li^ht H ly i loii hi ml 1 iti ly 

II )W slu is „ 111 u '' 

Not i w 1 I, Ml s (ii m \ u sf(, lu laiit 

Jill 01 wiit(, mi m lui m th 1 , u 1 uii 

innbh to i ommunii lU with th 111 
j Alibi 1 lo 1 ( 1 up ni uipiisi M)) yon nu in 
tbit yiii lii\t n Nil even tiled to tin 1 out liow 
sIk is, All I iinwooiW ''lint 3 Jii line il|jy\id 
two numtb tj j) iss witluut lym knowing 
wli th 1 slji. 1 ili\ I ( 1 (h 1 1 / ’ 

N( ms\\ I h in All 1 u nw ood 

'suiily you d )u't im im th it y mi ne utterly 1 

III hilt iim t) till 1 it( ol tlu ^nl I wlum you 

iw y 111 !il( '' sli( iiliiiu 1 dm t [ h ulingly, 

‘ )li I iinwo d I ( m t la ii« y c tl is oj f h > 

Ihni w 1 n^ sd it Alibi 1 wodd have 

sjMUvin igm I ut 1 ,.Ii it liii coin] am oil’s 

t i^e 1 uk luj 111 dent, nul slu waited ioj Inm 
. t ) an y\ < 1 

I ‘Akin n IK t 1 ) tlimk I haye foigotten bei/ 
lu siul pi# M idly, ‘ol tbit I do lu t mean to 
iipiy lui iully is I uin Befoic T left 
I Shw lydouiu < ’ be •( ontrnud, ‘1 told Mali Mee 
I I intmded I ninn lui, and 1 am oid} wait 
I m^ till my pi lu lion is gi/(tUcl to send toi 
lui lie < lu^ht Al ibel’s lyi as he spoke, and 
instai lly ytiled hi^ gaze ‘I did not tdl 3 ^ou 
I this b till,’ lu loiitimud, ‘bctanse, were'* the 
authuitiis to hi at ol rny intention, they 
might earutl the piomotion they have promibed 
me Aly mannge will put a hnal slop to my 
piofis lonal ad\ iiuemmt, md I may as well take 
w n n 1 can n )w ’ 

*But IS it necessary to do this, Ah Faiuwoud?* 


SPORT IN BRITISH HONDURAS. 


burst out Mabel. ‘R it fai^ to yourself, I mean? approacbed np wind in the early morning j and 
It cannot be right to ruin yourself thus.^ at other times the pine-ridge is fired iu a lew 

‘What else can I do, Miss Orane?' places, and the hunter itjtiuns when the young 

Even had Mabel known what to reply, she shoots are just beginning to sprcmt ^ 

could not have spoken at once. She forgot to 'riie iguana is very conimon, and thci traveller 
reproach herself for having for a moment Avill always be in a position to procure this deli- 
imagined that this man wtys untrue to the char- cacy, which, though repulsive-looking iu life, 
acter with which she had invested him : he was affoi-ds a <lish very like chi<*ken, and by no 
worthy of it ; of tlie best she could have attrib- means to be despised even by an e])i('ni‘e. 
iited to her ideal hero. When she did answer Turning now to the birds, he will find a con- 

her tone was hard and formal ‘Of course, if siderablc number of sp(‘cies. Among game-birds 
you have promised to marry her, you must keep \^ill be seen the crested curasaow ; the guau, 
your word,’ she said. ‘Let us go in; I am locally calle<l tlie quain ; and the delicious lina- 
growing cold.’ mou partridge. On the western fninlier he maj' 

meet with the beautiful Honduras turkey, now 

, becoming ran', a bird which alone is worth all 

Sl’ORT IN lUtri ISil HONDURAS. the journey to Ckmtral America and tlie hardships 

A FEW mouths a-o a g.ntlouiau in llritW. Hon- “"T, ‘'"'•’"i;! ‘If 

, • 1 r T 1 1 ^ winter montlis making tlieir appeuraneo biniuh 

duras received Iron, an English conespon.leut „.ith the a.lvent of strong north winds, 

an inqiti.y as to tlie sport to be had m that whieh comnicnee al.out October every year, 
colony. He answered that there was very little The commonest of the duck family, at least 
to be bad, and I'lirllier dissua<led the impiirer about Leli/e, is the teal, wliicli is to be seen iu 
from coming thither to search for game. In small wisps Hying aliout tlie maislies at the back 
this he was pnihably riglit, for, unles.s a man is of the town. In tlm marsh-bell, uhicli extends 
prepared to rough it to a vtTy considerable exh-n!, fil teen miles inland, are tound iniinmeralde 

and can with vufety defy the. dangc.s anting from ‘•KrFts,><>at-b.n herons n.gI.t l.rron« c,anw, and 
. f IT . • 1 7 7 c 1 spf'cies oi lias about tlie size of a tuwL locally 

the malaria ol the tropical marshca t...m-d food, IVl.cans arc vc.y miinJ- 

and olteii unwholesome waiter, and has a skin gciierallv to be seen iu Hocks of 

impervious to the attacks of saiidtlies, mosquitoes, ^r seven around the ‘cays’ and the shoal 
and ticks, with which the bush is infested, In' water of the coast. It is consitlerably smaller 
had better not attempt to explore the forests in tlian the Aliican ^pecie.s, and is oi a light gray 
search of sport. colour, with the exception of the (juill leathers, 

The atatement, liowcver, that there i.-< very "'If l' ‘s.of ft 

little to be bad we do not consider correct; ami colour. n i - i f 


a spf'cies of ibis about tlie size oi a fowl, locally 
called the clucking-fien. IVlicaris are very nume- 
rous, and are generally to be seen iu Hocks of 


search of sport. colour, with the exception of the (juill leathers, 

The atatement, liowcver, that there i.-< very "'If l' ‘s.of ft 

little to be bad we do not consider correct; and colour. ti 1 • i f 

I . 1 i i- 1 Ihe Anierieaii o.sjirev end a smaller kind of 

ft man who IH prepared to taco l.eac dangers, or at any time be .seen hovering over 

wdio IS ludidereiit to tlieni, w ill hud in Lntisb coast ; amt numeivjns birds of jirey are to be 
Honduras such o])poi‘tuuities ior gratifying bis foumj j o^o we remember seeing being little larger 
love of adventure as may well recompense him than a wood -pigeon, wuth ligiit-blue w’ing coverts, 
for bis jouriK-'y to this little-known and only each feather ol which wa.s spotted W’ilh black; 
partly-explored colony, imd another, a kind of Imzzard, wulb tremendous 

Jaguar and puma are fairly numerous in the claw and beak, iu wlio.se crop, however, we could 
southern and western distiicU; while one species . i - i • i* n 

' ^ ’I Ik. .1 ItiWfiiVli I I HMrria 4 I\11>1 1 IQ rvt 4lk«i . 


nt Ica^t of oceUkt is connnoTi ; tlic quash am] tlie | 
niglit-w'alkcr, probably the (jiiasje and the kiiika- i 


d’be graceful frigate-bird is one of the com- 
moijo>t sights to the inhabitants of Lelize, and 
can lie said, indeed, to be always visible. We 


jou of science, as wx'll as the opo.-^sum and the Imve often vvatclied these birds sailing along, now" 
little ant-eater, are plentiful ; an animal locally rising and now" descending witlioiit any ajiparent 
known as the ‘Lu.-b Dog,’ which we think is the motion of the wrings, though W'c have fancied W"c 
tayra, is found. Otters, with beautiful fur, haunt detected a slight movement o) the long forked 
the rivers, and the liowding Tin'ukex^s are also f^il 

common in tlie -southfi'n pmlioii of the colony. Parrohs are very numerous iu (he colony, of 

Turning to tliose that woiihl allbnl the traveller "I*""'' •''Pf f 

a welcome change Irom his diet of salt pork and 7 “ 7 ''“^,^ .Ti« 

.iiivi Juiieans are repieseiiled by two or tliree 

UI'HIT* VOMnna 1 niv* flir. nr./*.*.! I.ar .10 «'/.ll .-.O tlw. . . ^ 


army rations, there are the peccary, as well as the 
white-lipped variety, the warrec, an animal which, 


s])ecie.s, and are commonly scf'ii around Belize in 
tile autumn months wdieii the taniariiids and wild 


wdieii in droves, is so fierce and so formidable grapes are ripe. There is excellent pigeon-shoot* 
with its long sharp tusks that even the jaguar ing io be had at the ‘cays’ in November and 
will not ventare to attack it. Tlie tajnr or December; the species gimerally shot is called 
mountain cow, more dreaded by the native (ban locaby the bald pate, from the white patch of 
even the jaguar, is also eaten, as are the gibonet, feathers on its head, 

the Indian rabbit, and the armadillo. To the ornitbologist, an excursion in this colony. 

Deer are fairly jilcntiful in the colony, and could not fail to be of the greatest interest, as the 
there are probably several species, amongst whicli number of the different species of birds cannot 
the Mexican deer finds a place. Stalking ia very fall far short of, if it does not exceed tw’O 
little resorted to, the deer being mostly come liundi*ed. Around Belize alone we have been 
upon accidentally in the pine-ridges; (Kcasionallv, able to identify upwards of twenty; while there 
however, the small plantations art* cautiously are at least a dozen more that we know well, but 
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<jaiiuot detonuin<i tlie exacfi classification, apJ we 
hafe neither taken into account any inenibers of 
the finch or linnet tribes, nor the hiumuing-birJ», 
of which there are several spefuhis. 

Fish are to be found in gi-eat vaiiety both in 
the ftca and in *tlie rivers ; but ilieir capture, 
esp(5(dully in the latter, is veiy seldom altcmpled, 
and the art tjf hshing is very little understood. 
The home market is ’ fairly well supplied witli 
fiah, principally by ilie iiihabitauts of the ‘cays/ 
who efi’ect their capture hy means of casting-nets 
and seines, bt>tl] Irnue made, as well as by lobster- 
pots, drop- fishing, and trolling. 

Hilaries infest the sen, and are tbnnd in great 
numbers in tlie harbour, mahing bathing impos- 
eible exce})t in * crawls’ consti uoted for tin' ])ur- 
pose, a pi'ecautum whiili tlie large numljer of 
deaths from the jaw-, of these monsters fully 
justifies. 

la order to givi' the, intending visitor sonn* 

' idea of the game liki'ly to lie encountered, we 
will give a brief account of two morning excur- 
sions in Search of game, one m the marshes mi 
the outskirts of the bovn, and the (Uher in tlie 
heart of the hush. 

lii the winter of 1888 we occupied quarters at 
the old military harracks, wliich are situat<*d on 
the shore, about hall a mile to the north of (In* 
town. The parade giouinl lies between tbe 
buildings ami tlie siai ; and, us it is for the m(»st 
part below eea-lovel, it is very swampy, and ulfords 
a capital hunting-grouml for jjiover and crane. 
Wlien the strong iioith winds, accompanied as 
they frequently are with heavy dreucliing sliowei ^^, 
blow, the swamps and marshes aroimd ai*e lie- 
quentexl by duck and teal, and in (lie e.irly 
morning one stainls a clmnce ha\ing some 
good sport. On one such moi-uing early in 
December we set out to try our luck, nor were 
we disappointeil ; for suddenly with a shrill 
whistle a bird rose from the shore, and with a 
enap-sliot w'e managiid to secure it, a specii'D oi 
whimhrcl, locally kimwm as tin; Turkey jilover. 
The report of the gun seemingly rouscil to life 
the shore ; Hocks of sandpiper, interspersed with 
dotterel, wheeled around once or tw’ice befoix* 
settling, wdiih' with a loud cry of alaim a 
‘Georgie Bull’ winged its way to the marsh. 
This curious binl is veiy coiniuon about Ikdize, 
and appears to have similar habits to the moor 
hen. Pursuing our way along the sliore we j 
hoard, presently, a luir.-h gmtiug cry, which we 
, recognised as the call ol a toucan, coming from 
the direction of a tamarind tree. Cautioufsly 
mjproaching, w’e w'cre successful in securing it 
This bird, about the size of an English jackilaw, 
ie* of course, chiefly remarkable for its beak, 
which is shaped like an iiivei’tcd keel, being four 
inches long by two indies broad, ami w'as light 
green in colour, with a hand (d‘ light puiplc 
all along tlie uppei mandible. The 
ihitiat and cheeks were orange, and the back of 
tho head was black with a crimson gloss ; the 
< ;back, breast, and win/s were uf a black-blue 
jpoloiir i the upper tail oovei t& \vere pure white, 
Ind th^ under deep vermilion. 


fnd th^ under deep vermilion. 

; , At the report of the gun a loud rattling alarm 
ii(. cocoa-nut palm, and away dashed a 
.Wi^'%u)gfisher. VV^e felt tempted to send the 
or our second liarrel after it, for many a 
hto that shrill warning try at a, critical ; 


moment ixibbed us of our game. The next 
luoment "we were glad w^e refrained, for flying 
over the rifle-range we spotted tw'o blue-winged 
teal, which w'e marked dowui in a small pond the 
other side of the marsh ; and aided by the long 
coarse grass and the high banks of the pool, w’C 
I made a successful stalk, but, alas ! an unsuccessful 
shot ; and the twm teal winged their rapid flight 
inland. 

As Avc I'etnrned hnme w'e secured a magniticent 
osprey, which we intended to preserve. We had 
heard great things of our hjcal taxidermist, and 
had seen some Jaiiiy creditable w'ork of liis, so 
W'e sent liim the hiid together witli a coujilc of 
buzzards and a tyrant fly-cat clier, and asked liim 
to skin tlieiii. Three months passed aw'ay in 
silence, and then a parcel arrived. We opened 
it, and there lay a confused mass of fcatliers, in 
winch with some difliciilty w'e recognised the 
buzzards, or rather the remnants, but no osprey 
or fly-( at( lier. In their stead w’as a letter troiu 
tlie artist, exinessing ereat legiet for his failure, 
and for which lie did us the laviuir of not 
iiiargiiig ; but he exnised himself on the 
plea that the ‘ fish-liawiv is too tender to be 
skinned, and the w’ood pecker was loo badly 
Wounded.' 

Towards the end uf JMaich we left Belize with 
a friend in a sailing-vessel for Jonathan Point, a 
place some sixty miles distant In the south, where 
there wms a cocoa-nut walk and banana plaiitjitiou 

litioiiging to a (’aptain iM , at wiio.we house we 

w'ere going to put uj). We staib'd about nine 
on a beautiful moonhglit night, W’lth a fair wiml. 
Ai riving at our destination, wn* W'eri' cordially 
w’olcomed )»y our host ; and after a rctie^hiiig 
dij) in the H(‘a ami a substantial breakfast, W'e 
sat duw'U to (liscush the }irogianinie for our visit, 
Jt Avas decided that we shoiiM make a stall at 
daybreak ne\t morning, undei' tbe guidance of 
an experienced Gaiib liU'-limau. In tlie moan- 
tiine our host ofl‘ere<l to show us his fdantation. 
Accordingly, we started ahuig the beach and 
through a line I'ocoa-nut gro\e ; then turning 
inland, w'e struck a nai’iow liridle-palh nowhere 
wider than a riding, and in most jilaces no 
bigger than the ivuk oi the Midland counties. 
Alter a walk ot about a mile and a half we 
reacheil the ])1aiitation, whndi was situated along 
the bank of the South Staim Creek Biver, 
at that time at very low' water. 'Jhis river, 
whicji rises in the Cov'kscomb Moiiiitaiiip, and 
which w'as iiuiviu the basis ui o]K‘rations wliereby 
to explore that range just one year later than tlie 
date ol w’hi« h w'e are WTiting, reminded ua very 
fi>rcibly, with its alternate shallow-s and deep . 
])ools, of a trout stream. During our walk W'c 
siuv only a few' small birds; and though wc took 
our guns A^ Uli us, w'e only got a shot at one bird, 
called by the natives * peam-peam,' a mangy- 
looking gray crown 

For the heiielit of those intending to try bush- 
shooting in this colony, W'e must warn any one 
against atteiiiptiug it in the rig-out as w’e ilid. 
AVe sim])ly wore the ordinary Englisli shooting*^ 
suit, with a cartridge belt instead of a bag ; but 
long before we had gone a couple of miles, we 
Avere envying our guide, who, with a loose linen, 
smock and trousers, Avas pounding along with 
hare feet, as if lie was on a smooth hard md. 

B , Avho had been bush -shooting before, was 
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VIRTUES ASCRIBED TO PRECIOUS STONES. 


better off, as he had his suit of lighter material, as to the ability of any man, however expert, to 
and wore moccasins, while we had shooting- overtake an unwoimded and startled waixee in 


boots. the bush, and hiiving noticed the great trouble 

The thing which struck me most was the the Carib had taken to keej) one side of the pig 
almost entire absence of underwood, as we sliouhl uppermost, 1 quietly turned it over, and thert^, 
understand it in England ; its place was taken by sure enough, to our great deliglit was a large 
a bewildering network of creepers, well named wound behind its left shoulder, which was cer- 
tie-ties, which ran along tlie ground and leapt tainly not made by the Oarib's sings. We 
horn tree to tree in wild array. The ground was imitually congratiihUed one amHlier, for, though 
covered with dead leaves, often coin])letely hiding we should certainly have lost the pig had it nut 
the tie- ties and interlacing roots (>f the trees, been for our guide’s wonderful quickness and 
making it extremely difficult to avoid stumbling, second sliot, yet we were eoiifident tliat lie could 
and still harder tf) prevent scaring any game that never have come up to it if it had not been dh- 
might be in the neighbourhood. We only noticed ableil at oiir first discdiarge. 

one ffower, a kiml of convolvulus, the blossoms When lie retiiriieil, 1 silently ])oinled out to 
of which were very similar in colour to prim- him the wouml beliind tlic sbouldor, and lie at 
roses. once allirmcd tluil it was also tlie effect of bis 

The trees were of all sizes, from the ‘poke- second barrel; but how one eliargc was capable 
no-buys,’ tlic size of broom bandies, and armed of making two wounds nt riglil angles to one 
with long stout tlionis, up to the magnilicent anothei' he was unable to explain, and he appeared 
iiilk-cotb)n tree, whose wedge-shaped buttresses rather discoiidiled. 

rose at least twenty- live feet from the ground. He now cleaned the waiTe(‘, and carefully cuit 
We went in single fde, our guide fir^t, aime^l out the musk glands over its tail, and then, 
with a heavy machete or cutla<s, with which hanging it ii]) to a poke-no-boy, he piled diy 
he cleared a path ; and a muzzle-loader charged leaves aiid brandies round it until it was alniiist 
with about two ounces of SSC shot. 1 came entirely coiici'alcal and then lired tlie pile. In 
next, armed with one of Lancaster’s Colindiaiis, about five minutes tin* pig was well singed ; and 
with JiB in the right barrel, and an ounce and then, having tied its legs together with a. tie-tic, : 
three-quarters’ bullet in the left ; and last of all he hung the eighty pounds of pork round his 

came B with one of (Jreener’s guns, loaded neck and led the v ay home at a fast walk. 

with buckshot in both barrels. On our return journey, Ix^yond losing our way 

Soon after eiileriiig the bush, 1 had a rare for a few minutcfa aiut tlushing a tinamou, which 
fright, for a tie-tie caught uinKw the liammcr ot ro.se some distance in front of us, nothing ]>ar- 
niy gun and exploded the charge Luckily, 1 ticular occuiTcd, and we were s(^on enjoying the 
always carry my gaii jiointiiig well to tlie sale, luxury of a bath, pi'epai'alory to sitting down to 
so I only cut np the ground for a few yaids to a luxurious <liiinej', at wliicli stewed iguana and 
tlie left of the party ; but our guide ifjumped as warroc steak formecl the principal dishes, 
if he liad really been sljol, and semnetl veiy II this papei* slionld succeed iji awakening the 
unwilling to believe tliat be ^\as not winmded ; interest ot stienlific men loi* this little-known 


if he liad really been shot, and semnetl veiy It this papei* sliould succeed iji awakening the 
unwilling to believe tliat be ^\as not winmded ; interest ot stienlific men loi* this little-known 
while I was rather scared, and tbougbt iliat 1 had colony, and so be the bumble means of ojieiiing 
minimised our cluiiices of success by the untimely out to science new and strange forms of life, 


discharge. 


which we are sure exist within its limits, or at 


After another luilf-hour’s walk, how'cver, the least of enabling moi'e extended information to 
Carib turned I'oiind and whisj)ere<l excitedly be gained regarding the luibits of little-known 
that he ‘smelt warree ;’ and ^\ith ri'^iug li(q)Os, animals, w’C shall be amply rejiaid for our labour 
w'e erept cautiously tlirougb the bush, mid in a on a subject which, indeed, is to us ever fraught 
few minutes came upon the creek, now a dry with interest and pleasure. 

bed, with liiwe and there a pool of slagiiaift 

water or patch of vsoft mud. Down thi.s water- 
course we stole, still in Indian file, foi^ a few YIRTLKS ASCKd 1’>K1) TO I’RECIOUS 
hundred yards; when die acuteucvssof our guide’s STONES, 

olfactory organs w^as tally veritied, for we came _ . , . , . , 

upon a soft patch churned with the marks of merely on account oi tlieir beauty and 

inuiiTuerable feet, and even I smelt a strong and g^'eat rarity that precious stones have from 
unmistakable odour of pig Witli, if possible, remote ages been lield in the highest favour, 
more caution, v\e crept oq, until siiddenly tlie although, no doubt, these alone are the reasons 
Carib pointed tifWards tllio right bank, and 1 saw, have wi-ight uitli ii.s at the present day, 

away in tlie bush, a ‘ warree.’ We [imitation gems are almost as pleasing to many 
all tliree fired simultaneously; and the Caiib ^ , • . /i ,*1 

r 11 1 1 • 1 *. 1 I people as the genuine ones; and when they are 

followed up his Miot witli a dasli among the * * ■ i i 

tree==, and almost iimiiediatcly we hear.! him adornment, their corn- 

shoot again ; and following, as best w# coul.l, we cdicapness is ceitiunly an advantage to 

found him standing over an expiring warree, those slender means. Moreover, precious atones 
wliich hail a large ugly w'ound on its back. To arc often so cleverly imitated that it is very 


shoot again; and following, as be.^t we could, we ^•‘^'^apiiess is ceriainiy an auvaniago to 

found him standing over an expiring warree, those slender means. Moreover, precious stones 
wliich hail a large ugly w'ound on its back. To arc often so cleverly imitated that it is very 
this the guide jubilantly pointed, and claimed difficult for any one but an expert to distinguish 
the pig as his prize, asserting that we had all a spurious gem from a real one. 
missed our first shots ; and having dragged the There was ,a time, however, when these 
game a few yards, he went off to look for some stones were often prized and worn for other 
ary wood for singeing it, preparatory to taking it reasons than their beauty ; and therefore, even 
home. the most perfei't imitation.s would in such cases 

As soon os he had left, being rather sceptical have been regarded as utterly valueless. Of 
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^urae it muat not be infem'l tluit our ancestors 
always W'ore valuable gems, for even in those 
days the poorer classes hail to content themselves 
with clieap ornaments when they imlulged in 
finery. But precious st«jnes w^ere formerly 
supposed to possess pciMiliar virtues, which, apart 
from any other considerations, rendered them 
more or less valuable. The reputed virtues of 
some were of a most miracnloua nature, and 
happy indeed the fortunatii possessor? of these 
gems ought to have been. 

Althnugli popiihody snp]»osed to be itself a 
deadly poison, the diamond has troin remote ages 
been credited witli the power of ])rotecting the 
wearer fiom the evil elVe.cts of other poisons, 
a re])utation whicli it retained until ctimpara- 
tively recent times. Ac'CMjrding to Idiiiy, it also 
keeps of!' insanity, AmlaT, too, was snpposiMl to 
possess the latter virtue. Besides tlie diamond, 
several other stone.? were .sn])po?ed to possess 
medicinal virtues. Tlie ruhy was consid«*red 

f ood for derangements of the liv<‘r a? well as for 
ad eyes. 'Phe sap^diirc and emerald were also 
credited with pro[)eities which remlered tliem 
capalde of infhienc.ing ojihthalmic disonliTs, and 
theni is a snjierstitious belief that serpents are 
blinded by looking at tiic latter stone. 

The tnripioi.se, althongli not creditol witli 
either remedial or pioteclive projiertie.s so far as 
disease was concerned, was neveiiheh^ss K'garded 
as a kind of sympathetic indicator, the intensity 
of its colour being sn]>pos«'d to tlin tnate with the 
liealtli of the weai'ei*. The latter, moreover, hv 
virtue of the stone A\liich lie earried, conlil, it wa^ 
said, fall from any Indgdit witli imi>unitv. Tlie 
Marquis of Villena’.s hiol, however, was somi'what 
nearer tlie truth wlieii lie ii'versed tin* pojmlar 
superstition in liis as'.iotion that the wearer of a 
t^r(lUol^e might fall from tlie loj) of a high tower 
and be dashed to pieces \Nilhout breaking the 
stone. 

The opal was looked upon as a thunder-stone, | 
and althongli many women now appear to have I 
a strong superstitious jirejudice against wearing 
one, it wa.s in bygone days hehl in tin* highest 
estimation, for it was sujiposed to combine the 
virtues of several other gems. On the uther 
hand, the onyx~-.so named on ac<-ouut of its 
, rest'iuhlance to the cohmr of the liiiger-iiails ~ 
could scarcely have been a nici* stone to wear, tor, 
according to medieval superstition, it remlered 
one particularly su-sceptible to annoynnci‘ from 
nightmares and demons. 

Temperanec advocates, if tiny have any regard 
for the belief.? of the (freeks aiul Romans, might 
seriously consider the advisability of distrihuting 
amethysts among (Irunkarils, for it wais .snppo.se(l 
that these stones piwenterl intoxication. Coral 
Was made use of by the Romans ii"’ a protect ion 
against the evil eye ; and popular Ruper.-titiou 
has credited the topaz witli the power of depriv 
itig boiling water of its heat 

rerluip? the mosi wonderful propertie.?, how- 
ever, were ascribed iu the chimerical stones wdiich 
many creatures woio supposed to carry in their 
Most of our reufiers have no doubt heard 
,0 precious jewel which th(‘ tqad carrie.s iu his 
in-^box ; ,andt so-called toad- stone.?, wdiich wore 
it reality tlie teeth of lossil fish, w'ere formerly 
in finger rings as a protection against 
' at the presence of whicli they worn 


supposed to change colour. It was thought that 
the best stones w^ere tho.se voluntarily ejected by 
the living toads ; but as the latter were not 
addicted to freely giving up their treasures iu 
that w^ay, it was nece.ssary to procure the coveted 
articles by otlier means, and the recognised 
method was to decapitate the hapless batrachian 
at the instant he svvallow^ed his breath. The feat 
naturally demanded considerable celerity, such as 
could only have been acquired by constant 
practice ; and it i.? not unieasonable, therefore, 
to assume that although the endeavours to gain 
pos?cs.sion of the jewxl, were perhaps numerous, 
they must invariably have hi-en unsatisfactory, 
especially to tin; toads. The. eagle stone w’as con- 
sidered an exeidh'iit thing to wear during ]>reg- 
naiicy, and the .sw'aliow earrie<l in its .stomach 
stones of great medicinal value. 

The brain of the tortoise was supposed to con- 
tain a wonderful stone, whicli w'as elficacions 
in (‘xtinguisliing fir(‘, and when placed under 
the tongue, w^oiilil produce pi’ophetic inspiration. 
Another .stone pos.se.ssiiig the latter property was 
to he found in tln^ eye of the liyena. The head 
of the cat, however, w’as thought to contain what 
w’oulil iindonhtediy have been the mo.st wonder- 
ful ami ino.<t desiralile treasure of all, could it 
have only laid a real instead of an imaginary 
existence, tor that man who was so fortunate as 
to posse.ss thi.s juecioiis stone would have all his 
w ishc's granted. 



V 0 1 C K 8. 

1)kckmukii.'s vsiiid was kci'ii aij<l shiill ; 

Tie* stn'ct.s dos^it, )>leak, aiel ])are ; 

I eOtHil bill iiilv tVel the tin ill 
Of wmtry .sky and leaden air, 

Ma<le hat riioM' leaden in (lie glare 
Of lamp and ^las, as on the ear 
Then' fell a \oii‘e w ho.se failed tnll 
(j|a\e little siyii of inerrie e.heer ; 

For Foil line's hardest shafts are hurled 
On Inairls that Imnger llnougli the world. 

Tin' face was (Inn and wan; the fiocK 
So tatteied, st-aid^. old, and thin, 

Was hehie seteen to meet the shock 
• t)t eold Aviihout ami '‘old w'ilhin ; 

Yet «ver eieai al'ove (he din 
There rose . ‘Tlie tihief rejoiced to see 
That jwuntain in his d.iy to mock 
It did hilt seem liei misery, 

And Fortune’s haidest .shafts but burled 
Oil heaits that hunger through the world, 

‘ 1 will not leave thee nor foivtike,’ 
l.s yet the only vince tliat cheers 
The aching heait ol man to slake 
His weary lot of hopes and fears — 

Flail pendulmn ’twixt smiles and tears ’ — 
To find it iiaven safe «t la.?t, 

And anclioiage therein to take. 

From the keen wind and biting blast 
Of Fortune’s shafts, no longer hurled 
On hearts that hungered through the world. 

W. K. bEASli. 
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OUR ROUND nilUlUUIKS. 

Wk still have four ancient Round (Jhurelies, and 
the ruins of a fifth. We have word of more in 
old writin^Ls. The medieval historians tell us 
Wilfred’s (Jhurcli in Hexham was round ; and 
that Weannouth ChuiTh was al.io of a circular 
plan. The four round chuirheH we possess are 
ill different parts of tlie kiiif^doin London, Cam- 
bridge, Northampton, and Inttle Maplestead in 
Essex. All the four are dedicated to the Holy 
Sepulchie ; and consist of a circular buildin<(, 
from which a rectangular chancel disparts east- 
war<ls. They are suppose<l to reproduce the dis- ! 
tinctive outlines of the church hiiilt over the ! 
Holy Sepulc hre in Jerusalem. There is also an j 
impression in some minds that the first round ■ 
churches were survivals of expression of the j 
same ideas that prompted the placing of huge I 
stones in circles for temples in the ancient times 
spoken of as Druidical. 

All these four round churches have pas.sed 
through the crucial proce.ss of restoration in our 
time. They have been scraped, polished, and 
shorn ; and are sui>posed to be now restored to 
as much likenes-* to their original feuture.s as 
could be compassed. During the centuries that 
have passed since their erection, various altera- 
tions and additions were made ; and they had, 
doubtless, all arrived at a dilapidated condition, 
which those in charge of them considered would 
he improved by the processes in question. Dr 
Jolmson tells us our cathedrals were mouldering, 
in consequence of unregarded dilapidations, in 
bis day, and remarks that it seemed to him to 
be part of the despicable philosophy of the times 
to despise our monuments of sacred magnificence ; 
and we may take it for granted that the cir- 
cumstances of our round cJiurches were equally 
unhappy. Conset|uently, perhaps, we should not 
look too closely for mistakes ; though it would 
not be quite fair to leave nn mentioned the fact 
that there «,re inaiiy arclueologists who have 
expressed their discontent that every Elizabethan, 
Jaeobean, and Queen Anne touch and tone, and 


every evidence that the House of Hanover ever 
reigned, were disphi(‘ed in the course of some of 
the renovations. 

The finest of the four rouiul churches is that 
in the metropolis, known as the Temple (-hiirch, 
formerly owned by tlie Templar.s, and the 
Knights-Ilospitallers of St John, successively ; 
and now enjoyed by the learned L^gal Societies 
u1 the Inner and Middle Temple. Wc enter the 
vast and superb ‘loiiiid’ of it througb a wide 
low N(»nnan doorway at tlie west end, the very 
same that the old martial Tempi ar.s . passed in 
and out at s(‘ven eenturies ago, very I’ichly 
sculptured, wcatlier-blackened, and hoary ; ami 
now apju'oaclied by a descent of several steps, 
rendered necessary by the accumulations that 
have heightened the surrounding ground. As 
the heavy «loor.s slowly close, the visitor finds 
himself in a laige lofty circular building, liglited 
hy two tier.s of narrow semicircular-headed win- 
dows, in the centre of which is a circular arcade, 
or peristyle, of six l(»fty clustered polished Pur- 
heek marble columns, carrying pointed arches, 
which arcade leaves an ambulatory between the 
columns and the outer wall, and at the same 
time .support*^ the upper part of the fabric, some- 
times called the drum. On the tesselated floor, 
in the silence and solitude, lie the sbJiie elfigies 
of several knights. Above the ambulatory men- 
tioned IS a trilorium, pierced at intervals with 
openings that coniniaiid the interior of the 
rotumla. This is enriched with a ring of inter- 
laced arches with semicircular headings, over the 
pointed arches of the stiipeiidou.^ colonnade, which 
marks the transitional ])erii)d of the erection, a 
period when pointed architecture had not quite 
vaiiqui.shod the old Norman manner of building, 
Wc liny be sure the ‘round’ was built before the 
rectangular part of the edifice, because in the 
latter only the pointed arch is to be seen. Less, 
perhaps, than fifty years may have elapsed between 
the commencemtuit of the rotumla and the com- 
pletion of the eastern portion of the edifice ; but 
in that time the new style had completely estab* 
lished itself. 
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. TWre Jb a wirtding stair leading up to the 
triforium ; and as though to litdp us to realise 
the rigour of the rules of the i)roifd Templars, 
there is a small cell piissed on tlie way up in the 
thickness of the north wall, too small for a man 
to stretch out his limbs in, and lighted only by 
two slits opening into the chni'ch, in which 
tradition says (dfeuders were ini])iisoned, and per- 
formed penance. No I'ebu-ence to this cell can be 
made witliout mention of an nnfoitunate Ch-aiid 
Preceptor of Iivlaml wlio was ])lac(Ml in irons in 
it ami left theiv to starva* to death. In the wide 
and liglit trit\>riuni, or gallery, are now placed 
the inUT(*8ting Eli/ubi‘than and Jacobtain monu- 
ments removed I'min the walls in tlm restoration. 
Among them is one to tin* iiKunory of .lames 
Howell, ‘the wor.^t of pot-ts,’ author of the Epia- 
tokt Howdluitifr, or Familiar Li tters. 

Next in intereht to th(‘ Temple is the (\im- 
hridge round ehureli. Tliis stands in an open 
space on the east side of Hriilge Street, in a part 
of the town oma; called th<’ .lewry. It was limit 
in the reign preceding that u liudi saw the masons 
gradually raising up the Temple, in London ; 
and is, consequently, of i more massive diaracter 
It is forty-one f(*et in diameter, and the cir< ular 
colonnaihi within it lias eight eylindrical pillars 
and semicirciilardicaded andies enriched with 
chevron ornament. The upper part of the tower 
supported -by this circular range of columns is, 
like the chancel, tlie work of a later century, it 
was raised to a greater height than the Norman 
masons coutcm])hited ; but has now been reduced 
from its Flantagenet pretensions and covered with 
a conical roof. 

The Northampton example has likewise seen 
vicissitudes. Both rotunda and chancel were 
originally of Norman workmanship ; but all tlic 
Norman chancel w'a^' taken down in a succeeding 
century and rebuilt in tin*, manner then in vogue ; 
and all the iqiper part of the rotunda at a later 
period. Tliongh this, too, was replaced, many 
other alterations uml addition were, made whieli 
Affected the (U'iginal plan, including the erection 
of, n steeple W'ost of the rotunda, and an apu* 
eastw^arda of tin cliaimel. Seeing that the wall 
that once surrounded the town and the castle 
that once prote^ ted it have both disappeared, and 
that a great fii’e (1675) destroyed a large ptirtion 
of the town, it is a matter of congratulation that 
any portion of this nationally interesting fabric 
i» still left to us. 

The Essex example is smaller than either. It 
if' built of flint wdth btono dressings. A porcli 
has been added west of the rotunda ; and, as at 
Nottjhampton, an apse has been thrown out from 
tha east end of tlie riiancel. ITiere are but six 
pillars in the ring to .su.^tain the tower, and form 
arcaded ambulator j round tlie building. The 
“i^ndows throughout are of a lafbr date than the 
Norman strict m e ; and the roof over 
ambhlatory is broken at iaterval-s by dormers, 
ih eacli face of the low^ central tower, which is 


hexagonal, is a small window opening ; and its 
pyramidal roof is surmounted by a vane. 

The ruins of the fifth round clmrch are at 
Temple Bruerne, in Lincolnshire. 

(hiriously, Norman masons gave expression to 
the same continuity of idea by forming circular 
e.ast ends to some of tlieir other churches. These 
semicircles were in some instances as massive and 
I solemn and austere as the round churches ; and 
j they had the same heavy solid cylindrical columns 
' that seem so little removed from tlic huge mono- 
I litlis of Druid ical times, only arranged in a semi- 
! circle at the east end, instead of in a circle at the 
west cud ; and they admitted of an ambulatory, 
only it Avas round the east end instead of the 
Avesi The. venerdhle cliureh of St Hart.liolomew, 
in Smith field, linllt hy the minstrel of King 
Henry L, Jlahere, is an example. The nave, and 
transepts havi*. been destroyed, and only the. choir 
is standing ; but this, in its vastnoss, solidity, and 
.simjilicity of a.spoit, and antique grace, is a most 
intei’esting relic ; ainl at the east end of it is a 
S4‘t of ( ylindrical pillars looking as much like 
iiKinoliths as tlie Norman masons could make 
them. In less ‘^tnpondoiis buildings tlic semi- 
civ* ular east end became an apse only, witliout 
the rounded I'oluiun.s that give the grander fabrics 
so miieh maJe^ly. 'i'lie Priory (diurcli on Holy 
Island hu<l, originally, an apse to the choir, and 
others at the ea.st ends of both the north and 
south aisles of it. As time went by, a large 
nunib(*r of Nuinian buildings Aveie enlarged by 
setting ba*’k tlie east ends, and llui.s elongating 
the cliancels ; lienee it conies to pass that, as in 
I this case, they liave been removed to make room 
for tlie-e extensioii.s, and only practised eyes can 
iletect they ever existe*!. Oecusioiuilly, a seuii- 
eireulur a])se may yet be .«cen in small aiicieul 
edifices that have not been altered. A striking 
example may be fouml at the foot of the Bewick 
Hills in North Noi thuiubei land in a small chapel 
there, that is V(‘ry appealing in its reverentnd 
siinplicitv, in Avhich the Avin*loAv-openiiigs are 
but a iinger-lengtli in breadth. 

Another pliasf* of the use of the circle in our 
i‘cclesia''tical fabric’s to be noted in the round 
towers t»f tlie ehuTvlies in the eastern couutioa. 
There are about a liuudred and seventy-five 
examples of tlieiu, and, Avith the exception of 
, ten or a <lo/.en, they all occur in Norfolk and 
! vSulfoIk. Tlu’Ce of thes(*. e.vuqitions may be seen 
' in Cambridgeshire, two in Bcik.^liire, two in 
Sns.sex, twM in Essex, one in Norlham]>tonshire, 
and one. in Surrey. Tlie^ have all every evidence 
of extreme antiquity, thick walls and very small 
winduAv-openings, like h)(>pholes, which, however, 
in some case.s Imve been considerably enlarged in. 
Plantagenet and Tudor times. The walls are 
generally four feet tliick, and the only entrance 
is from the inti'iior of the nave, an arrangement 
that must liave made them veritably towers of 
strength. We can but remember that from the 
earliest times the buildings required for a com- 
munity have always been associated Avith towers. 
From the days of the building of Babel to those 
of the luot Parisian Exhibition, it has always 
been, ‘ Let us build cities and make towers.’ 
Perhaps it is a matter of curio|ity that so 
few of them have been circular ; for not only 
early cidumus, but early arches, door-heads, and 
window-heads, w^cre of a semicircular form. Be 
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that as it may, we learn as a fact that^ as 
centuries rolled by, the erection of ecclesiastical 
buildings in circles was discontinued throughout 
the lan<l. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

CHAPTER XX.n.— THE BEGINNINd OF THE Em 

Early next morning, about three o’clock, as 
Linnell was dozing uneasily in his bed, on the 
second tioor of an old Arab Iioupc not far from 
the Bourre Gate; a strange sound and tninnlt 
in the city awoke liini siKldenly. It wasn't the 
mere or<l inary fusillade or boom of the batteries : 
he couhl sleep through that quite carelessly nT)w. 
It was something out of the (’omnion. He rose, 
and opened tlie latticed window to explore the 
mystery. Looking out across the Hat roofs, 
a fierce red glare met his eyes to Ocastwavd. 
Something up, undoubtedly ! Heavy firing was 
going on along the Blue Nile line, in the dead of 
night, in the direction of Bourre. 

At the very same moment, even as he looked 
and wondered, ail answering red glare hurst up 
like ilanut towards the sky on the west, along the 
White Nile front, in the <lirection of ^lessalamieh. 
Heavy firing was going on in that quarter too. 
A horrible din seemed to grow upon his ears as 
he stood and listened. It was plain the enemy 
had assaulted in force— and from two sides at 
once. The end had come at last ! The ^lahdi 
must be making his final attempt on Khar- 
toum ! 

With a tremor of awe, Liniudl rose hastily and 
put oil his Arab dress ns usual. Then ho took 
his fi(dd-glass in his hand, and stcqiped out upon 
the Hat white roof of the tumble-down villa. His 
quarters wiu’e in one of the highest houses in the 
whole town, from whose top terrace he could 
command the entire Mc'ssalamieh district. Gazing 
in that direction, lie saw at once by the re<l glare 
of the fire and the white light of dawn, a number 
of swarthy clambering objects that swarmed and 
clustered over the rampart by the ^le&salamich 
Gate. Tliey looked like black ants, at such a dim 
distance, seen through the field -glass against the 
pale white wall of the fortifications ; but Linnell 
knew in a second they were really naked black 
Soudanese soldiers, creeping one by one into the 
doomed city. They ha i filled n]> tlie ditch lieluw 
with bundles of straw and palm -branch brush- 
wood, and were escaladnig the wall prone on 
their bellies now, like so many cats or crawling 
insects ! 

At one glance he took at all in, that awful 
truth, in its full horror and ghastly significance. 
Those crouching black barbarians had almo.st 
carried the gate by this time, and in half an liour 
more the town would be glutted and given over 
to indiscriminate slaughter and rapine. Only 
those who have seen the black man at hi.s w^orst 
can tell what nameless horrors that phrase 
encloses. 

But before Linnell had time to make up his 
mind which w^ay to go, or where duty most called 
him, another wild shout surged up simultaneously 
from the Bourre Gate, and another red glare burst 
fiercer and wilder than ever towards the pale 
expanse of tropical heaven. 

The startled .European turned his glass in the 


direction of the new noise, but saw no naked 
black bodies scaling the walls over in that 
(juarter. The cry and din towards Bouri'6 
came all, it scerneil, from wtdl irithin the gate. 
The mad red glare that btirst up anew to the sky 
was in the city itself. Then Linnell knew at 
once wlial had ha])pened on that side. Karngh 
Pasha had betrayed them ! Tli^ game was up ! 
His creatures liad basely opened the eastern 
gate ! The Maluli’s wild gang was already within 
the beleaguered city ! 

In that awful hour, every European heart in 
Khartoum wa.s stiried by but one tliougbt. To 
Ibc Palace ! To the Palace ! To die defending 
(Jordon i 

With a throbbing bosom llie painter hurried 
dowm the stairs of that crazy old native house 
and rushed out into the deserted streets of the 
oily. The gray light of dawn and the red 
rellected glare of uuriiing houses illuminated 
together the narrow tangled alle3S. The minarets 
^»f th(‘ criimhling old acros*s the way stood 

out in ])alc ]duk against the lurid red backgroniul. 
Ibit not a soul w^as to he seen in the ilescrted lane. 
Though the din and tumult rose fiercer and ever 
fiercer from the two mail; assaulted points, the 
silence in the empty houses on either side ivas 
almost death -like. I'or most of the ^Mussulman 
iuliabitaiits had ([uittod the town three W'ceks 
earli(*r, by the Alahdi’s permissif)n, leaving few 
non-combatants within that doomed ])i‘ceinct ; and 
the handful that j-emained wcj’e now cowering 
in their own gloomy little sunless bedchambers, 
W'uiting for the succes.sful tide of negro .‘^avagery 
to hurst in and massacre them like sheep in a 
.slaiighb'r-hou.so. 

Linnell girded up his hiirnoua forthwith, and 
ran at all speed through the eini»ty streets in the 
direction (d tlie Palace. As he neared that cen- 
tral point of the entire city, crowals of natives, 
blgyptiau oHicials, black, Soudanese soldiers, and 
terrified Arabs, were all biirryiiig for safely 
towards tbe Governor’s beadfpiarteiu It was a 
geneial Mfurc (pil junit ; all thought of tbeir own 
skins, and few^ of organised resi.stance. Still, at 
tbe ver} moment when Linnell turned into the 
great S([uare, a small body of Nubian troops Ava« 
being diawii np in line, to make for tbe Bourr6 
Gate, where tbe ('nemy was thickest. Sir Austen 
stood at their head and recognised his cousin, 
‘Well, it has come at lust, (.diarlie,’ he said, with 
a solemn nod ‘The black brutes are upon us in 
real earnest. Th‘s means massacre now, for my 
poor fellow's are fur too hungry, am I too exhausted 
as well, to make anything like a decent i-csistance. 
We shall all bo killed. Save yourself while you 
can. Ju that dross, nobody ’d ever take you for 
a moment for a Kiiropean. Slink back into the 
crowd, and when the Mahdi’s people break upon 
you, give in your submission, and accept the 
prophet.’ 

‘Never!’ Lbinell cried, placing himself in lino^ 
by his cousin’s side and pulling out his revolver. 
‘If we muat/^cll our lives, we’ll sell them dearly 
at any rate, in defence of Gordon.’ And without 
another word, they made for the Bourri!* Gate in 
awtuJ fiileuce. • 

As they reached the actual scene of the fighting* i 
or rather of the slaughter — for the worn-oiit I 
defenders were too weary by far to strike a blow 
even for dear life — a horrible sight met the 


No words could describe atid mad witli excitement. Sir Austen himself 
that ghostly field of carnage. It was an orgy of stood firm, like a practised soldier. Fix bayonets , 
death, a wild savage carmagnole of blood and he cried, as they brohe against his line, ^ut Jus 
murder. A perfect sea of naked hlack-skinned little band of weary and siege-worn Nubians 
African fanatics had poured thimigh the open faltered visibly before the shock of that terrible 
gate into the battered town, and was rushing onslaught. ‘We must fall back,’ he whispered 
reaistlesaly now' through all its tortuous lanes half under his breath to his cousin, forgetful that 
and alleys. Witli hideous cries and bloodstained his men couldn’t have understood even if tliev 
hands they burst shrieking uj)on tlieir dehmceless heard Iiis English ; ‘but at least we can fall back 
enemies, who Jleil before tliein like sljoep, or in good order on the Palace, with our faces to 
stood to be nhot or sabred with oriental nn^ek- the enemy, ami die with Goriloii !’ 
ness. Every forn» of wenjxni was there, from At the w'ord, Linntdl wMved his right hand 
savage club to civilised rilie, ami all were W'ieldeil wildly above his head, and turning to the little 
alike ivith deadly but reekles.'^ exultation of band of tnnued Nubian allies, cried out in 
barbarism. Linnell had never in his life seen Arabic: ‘Slaiul your ground, men, and retreat 
80 awful a picture of slaughter and de.solation. like soldiers. We go to die with Gordon 
The fanatics as they h\ve])t forward, headed by Pjisha !’ 

their naked dej vishes with blood-begrimed locks, The Nubians ansivcred >vith a feeble cry of 
shouted aloud in Arabic or in their own guttural a.ssent, ami fell back a pace or two. 

Central African dialects, lu-rce prayers to Allah Then their assailants burst in upon them ivith 
for aid, and savage imprecations of divine wrath a frantic yell of triuinpli. ‘Infnbds, sink downi 
on the accursed lieads of the MahdiV enemies., to liel),’ Die dervi.s); shouted at tlieir head in a 
Neither man, woman, nor child was spared in voice of tl under ; ami leaj'ing into the air, ftdl 
that first fiery onslaught; wliomcvcr they met hiins(df as be s])oke, riddled through the body by 
at close (juarters they ran through with their a second biiUei from Sir Austen’s six-shooter, 
bayonets or their long native spear.s : W'homever IHs followers paused some secr)mls as they 
they saw Hying at a distance, they fired at with ‘'aiv their (aidaiu’s blood spatter the ground: 


their rifles in wild confusion. 

One fierce baud of dervishes in red loiu-cloth.s 
made straight along the jdreet towards fiir Austen’s 
little party. ‘ Kill, kill, kill ! ’ the black fanatic 


I tlien atiollier naked w.u t’ior, one-armed and oue- 
I eyed, with a rifle of the newest Woolwich 
pattern brandished madly in his hand, and a 
bundle of .^iivinge eburms, for tdl cloth ing, hung 


at their head shouted aloud to his followens loose round hi.s neck, sprang forward wdtli a 
in his Jeep Arabic tones, ’stretching his bare laaind and took tlic fallen leader’s jdace in (|uick 
arms heavenwards; ‘Jclnul 1 Jehad ! The IVopliet successiem. Wtiving the broken stum]) of his left 
promises Paradise to all who die to-day in tlie arm excitedly ronml his head, he (dieered on his 
cause of Islam. Slay, in tlie uamo of Allah ami IiokU*, drunk with haschisch ami fanaticism, to 
the Prophet j slay, in the name of the Mahdi, attack the infidels and inherit Paradise 1 
his servant ' ’ Step by step and corner by corner, Sir Austen 

As he spoke, a bullet from Sir Austen’s revolver and bis little l)ody of faithful adherents fought 
whizzed hissing ac'ross the intervening space, and tlieir way back, retT'eating all tin* tiiiif', but with 
pjissed like lightning clean through his naked body, faces to the foe, thrcuigh the narrow alleys and 
The re<l blood spurted out in a gush from tlie covered bazaar, in the direction of the Palace, 
open, wound ; but the man prt;.s.sed on regardless As they went, their number grew ever smaller 
ot the shot for all ihat. By some strange chance, and smaller: one weary Nubian after another 
the bullet had mi.ssed any vital part ; and the fell dying on -he ground, and the Mahdi’s men 
dervish, clajiping Ins open hand to the spot for rushed fiercely witli bare feet over his prostrate 
a moment, ami llien holding up his palm, body. Now and again, a sti’.iy slid was fired at 
dripping red with his own bliKjd, before his the as.sailants by an unseen friend on some neigli- 
frenziea followers, cried out once more, in stdl bourino house-top : but, on the other hand, as 
wilder accents: ‘Kill, kill, kill! and iulnu'it the (bdemlers retreated slowly and in good order 
heaven. See, the blood of the faithful U your beiore the overwhelming foice. of the foe, their 
Standard to-day. My children, Allah ha-s given enemy ;'tt‘vv each moment more numerous and 
«s Khartoum for our own, AVho live, .shall l more nudau'ous. Black warriors swai incd down 


divide the w'omen of the infidels. 


Wiio die, shall the na^’o^\ lanes from every side like ants from 
sup to-night with the liouri'; in Paradise!’ an anthill. Peligious frenzy and the thirst for 

With one fierce shout ui ‘Jehad ! Jehad !’ tlie blooil hud driven the dervishes mad with frantic 
black wave, thus eucourage<l, swept rosibtle.ssly excitement. Tlieir thick lips showed blue with 
j onward, each man tumbling over his neighbour congested blood ; their oye.s starteil from their 
in his eager haste to inherit tlie blessing. Their sockets ; great drops of sweat poured down 
; red eyes gleamed bright in the glare of the fires : their naked breasts ami limbs ; even those that 


their long matted curls of 


tlie glare ol 
woolly hair 


blew loo.se dropped, ^tabbed through witli bayonet thrusts, 


about their thick bull nocks in wild and hor- and those that Hung thiMuselvcK in their frenzy 
’ rible confusion., A mingle<l gh;am of speai’s, and on the serried line of the retreating defenders, 

1 short swords, and firearms, and naked black cried aloud to Allah with foaming mouths as 
f thighs, seemed to dance all at once before Lin- they fell to revt-nge his Prophet, and the Mudhi, 
yndlfs vision. Huge African hands, begrimed with his servant, on the cursed dogs of infidels who 
and spattered over with staims of blood lia<l sent them to Paradise before their time, 
powder, wielded Bemington.s and baycnets It was liot work. LinnelVs blrain reeled with 
XChd savage native weapon.s in incongruous juxta- it. Their faces ever to the foo, and their bayonets, 
, It was all hell let loose, wdth incarnate fixed, the little baud fell buck, a step at a time, 


[evils rushing fiercely on, drunk with Slaughter J disputing every inch of that narrow pathway. 
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X 

At la(5t they reached the great square of the tou^n, 
wham already other hordes of the fi*enzied fana- 
tics were engaged in a ghastly and indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of all whom they came across. In 
the far corner, by the wall, a little band of terri- 
fied Greek women, the wives of merchants who 
had reftised to dec before communications were 
cut oif, crouched all huddled together near the 
fiuvt Major buildings, where some faithful black 
troops were endeavouring in vain to guard 
and protect them. Even as Liunell looked, tlie 
Madhi’s men burst in ii]k)U the poor creatures 
with a headlong rusli, and swe])t awa}' the Buldiers 
with tlieir deadly onslaught. One iinliappy girl 
thej^ actually hacked to jiieces before his very 
eyes, tossing her head in derision as sof>n as tlnw 
had finislied on to the fiat roof of a neighbouring 
whitewashed building. The rest, they drove 
before them with their spe.a’s into the furtUo* 
corner, where a fierce band of dervishes with 
grinning white teetli was alj*eady beginning to 
collect a living booty of woincn ; while a second 
horde of mamuders, turning fresh upon Sir 
Austen’s own tiny company of worn and wearied 
negroes, rushed fiercely uiion them with a loud 
cry of ‘Masliallah ; deatli to the infidel 

Sir Austen gave tl»c word to his men, in bis 
scanty Arabic: ‘To the Palace. To the Palace. 
Quick march. Keep order. — d'here 's nothing to 
fight for now,' he added in English to his 
cousin, ‘but to save Gordon from unnecessary 
torture.' 

it may be safely said that the majority 
well-experienced sportsmen, accustomed all their 
lives to frequent the banks of salmon rivers, and 
then, by careful observations, to draw right con- 
clusions, hold the exact contrary opinions to the 
above. This ancient controversy on the otter 
versus the salmon has recently been again 
revived, and many new and interesting points 
in the iiiitural hit-tory of tlie otter have been 
brought to light. The writer’s sole object in 
relating his own personal (experiences with this 
highly interesting animal is the hope that some- 
tiling new may be found among liis observations 
on tlie subject. 

For many years 1 r(‘hided on the banks of a 
salmon river in the SDiilh-west of Ireland. My 
lodge stood in a wild, out-of-tlie-way spot ; and 
within a few liiindred yards of my door lived a 
family of utters. I cuii.stantly met with them at 
.all times and seasons, and had every opportunity 
of observing their liabits, their particular food, 
and manner of obtaining it. The chief strong- 
liold of th(*se otters lay lU'ai’ the brink of a water- 
fall, though they often liecpiented a wooded 
island immediately opposite to my house ; but, 
the side of tliis wateidall was tlieir chief resort, 
and hero, oi- iii other resorts of the kind not 
far away, thciy remained throughout the greater 
part of tlie year. Jii the height of summer and 
towards autumn, when the grass and inuler- 
growtli became very thick, the otters apjieared to 
migrate up stream, and J believe that about this 
time tlio}^ also lullowed the huge lake trout as- 
cending tlie small streams for s])awning. But at 
anyratc the animals always reiipjieared in their old 
haunts later on, and in increasing numbers, for 
they generally brought back their young ones. I 
should nieution that the river alluded to is of 
eompaiatively small size, rising in an upland loch, 
and ilow'ing through a moinilahious country for 
.some eight <tr ten miles till it falls into a large 
lake, again to reapjieai* lower down, and eventu- 
ally find an estuary in a branch ol the sea. Once 
upon a time this parti (■iilar liver was famed for 
its early salmoii-fi.sliing ; but what with poaching 
and over-netting it has, like so "many others, 
fallen off in this respect. The banks of this 
stream were in many ]>arts thickly wooded and 
rocky, so much ‘■o as to be (dten impassable to 
human bungs, the roots of trees— chiefly fir, 
holly, and stunted oak- -projecting into the 
stream. The dee]) clefts and hollows under the 
overhanging bank, worn away by llie torrent, and 
here and tliere choked up with tangled creepers, 
rank undergrow'th, and driftwood, formed many 
a shiig retreat for the otter, and from which the 
best lioiiiids in the world could not oust him. 
Though I seldom met with the otters during the 
daytime, they sallied out from their hiding-places 
after nightfall, and we often heard their soft 
whistling cries in the still evenings. 

When my fishing commenced on the 1st Feb- 
ruary I very soop learned that I was not alone m 
search of sport. Not once or twice, but continu- 
ally, I came across tlie remains of fish lying on 
rocks or dragged out high and dry near th^ 
water’s edge. Many a time we carried homi^ 

... .jrti 

THE OTTEK. 

The Otter, once so cominoii throughout the 
United Kingdom, has, like the badger, marten, and 
wild-cat, gradually become rarer, though fairly 
numerous in Devonshiiv, (^irnwall, and also in 
other of our more western Englisli counties ; and 
even more so in many parts of Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, The animal still inhabits ceituin 
reaches of the Thaiiics and its tributaries, and 
where preserved for hunting purposes, may be 
said almost to ludd its own. 

The habits and natural history of the otter 
have been so often fully written upon, and dis- 
cussed at lengtli by w(dl-know'n autliorities, that 
one would imagine tb ^ character of the animal, 
good, bad, or indifferent, to be thoroiiglily estab- 
lished and sot at rest for ever ; and yet, strange 
to say, great difference of opinion prevails among 
sportsmen and naturalists as to how the otter 
hunts his prey? what his manner of seizing 
fish ? what his power of dealing with fish of 
large size? and last, though certainly not least, 
whether the otter is a thoroughly mischievous 
animal in a salmon river, as alleged by many, 
or if the contrary is the case ? There are many 
■ who raaiiitain that so long as tlie creature can 
obtain food in the shape of eels and other small 
fry, he will only occasionally kill a salmon. 
The same writers also assert that the otter does 
little harm to the salmon-fisher by disturbing 
the pools inhabited by the king of fishes ; aome 
even deny that the otter has the strength to 
cope with and slay a lusty salmon. However, 
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what the otter had left, for oar own dinners, but 
this Vita not soothing to the uuglei“’s feelings. 

So long as the river continued in flood and the 
salmon were able to pusli up the river, our sport 
Was fairly good ; the hai in then done to tlie 
pools by the otters wirs perhaps iniinaterial ; but 
when tfie water fell, and the river settled down 
into fishing oi*der, I found the unimala to be 
most annoying and destructive. They not only 
hilled the finest fish in the ]>ools, but so liarried 
the water when himtiiig their i)rey at night that 
it was useless iny attempting to fish the following 
morning. The sand and mud on the margin of 
the stream was often covered with the fresli 
webbed footj^riuts of the otter ; there weie 
regular runs through the nishes and gi'ass where 
the animals had been passing to and fr«> to the 
water, and not nui're(piently the scales of a 
newly-killed fish glistened on the strand. The 
terrified salmon, driven Irom tlnur natural rest- 
ing-places, where mv fly would have mot them, 
wore hiildeu away down in tin; deepest part of 
the pools, where it was useless attempting to 
take them, and vvhert^ they would remain tor liays 
after. 

I noticeil a reiuarkahh; fact about this period 
of the year in (jonnectiou with the charactei' 
of the (*tler, which goes to prove that he is 
undoubtedly a dainty feeder. During the early 
spring months -'Fobniary and part of Sjareli -the 
river was full of kolts or spawned salmon on 
their return journey down stream to the se<i. 
Tlicae ravenous foul fi^h are a pierfect nuisance 
to tlic angler, affording no "’piu't when hook<‘d, 
and trying his patience iiiid temper to the iitm(».4. 
At this particular s('ason of the year these kelt-^ 
greatly outnumbered their lusty brethren the 
spring salmon, fresli from the ?ea and hound up 
stream ; and, moreover, they offered a far easier 
prey to tlm otter, had he l)een inclined to catch 
them. But not so ; the cunning animal jireferred 
the new run saimoii for his edible (pialities, 
rather than the soft, tasteless sjiawued fish. 
Many a lime we b und the ivmaiu» ol line clean 
fish, but hardly ever a kelt. 

Again, as to the otter being a w/Hteful feeder : 
of this I liad clejir and iMMi.^taiit proot. We 
generally found a iidi killed by an i>tter to be 
miiuis the bead and slioulders. Often, however, 
a small porth»n was eaten away fiom the neck 
only. The tail and lower part t)f tlic body 
were alw'uys left to wiste on the rivei bank. 
There could be no possible mistake as to h<nv 
those fish had come to their end. There, in the 
firm hard flesh, were the clean-cut teeth-marks 
(rf the destroyer, with ‘sometimes evidence of 
the otter’s claws on tin* siheryside. The otter 
»eldam if ever devoured the whole fish ; and 
further -^unlike many wild animals, who return 
to their prey for a second meal - I nVvei’ knew 
instance of tlii-> ocenning ivith the i>tter. 
Wken once he (piiited a fish, he did so iieviu- 
itov return, no matter how small a portion liad 
heeii devoured in thi- first instance. 

mention one case in point out of many I 
eould instance, temliug to show that this is one 
ilie characteristics of Uie otter. I happeneil 

B staying at an hotel on the river 1 Imve 
bed, in company with several other anglers. 
^ month' of Mardi >ve particularly noticed 
ion of unusual size* He had come up the 


river in a recent flood and taken up his position 
in a well-known cast. We all had a try for liim. 
Flies by the dozen, of every size and hue, were 
temptingly put in front of him, but in vain ; he 
would not be taken in by any one of our lures. 
At length the river became so low that fishing 
was out of the question ; but we repeatedly saw 
the ‘old lodger' leaping in the same spot where 
we had marked him down. There he was left in 
peace for several weeks ; but his most deadly 
enemy, the otter, discovered his retreat and killed 
him. 

One day, wlien out walking, we chanced to pass 
by the spot, and there, lying full length high and 
dry on the glass, lay the old salmon. To all 
ap}i\iarance lie liad been dead only a few hours. 
There was no mistaking onr old friend. The 
.•^amc copper-coloured sides —showing that he ^id 
been many weeks, if not iiionth.^, in ii‘e.sh water — 
a large almost ugly, head, with the deep hooked 
lower Jaw of the male salmon. The otter liad 
evhleiilly clutched the fish below the body, and 
from behind, and having dragged him to land, 
liad eaten a small poition <d tlie very best 
part -acn^ss ilie neck and slioulder — and 
left the n-maiiuler. The fish, though by no 
j means beautiful in npj>earfiu(’e, was a clean 
j salmon, ])erfectly good for the table ; but liis 
I general appearauce was not in his favour, so we 
I left linn wlir re he lay. 1 visited tlie spot several 
‘ times atterwariU ; but the otter never I'eturncd. 

! Now, lu*re was an instance of a line licaltliy fish, 

I weighing probably sixteen or s(*veutccn ]>oiinds, 

' sulficieiit, one would su])pos(*, to iced a whole 
I family of oilers for a considerable time, being 
! utterly thrown iiway, and thus clearly eoiifinuing 
my former assertion, that the otter is a dainty, 

I wasteful feeder, making one meal, and one meal 
onlin oir each <'apture he makes. 

1 believe that in hunting salmon, as also with 
other fish, two ottiTs geiieially take part together 
in the ])\irsuii, e.ich alternately taking np the 
running till the salmon becomes exhausted and 
at length lulls an easy juey. I liave watched 
tw'o otteis thiv' at work, but in tins inslance 
tlieir elVorts proved unsuccessful. 

li wa.^ one still oMUjing in early summer, just 
bef(»re darkness set in, I haiipeiieil to be out for 
a wuilk, and suddenly came upon tw'O otters busily 
^•ijgagf'd bunting a salmon in a long stretch of 
j <lead wafer, but a very favourite resting-place for 
I heavy fi'^b I watclie'l the animals for several 
minutes, f irst one and then the other appeared. 
The salmon kejil deep down. I never ont^e saw 
him near tlie sui'face. Eventually the otters lost 
their intended jirey among a number of rOcks, 
roots, and sunken tices at the far end of the pool; 
but they took tlieir depai ture so suddenly that 1 
remember thinking at the time the creatures had 
discovered me. 

It is the habit of the otter to have a particular 
station on the bank of every pool, generally the 
highest }>oint whence the creature can survey 
every part of tlie wviter. An observer can always 
discover these spots ‘by the unmistakable signs 
left by the animals. 

It would appear that the otter invariably seizes 
his prey from below\ On carefully examining 
dead fish killed by the otter, I often discovered 
the exact spot wliero the fish, to all appearance, 
had been first, seized. I have also at difi'orent 
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times killed with the tlv seven or eight salmon, 
some of them severely bitten by seals or otters. 
Every one of these was injured below or on the 
side, none of 'them on the back. In two instances 
when the river was low, and it was impossible 
»for fish to travel up fi'om the sea, the salmon 
killed by my rod had been undoubtedly wounded 
by otters ; the tears in the flesh were quite fresh, 
almost bleeding. It seems strange tliut a salmon 
should take a'tiy or any other lure under sucli 
circumstances, hut so it was ; and I may mention j 
that a very expcrience(l Irisli fisherman, who j 
constantly ‘accompanied me in my rambles, 
assured me that one of these mauled salmon 
would rise at a fly more readily than any one of 
his comrades in the pool. ^ • 

The otler, though constantly residing close to 
the water, yet carefully chooses a di-y spot for Ins 
home. Often, though not always, the entrance to 
his den is beneath the surface. Like most wild 
animals where left undisturbed, tlie creature 
will sometimes come out from its i'etreat to 
bask in the sun. A friend once walking along 
a ]’iver-bank in Ireland aec.ompanied by an 
Irish setter-dog, observed the hitter come to a 
dead set near to a bu&h growing on the margin 
of the water ; and on walking up to sec wliat 
the dog’s attention was taken up with, a large 
otter plunged into the uater and made otf. The 
animal had been lying, probably .isleep, in a 
hollow of the bank, enjoying tlie warmtli of the 
mid-day sun. Wlien suddenly alarmed, as in 
this instance, tlie otter makes a heavy sjdash and 
often dives out of sight luslaiitaucously ; but at 
other limes, when engaged fLhing, the creature 
glides into the water almost noiselessly. 

The eyesight of tlie otler is specially adapted 
for nightwork, and in the dusk of the evening 
the animal is extremely vigilant, immeilialely 
detecting a moving object. Lut in the full glaie 
of the sun the exact contrary is the case. 1 
have stood within a few yards of an otter under 
such circumstances without being perceive* 1. On 
one occasion, when fishing, with the river in high 
flood, ail otter gli<led out of the water on to a 
rock close in front of nii‘, and until J moved, was 
qilite unaware of my presence. This paiticular 
animal was not, so 1 believe, bent on li.shiiig, 
but the risiim wabu* lia*l probably forced him to 
quit his retreai under the river bank. 

The sense of heari .g in tie* otter is strongly 
developed, the slighu^st sound attracting its 
attention ; and the power of smell is still more 
marked. The otter is an extremely wary creature, 
ever on the alert against danger. The best of 
trappers often fail in their endeavours to take 
him. Unless the trap be very carefully and 
skilfully set beneath the surface of the water, 
the animal will at once detect the snare laid 
in its path. 

Finally, I am of opinion that the sUteinent so 
often maiie as to the otter in salniou rivers, or 
where large trout abound, contenting himself 
with eels and other small fish, and not interfering 
with the more valuable (piarry, does not hold 
good, but that the very contrary is the case. I 
believe that the otter, from pure love of gno«l 
feeding, will endeavour to catch the best fish in 
the pool 

It is unfortunate that truth has compelled me 
to pronounce against the otter in almost every 


point of his character that I have torched 
upon ; nevertheleps, I should be the last tfl 'advo- 
cate the extirpation of this highly interesting 
animal, ' ,i. h. u. 


A JUIRMESK (KNON R , 

CUfArTKU 111 

‘If you have promised b) marry her, you ought 
to keep your word.’ That was Mabel Grane’s 
opinion ; and in his present frame of mind, a fur 
less definite pronouncement would have deter- 
j mined George Faniwooil’s course. The sentence 
rang in his ears unceasingly ; he harped upon it 
until the words almost lost their meaning ; but 
what it implied struck deeper and deeper every 
I hour, lie might fuHil his promise to Mali Mee 
without inflicting pain on any one hut himself, 
since his allectiou for Mabel liad ('alleil no respon- 
sive love into being; and he dismissed all thought 
of attempting to buy back or sid asi«le hi<s 
pledge. ^ 

As thougli the Fates wen* resolved to give him 
no excuse for further delay, the iknetU issued 
next day contaiiusl the long-expected paragraph 
announcing his ]U‘()niotion ; and George Fani- 
wood hardened Ins heart, ami began to cast about 
him for a messenger to wliom might entrust 
the task of bnnging Mah Mee ami her mother 
ti- Rangoon. C'hance jilaeed m his hands the 
man he required in tlie person of Moung Louk, 
Ins old sergeant. That officer had reaped the 
leward of cowardict* in degradation to tlie status 
of constable, and in that capacity had for some 
weeks carried a tiuncheon in the streets of the 
capital. Strict attention to duty and good 
behaviour might in tnm*. have regained for him 
the position he had lost ; but between small pay 
and great temptation Moung Jjouk came to grief. 
He iiccc])ted a trifling consideration for closing 
libs eyes to the illegal doings of certain Cbineee 
gambler'^ on his ‘ beat;’ was found out, compelled 
to disgorge, and ])rom])tly dismissed tbe force. 
M r Fariiwood’s intci-cession had saveil him from 
severer punishment, but of this the man was not 
aware. He was in great Jytraits for mrmey when 
that gentleman sent for him, and was only too 
glad to umlertake anything that wouhl put a 
little coin in his ])ocket. 

Oh yes! lie would certainly go up to Hhway- 
domigyee and brhig the women down to Rangoon : 
all the honorilic appellations in the Burmese 
longue could not express his reverence for 
Tliarriwoo’ Thekin ami eagerness to serve him. 
So, with fifty lupees against expenses, he was 
sent forth on his errand. 

For a day or two after she liml been taken into 
Mr Fain wood’s confidence, Mabel made a half- 
liearted attempt b> hold herself at a greater 
distance from him. He was engaged to another 
girl, and so liad no right to cultivate the 
intimacy that had arisen between them to the 
extent he had done ; lie had deceived hei*, and 
had brought about miRunderstandings between 
her mother and herself. And Mabel tried to 
believe that tills man was nothing to her, even 
as lie never could be more than a friend at mbfift 
But this forced reaction could not last very long ; 
she soon found herself seeking excuses for to 
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conduct, and discovering aonnd reasons to exten- 
uate it. He had been in no way bound to reveal 
his engagement to Mali Mee ; as he had himself 
explained, his own interests compelled silence. 
Further, it was quite clear tliat he had no 
I affection for this J3iirinese girl, and was only 
i going to marry her fiom a high sense of duty. 

P Mabel Grane had not been a woman if, in her 
bitterest moments— and they were not very bitter 
! 'after all -she had coiuleniiied liim for loving 
herself ; and inereasivl ?es2)ect for his unsellish- 
I npss, coupled with sincoru syinpathy for his un- 
f fortunate po-^ition, not only dissolved the resent- 
' ment she had attcmjded to nurse inlo life, but 
drew her nearer to him than Indore. 

When, therefore, he iufoj'iued her tliat lu* had 
resolved to abide \iy lii.s piomisc to Muh Mee, 
and had actually desjjatehed a man who knew 
the girl to escort her to Rangoon, Mabel did not 
attemtit to conceal the sympatliy .-he felt. She 
had, too, a vague sii-^iiiciou that the unthinking 
speech with which she had (Uit .sliort their last 
conversation might have influenced him in his 
decision ; and though she could not recall the 
words without betrayfiig her regard for him, she 
was quite unable to let the matter ro.d where 
they left it ; the ice had been broken, and she 
intuitively knew the young man would not be 
disinclined to discuss his fiancee. 

*Mr Farnwood,’ she began, ‘you will believe 
that it is not altogether cuiiosity, but may 1 ask 
you about Mah Mee? 1 can’t Indp feeling a 
certain interest iu her.’ She coloured hotly us 
she s|)oke, and George Farnwood’s pulse beat 
faster as he saw it, 

‘What can 1 tell you about her, <1rane? 
She is just such a girl as you may find any day 
in a jungle village.’ 

‘ Is she educated at all ? (’’an !-he speak 

English r 

‘She has as little general information as a 
cliild of three yeais old,’ answered iMr Farnwood. 

» ‘ She does not know a word of English, and hius 
I no more refiuemeut or manner than a coolie. It 
is not nice to say S(t, but you may as well know 
the truth.’ 

‘It won’t ia* very jdensant for you to live Mith 
her in a large station,’ remarked Mabel after a 
j>ause, 

‘It won’t be very pleasant anywliere.’ 

If words could undo words, Alabel Graiie’s 
. assertion that he ought to keej) his promise 
would have been wiped out for ever. 

‘Does IVIah Mee know what you lose by mariy- 
ilifj her?* she nsked abruj>tly. 

, ‘Ohrio! These are inrittcrs quite beyond the 
scope of her understanding.’ 

‘1 should tliiiik she WTjukl be iniserable when 
I she docb understand it.’ 

[ * We must not apply our standard of love to 

tPi affection a hal«-civilised Hurmese girl is 
Clfpable of entertaining,’ said George Farnwood 
^ alowly. ‘Although Mah Mee risked her life, 
would have laid it down eagerly to save me 
physical injury, it w’oiild never occur to 
to refuse to marry me because the murriage 
be prejudicial to my future: that is a 
of sell-denial absolutely foreign to her and 
class ; it is beyond their comprehension.’ 

^ ‘ It is the love of an aniinal,’ said Mabel. ‘ But > 
'toejly slitf must know that she has nothing in 


common with you ; that you don’t care for her. 
Don’t you think you prepare disappointment for 
her, besides horrible xbondage for yourself in 
marrying her?’ 

‘I don’t know. Miss Grane,’ answered Mr Faru- 
wood desijairiiigly. ‘ 1 don’t believe the poor 
creature will ask more of me than that I will 
tolerate her dog-like demotion. 1 hope not, for 
her own sake.’ 

Mabel said no more : she felt that if she spoke 
again, hei- own love must oveidow, and bid him 
shake himself free of this hideous entanglement. 

Mr Farnwood had calculated that it would 
take Moung Louk at least two weeks to uccom- 
])lish lji.s mission if lie made good speed : he 
had »to cross the Gulf of Martaban by steamer 
to Miuilinain, 'when? he would take j^a.ssage by 
launch as far as Tliatone ; thence it would be 
nece>8ary to proceed by boat or canoe, as the 
small weekly mail-launches which maintained 
coinmiiiiication wdth ‘up-river’ .stations would 
not give accommodation to natives travelling on 
other than Goveinmeiit business. He had not 
felt ca)le<l ii])On to say anything to Moung Louk 
ivhitive to In.s inlentioii regarding Mah Mee ; 
imleed, explanations w’ould have been eujier- 
(luous, foj’ he was (juite aw’are that his offer of 
inatriage to the girl was i)ub]ic projierty in 
Shwaydonngvee Hveiity minutes alter he had 
made it. 

He utili.sinl the jieriod of grace granted by his 
me.ssenger’s absence to make arrangements for 
tlie reception ol the girl and her mother. A tiny 
hou.se on the outskirts of caut(»iiments was offered 
him at a .small ri'iit by a trader in the bazaai*, 
and be furnished it with the few Irilles ueces-' 
.sary for their lem})orary rc.sidence. That done, 
he sought out the eliaplain, and ascertained the 
foT'in.s to be executed W’hen he should call upon 
that gentleman to jiejform tlie ceremony pre- 
sciibeJ fur feiit-h unions by th<i Indian legislature. 
Tbcs(‘ matters look ^uim; little time, and he 
aw'oke one morning with a feeling of mi.serable 
.‘iueprise to recollect that this w'as the day wdien 
Moung Louk might be exiiected to return with 
Mah xMee. 

How the day passed he never knew ; he could 
not taunjiu.se himself to sit ilowu and read for 
ten minules together ; and even the hours Mabel 
spent with liim .sciunetl to tirag by on leaden feet, 
lie wa.s almost glad w lieu the signal denoting 
the approa-h ol tlie Maulmain steamer W'as 
h<)iste<I mi the tlagstatl ; and he jirepmed to go 
down aiul meet the ve.ssel in nervous haste. lie 
must be on the wharf to receive the party, or 
Moung l.onk might bring the w'oiuen up to 
Colonel (Irane’s lioiise— a contingency against 
wdiicli, for several rea.soiis, it was advisable to 
provide. 

He, reached the pontoon in good time, and 
took his stand under the iron roofing to await 
the ves.sel, wiiich w'as now creeping alongside. 
He w'atched the throng of native passengers as 
they cKjwded down the gangways until the 
ex -sergeant's well-knowui face ajipeared. He 
strained his eyes to see who w^as with the man ; 
women there were, and girls in plenty, but none 
he had ever seen before. He forced his w^ay 
through the crusli, and waited at the bottom of 
the gangw'ay in breathless eagerness until Moung 
Louk reached him. 



a burme^ 

‘ Whertj are Mah Lay and Mah Mee?’ he asked j 
hurriedly. j 

Louk dropped the rush-basket •poll 
which comprised liis luggage and crouched at 
his feet. ‘My lord/ he answered, ‘tlie news is 
bad— Mah Mee is dead.’ 

Dead ! George Farnvvood asked no further 
questions, nor ilid he cast another look vi]>on 
Moling Loiik’s stolid face. He turned, fought j 
his way out of the crowd, and hailed a (jhamj; \ 
and two minutes after he had received his 
release, lie was driving back to cantonments as 
fast as the driver could urge liis pony. He was 
free! If Heaven’s forgiveness be needful for 
one who rejoices in the death of a fellow- 
creature, George Farnwuod stood in need ^iif it 
that day. 

‘You must wait until your father’s return, 
Mabel,’ said Mrs Grane, when that evening her 
daughter told her she had promised to marry 
(Tcorge Farnwood. ‘I can’t say anything about 
it. 1 ---I have no doubt it will be all right, since 
your fatlier thinks so highly of him; but I’d 
rather you did not avsk my opinion at all.’ 

So Alabcl, having received this very suggestive 
hint as to the iiiitiirc of her mother’s opinion, 
forbore to pi’ess for iranker exjirebsiou of it, 
devoutly hoping that when she recovered her 
disappointment, she would adopt a more kindly 
attituile towards George and liereelf. The dale 
of Colonel Crane’s return was uncertain, as also 
were his movements, and as neither letter nor 
telegi’ain could be triustcd to reach his hand 
while lie was ‘in the disti*ict,’ the two young 
people sought comfort and cncoui'agement in 
each other’s society. 

The situation, nevertheless, was not an agree- 
able one, for Mrs Graiie shrouded herself in fur- 
buhl ing silence, and never addressed a remark 
to Mr Farnwood beyond those imperatively dc- 
inauded by the barest courtesy. Alhnvances 
must be made for the mother’s feelings ; as she 
told her husband when first she observed the 
growing attachment, Mabel had received atten- 
tions from the most eligible men in the station ; 
and she had been keenly anxious for the worldly 
success which it .seemed within lier daughter’s 
power to grasp. 

. Moung Louk iinuie his ii})pearauce next day 
to render an acconi.t of liis mission and claim 
the reward he hail been promised. Mr Farn- 
wood and Mabel were alone in the house when 
he came, and the former iiitei’preted the man’s 
circumstantial report as lie oliered it, Moung 
Louk’s story was a hmg one, and its interest was 
not enhanced by the remarkable exactitude with 
which he detailed the v.irious sums he liad di.s- 
bursed. Sutlice it to say that on his arrival at 
Shwaydoungyee, Mah Lav had greeted him with 
the news that Mali Mee had succumbed to fever 
three weeks previously. She had suffered 
much with her arm, and the pain brought 
on continual attacks of high fever, which she 
was too wei^k to combat. And as Moung Louk 
ended his recital, George Farnwood felt himself 
choking with remorse for his joy of yesteixlay : 
th^ poor girl had, after all, paid with her life 
for lier devotion. 

He glanced carelessly over the dirty ‘account* 
Moung Louk submitted for payment and dis- 
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I charged it without a word. His mind was too 
I much occupied with graver thoughts to examine 
it closely, and he scarcely noticed even lo liimsclf 
[ that the total was extravagantly large. Nor did 
he remark that the man left the house with his 
money omitting to repeat the reipiest he had 
previously put forward, that his old othcer would 
exert his inlluence to procure him some humble 
appointment he coveted. 

airs Grane having heard fj'oiii the servants 
that a Burinan had paid a long vi.siL to Mr I'kini- 
wood ami Mabel, iiiisnspectingly asked the latter 
what had bruiight him to the hou.se ; and the 
young lady, gl.id of another opjioj'tiinity to speak 
of her engagement to her parent, explained at 
length. 

‘So lie says the girl is dead,’ remarked Mrs 
Grane dryly. ‘J)oe.s Mr Farnwood believe it^' 

‘Why,* ye.s, mother !’ answered ^label in aston- 
ishinent. ‘ 7’lie man has been u]) to Shway- 
doungy(‘e himself- there can’t be any doubt 
about it ’ 

‘ 1 wouldn’t be too sure of that, if I were you,’ 
rejoined Mrs Grane. ‘Kativen have a woiulerful 
talent for inventing stories “ lo please master.’” 

‘But Moung liouk could have had no motive 
for telling lyi untruth, mother ; he knew that 
George meant to inai’i'y tliat poor gill.’ 

‘I daresay Moung Louk had a very tolerable 
idea of the an.swer Mr Farnwood wished him 
to bring/ said Mrs Grane.- -‘We won’t say any 
more about it now, Mabel ; but don’t blariio me 
if yon fimi yourself involved in some horrible 
scandal. If 1 weie Mi' FaruwiKid, 1 should want 
some better evidence than the bare word, of a 
native in such an important atfair ; but I can 
quite understand he is not difficult to cou- 
viiice.’ 

There was something of a sneer in her last 
words, wliieh seemed to imply that she suspected 
George Farn wood’s honesty ; and Mabel’s indig- 
nutioii (h‘]>rived her of speech. As a matter of 
fact, Mrs Giane had no doubts regarding tlie 
young man’s veracity or that of his messenger ; 
she hail no more delinitc object in view tban 
to di.sparage him generally ; but had she deliber- 
ately .sought means to estrange her daughter, she 
could not have discovered any more effectual. 
From that <hiy Mabel never touched u])on the 
subject ; and the relation.^ between mother on 
tile one side and the atlianced pair on the other 
became so painfully strained that Mr Farnwood 
felt he could no longer remain in the house. 

‘ I ’ll just move my things over to Iloger’s 
bungalow,’ he told Mabel. ‘It is quite impos- 
sible fur me to st.iy here. I would have left long 
since, had it not been for the Colonel’s wish' that 
there should be a man in the house at night >> 
and even now 1 ’m by no means sure I am doing 
right in going.’ 

‘Of course I am prejudiced,’ said Mabel wdth 
a slight smile; ‘but 1 think you ought not to 
leave 1 know how excessively unpleasant it 
must be for you here, and am not a bit surprised 
at your w'auting to go. But, George, if there 
ever was good reason for your being here, it 
exists now. ^Mother admitted only two days 
ago tliat nhe was thankful papa had asked, you 
to stay with us.’ 

George Farnwood frowned in perplexity. His 
position was undoubtedly a very awkward pn^ 
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find he at a loss to decide what course to take. 
Mal^l wa« right in saying that if there ever 
had been good reason for his presence it existed 
at this time. Colonel Crane’s anticipations had 
been abundantly realised by perpetually recurring 
burglaries of the mobt daring descripUon both in 
town aiul cantonni(*nts ; there was jtositive danger 
in leaving two ladies alone with no ])rotectiou 
but that of natives. Oohaiel Crane’s house, by 
reason of the owner’s oHicial position as Inspector- 

§ enorul of l^olice, was just tlie one bad (diaract(n*s 
Ushed with sinyess would select {<tj‘ a nocturnal 
visit if they tliought [ur^sildo to luiike it with a 
fair chance of eseape. An act <>1 siic-h f^eoining 
bravado as to ])lnniler the ri-Hidence of the head 
of the police depnituient would liave grevit attr.ie 
tions ; and George rarn\vo(jd fell, tiiat it was 1»h 
duty to remain at the post his chief had assigned 
to lltni. 

Ho W'aa confirmed in his ih'ci>ion l)y a letter 
Mabel received from Ikt father, which announced 
that his return luiglit he lookcil ior in the course 
of the cnniiug week ; and as that event would 
permit Mr k'arnwood to leave without risking 
any unpleimntnesa with Mrs Crane, lie resolutely 
blinded liimself to the petty slights which cau^etl 
him to feel more than an intruder, and rem.uueil 
wliere he w’as. 

Both he tiinl Mabel looked forward with douhh' 
eagerness to the Coloiicrs arrival : it lay with 
him to sanction or veto their ciigagmuent ; and 
tliougli Mabel w'as exccetliugly sanguine, the 
gentleman’s inodesty jirecluded liis imagining he 
Would be elVusively accepted as a .son in-law, 

Ait.y’ apprehensions he might have liad ivcre 
quickly dispelled when he uppruaclicd Colonel 
Crane with ids request. 

‘As far as the man himself is concerned,’ said 
the father, laying his hands on (ieorge Kani 
wood’s shouldei's, ‘1 nni inure than satislied with 
Mabel’s choice. But we must not talk about 
marrying yet a while ; you inu.st wait until 
matters are more settled in Upper Hurina ; the 
service may require that you be .sent there, and 
it’ii 110 place to take a lady at jiresent.’ 

To which Mr Kai’iiwood was obliged to assent. 
He had no idea of asking ^labed to share such a 
life as it had been his lot to Lead at Sliwaydouii- 
gyee, with a larger element of ilanger thrown in. 
But he hud been in hopes of obtaining an appoint- 
ment to some more civilised placi', ami said so 
itraightforwardl y. 

‘You may be sure I will do my best fur you,’ 
answered the Colonel kindly. ‘You liave done 
youV full shai'e of Jniigle-AVork, and we shan’t 
forget that you rid tlie counli'v of two such jiests 
as Boh Than and Boh Tsine. Phe Goxeriiment 
„^ily iwoguises your idaim upon it, and if any 
plums are going, you won’t be j)as.seii ovei*.’ 
j Hi^ooi'diality urged George F.u’nwood to make 
afClean breast of his intended relations with Mali 
, he did so as brieliy as he coiiM. 

J Um* sure you will believv? me v heii I tell 
the poor girl Inid iiu ebiim unoii me what- 
eveent Ihiit she estai/iisbed bv tier behaviour 
P&iue affair/ he con^’luded earnestly. 

M i ;t^ke your word for it, Faritwood/ replied 
<!irane. ‘You were ^n no way bound to 
jroUr purpose to me before ; and as things 
'.turned’' o Pm sincerely glad you did not. 
Ivfiflieuld .have made Krtchie send, yog otf botne 


for twelve months, had I known it: you were 
going to ruin your career.’ 

If George ''Barn wood had been amenable to 
persuasion, he would have stayed on with the 
Granes until his name had been removed from 
the sick-list ; but now the (Colonel hud come back, 
his services as ckituhidar were no longer necessary, 
and he adhered to lii.s resolve to move. In short, 
the day after his engagement hail been sanctioned, 

’ lie packed up bis tiaps and joined a bachelor 
' friend in ,a little bungalow about five minutes’ 
walk fium tlic Granes’ tl welling. Tlj^e cool morn- 
i mgs ainl evenings, whicli grew more bracing and 
delightful as Jaiuiaiy drew on, he spent riding 
j or driving wUli Mabel ; but ibe intervening hours 
I hung heavily u])oii his bands, for his chum, wdio 
■ Indoiiged to the Public Works Department, was 
much away in the di.sli'ict, and, as he often coni- 
plamed, paid rent for a bungalow he slept in 
twice a mouth. d’lie Bhiropean population of 
tmha is esv^cntially a busy one, and go w'herc he 
W'ould, to club, library, jv mess, George Barn- 
wood rarely found a fellow-idler witli whom to 
while awMY tlu‘ time. The doctor, to W'hom Jle 
now maile aliiio.st weekly api>lication.s for a certi- 
licatc of restored Jioaltli, urged him to try to 
expedite bis recovery by a trip toNoitliern India; 
but an that implied a total tej>aration IVom Mabed, 
be was not inchneil to act iqion the suggestion. 
It w'a.^ of course wadi knowui in tlio station that 
In* W'as engaged to Miss (Bane, and he was in- 
debted to the hospital it} id’ his fiancee’s irieud's 
for frequent opportunities of sjieiuling a day with 
her. Mrs GiaiieV antagonism had become no 
milder, and except when the Colonel was at home, 

I he seldom went to I be bou.se. 

Two luonlbs p.isse(l away, and the cold season 
liad faded into stilling lieat ; the Saturday cricket 
makbes were over ; punkubs w'ere no longer 
\oted nnneces.saiy at breakfast and dinner; and 
the most seasoned lesident was glad to seek shelter 
from the sun at hali-pa-st eight. Geojge Barn- 
wood had made good progiess tow'ard.^ ivcoveiy, 
and had extolled u piomise from J)r Uitchic that 
he should be allowed to ‘reioin’ in a fortnight, 
lie was very eager to gel back into liai'Uess. 

! Colonel Giane bad been a.^' good as liis word, and 
bail procured him tlie ]»leasanLes’t bertii the Police 
Di'partment. ulleied fora junior ollieer. He W'as 
to be ‘ Peivonal A.ssisUuL’ tc» the Juspector-general,, 
ami in that capacity would accompany his chief 
wherever dut ;. i.iigdit take bmi No more buiiish- 
ment in the jungle ! Jlaiigoon fur headquarter?, 
with ucca.sionul journeys aliuul the ])rovince. lie 
could not have asked anvlhing better. When 
absent from Mabel, lie need never lose touch with 
her, as lie iniglit have done m a solitary station, 
where ‘mails’ wx're few^ and lar between; and 
tlnue was no chance oi tlie authorities losing eight 
of him. 

The vice-regal juoclamation announcing that 
Uppei- Burma had he(3n annexed to the British 
(h’uwu had been issued, and tlui seat of the local 
govcniimuit w'as temporarily taken up at Manda- 
lay. There were gathered together the Chief 
Coimiiid.'-ioncr of the province and the heads of 
depart meiitb mapping out the first scheme of 
auministration of the new territory. Colonel 
Grane, as a matter of course, woe amon^ the 
manber., and although the condition of affairs in 
the Rangoon bazavres had not improved for the 
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EAILWAY STATION-INDICATOKS. 


better, Mrs Grane and Jl^label were alone. The of instantaiieoua adjustment and’ readjustment— 
Colonel had been made painfully aware of the must not be influenced by speed- vibration or the 
attitude his wife adopted toward their tlaughtei’s concussion of engine-shunting —must be durable, 
future husband, and had refrained from asking interchangeable, easy to operate, and of reason- 
the young man to reinstate himself in tlie able expense. Many indicators fulfil more or less 

The pair Ijad been out for a ride one morning j)erfectly all these conditions, except perhaps — 
08 usual, an<l were cantering easily down tire road from the point of view of a railway directorate— 
towards the bungalow where George Fariiwooil that of cost 

was wont to leave Mal)el. As they pulled up to Two classes of inventions may at once be dis- 
enter the compound, a Burmese girl, who liad missed. One comprises those arrangements which 
been sitting in the shade opposite the gate, rose arc actuated by a cord dependent from each car- 
and looked so fixedly at them that Mabel drew ri.ige. Two insuperable objcclious lie in the way 


her companion's attention to the fact. 


Border downwards, MIow many more stations is 
it*to Jiondon, please 


The otlier inadmissible piinciple is that ntilisecl 
in the con.strMcti(m of the jicdonieter. .A good 


Jn the early days of llie railroad, before example of this systern is one devised by a Scot* 
station-names were overshadowed, as they now tish inecluiniciaii fourteen years ago. A dial* 
are, by tlic staring advertisements of traders, this ]>ointer is gtuired to the carriage axle by inenns of 
feature of railway travel attracted the attention pitch-chain, so that the number ot miles tra* 


of inventors. Thirty years ago, two Frenchmen 
])fitente(l in this country a device — for wliich tliey 
secured provisional protection only — for ‘])laciiig 


dealer ’—instead of grumbling in the TimeSj has 
set his wits to work to overcome the evil. ' 


A first analysis of indicatur-sj’stems groups 
them into two great (dasscs : those which are 


of their a<loption : the loss of time involved in 


‘That girl seems to know you/ she said. ‘Do the marcli of a cord-pnller from one end of the 

you’ She stopped short ; George Faniwood train to the other; and the eiise wherewith 

was staring at tlic girl witli a face as white as his .unauthorised cord-pullers might throw the appa- 
coat. nitus (iut of gear. Jn one system tlic names of 

‘My God!’ he exclaimed with ashy lips, ‘it is the stopping-])laces are juiiited on cards bound 
Mull iM ec !’ bookwise ; iii another, on tablets securt'd to an 

endless cliiiin ; in a third, on curtains wliose 

upper CMiges are fastened upon a revolving rod. 
BAILWAY STATION -1 NDlCA'rOBS. Any one ol these is, however, readily adaptable 

EvEity raihv.iv traveller luiows the di.s<o.uf... t /‘‘I"'-'!''' •»; omuilms-tl.is dcsci-ipfiou. of 

, ^ , . , , - 1 . T vehicle having, in iact, its own army of eager 

and mnioyanco whnd. are c.uused l.y a liunied at. Us l.oek It i.s curions to find tlmt 


attoiupl to discovery le name of a stopping-place. t|,is citieient of all principles, is the only one 
On a cold wimly night, a.s the train draws into a at ])rescnt in use in this country. On the new 
station, one may liave to lower the window, shout South Loudon Ihiihvay, at tlu' suggestion of one 
frantically to a porter, and perhaps learn, when of the men, a sinqile .slide arrangement has been 
once more in motion, that this very .station i.s uitroduced experimentally on one or two car- 
one\8 destination after all. Or one mav be cross- It is operated directly liy the hand of tlie 

iiig England from the north with an cddcrly iilthough of nincli lUi ity, does not 

, -n 1 . • i 1 i- '^ecin to be regarded by the authorities witii' 

nervous lady, who will ask at intervals from the 


versed by the train i.s indicated to tlie traveller at 
the proper intervals, .station-names being marked 
oil the dial radially. Aixii t from tlic inconveni- 
ence (d a closely -printed dial-face, demanding 


in each coiupaitniont an apiiaralus operated iijx.n c1om< atudy, the time-primiph! is objectioiiohle, 
by the guard or other olliciul in such manner a.s because it requires a train to start invariably 
to bring the name of eacji station in siicces.si()n Irom ,the same s])ot of the same terminal, and 
into view before J^he train arrive.s.’ Since that does not take into account the fact that wheel- 
time, scorers of iiireiiioiis aUem])ts have been made revolution is di.sturbed by the variable and 
to solve the problem of a .station -indicator, and at irregular action of the brake. Still Jess practi- 
least three dozen of them liave been accepted by cable is a ’I'Tisco idea patented a couple ol years 
the Patent Ollice as novel combi nations. Invent- ago, which consists of a cylinder geared t<» the 
ivenes.s in this direction ha.s not been confined to car axle, and timed to make a given number of 
engineering ex})erls ; many a man— a ‘ florist ’ or revolutions between any two stations, however 
a ‘ ])hotographer,’ a ‘wool-stapler’ or a ‘game- distant. 


Although automatic arrangements of this sort operated by the guard or the engine-driver ; and 
are to be met with here and there in the States, those which are operated by obstructions in tUe 
British railway-men have not hitherto shown patli of the train. Each principle has advantages 
much eagerne.ss fur this needful reform. For llii.s of its own ; and wliile tlie latter is the more 
reason, it may be of service to siimmaribc tlie favoured by mechanicians, the former is ,to be- 
result of thirty years of inventive wmrk, tliat the prefeiTed • for express services. The first diflU 
travelling public may perceive whether the ciiUy to be surmounted is that of inter-catdage 
acknowledged terrors of station- finding must communication, most guard -operated arrange- 
perforce be endured for lack of remeily. meiits involving extm -couplings, and so increasing 

Observing at the outset that a. device is not tlie labour of^ shnntin<j. Tliie difiiculty is set 
of necessity practicable because protected by aside by the principle of actuating the indicators 
letters -patent, it may he well to point out some in each* carriage from mechanisni placed the 
limitations of the problem. To commend itself permanent- way. But this introduces a new 
^ a“ railway-man, an indicator must be capable source of danger, for no such obstruction could , 
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possibly withstitud the impact of an express 
train* 

The difficulty referred to of inter-carriage 
communication is reflected in the inventions 
which involve guard-action. There arc a dozen 
in all, of which two rely on iiicchanical ineans, 
two on pueuinalic action operated by the guard, 
one ou vacuum- brake action operated from the 
engine, and seven on electro-motive force. Prom 
the fact that only one of the fir.^t five specifica- 
tions was ever complettMl, it may be inferred that 
the inventors themselves dmihibctl the worth of 
their systems. The very liist luiglisliman who 
turned his utteution to the Mibject llionght to 
twist a notched disc — whereon station- names 
were to be painted radiidiy -by setting the gmiid 
to pull a wire extending over the carriage roofs, 
and so rotate a cog-wheel engaging witli the 
nott;]ied edge of tln^ disc. Another iutro<liiced a 
complex notion which the free habits of British 
travellers would never ttdorate. lie would have 
the guard pull a cord on entering tlie station, 
releasing a door-bolt in each carriage, and so 
permitting ingress and egress. When tlie train 
started again, anotlier twitch of the eor<l wouht 
bolt the doors and also twist a iiotehed disc, 
thereby presenting to view the name of the next 
station. 

Some years ago a Pennsylvanian genl.leniau 
invented a system of collapsible vacuum pipes, or 
rigid pistolled cylinders, to exteml beneath the 
carriages, and to he connected on the engine witli 
a steam siphon operated from tlie boiler. It 
would have tlie objection of giving extra work to 
the engine-driver --of itself fatal - to say nothing 
of the ever-present peril of eolla])se or leakage. 
Two pneumatic systems have been worked out 
at ditferent times by meti'opolitaii inventoiv, the 
power to be deriveil frtmi the brake apparatus, nr 
Iroui a res(‘rvoir charged by a pump located in 
the guard’s van and actuated by tlie ('urriage 
axle. The uncertainties of ‘•uch an arrangement 
would be quite forhubliiig. An Aniencan patent 
deriving its inollve-jiower from a hy.steui of col- 
lapsing cylinders would probably Ixi foiuid ou 
examination to have failed m.iinly on account of 
the wayward ingiuiuit’y of its arrangement of the 
station-names on loose piles of car<ls. 

Of twenty inveiitioiis worked autnnatically 
from the permanent-way, five overlap with the 
class just discussed by providing an alternative 
method operated by the guard. Of the other 
fifteen, one only involves the use of electro- 
motive force, it may therefore bo said, in general 
ti^rms, that the recognised motor fur indicators 
worked from the guard’s van is electricity. Wlierc 
this is rejected ou the score of expense, the 
raOpguised motor for indicators worked friun the 
penmmeut-way is the mechanical. Onitc half 
; the Invent ions which e'nboil.\ the latter principle 
never been completely specified. But it 
, bo instructive to pass them all under review, 
from the varied ctteniuts \\hich have been 
surmount tlrun, the' diflieulties of the 
Aubkm muy bo discerned. 

stand by themselves. • One of 
the production of an ingenious ^florist,’ 
ant.S-shaped bar horizontally on the carriage 
means of a vertical axle which carries 
The bar projects sliglitly beyond 
, of the carriage,’ and wftli a 


rigid rod located by the side of the rails just 
outside the station. Curiously enough, another 
amateur — professionally a ‘photographer’ — util- 
ised the same principle two yeai*s ago by arrang- 
ing rotablc rods transversely ou the carriage roofs, 
with co^-wlieels and radial arms, to be actuated 
by a rigid horizontal bar suspended over the 
roof-lovtd. Such a device would be permissible, 
if at all, only ou lines where the trains invariably 
stop at all stations and move slowly out of them. 
Any nniisual speed ivoiild infallibly cause the 
derangement ol the S bars or of the suspended 
catches, not to speak of the disturbance caused 
by the, pa^^sage of lieavily-piled goods- trucks. 

A less, exeeptionahle method is that of a con- 
timyice riveted to the sleepers, or otlu'i'wise fixed 
in the train-path, at a convenient distance outside 
cacli station. The fust completed specification 
introduced this principle thirty years ago. Dwarf- 
po.^ts were to ho ejected in tlie permanent- way, 
and these were to lift a pendent rod geared to 
the carnage lioor, and rock a lever roiinceted 
with an eudUs> chain bearing the station-names. 
Tlie following year a ‘ photugraidier ’ dabbled 
with tla; snljeet, tliinkiug to actuate some simple 
su])-alage mechanism by a cog-wheel or prism 
made fast to the pennauent-way. A twelve- 
inonlh later a ’ w'oollen manufacturer ’ tiled his 
hami, and co\ered provisionally an arrangement 
din'enng in its actuating uiov'ement from the 
.ibove by opposing ;i f)endent rutablr* shaft with 
radial arms to a roller lixed in its jiaili. A *till 
latm- idea was to weld a hoiizontal pin to the 
side of a rail outside each station, which was 
designed to strike a seiies of levers suspended 
under the passing train, and bo to actuate indi- 
cutor-<lrumb l)y well-known meclianical ineans. 
Tlie levers being knee-jointed Jind <ln]»]icated, 
the sy.stem wouhl be ellective in eitlior direction, 
A variation of tbe same sy.'-tem c<n‘j led the cord 
connecting the sub-stage contact -lever with the 
indicator- box rigid rouiul the outside of the 
carriage — a device (piite clumsy and impossible. 
In I87i) anuihej’ inventiou was com]>leted, contact 
with the tixed obslnictuai l)eing secured l>y means 
of a ruuiiing wheel, pendent from a vertical axle, 
A beautifully ingenious but impractical idea was 
thought t)Ut by a Londoner Uive(* or four years 
later. A ])oi liter was to he caused to rotate in 
front of a dial to angular distaiice.s increasing 
with every .'-tatioii A so-called cent acUsur face 
W’onld be .unaiged outMtlc the (irst station on 
tlie outward jo’iruey, at a definite distance, infeidip 
the ‘near’ rail. Outside the second station the 
(Ubtance would be doubled, so tlmt, w'heims the 
pointer in the first instance would indicate ‘J,* 
'in the secoml it would reach ‘2.’ The contact- 
burfiice w'us to ])e three times the length of a 
station platform, to give travellers ample time 
to observe the movement of the pointer. The 
inventor admitted that, to provide for' sixty 
stations, tlie increment of distance pf tbe contact- 
surface from the rail would he only tw'o- thirds 
of an iiK'h jier station, a ditference too minute 
to be of practical service. Bra?ich lines would 
also throw tlie station-series eritii’oly out, and the 
system was tberefore never actually placed on 
tlie market. The same fate befell au invention 
which consisted of a pendulum Lung beneath the 
carriage, to awing lengthwise to the train, and to 
strike an inclined .plane erected in the permanent-* 
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way. The swinging of the pendulum actuated have to be settled by each railway line for itself, 
an air-pump, and so provided intermittently the ! But the tendency seems to be in fa\our of the 
power wliich worked the imlicator. j adoption, if at all, of some plan deriving its 

During the last two or three years the number motive-power from electricity, and the general 
of patented inventions of this particular class has introduction of the electric light as a carriage- 
been comparatively large. Their details would [ illuminant would immensely increase the chances 
be wearisome to the general reader. One of them j of a station-indicator. The self-adjustment of 
places tlie indicator in the carriage- window, and the indicator from the permanent- way is a prin- 


so permits passengers to see from- witliin the | ciplc not to be despised, and will probably be 
name of the station, while it presumably permits i introduced as an alternative. Indicators will be 
intending passengers to see from the outside the | worked in this way in trains which habitually 
name of the ne.\t stopping-place. Three other | stop at every station ; while in tlie case of 
inventions, all of Californian origin, wliile retain- ' express services they will be worked from the 
ing the tripping mechanism in some form, discanl ! guaixl’s van. 

i the idea of the disc or the drum. One of them ! 

fixes the station -names on cards slotted iiv tlie ' 

noddies of a wheel. Another biiuls the cards j SOME ME'ITTODS OF MODKUN 

into a book, and by making them iiicrea.se in | JOTI^NALISM. 

size in regular sequence, enables tlmm to fall j , . 

into position one after anotli(*r in their turn. Bt^'ruo^i'ECTs of the past fifty years bring out 
ffThe third# pivots the name-cards radially on a many interesting facts concerning the growth of 
drum. One of the latest ideas is to simplify tlu- almost every department of our social, scientific, 
tripping mechanism v(*r3" much, there being little and industiial life. Among the many remark- 
more than a vertical rod running on a caster, able things associated with tlie later half of tlie 
wliieh comes into contact with a permanent century, the historian will certainly have to chron- 
incHiif, and tlio mmic-ronci'. ^ the times the won.lerfnl 

_ The atteu.i.tswhui have been ma<le to eonib.ne;,,^^ eulervriso and infliiencc of the 

m one system the selt-acting and tlie guard-acting ^ 4* i. t t i 

prin.dpli have met witli little praeUeal s.uaes^ j P-’ess ol tl.e eonutry. Jounmhsm ms 


SOME MF/ITTODS OF MODKUN 
JOn^NALlSM. 

Retrosuects of the past fifty years bring out 


A comparatively old idea is to actuate tin* iiidi 
ciitor mccliaiiically, either from llu* permanent 


shown a marvellous powei* of assimilating the 
fruits of scientific invention and new mechanical 


way or from the guard’s van, rotiible rods being appliances. Impiovcinents in mmdiineiy for the 
fixed leiigtliwise on eaedr carnage roof, connected printing of newspapms have been eagerly taken 


one with another by scdf-adjusling couplings. 


idvantage of, and there is now a wiclesprcail 


Turning filially, then, to eleettic indicators it distrihiUion of the ‘ Walter ’ Press, the ‘Victory,^ 

^ i . ,1 ill 1 *. 11 . c 


may once more be ob-‘erved that this motor seems, 
in the o])inion of inventors, to be most suitably 
operated from the guard’s van, A Scottish ‘gami‘- 


and other notable inaidiines cajialde of nrinting 
and folding from twelve to fifteen tnonsand 
newspapers jHir hour. Such a fabt-ruuning 


dealer,’ it U true, has a plan for placing a scries ; imudiine, however, would not have been possible, 
of magnets in the cai'riagiis, niake-aud-hreak con- unless, in the first place, an immense step forward 
tacts being elfected troiu the j)ormaueiit-way. had been taken in paper-making. But paper- 
But ajinrt from this the systion has an objection, niakor.s were erpuil to the occasion ; and webs 
arising out of the fact that the btatious are to he of paper two miles in length for use on fast- 
pointed out on a dial bearing numbers, which piintnig rmudiiiies are now turned out at many 
nave to he translated into station -names by study mills. Any one visiting a newspaper office of 
of a chart--a ]>laii which ignores the elderly to day with its magnificent machinery under the 
nervous lady. A dozen years ago an i<lea was care of skilled engineers, engines and machines^ 
partially worked out fur sending a current from duplicated and triplicated in case of accidents, 
the guard’a vai. through a wire connected with cannot fail to he inijiressed with the immense 
an indicator in each compai*tniont, and an ingeni- stride.s which have taken place in recent years 
oils device was added whereby a passenger could in the mechanical ajipliaiices for the productiou 
set an alarum to go off when a ])articular station ^ of the modern journal. 

.was approached. Such a plan w'ould never he The great advances made in telegraphy and 
workaule, for no long distance jiassenger by a tilephony ha\e also been widely utilised by 
night- train w'ould place himself at the mercy of newspaper proprietors. If Puck’s girdle of 
a succe.ssion of short fares, setting the alarum at wires and cables has been put round the globe, 
frequent intervals. ' the generiil community see the result in the 

A ‘watchmaker’ who applied himself to the | budget of news, served up every morning at the 
solution of the problem transmuted electric into breakfast table, from every country under the 
mechanical power by means of a spring barrel, sun where anything of a noticeable character 
which wouhl have to he wound up clockwi.se at ‘has transpired during the previous iwenty-f< 3 ur 
periodical intervals. To be adopted at all, the hours. While this is true of the morning paper, 
period for winding would have to be long ; a it is in some respects doubly so of the well- 
one-day movement, for instance, would never be conducted evening paper, of which “as many as 
accepted by railway-men. and seven editions are published in the course 

It may be preilicted that, if a station-indicator of the day, presenting the news of the world 
bo ever adopted universally in this country, it with a freshm^ss and fullness which really leavea 
will have to eliminate the demerits which attach little to be desired. 

to most if not all of the systems already proposed^ The great demand for the latest news has 
Whether: tlie station-names bo displayed on a necessarily led to large additions being m&tle to 
drum, a roller, or a dial, is a point which will the staffs of the leading dailies. The Rejporting 
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ttepai'toent kas been most angmciited. In the possiblk It also knows that there is a good feed 
good old days of weidcly newspapers a reporter of peas and maize awaiting it at the end of its 
might have been irndiuied among the leisured journey. 

dasaes. Now, there is no busier mnn. He must Arrived at the newspaper office, it alights on 
necessarily be active and energetic and of a the ledge of the dovecot. To get through the 
nimble turn of mind, reafly with liis pencil, and usual circular-hcadeil opening it pushes before it 
.with all his \vit« about him so as to seize upon a couple of light wires, .and these falling after it 
the salient features of wliatever ev(‘nt he has on close the aperture. Tlie bird is, how’ever, not yet 
f hand, for presentation in a readal)le and attraclive into the (a>t. It has only got the length of the 

'Ti.;.. j. 1 i- j. ... 


shape to the public. trap. This trap, two feet s(iunre or so, has a 

()ne of lljc great ])roh](‘ms Uio evening news- Ihmring set upon an electric s])riiig. The weight 
paper man has to solve is how lo get his neus of the bird pressing down the spring, xvlea.ses an 
transmitted in tin; qnicke.st pos.'.ibic m.uiner to edectric current, wliich rings a bid I in tlie sub- 
thc odic(! witli wlii<di lie is < oiiiu'cteil. d'o save editor’s room. Tlie binl thus heralds its own 
time with telegrams, for iiednm'c, the Sn>hmftn arrival. A boy-assistaut proci^eds stsirs, takes 


O irietors at great e\]Hm.se ])iiL tbeir office.^ ni ! the pigeon from tlie trap, 

^burn Street, Kdinbnrgli, into c<mnectiou witli j iVoni its logs, and ojieuing 

thefJeneval Post office there hy meau.s of a ]meu- it to enter the cot, whei-e it is Uv 

inatio tubi\ Formcily, a b’legraph boy took dvi* ; sorrowing inafe 
or six minutes to deliver a mess'c^e. Now, it is j Some of the pigi'ous fly strain, 

blown tlirough tlie tube in twenty seconds ; ami .Other' arc »v o reliable, 

as ihorc are hundreds of telegrams every day ami j way; but umliy ii 

night, the saving of time efl'ec b'd i.s great imba‘«l. [if the weal aiie, lo i 


()V, allow's 
ed by its 


if the w eal 


gi'ous fly straight and 'ast. 
o reliable. P( w I'dkr on tlie. I 
U'liliy aie in no gr^'iit huriy, 
me, fo euti-r I he tra)>. They 


Attacdied to ( 3 very evening [lajur office there i'^ ! ]u*(der to sun ilnumselves on the »idgti of a 
a corps of bov ine.s,sen<geis, whoso s(>rvices the [ indgliboiinng^ bo!i^(‘. Tlie feeling.s ,7) a sub- 
reporters can always commaml. The lOdinlmrgli editor W'aiting for l.be tnd of a meeting or the 
evening papiTs Inna* also a trained service of ' resnlt of a footliall mabdi iiiidor sncli' circiim- 
carrier-pigeons for mv at race-meetings, bxdliall ' -.tances may be ladter imagim.xl than dcRcribetl. 
or cricket matches, shooting competitions; mid in ! At tlie Altcar coiir.'.iTig meeting ihe ])igeou that 
out-of-the-way districts where there, is 110 teb'- ' brought the result (d' the final in tlie Waterloo 
graph or Udephouo w’lthin ea.'^y reach, they .ire. |(‘up w'as .-ln>t as it neared its cot. .so as to 
often very useful, lu connection with the lulm- ] ])reveiiL tin* jiossilulity of any sncli <loday. lUit 
buryh Evevinij Dispatch \v]iu‘h the writer is • tiie Jviinburgli canieis have not yet hiul such 
most familiar), the pigcon.s are imjmrtant adjiujcis hard lines meted out to them For jness ]inr- 
to the reporting stall. They are hou.scd in , po^-es, earri''r-]»igeoiis are. f-eldom flown faither 
quarters specially erected for them on tlie fhit , than tw^iitv miles Po.ii home. Pmt they are 
roof of the office, tlie d.ovecot including an inge- i c(mstaiitl\ in mse within 11 l( n mile rmlius of 
nioita trap arrangement and elc-diic. bidl. i\Iany , the city, and (u'tmi do good w’ork. It was a 
people have a very inizy i<lea as to what a carrier- | cai -er nigeon tliat. bronglit to Ivliubnrgh the 
pigeon can and cannot do. They seem to imagine j inti llig .ii.e tin ll tir.st train wdth Koyalty in 
that it is possible to send the bird out as w<dl .'it had ]>a.s.se<l over fee Forth liiulge. d’he bird 
08 in, and that wdth a little training it I'aii even j wa.s liberated from a carriage wuiidow of tlie 
be induced to go U) ihe neaiust restaurant for j royal train e\a( tly in the centie of ihe br’ ^ge, 
tbe repovtcF.y lunch. Of course that is all iioii- 'ami w’ent home in about edght minutes. Ollier 
sense. What a i'<*porler expects a ])igeon b' do i pigeons took me**.‘^ages from bolli sit^ -s of the 
' is that it shall lly straight home from the phue j Forih ivcording tiie progress of the (tucimmials. 

, where it is liberated. j Duidiig thi. vi^it p’ Ocu>b(*i' last of Mr 

A few^' words a.s to how^ it is done. When u ; Oladstuiie to Mitllotliian, the repoiters of the 
reporter desires to use the pigeons, he leaves word ! cveniiig pajiers in Kdinbnrgli wore put upon 
the night beiore wdth the. person in charge of ■ their mettle ; and some feats in report ing and 
them. This is very nece.ssary. When they are i prmiqit ne\vspa]>er printing w'ere acconi] dished 
to fly far or on any particular business, it is * wliich it v.taiid be difliculL to match in the 
better that they si lould only be lightly fed in the history of the nt*ws])aper ]»re.ss of the country, 
morning. The pigeons -two or four, as maybe AVhetber he is in office or in the cold .shades 
required— are caught in the morning, and placed (»f o]»position, Mr (lIadstone’.s .‘^peof lios never 
ill a comfortable wicker or tin basKet— like fail to awaken an extraordinary amount of 
a small luncheon basket — with compartments. intere.st in tin* (ouiitry. On eacli occasion lie 
Tlxe reporter when he leaves the office carries the lias visited Scotland Mr Oladstone has been 
basket with him. lie also j»rovides himself wdth reported w’itli an accuracy and fullness wliich 
a l^k of fine tissue paper, ‘ flimsy,’ and a slieet the right honourable gentleman lias very 
; oil) carbonised paper, ‘a black.’ He w’rite.s Ijis* heartily acknowdedged. In October last the 
report very legibly and compactly, so as to put as country was on the qui rwc to hear wdmt 

« much on a page of ‘dimsy’ as it will possibly hold, the ex-premier had to say on Home Rule and 
hen ^ rolls the ‘flimsy’ neatly up and attaches Disestablishment; and the ‘special edition’ with 
to the leg of the bird by means of an clastic a verbatim report of tlie speeches was looked 

i' femd. "Or he may semi two pages of ‘ flimsy,’ one for hy the public. How tne evening papers 

leg, The pigeon being released, makes reported Mr Gladstone verbatim, set up the 
J airtight for liome. In the carrier-pigeon the typos, printed the paper, and had the new’s- 

^ 'infitiin’t is Htroiigly implanted ; and if the boye in the streets of Edinburgh selling the 
has been taken olf its neat, it havS an addi- ‘ special’ before the meeting at which the speech 
reason for whihing to get bock a.s soon as was delivered had separated, will no doubt 
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CHuunlMn's Jonnuil, 
May M, 


interest those who are not initiated in the seerets 
of a newspaper oflice. 

ISlv Gladstone addressed four meetin^a— two 
in Ediid>urgh, in the Corn Exchange and Music 
Hall; one at West Oalder ; and one at Dalkeith. 
The arningementa for reporting tliese meetings 
were of an elaborate nature. Every detail was 
carefully studied befor(ihand- Nothing was left 
to chance, and no effort was spared^ to make the 
work complete.. In the Exthange, the 

Oomniittee which organised tlie meeting pro- 
vided ample accommodation for the army X)f 
re]>ortGrri wlm were pp'sent not only from all 

I’ts of Scotland but from England and Ireland. . 

'riie co^ns of .,] consisted of nim^ 

reportcMs, ! gentleman keep time, and an»tber j 
ti> cob ' the ‘copv obat, is, the written out : 
port*' if tbo ‘ ’ 'idle chief reporter, who , 

Inid m; le llie . ngemenb'^, took a clie<*k mdA*. j 
That Is to .'■’ay, he b -te "igbt throngli | 

,vbe spC'^' b, in case an) vis might accidentally i 
be di-'nipcd between . turns of t other ' 
reporters. 'Jdut mouKuil mcciing ’ 
nine leporters (‘omiuencevl tluir uork. Itac 
reporb took a mnmte turn, ddnit iiie.ins that 
he toijk a sliortdiand note of tlie speech for 
a ndniite, and then ])roce('ded to wiito it out 
in long hand for the printer'^, liis in‘\t neigb- 
boup meantime taking a note ol the 'Speaker 
also for a ruinut(\ 'Jdiis minute turn h- quite 
an iuiiovatioii in re])orling. The turn used to 
be of live miiiutc.s. 'I’lin'e ininuh'S were accounted 
a very slmrt turn. Hut with num v. bo can kee]> 
their bea<ls, and put themselves iinr-.M cv- -ily for 
the occasion at the (lisiiosd oi tlie Lime-keeper, j 


Hie 


a minute turn gives las' results. The time- 
keeper is an important funclaonary in Pin h 
a scheme. With watch in Inuid he passes tb<5 
turn.s round, rigidly .ellicring to a minute in 
each case, A good rejjoibr (md write out a 
minute turn in about live 3 ’mutes. At the (Auii 
E.vidiaiige mecling c.e li rep()rt''r bud thus three 
or four minutes to^ breathe and to read over his 
copy lajfore his turn eame round again. The 
* takes, ^ iinmheiv<l utli the letters of the alphahv't, 
*A, ]\ CV Ac., iv oiiey were lini.slicil were handed 
h) the person ap])ointe.d to collect the copy, who 
'Outed th . turn on a .slip before him, ]mt the 
oruiuacript ) ' a numbered envelope, and 

uau'iMl it to a m('.s.senger wdiose duty it was to 
t.iki it to tile side doc*’' of the Exchange. From 
this dr?or to the PispatcJi ollii'e in Cockbuni 
Strc'd, one tliiril 0 ) a mile di.stant, there was 
a chain of messengors, each with a ‘heat’ of 
about one luiiidred yarvls to cover. The lad ‘No. 
2,’^ who received it at the door ran with it to 
‘No. .‘V jiiKsed it on to ‘No. 4,’ and so 
it went from hand to liand until it reached 
the printing otiicc. Immediately tlie letter 
was out of his hand, tlie messenger I'etnrned 
to his original starting-point to await the next 
batch of copy.. This plan answered admirably; 
the reporters in the hall worked with precision, 
and the messengers outside loyally seconded their 
efforts. 

In the printing oflicc there was in attendance 
a large staff of compositors, wlio dealt with the 
copy as it was handed in ; and so the work of 
l‘^ortin.g, transcribing, transiiiitting copy to the 
;Omce, and setting up the types went 011 while the 
speaker was electrifying the great amlience with 


his oratory. As Mr Gladstone neared the close* 
of his speech, which la.sted an hour and twenty-*' 
five minutes, the tiiue-koc]>er, according to in- 
fttmetions, began to reduce the turn.s in such a 
way tliafc tlie reporter wlio took the last of the 
address had only a few sentences to write ; and 
it is nothing more than bare fact to .say that the 
cheering which gvccled the close of the oration 
had hardly subsided when tlie mea.^enger with 
the end of the conqdctod report w'as hurrying out 
at the door. It wa.s in the olficc five minutes 
later ; ami such is the j'lowcr of organisalion Well 
directed, that in ten minutes more the compo.?i- 
tor.s had done* their work, and the types were 
leady to he .stereotyped. 

The (kday ihiit at jire.sent tako.s place in stereo- 
ty])ing lieart-hreakiiig to the manager pushing 
forward a ‘.special edition.’ It i.s one of the 
thing.y which has yet to ho overcome. A« many 
])cople know, an impre.ssion i.s taken off the type.s 
i)y pressing upon (hem, in a liot pres.s, a layer 
of what may he popularly described as '})a]ntr- 
n«h'h(\ About a (juarter of an lioiir is riapiired 
for the setting or stiffening of tliis matrix from 
wliicli tlie metal plate is ca.<t. On this particular 
evening llio whole piocess was forced through 
in about twelve m mules. The ]date Ava.'i in the 
machine-room a minute or .^'o afterw'ards ; and 
the machine.^ wer(' nnining w ithin half an hour 
of the time Mr Gladstone ( iided liis sqiecch. As 
there were resolutions to be moved after th« 
great orator had sat doivn, the new’shoy.s were 
able to s( ll for a halfpenny to tlie people as they 
left the Goin Ex( liange a paper with a verbatim 
Import in it of the speoidi to whicli tliey liad been 
listening. As the s])GC(di wars over four columns 
ill length, tills was a feat of wliich the pape^r 
had ('Very reason to he jirond. 

Foj' WVsi Gahler, wdiich i.s sixteen miles from 
Edinburgh, nriangeiiieiits of a different nature 
had to he made. The Post-office authorities 
liai’ing refused to provide telegraphic facilities for 
transiuittiiig iMr (iladsLonc’s speech to Edinburgh, 
an arrangimionl had to be made Avilh the Cale*, 
(huiiaii Raihvay Gompany to ctinvey the reporters 
to Edinburgh by a special train immediately after 
the meeting. The, hour of the meeting wais 3.30 
r.xi , and, judging from his Corn Exchange speech, 
it was guessed that Mr Gladstone would speak 
at Wet't Calder for an hour and tw'enty-fivo 
minutes. The lime for the departure of the 
‘special’ w’as tliereke’e fixed for five o’clock. As 
a matter of hict, tlie ex-premier sat doAvn at 
4.r>3, so that little tiim* was lost. 'Iffie speech 
was all w'ritten up in tlie meeting save the la.st 
Gvo turn.s, and tliesc were finished in the railway 
carriage. Advantage wuis also takmi of tlie short 
lime— twemly minutes spent in the journey — to 
jirepare the copy for the compositors. When tlie 
special train drew up at tlie West Princes Street 
station, one of tlie party jumped into a hnnsdm 
and took the whole of the copy to the office. 
There a largely augmented stall' of compositors 
w'as in Avaiting. The .speech, also over four 
columns in length, was set up in an incredibly 
short syiace of time ; and at 6.30 r.M.-" an hour 
and a half afjier Mr Gladstone bad finished his 
speech at a place sixteen miles off— the papo^, with 
a verbatim rejiort of the speech, Avas selling on 
the streets. 

For the Dalkeith meeting, which took pl^ce 
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pin a Saturday, quite a novel metliod of trans- 
mitting the copy to Edinburgh was organised. 
This was by means of a special corps of bicyclists, 
who willingly gave their services for the occasion, 
and though the afternoon was wet and the roads 
bad, <^,ntered very heai tily into the whole matter. 
This is perhaps the tirst time bicyclists have 
so syateiuaticaily performed such work. A 
bicyclist was despatched from Dalkeith every 
ten minutes, and the live nr six miles between 
that burgli (iml the tapital were covered in 
splendid time. These ai rangemenls, carefully 
planned in all tludr details, worked in the 
smootlieftt possible way, so tliat in chout an hour 
and forty minutes alter the Dalkeith im^eting was 
over, a long verbatim T*e]>ort of Mr (Jladstone’s 
speech was m cjr<inlatioM in EdinbiiT’gh, 

Many people look upon a newspaper otlice 
as a very mysterious place. How the work 
is dune they never imjuire. This article may 
help them to an miderstaiiding of the ])robleii!, 
and at the saiue time give the public an idea 
what newspaper peff])lc have; to strive after in 
order to place before* tludr readers tlie latot and 
ftdleat news of the day and night. 

A MOVA-S(H)TIA SHGAH-CAMP. 

Tiikhe is a sugary, sap-like odour in the air. The 
gentle spring luveze fans it through the maple 
trtses, up the winding palli to tlie old homestead. 
The cracAling wood-tiivs, a bubbling of some 
boiling liquid, a sound of cbop])ing-- all these 
are the burden of the same I'recze. AL-my voices 
ring outz—a snatch, perhaps, of a Fivncli ballad, 
or a lusty young voice trolling out ‘Tlie Afaple- 
leaf for Ever.’ The honu'steml is deserted, ;uul 
we foll()W after the truant family. We find 
tbem at last in the. nuqde grove ; and a gay 
party they aiul their neighbours, wlu* have 
come assist at tlie sugar-making, are. They 
are not idl<*, for all realise that no time is 
be lost, for the work must be g<»t tlirougli in 
tlic coming six weeks of Alandi and April, ere 
the sun sbiiu-s loo waimly. 

The tall nfck-imqdc'J, Sparlan-like, ludd tludr 
heads haughtily erect, a.s if to eoneeal tludr 
injuries, for the. blood of these lores! beauties 
is being slowly draiiuid a^Yay. A triangular 
notch is made, in eaeh tiunk, and in this a 
chip is ])lac('d so as to form a s]Kmt ; or a bob* 
is liorcd and a wooden ‘leader’ inserted. A 
bucket below catc lies the. reluctant drops; but d 
the preceding night has beiui cold and tlui day 
mild, a goodly outimuring may be expected. 

Next comes the straining procc.ss, and then 
one realises why the (Canadians have so decided 
a preference, for ‘wliite sugar’ (tlie adjectiv'e 
Itpplie^ not, as avouUI be sujqiosed, to the sugar, 
blit to the com]dexion of U.s maker), or siigai- not 
nWde by Indiana. In an Indian camp, <dean1i- 
ness is not consulted, a blanket that lias been in 
; iise for a season or so lieiiig considered an excel- 
' lilt strainer. Here order iirevails, and proper 
clollvs are at Vuuul. 


is attained. The time of boiling varies with the 
quality of the sap, and is at best a painstaking 
lirocess, for the heat is intense, and the ‘ woodsy ’ 
odour arising with the vai>our is overpowering. 
Maple lioney is the first manufacture. As soon 
as the saj) ceases to he watery, the bottles arc 
filled with this Canadian delicacy, and the 
remaining liipiid is watched jiatieutly ; careful 
stirring is nei‘de.d here, for a [lot of scorclied syrup 
is a lieavy loss. 


are, gradually melting aw’ay the. siu)w% 
Winter still lingers in t\ie. lap of Spring.’ 

tears finnu the 'crystal iciedes 
ues ,>f the trees Ov» r the 
which tJiv^ bup 
^ iripiled down’ till the proper c-onsistency 


Tlio sap rises above the mouth of the pot in 
grc'at g()ldeii-bruw'n bubbles, and then falls again 
under the liaiid of the patient stirrer. Cliildren 


congregate around these centres of sweetness. It 
i.s nec.essary near the end to try tlu* syrup every 
few ^Miiniite.s Ijy dro]>])ing a little (m a ball of 
sm)w% wdieii, if doiu*, it speedily hardens ; and 
many are tlut apjdicanls for this post of honour 
and (*mo]mm*nt. 

A number of nub* baskids and small eanoes 
of bri(‘k bark are at liaiid. After the 1.hicke,ued|| 
saj) has been eliilleil, it. is packed in these, ready 
for tin* muktd., wdiereit will be kiiow'u as ‘maple 
W'ax’ or ma])le candy. The majde sugar is yet 
in a .solvent .dati*, and keeping the great spoon 
in (‘(uistant niolion through the heav) liquid 
mass is no light work. At last tin* molasses 
luM'iaues ‘sandy! or ‘grains.’ The great wmrk 
i.- accomplislied - the sugar is made. Moultls, 
which the young people have been greasing, are 
now^ fortlu-onnng. They are, of many designs — 
cubes, hearts, bricks, bouses. These are Idled 
and .set, aw'ay to liardeii. Their app(*araiicc in 
the sho)> wnndow\s w'ill ghubleii the hearts of 
till* young and old sw'eel -toothed gcuieration. A 
< (msiderahle ijuantity is leserved lor home use, 
for the farmei' prefers it to ordinary sugar for 
sw'eeteinng tea, cofl’ee, oi* a]»ple sauce ; and happy 
is that man who partakt's of the genuine Nova- 
Seolia l>uckwdieat c.ake siwc-ad wdth translucent 
maple-honey. 


A T WiLKHlT \SON<J. 

Ttik tljiiisii lias piji(‘(l his Ust elcai note 
To herald tvvilij^fifs hour, 

And fiui^rant hrei'zes f,;entlv float 
Around yom si lout I tower. 

Kow' drups the dusky robe of Night, 

And, olaspin;:; il above, 
tkio jewelled star shines clear aud briglit — 

It is the iSttir of Love ’ 

Yet cold and ehecrlcbs seems its ray, 
Sweetheart ! while you are far away, ' 

The fountain, like, a hiiiy, lute, 

In tinkling cadence falls ; 

And til rough the wood, with fitful hoot, 

Ilis mate the owlet calls. 

The crescent moon behind the hill 
Orecp.s up, with silvery light ; 

Yet Touiid your bower I linger still, 

While evening giows to night, 

And count each weary hour a day, 

Sweetheart ! while }0\i are far away. 

James Waltek Browk, 

Viinted^d IWislwd by <<:; K CHAmnH^ 

4r Paternoster Kow* LoKi>ON ; and KDlNBCiatm^ 


A'eserveJ, 
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BOLTS FROM THE BLUE. 

liv Mks Lynn IjIvion, 

‘CaIjL no man Inippy till the, day of his death,’ 
says the wise old Kastern apliorism. And yet we 
live as if tlie transient wer(^ the eternal, and 
esteem ourselves sale for all time because for the 
moment we are undisturbed and unthreatened. 
The skies ai e serene ; no clouds arc on the 
horizon ; happiness, pi’ospei'ity, i)eace- all are 
ours ; and we drink as if the fount were inex- 
haustible. And then suddenly, without warning;, 
the Bolt falls fi-om the Blue, and the whole 
fair fabric of delij^ht is destroyed. The lordly 
pleasure-house built for the soul wherein to dwell 
for ever, is a heap of ruins, out of which not 
even the most modest little shieling where happi- 
ness may hide, can ever be reconstructed. Tlie 
children’s voices are hushed and their patterinj,' 
little feet are still. Caused no one knows wliy, 
and coming no one knows whence, that eiuel 
demon we call di]d]tlieria lias seized on them 
a wolf might s(d/e on a couple of lambs playing 
by the side of the niothej*, strong to love and 
powerless to protect. Before we can well realise 
their danger they are sleeping in the cradle 
which is their cotlin, that last long sleep of death 
which knows no waking ; and our eyes will 
behold them no more. And with them Lis gone 
out tlie very light of our life ■ -the very joy of 
the day and the peace of the night. 

More suddenly still that holt comes out of the 
blue when the husband and father, who set forth 
in the full possession of health and strength, glad 
of the ‘southerly wind and the cloiuly sky' 
wliich ‘ proclaimed it a hunting morning,’ is I 
brouglit home in the mournful way proper to 
the huntsman who has missed the big jump and 
broken his neck in the fall. When the shattered 
body is tliat of the sweet young wife whose 
beauty has been tram])led out for ever under 
tbe hoofs of her stumbling horse— or haply if the 
silver cord has been loosened and the golden bowl 
broken oh the heap of stones by the ^vayside, 
when the fiery chestnuts forgot their training 


and the coachman lost both head and hand— that, 
too, w<i‘< a bolt out of the blue for which no 
warning prepared the sorrowing siirvivors— the 
wreck of all haj»piness both in the present and 
the future - the* ruin of tlie soul’s pleasure-house 
and the enduring eclipse of tlie sun-god. These 
lives so suddenly destioyed by the unexpectetl 
death of those they love, are like to those ‘ships 
which have gone down at sea When heaven was 
all tranquillity.’ If only they had had time to 
prepare ! they say ; if some portent had presaged 
that annihilating bolt, it could be more easily 
borne ! But tin* sinldenness seems to paralyse 
the faculty of resignation, and the stricken lieart 
can do nothing hut lament. For which of us 
can say witli Marcus Aurelius that we ‘willingly 
gi\e ourselves up to Clotho, allowing her to spin 
our thiead into whatever things she pleases?’ 
To .spin these sudden sorrows tries us all ; and 
^ Divinity itself will be mcrcilul to Despair. 

! All your affairs are in perfect order and your 
I securities arc ap[)arently as safe as the Bank of 
' England. All your affairs are in the bands of 
your family .solicitor ; and your family solicitor 
is a man for whom Aj’gns might .shut his eyes, 
and whom Ther-ites him.self would be hard put to 
it to revile. The whole edifice of your foriurie.s 
seems to be as solid as tho.se great pyramids 
which eartlKpuikes themselves have not destroyed. 
And then, pouf ! the whole variLshes like smoke. 
The bolt comes out of the blue; and here again 
I you .stand among the ruins of wluU was once so 
noble a pleasure- house. V^our family solicitor 

proves liimself one of tho.se luckless rogues of 
whom we have had more than one example. He 
has tamjiered with his clients’ securities, yours 
among the re.st— speculated — lost —and now has j 
had to llee to those convenient sanctuaries still 
I maintained in Spain, where fraudulent bankrupts 
[ and dishonest trustees find safe shelter from the 
pursuer, and snap their fingers at that outraged 
I Justice vainly * fiourlslun^^ her blunted sword 
across the bairieru. Thousands ol miserable 
beirig.s have been ruined in this manner -from 
affluence suddenly reduced to poverty — ^tbe 
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dest^etive bolt falling from a cloudless sky with- 
out prefatory warning or so much as the shadow 
of a passing little ciui-cloiid heralding the evil 
to come. 

The local bank that has stood four-square for 
, over a century, one day suddenly collapsed like 
a forest tree eaten to the heart by white ants — the 
fine old mansion with its priceless heirlooms 
licked into notUiiigness by the fierce flames which 
nothing could srd>«lue- the .sudden arrest of the 
favourite son whose fair outside was believed in 
as iinplicifclv as Vfuieer i« Noin<‘times taken for 
solid material, or enaimdled slate is prized as 
marble— the sudden elopement of the favourite 
daughter whose ba.se intrigue had been kept as 
secret as the grave all those are l>nlts out of 
the blue wdiiidi ovens mu’ and destrr>y ; mid 
when they have fallen, the roof-tree fjf the 
goodly plcasure-liouse Im^ f.illen too, and there 
is no more dwelliiig bj be loiiml therein. Then 
we have nothing for it but to cover our face 
.decently in our jnantle and sink at the foot of 
the statue of resignation, bearing with sucli 
diguity of ])atieiicc ns wo can command the evil 
which no energy can cure. 

IJolts of a minor soit conic tumbling oiif of tlie 
blue, to fall ou our heads when least expected. 
There is that friend in whose love for us we have 
believed as implicitly as we have btdieved in our 
own for him. Suddenly, we do in»t know why, 
the scene changes and the whole thing dis^^olvi’S 
into nothingness. Offence has been taken at some 
microscopic oversiglit — an over.siglit so small that 
we ourselves were not conscious of it ; but to our 
friend it was largo enough to swallow up all the 
sweets of that liappy past of mutual trust, mutual 
love, and to destroy at least for the time tlie fair 
garden of our souls. And tliougli ])eihap.s this 
destruction may be remedied, an<l ficsh flowers 
may grow and bloom wliere tliose others once 
grew and bloomed and tlicii lay dea<l, still, for 
all that, the renovated is never the same as tlie 
ovi<ginal, and ‘old things are bestMn more senses 
tlnin one. And also, when once this kind of bolt 
has come out of the blue, one never knows if 
aimther may not follow after. All that sen.se of 
security wliicli made part of the play has g<*ue, 
ami can never be restored. That wdiicli ha.s i)een 
may be again; and wliere one of the suppoits of 
a two-legged stool lias broken, the chances are it 
will break again. 

A bolt of the same kind is in the sudden 
treachery of a trusted friend — one loved, believed 
in, confided in. Without the overcasting warning 
of a coolness— tlie muttering tliuiider of a quarrel 
— you hcai’ of all sorts of ill-iiutured things which 
your friend, your Abra and fuliis Achates, has 
said of you. Things told in coiitidence have been 
whispered abroad, with embroideries and tags and 
jags snperadded. Or, if the circum.‘'tance.s them- 
selves have not been told, they have been made 
as it were the pedestals for an image as little like 

; ^<mr real self os a negro from Central Africa is 
ike a Greek god. When you opened your heart 
ankl poured into the hands of your friend 
Measures of your coiifuleiice, not a word of 
j^ittpbstrance, of rebuke, of arfother principle 
Jjpake th^ harmony that was between you. You 
know that your confidant took this view 
of tho matter and blamed you an<l not your 
il;OtAgonist. You find it out only from tliat 


invariable third person, to whom your friend has 
made a present of that whicli you confided to him ; 
and. you find also that the whole appearance of 
sympathy luis been a sham. The bolt has fallen 
out of the blue with a vengeance ; and between sur- 
piise and pain you scarce know which is greater. 
For iiideeil no greater shock of its own kind can 
come to any one than this sudden misinterpreta- 
tion of action.«!, words, and motives, made by one 
from whom no criss-cims enmity has liitlierto been 
suspected. Selfish, are yoiW — insincere arti- 
ficial ?~affect(Hl ?— a mere pumpkin at your best ? 
— mean ? if you are prudent— shamefully reck- 
less? if generous. Yes, all ibis and more form 
those bolts which come out of the blue with a 
soufiding rap on your poor unsuspecting pate — 
sure as the boomerang launched by the well- 
practised black -fellow, and swift as the arrow 
let fly from tlie bow. Such a cloudless blue as 
it was overhead, and such a stunning blow that 
came when the bolt tumbled fiom sky to enrtli ! 

Friends indeed have a mighty pretty knack 
of manufacturing their bolts when least expected. 
Wliere love lias one peril, frieiid&liip has twenty; 
j and far more wary walking is iieedeil for the 
. latter than lor tlie former. Love forgives more 
I ea.sily ; ami triemUhi]) sulks more pertinaciously. 

I The fervour of the one c.oiisuines dissatisfaction 
as tire destroys dry grtiss and heather ; but 
frieutlsliip, wbu'Ii is less warm, is less forgiving, 
and dissatisfaction remains in full vigour, as it 
' might be grass and heather wet with dew, and 
1 a lighted match drop]>ed among the branches. 

; Friends demand so mm h. You must go and come 
I and fetch and carry and be always ready and 
' always willing, else are there huffs and tears and 
j pouts and slights and the whole battery of olfence- 
j taking fired jjoiiit- blank unto your face. You 
I have to give valid reasons why, and go into 
minut(* particulars how, and .show that a veiy big 
force imleed- ti force of unmiustanccs cpiite ele- 
pliaiitine— lias prevented your doing this and 
that, as your friend desiied, else wdll you not be 
, forgiven— and then lookout for bolts! Friend- 
ship asks trememloiKs interest ou its capital, and if 
the one friend is of stronger charac ter than the 
other, that interest lias but one name and that 
is Slavery. In the event of two strong cliarac-* 
ters coming togelhei', and the one ‘trying it on,' 
while the other refuses, then tliose bolts we know 
of fall fast and heavy, and the whole concern 
eoine.« to ilie liishman’^ immortal smithoreeus. 

You liave made a very pleasant acquaintance, 
pel haps rather rashly, and without voucher or 
godfather. Still, you suspect no evil and see 
no trace of any ; and your new friend is really 
A^ery charming. You give yourself away like 
the impulsive and morally credulous fool you 
are, and alter you have committed yourself to 
public eompaiiionsliip and patronage, the bolt 
comes out of the blue and you are hard liit as 
it falls. Your new friend is a man of more 
than doubtful antecedents — of character no more 
‘sweet’ than so much tliunder-turned milk! 
And after all his ‘nice talk,’ too, and fine high- 
sounding professions of a noble faith and a 
superior morality — that fly-blown past the real 
thing, and this unspotted appearance the mere 
mask and sham ! Well for you, whoever you 
may be, if you have not given yourself away 
irrevocably— 4f, as a man, you have not gi'avely 
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pledged your credit— if, aa a woman, you Iiave iu white European uniform stood forth, to grasp 
not bestowed hand and heart and funds and gir Austen’s hand in solemn silence, 
future on one absolutely unworthy of any ^ moment nobody spoke a word. All 

whatsoever. If vou have, and then the truth , , ^ 

becomes known, the biggest bolt that ever fell »Poeci wm nseless. Ihen the .overnor looked 
out of the blue anywhei-e will not equal that around him with a pathetic look ol infimte pity, 
with which you will be overthrown — beaten to ‘My poor, poor children,’ he cried, gazing sadly 
tlie ground, and left there unable ever to rise on that wild orgy of fire and slaughter. ‘ 1 came 


from it again. 

A little pain— a small uneasiness makes itself 
manifest here or there in the complicated mecli- 
anism of your bod3^ A priuleiit decision to go 
to the doctor and Iiear wliat is amiss is the 
result. A consultation follows ; then a grave 


to save them from the stick, tlio lash, and the 
prison. I did my best to protect them. lUit it 
was ordained otherwise. T have lived whole 
years in this last long fortnight Not for our- 
selves, Sir Austen ; not for ourselves, indeed, 


glance into your face to see how much stuff you but for tlnmi, I feel it’ Tlien after a short pause 
have, how much power of bearing- -and then is arlded slowly: ‘And what a disappointment, 
pronounced yoTir ( oom—‘ Internal cancer, and , i a* - j. . i 

yom- tether oflifom.t longer than four months!’ ^“7'!'“'“ 

Here is a bolt out of tlic blue in good truth! 'Volsoley! 

You liad no kind of suspicion of any seriousness Even in that final moment of defeat and death, 

in tlio character of your disease ; disease inde(?.d the hero’s thought was for the feelings of 
you did not lliink it only a temjx)rary trum- others. 

pory little disonler. You thought it wiser and j q 

more prudent to take advice than to go bluii- i i ^ -ii n i* -.i 

dering on in the dark ; and here you are- <-overnors hand ni turn. ‘ We will all die with 

doomed to death and in the stage of hopeless- be cried with profound emotion. It avus 

ness, where you believed you were only in that easy enougli, in(le(*d, for him. He had nothing 

of discomfort I A bolt out of the bine ! — your left on. earth to live for. 


deutli-warrant flung into your face where you 
had looked for a cheering assurance of ‘soon 


And yet — and yet, now that death stood staring 


luu luoKe i loi cl cmping assuidi cc ui soon bini ill the face, he would have given worlds that 
being put to rights.’ Heiv, too, you have nothing ^ ^ i i 

for it but to cover voiir lace decent] v and nive mo^ueut lor one last word with Psyche, 


for it but to cover your face decently and give 
yourself up to tlie still dignity of resignation. 


‘ We ’ll meet them hero, Pasha, I suppose V Sir 


The bolt has fall<*n from tlie blue. Your hour Austen said, trying to rally Ins few remaining 


has come; your day is over. Good-night— fare- men on the steps. ‘You will die at your post, 
well — and Clod's will be done ! as a soldier ought to do.’ 

not here,’ the Governor answered, with 

1) L! M A R K S <,)’ S D A U (i 11 T K R. !“«, 1 

had thought onci*, if Khartoum fell in Ciod’s good 

CHAPTER xxiii.— THE F.vij, OK KHARTOUM. time, of blowing the Palace up, with all that was 
It was no longer possible to keep up any sem- in it. Hut I see niore wisely now. 1 elect rather, 
blance, even, of a regular line. The scanty body with tirod’s help, to die standing. Besides, we 
of famished ami wearied survivors fell back in a must make an effort at least to save Hansel. He 
hasty and broken lout towards the steps of the luis sent to me for help. He liolds out in the 
I’alacc. The Alahdi’s men, following them up at coiisuhiLe. I must go ami meet him.* 
a run, like a trooj) of hungry wolves upon a Hansel was the Aiistriau consul, whose house 
. defenceless .sheepfold, shouteil louder than ever, lay not far off down one of the neighbouring 
and fell in nuTderous little groups, with dis- narrow alleys. To attempt to reach it was certain 
conlant crie.s of t'iumph, on every man who death ; but still the attempt must be made for all 
stumbled or lagged bebiml in the sciiri\y. that. Some twenty black Hgyptiaii soldiers, with 

The contusion was horrible. IjinueH’s brain Kashim Elmoos at their liead, still rallied feebly 
whirled with it. Eresli swarms seemed now to round the adored Governor. They started on their 
break in upon the sipiare by every lane and street last march, that little forlorn-hope, fighting their 
ami all(*y, like kites that swoop tlowu frtun all Avay boldly across tlie open square, now one wild 

sides upon some wounded jackal. One seething, scene of havoc, and keeping together in a com^ 

surging mass of black .savage humanity occupied pa<-t mass, with Gordon at their head, leading the 
the square with slirieks and imprecations. Some party bravely. Only once the Governor paused 

hung like bees on the ilat roofs of the houses on the way to speak to Sir Austen, ‘Better a 
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CHAPTER XXIII.— THE FAIJ, OK KHARTOUM. 

It Avns no longer possible to keep up any sem- 


around, and kept up a desultory fire from tlieir 
riftes oil the stragglers below ; others pressed on 
with Mohammed.iu ardour towards the Palace 


ball in the brain, after all,’ he said quietly, ‘than 
to fiicker out at home in bed unheeded.’ 

Near the corner, a fresh body of dervishes 


itself, where a small band of famished defender.? rushed upon them down a side street. The 
still held out at bay round the saci'ed person Governor halted at once and drew his sword. 


of their revered Governor. 


Sir Austen en^leavoured to fling himself in front 


As Linnell and his cousin reached the steps, of him. ‘For Heaven’s sake, sir,’ he cried, in an 
a little line of faithful blacks formed an alley eager voice, ‘ fall back among the men ! These 
down the terrace, and a tall, spare figure clad wretches recognise you ! Unless you fall back, 
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you 're a dead man, and our ^ me last hope is gone 
for ever,’ 

For even then, he could hardly believe that 
Gordon would he unsuccessful. 

But the Goveiuior waved him hack with that 
authoritative hand tluit no man on earth ever 
dared to disoljey. ‘March on!’ he said in a 
military voice unshaken hy feai\ ‘ 1 know my 
duty. We must go to Hansel’s.’ 

Before the words were well out of liis mouth, 
a volley of musketiy rang Icjiid in their ears. A 
rain of bullets rang ngain.^t the wall hdiiiid. 
Linnell was aware of a strange dull feeling in 
his left arm. Somelliiiig hoemed to da/e him. 
For a moment he .''hut hi'< e\e< i]l^o]untarily, 
AVheu he opened them again, and steadieti him- 
self witli an ellort, In* .saw a hideous sight in tlie 
square beside him. Ooi'don’s ])ody was lying, 
pierced by thinai bullets, bleeding ]>rofusedy on 
the dusty ground. And half the Fgy)>tians hi)^ 
huddled dead around him. 

What followed next, Linnell liardly kii(*w. lie 
was diiidy eon.scious of a terrible swoop, a erv of 
wild lriiim])b, a loud tuniiiltuous y»dl of dialxjlual 
vengeance. The nake(i black warrioiv fell upon 
the body of their famou.' enemy like ants upon 
the carcase of a wounded insect. A great wave 
of as.sailants eaiTie<l Linnell him.self iv.sistleH.sly 
before them. He felt himself whirled through 
the midst of tile s(piare once more, and carrie<l 
by the press up the step.s of the Palace. His 
cousin was still by his side, he km-w ; but that 
was all. They two alone remained of the 
defenders of Khartoum. trace of resistance 

was left anywhere. The wliole town was given 
over now to indis(‘rimin<‘ite mas.sacrc. 

All round, the .smoke and heat (J a great 
conflagration went up to heaven in blinking mist 
from the ruins of ' harred and blackened houses. 
Men and w<tmen were runniug and crying for 
their live.'i ; black rullians were .seizing young 
girls in their brawny arms, and carrying them 
off, struggling, to jdaces ol t,einporary safety. 

I All the horrors of a sink by victoriou.s barbarians 
I wore being enacted visibly before Ins very ese«. 

I The scene was too confused to yield any definite 
I sensation, and great red drop', were oozing 
^ copiously from LuineUV wounded arm, which 
, ,ho had bound round now witli a fragment of 
his burnous. He almost tainted witli pain and 
loss of blood. Just at that, moment, a naked 
Uack fanatic w ith a blunte<l sabre lifted high in 
the air sei'/e<l him violently by the shoulder. 
*Are you for Allah and the Mahdi, or for the 
infidel V he cried in broken African Arabic. 

am for Gord<ui and tlie English !’ Linnell 
answered wdth spirit, dinging the man aw'ay from 
him in the wild energy .of despair, and drawing 
yWs knife, for he had no cartridges left. ‘Lay 
‘ yont hand on me again, ami l*’ll seiul your 
1 iurluked black soul to judgment ’’ 
iSnr Austen. by his side tried to <lraw his sword 
J feebly# Then for the first time Linnell observed 


in his flurry that his cousin, too, was seriously 
woumled. 

The sigiit of an infidel in Enro])enn uniform 
who dared to oiler resistance, and of a man in 
Arab dress who drew a knife to defend him, 
brought whole S(|uad8 of marauders to the spot 
in a moment. Another horrible rush took place 
in their direction. Once more there was a loud 
noise a*^ of a volley of musketry. Once more, 
.smoke and fiiv flashed suddenly before Liniieirs 
eye.s. Tlie imbappy man saw 8ir Austen fling 
up his liarnhs aloft in the air and give a loud 
wild cry. Then he knew' himself that blood w'as 
trickling again from his ow’u right breast.— Tlie 
rest«W'as dim, very dim indeed. --Big savages 
j)res<ed on up tlie steps of tlie Palace. — Sir Austen 
was lying like a log by hi.', side. Naked black 
feet tramjded him down iiTesistibly. A fellow 
I witli a ba\onet seenn‘d to tliiiisl him through a 
I third time. Linnell knew he was W'eltering in a 
I great ]>ool of blood. The din grew dimmer and 
j .still dimmer all round. Light laded. The coii- 
M‘iousnes.s of the outer W'orld melted slow'ly away. 
All W'as ovei. Kliartouni was taken. Gordon 
was deail. Sir Auhten lay staik and still by his 
side. Ho himself was dying— dying— dying. 
Numb coldness spread over bim. xViid then, a 
great .silence I 

i But that morning at Ivbaitoiim, for six long 
! hours, the eity was given ovei to massacre and 
rapine. The men wen* slaugbteivd and stripped 
of everything they possessed, the women were 
bailed oil and (hvided as booty. Four thousand 
of the tow n.s])eoplc lay rotting in the .streets 
under a tropical sun. At lea."! a." many Egyptian 
and Houdanoe soldiers w’ere ba^^mleted by the 
tanatics in cold blooil x\nd Gordon’s headless 
body cried mit t(» lieaven for mercy on bis 
murderers fiom a corner of the .square b} the 
gate of the Palace 

So much, we all learned long after in England. 

; CPU SONS AS APOHITEGTS. 

I How often indeed is the ipie.stion asked by one 
fond parent of the other, ‘What ^liall w’e do W'itli 
our sons?’ ami bow much anxious thought goes 
to the aii.Mvci'ing (»f the (pu'stion ! It is only 
natuial tl/it parents desire theii' eliildreii to do 
well in Lhi- world in a malerial .sen.M* ; and many 
cliildren, too, dieain olb'ii enough of fiitiuv w'euhli 
and of ibe lifelong happiness wdiicb, a.s they think, 
conies in its train. Few, <’ertaiiily, care to look 
forward to a lib‘’s w'ork without liope of some 
comfort during its progress, and of some provision 
against tiiat da\ when W'ork shall have uccoiue a 
bunlen. it is no vvondei, then, if }-)arciil8 and 
(‘hildren try to scdect a trade or profession xvhich 
bolds out some bo[)e of success. Does architecture 
hold out such a hope? Possibly it doe.s. 

liike all other juofessions, an<l trades too, for 
that matter, the architectural profession is crowded. 
I'lie art would be none the Worse if there were 
few'er dependent on it for bread and cheese, and 
doubtless the bt'ead and cheese would be none 
the worse cither. But it is true enough tliut in 
moat cases a youth, moderately endowed with 
brains and good taste and capable of taking p^iins, 
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can earn a decent living as an architect ; he must 
not, however, expect to amass a fortune ; only 
two or three in a generation can do that. At the 
end of his term ot pupilage he may be expected 
to be a competent ‘junior assihtaut the wages 
of such are usually about thirty shillings u week 
for the first year, with annual increments of five 
shillings a week for three or four years. He 
ought then to be able to obtain a situation as 
‘managing assistant’ at a salary of three or four 
guineas a week. The next step is the commence- 
ment of practice on his own account. If he have 
taken good advantage of his opportunities, his 
friends ought to have no fear of trust ing him 
with llieir work when he lias liad ten or twelve i 
years^ experience — that is to say, wlieii lift is 
twenty-six or twenty-eight years old. From this 
time forward his huoccss depends largely on his 
own care and skill, and to a considerable extent 
on the number and wealth of his friends. By 
merit (and good fortune) he may gain work in 
competitions. In middle age he may he able to 
reckon his income only by huiidrecF, or may be 
successful enough to pocket thousands. 

But although the mere monetary view may be 
enough to take of many trades and of some 
professions, it is not enough to take before select- 
ing architecture as :i profos don. The architcci 
is soiuetliing more than a man of business ; to 
be worthy of tlie name he must have the spirit 
of an artist, and be able to give to his jirodiic- 
tions a touch of that beauty or gr.uuhMir which 
will lift them from the commonplace and make 
them works of art— giving }doasure to cultured 
beliohlers. Tt is just this artistic faculty which 
differentiates the arcliitc(.t from tlie engineer 
and the builder : tlie works of the last two arc 
works of utility ; tlie works of tlie architect 
ought to combine utility and bejuify. 

It is not infcemled to detrac t in the lea^t fi'om 
the great merits of modtu'u engineers ; po^slbly j 
our chihlreii of tlie leiitli generation may judge ‘ 
of the spirit of this age b\ its engineering 
triumphs and may pass by our buildings as of j 
little value ; but such a thought ought not to * 
deter architects from attempting to imlme their j 
works with grace, refinement, and propoi-tion, ■ 
and thus to oontinin*, if such a thing may be, the 
glorious traditions of the profession. If a lad 
have no artistic sjiiiit, he may make a good 
engineer, but he will never make a good architect. 
But it docs not follov\ that because a lad is clever 
with his ])encil, he is born to be a woi'thy sue- 
cessor of Ictinus and William of Wykehain and 
Wren and Waterhouae ; lie may possibly make a 
better paintei* or etcher than architect. ' The gift 
of artistic design must be linked with tlie power 
of acquiring and utilising a mass of quite prac- 
tical knowledge and with a considerable business- 
capacity ; foi', though architecture is the great 
mother of all the arts, she is near akin to all the 
scienctis. In imagination an arcliitect sliould be 
a painter, able to mass his buildings finely, to 
colour theiii harmoniously, in short to build a 
picture ; in mind he must be cleai’ and exact 
almost as a mathematician, and learned in much 
bf the hard wdadom of geologists, foresters, metal- 
lurgists, chemists electricians, doctors, and so 
forth. 

The youth destined to become an architect 
should receive a good education, the more liberal 


the better, and should most certainly in his 
school-days become tolerably prollcient in algebra, 
geometry (both theoretical and practical), free- 
hand drawing, and the French or German lan- 
guage ; some knowledge of chemistry and physics 
is also dedrable. These will enable him to lake 
advantage at once of the opportunities of im^ 
])rovcment afforded by office- woj'k. 

It is sometimes recommended that a com>e of 
instnictioii such as tliat given in the architectural 
classes of tlie Gnivcrsit> of London be followed 
for one or two years after leaving school, and 
there can be no doubt of the value of such 
instruction. Some, again, take their degree at 
one of our universities hefoie entering an cdlice. 
But neitlier of these couises do(‘s away with the 
necjcssity of appreiiticej-hip, whicli is really the 
only Britisli wa> of becoming an architect. 
There are of course now, as ever, othej's who 
have receivv.d no real training for the work, who 
pass themselves off' as nrchitccts, and frequently 
the credit of the* whole profe>sion suffers for the 
misdoings of such sai-diKmil architects as these. 
It remains true, howvver, that ajiprcnticeship 
is ill our country the onl\ legitimate mode 
of entering the prufesi^ion, and it is in the 
main the best. The l'’'renc‘li system of educa- 
tion by schools of art and atelieis has no connter- 
])art in Great Britain, nor is it likely ever to 
take root among ns, although it lias its advo- 
cates. Tlie System represses individuality , wliich 
is so characteristic a feature of modern British 
arcdiitecture (possibly too characteristic), and docs 
not give tlie stmlent tliat practical experience 
in every detail of building wdiich is tlie great j 
merit of njiprenticeship. I 

The yjuith must he articled to some one of good 
reputation, and with at anyrate a moderate prac- 
tice. A premium will have to be paid, varying, i 
perhaps, from tliirly or foih pounds— if the 
master be a young or needy practitioner — to two 
hundred or more if he be a very successful 
Ijondon one. The amount is a inatler for settle- 
ment by tlie parents and the architect. The 
length of service also vaiies. In most provin- 
cial offices a term of five years is usual, and is 
indeed necessary for youths who have receive^l 
no previous technical training. But for those who 
have attended special courses of instruction at 
some college, a three years’ service is sufficient, 
and this is the general term in large offices. It 
is doubtful if it be really the best policy to ]dace 
a youth in a huge office. He will certainly there 
see belter yvork and be engaged on tlie drayvings 
for more important Imildings ; but it is more 
than probable that at the end of his juipilage he 
will be merelj' a good <lraugllt^man, clever with 
his pencil, pen, and brush, but sadly deficient in 
poyy'er of planning aiul in practical knoyvledgc. 

Perhaps the bcf-t rourse is to article him for 
three years to an ai'chitect in moderate practice 
in a provim iid loyvn ; and at the end of tliat term, 
or soon after, to send him as an improy’^er to a 
really good ami successful architect. He would 
of course receive little or no salary ; hut a year 
spent in the large office after the preliminary 
provincial trailing yvoiild be far more beneficial 
than three years spent there as a pupil. Again, 
in small towms an architect has frequently a great 
variety of work, being^ called upon to design and 
carry out buildings of almost every description ; 
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whereas in London and the large towns and cities 
architects are more or less specialists, some con- 
fining themselves chiefly to ecclesiastical work ; 
others to domestic ; others, again, to shops and 
warehouses ; and so on. 

It is not certain that London, with all its great 
advantages to architectural students, is really the 
best place in which to serve an apprenticeship; 
it possesses the best architectural library, and lias 
the best professors and the best classes, and per- 
haps the best buildings in jirogress ; but to set 
against all these are tlie givat and iiunieroiis dis^ 
tractions which render study so dillicult, and 
tlie many temptations to neglect the liard labour 
of gootl liusbandry tor the some lime pleasiir- 
abl(‘ sowing of wild-oats. The country youth had 
better be articled in bonn* neighbouring town, 
rather than sent friendless into the beait of 
London. 

Frequently, the student’s cai’eer is ma«le or 
marred (luring his ]iiipil{ige ; the (diannel into 
which his life is turned in tluise days leads, often 
unaltci’ubly, to success or mediocrity or ruin. 
He slioubi be encouraged in bis studies, assisted 
by the wise advice of a good master, and jdaeed j 
in competition with other students for the mutual | 
sharpening of wits. xMost towns of any import- ' 
ance possess architectural societie.s, in connection 
with which classes are lield and prizes offered 
t(y stinleuts ; he should be early enrolled a mem 
her of a society of this kiml. Home-study is 
quite indispensahle ; and ioi' this ]>ur]) 0 '<e the best 
elcnnentary bot^ks on materials, sanitary .sciciuaj, 
(joiistriictiou, and the liistory and details of andn- 
tcc.tural styles, must be purchased by the pupil’s 
parents. Part at least of every summer lioluluy 
ought to be devoted to sketching and measuring 
ancient buildings, castles and houses, cathedrals j 
und village churolies. Parents ami sisters will do i 
wedl to ivmembor tliat a good andutectural sketch j 
IS not necessarily a prett> ])icture, and that a 
very pretty sketch of a building may be utter 
rubbish in an architect’s eyes and quite iisel(‘ss 
for pur])osos of suidy. Ho not praise tlic lad’s 
attempt'- at ]iictmv-iuakiiig, and do not .scorn his ! 
unintelligible measured drawings. I 

It may happen that the only return \^bicb a! 
youth gets for his preinium and lor his three tjr 1 
live years ol unremunei-ated service is the pnvi- | 
lege of Miaving the run of the ollicc lie is at 
liberty to keep his eyes and ears ojien, and to ' 
pick up what scraps of le.irning he can. No\v i 
and then, when work is slack, the master may 
suddenly bethink himself of neglected duties, 
and set his pupil to copy ‘the live orders,’ or to 
design a more or less grandiose building in « 
certain style. But these instructions are short 
and far between ; and the student is thrown in 
the main on his own resources, ur left to the 
lender mercies of the manciging le^-'istant. It ib 
possible, too, that he may be kept fur a long time 
at one kind of work — perhaps mere drudgery, | 
.such as printing or tracing or even copying speci- 
fications — and mry gain little experience in 
design and in the higher braiudies of an archi- 
tect’s labour. It requires no little application 
.Jaad perseverance h r a pupil to make much pro- 
egress amid sucli di^^cour'iging surroundings. 

; > Oh0 is fain to believe tluit such a haphazard 
|SfiM>de of education -if education it can be called 
--^is rapidly becoiniug a thing of the past. Cer- 


tainly it is felt by all wlio have the best interests 
of the profession at heart that a more definite 
com*se of instruction is necessary. The education 
of architects is just now the theme of many 
speakers, and the London Architectural Associ- 
ation is engaged in (liscu-^sing a scheme which 
may ultimately result in the formation of a 
Colhige of Architecture. 

Professor Huger Smitb, in liis opening lecture, 
delivered in October hist to the architectural 
classes of the U iiiversitv of London, treated fully 
of the subject. A week or two afterwards Mr 
Leonard Stokes devoted bis presidential address 
at the Archikctural Association to the considera- 
tion of tlie same question. And at the recent 
Birhiingliam Oongress of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement ot Art, another* excel- 
lent addre.ss was delivered by Mr T. O. Jackson, 
the President of tb(‘ Arcliitcc>tural section of the 
< ’ongress. These three pa]HU's wer e fully reported 
111 Thr Ihiililer during th(‘ months of Ociobcir and 
NovemlKT, ami arc* kvclL worthy of careful jxirusal 
by those Abuse sons are or are about to become 
stu.lciits ol arcbitecture. Nor tlo these exhaust 
the list of i*ei*C'nt iitteriiuceb on the bubject ; but 
enough has been said t(' show that arcliitccts are 
beginning to see tliat, if architecture shall regain 
her ancient hoiiours, some betUu* method of train- 
ing students must be educed tban the utterly 
unsystematic one of ‘having the run of an uHice.’ 
Oflice training is imli.sjiensabb*, but systematic 
stmly i.s likewise indispensable. 

In order to encourage this systematic study, the 
Ibiyal Institut'.* of Briti.di Ardiitects, which is the 
representative society of the profes.^ioii, lias estab- 
lished a course ol ju'tigre.ssive exainiiiations — the 
Preliminary, the Jnternieiliate, and the Final. 
Tlu' first— -wt* quote from the t’uleudar of the 
lii^tituli’ ‘is to test ilie general knowledge of 
aspirants eiiLeiing or who have just entered the 
profession.^ Candidates who have ]»assed cei*tain 
examinations buch a.s the malj iculatum and the 
junior or senior local examiiuition.s of any British 
univc^rsity, and lurtlier, ^^llo can s1k>w due proli- 
(’ieiicy in geoiuetrical and irceliand drawing, are 
CAciupt from this examination. The Intermediate 
‘is intended to enaiilc tlie cuudulate to show 
tliat he has been diligent in In,'- studies, and has 
acquired a certain proficiency as a draughtsman 
and al.-'O ‘ to test his knowledge (d’ the elementary 
principles of architecture both a,- an art and a 
sciem e ’ A btiulent ought to pass it in the second 
>ear ol his ]iupilage Ilefore he cmu sit for the 
tiual examination he must have attained the age 
of twenly uiie Nears. For this last examination a 
considerable number ol draNvings of both artistic 
and coiistruclional subjects are required, together 
with a knoNvledge of the history and details of 
the principal styles of architecture, the nature, 
application, and strength of building materials, 
constructive details, sanitary science (drainage, 
water-supply, ventilation, lighting and heating, 
acoustics), 8]^ecilicatious and contracts, measure- 
ment and valuation of buildings, legislative onact- 
inenls relating to building, and other things. In 
fact, this Final examination is, with some slight 
additions, the same as the one which all per- 
sona desiring to become Associates of the Insti- 
tute have been required to pass since the yeat 
1«B2, 

The first preliminary examination was held 
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in November 1889 ; tbe second intermediate in 
March this year ; and the first final will pro- 
bably be held at the end of 1891 or in 1892. 
When the threcfolil system has been in full 
operation for some time, qualilicntion by the 
present single examination will doubtless cease. 
To show that the examinations of the Institute 
are not mere matters of form, we may say that 
out of about one hundred candidates who sat 
for the examination for Associateship in 1890, 
only one-half satisfied the examiners, and were 
therefore eligible for election as Ajisociates. An 
Associate is entitled to the affix A. 11. LB. A; in 
due course he may become a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute (F.R.LB.A.); and these two are the only 
affixes which show that the person using ^theni 
may have passed an examination in architecture. 
The great majority of the present Fdloios^ how- 
ever, were admitted without passing the ordeal of 
examination ; but it is higlily probable that the 
admission of Fellows without examination will 
shortly cease ; for the honour of the Institute, it 
is certainly desirable. 

The system of progressive examinations is on 
its trial ; but the number of ])upils who liave 
already presented theiiisolves is so great that the 
6UCCCS.S of the sclieine seems assured. It offers 
far and away tlie best course of study liitherlo 
propounded, and bids fair to become eventually 
tlie standard whereby the capabilities of the 
young arcliitect are measured. Parents will do 
well to make it a condition in the indentures of 
apprenticeship that their son be allowed all reas- 
onable facilities for study, so that be may in 
due course present hiiiisclt for tlie several exami- 
nations, and if pos'sihle hecoine an Associate of 
the Institute. ''J'ho effect of the examinations on 
British architecture cannot hut be for good ; tliey 
will not of cour.se cirsurc noble architecture, for 
good arcliitects are burn, not made -either by 
examination or by anytliing else— but they will 
at anyrate keep those persons wlio liuve studied 
sufficiently to pas.s them from designing such 
ugly incongruous buildings as everywhere now 
adays deface our streets and lanes. 

her mother that her lord had promised to marry ' 
her, Mali Lay said perhaps the gentleman waa 
dead. Other people also admitted that Tharn- 
woo’ Thekin always kept his word ; ami she grew 
anxiou.s lest her mother should be right. So she 
determined to come to Uangoon herself to seek him. 

It was not easy to get away from Shway- 
doungyee, for i\lah Lay would never liave allowed 
her to leave had she known her purpose. But 
when the feast of the Full Moon of Taboung 
drew near, it brought tbe opportunity for which 
she was waiting. ^Mouug Wike and his wife were 
going to Maulmain to worship at the pagoda, and 
offered to take her with them in their big paddy- 
boat. Mali Lay was kind, and allowed her to 
accompany the old people. When the}^ reached 
Maulmain she easily escajjed from lier friends, 
and found her way to the great fireship she was 
fold would go to Bangooii ; and having a few 
jupees, which her mother had given her to buy 
pagoda offerings, slie was able to pay her passage. 
Wlien she arrived in Bangoun she was much 
frighleiiGtl by tlie crowds of strange j^eople, and 
did not know where to go ; but Mali Koo, a 
woman witli whom she liad made frieiid.s on 
board the steamer, offered to take her liome and 
find out for her where Mr Farnwood lived. Mali 
Noo’s husband was a policeman, so she was able 
to get the information. The moment she knew 
which way to go, she started to find liis house ; 

.she was going tlierc* when she saw him riding 
w'ith the lady. She had found him, and she was 
hi.s slave. 

‘Did Moung Louk not come to you at Shway- 
doungyeeT asked Mr Farnwood, who had been 
expecting every next word of Mali Mec’s story to 
relate to liis mission. 

‘1 have never si‘eu him since he left with your 
honour last year,’ answered Mali Men, clasping 

1 his limbs to her breast. 

(leorge Karinvood lay back in his chair and 
remained silent for a moment or two ; then he 
sat up and tinned upon the girl as though refut- 
ing an accusation. 

^Listen, Mah Mee !’ he said. ‘I kept my pro- 
mise. d’wo months ago 1 gave Moung Louk 
money, and sent liim to bring you and Mah Lay 
to me in Bangoon,’ 

*But, my lord,' letunied the girl in great sur- 
prise, ‘Moung Louk is your enemy. Your honour 
obtained punishment for him for running away 
from the dacoits, and he told many people in the 
village he would be revenged.’ 

‘ 1 understiiud,’ said George Farnwood thouglit- 
fully. It ivas all clear now. Moung Louk, 
never dreaming but that love dictated the errand 
on which lie hud been sent, had undertaken it 
witli the deliberate intention of defeating its end. 
There was no doubt about his method of proceed- 
ing. He had gone to Maulmain to pass the time 
he was supposed to spend travelling up to Shway- 
doungyee, because to have remained here in Ran- 
goon woiild have lieen to court detection. T hose 
elaboratidy-detailed accounts were nothing moi'e 
than a blind. The money had doubtless been 
spent ill enjoying the little trip to Maul maim 

Mr Farnwood promised himself a day of reckon- 
ing with Moung Louk w'hen that gentleman 
could be found. 

* He never came to Shwaydoungyee,* said Mah 
Mee, breaking in upon his tx'ain of thought. 

r-- 
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CHArrRU IV. — CONCLUSION. 

Qrokok Faiinwoo ) sat in a low chair, his liead 
resting on his liaml, while Mali Mec, crouching 
at his feet, told him how she had come to Kaii- 
goon. After he had left Shwaydoungyee, she 
said, her arm became very bad indeed, and she 
got fever. For more than a month she lay ill, 
and every one thought she was going to die ; but 
when the cold season came round she got better, 
and began to watch for the messenger her lord 
had promised to send. She used to go and sit on 
the river bank where she could see the boats 
coming up, and the people knew she was expect- 
ing Tharnwoo’ Thekin to send for her. At first 
they said nothing ; but when one moon after 
another waned and no one came, the women 
began to laugh, and point their fingers at her 
when she passed, asking wdiere was her English 
husband. She wais very miserable, for her 
mother wished her to marry Moung Pho, the 
cultivator, and was always saying Tharnwoo* 
Thekin had forgotten her. When she reminded 
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‘He told me he had been, and that you had 
died of fever,’ answered Mr Faniwood. 

Mah Mee did not reply to this ; she looked up 
with an unutterable joy in her eyes, as though 
to say, ‘ It does not matter now ; 1 am here,’ 

But George Farnwood did not smile hack upon 
her as ho had been used to do. He looked over 
her head out- into the compound with a hard, 
sorrowful gaze, which sent a cold shiver to Mah 
Mee’s heart. She crouehe<l nearer him, but he 
motioned her oil’ gently, muttering words she 
did not understand. 

‘Do not stay with me Kuiger now,’ he saM, 
rising; ‘ when you want to sim* me, you juay come 
here.’ 

His tone awed the girl ; slie div,\v herhelf away, 
and Silt for a h'w moneuits watching his face. 
The yearning, wi^tl'nl Inok left lu-r eyes. Her 
lord thrust her from him. Hut two moons had 
Avaned since lie sent to bring her to his side ; for 
two months he had believed luu- dead. It mu'll 
be there was another wnman now ; ami Monng 
Louk’s lie had done this. She rose I'rom the 
floor, and pressing her liaml''^ together in a fare- 
well ahih'dhf glided from the house without 
another word. 

Soon after she had goiielJeorge Farnwood put 
on his liat and bent his way over to the Granes’ 
bungalow, where Mahel was eagerly awaiting him. 

‘Idiore is little to tell you,’ he Hai<l. ‘ Moinig 
Louk played me false. The story o( hi^ journey 
to Shwaydonngyee and of Mah Mee’s death was 
a lie from beginning to eml : he never went near 
the place.’ j 

‘What are we to <lo, George?’ askiMl Mabel, 
when she had heard all Mali Mee had told him. 

‘I do not know, darling,' he groaned; ‘my 
head is in a whirl.’ 

‘George,’ said Mabel, taking a firmer grasp of 
his hands, as if to strongtheu herseli, ‘ I know 
perfectly what your diiliculty niu.''t be. Let me 
help you. You shall go buck bj your work mi ' 
Monday free ; our engagement shall be at an end 
until we see uur way out of this terrible state of 
things,’ 

George Farnwood did n<jt answer, and she con- 
tinued. ‘You will be with father in Mandalay, 
and ive shall be able to write to each other. I 
can’t give yon up altogether ; but I want to set 
you free to act as you tliink right.’ 

He drew her nearer him and kis.'^ed her. ‘ It 
will be best,’ he said. ‘ There will be no end of 
scandal and vvony over the business, and your 
name must not be mixed up in it. \Vc will 
decide nothing at present. I will go up to ^lan- 
dalay and think ovei' tlie po.-,ition before we take 
any steps. 1 mtiH resign }ou , and 1 cannot bring 
myaelf to toll that poor girl 1 will not marry her, 
she has trusted me so implicitly.’ 

IVtabid could not urge him to do it. She 
thought of Mah Mee sacrificing iioiiie and friends 
and all that made her simple life woith living; 
of the timid, ignorant daughter of the forests 
I plunging blindly into the great city alone and 
^nniless, upheld sulciy l;y George Farnwood’s 
promise. She could nof. say more than she had 
inppe* She had set her lover free to do what his 
tomchncQ directeil, and left the • rest in hi: 
fiends. 

he left her, Mabel hastened to her own 
and remained till her motlmr came in 


search of her two hours afterwards. Her forti- 
tude had been severely tried by the ordeal of 
parting ; and only her determination to add 
nothing to George Farnwood’s trouble enabled 
her to come through it with any show of com- 
posure. 

But there still lay before her a task from 
which .Mie shrank with nervous dislike. Her 
mother must be told that her engagement w^as at 
ail cinl, and why ; and recalling cerbiin conversa- 
tions, she felt the task would be a painful one 
indeed. 

Herein, however, she proveil mistaken. Mrs 
Granc was beginning to see the eug^einent in 
a more lavourahle light, for George Farnwood’s 
a]>jiointnient to lie ‘J’ersonal Assistant' was an 
earnest of his future success ; ami, moreover, she 
could not fall to be influenced by the unaniniity 
with wbicb ]»eople who knew him only by report 
]uedicted a brilliant career ior him. lienee, 
when she heiird the stury of Moung Louk’s, 
perfidy and Mah Me s ap]»earancc, she did^ 
not pmmptli remind her daughter how she 
Inul predicteil those things ; on the contrary, 
she joined Mabel in deploring the imposition 
that had been practised by the unscnijiulous 
lJuiman, .and spared no ell'oit to console and 
reassure her. I’lndr ha]>piness, she deedared 
warmly, should not he sacrificed to a ({Uixotic 
promise. Mi* I'arnwood had ilone all that could 
be expected of l»im towards its liiltilment ; and 
f<»r her jiart, ^Irs Graiie considered he was not 
free to repudiate his engagement to Mabel now. 
No <loiibt, it was best tliat tlie matter should 
remain in ahejuiiico for a time ; and it would be 
well for ^labcl to leave Rangoon also, until the 
chatter to which Mali Mee’s arrival would inevit- 
ably give rise Mibsitled. 

‘I think, dearest,’ she said, ‘you had better 
pai-k up at once and go over to the Wiiidons in 
Maulmaiii for a littb^ while. Don’t worry your- 
self about tlie matlev needl(*ssly. 1 shall write to 
your father to night, and ask him to talk it over 
with George as soon as ho goes up io liim.’ 

And Mahel, tliaiikful beyond expression that her 
mother was no longer in opposition, afiiuiesced 
with little demur in tin* suggestion that she 
shoiild go away. 

‘If you don’t mind being left alone, mother,* 
she Bald, ‘ I think I should like to go. I dread 
the talk and miestiouing there will be when the 
.story ronuv tv- light.’ 

‘ Don’t trouble about me, dear. You ought to 
know' by thi'^ tinu' that your mother has no lady- 
like dread (>f dacoits,’ said Mrs Grane, smiling. 

But before Mabel consented to telegraph her 
friends that slie was coming over to see them, she 
obliged her mother to request the authorities to 
furnish the house wdth a guard every night. She 
could never grasp the strong-minded self-reliance 
wliicli was her nndher’s chief characteristic. 

‘I’ll do it to please you, Mah,’ she said as she 
addressed lier note; ‘lint it’s only adding two 
voiceK to the concert of snores I hear w'lien I 
weaken at niglit. I don’t believe any earthly 
powxr could keep a native senti‘y awake,’ Which 
opinion Mrs Grane had arrived at after long 
experience. 

The Alali Mee who left George Famwood’s 
house w^as a different woman from the Mah Mee 
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who had entered it half an hour before. She 
followed him all aglow with passionate love ; she 
walked out a tigress, mad with a jealousy which 
blazed the more fiercely because .she knew not 
against whom to turn it. She must give it some 
vent ; and she determined to seek ^loung Louk, 
who had been the means of o.stranLo'ng her lord. 
It was not' difficult to discover where he lived. 
The husband of Mali Noo, who liad, with true 
Burmese hospitality, given her shelter, was able 
to supply ofF-naiid his address in the bazaar. lie 
had known Moung J..onk during hi.s brief period 
of service in tlie Rangoon police ; an<l when lie 
told Mah Mee where 'she miglit find him, he 
added a word of warning nut to have too much 
to do with that individual ; he did not beAr a 
good character nowadays. And Mah ^Ice, with- 
out even staying to share the mid-day meal, set nil 
to look for the ex-sergeant. Hlie I'oiiml Monng 
Louk alone in hi.s house, and was received with 
open arms. It was, he .said, a great surprise to 
see her alive and well ; he had lieard that she 
was (lead. 

‘Who told you I was dead?’ demanded Mali 
Mee. 

Monng Louk frowned in doubt for a minute, 
and .shook his luiad .slowly. It wa^ strange, 
but the name of his iiiforniaiit had escaped liis 
memory. 

* I saw Tharnwoo’ 'riiekin an hour ago,’ said 
Mall Mee, looking iiaiTowly into the man’s face, 
expecting to .sec some. syni[)tom of alarm there. 

‘Yes?’ said Moung Lonk, with an air of sym- 
pathetic interest. ‘Ills honour had .sent me to 
bring you to him ; but having heard in Maulmam 
of your death I did not go on to Sliwaydoungyee. 

I returned to tell him of it. TIis honour was 
sorry to h(*ar it ; rcr// .soiay. lie would be glad 
to see you again.’ 

‘He sent me -from liiiii,’ said Mali Moe, with 
(piivering lips. 

‘A-a-a-h !’ returned ^loung Louk, ])ilyingl> ; 

‘ I f(‘ar you have not heard the news. Something 
ha.s happened to change Tliariiwoo’ Thekin’.s 
lieai't.’ 

Mah Mee shot a glance of liungrv ferociH at 
him, and clenched her hands convulsively while 
she waited to hear more. But Moung Lonk 
was in no burr} t<' go on. It .siiemod to him 
that his betrayal of Mr Farn wood’s trinst, which 
he had .since regretted, might alter all furnish 
him with an imstrument to wreak a vengeance 
bitter enough to satisfy his worst cravings, and 
he did not wj.sh to make a false stei) by hasty 
speech. 

Such an event as the engagement of the daugli- 
ter of the Hii-hoh-tjyee or ‘ Great War Chief ’ who 
commanded the police, to an officer belonging to 
that body, could not well remain unknown to 
the rank and file when orderlies and messengers 
were about the liou.se all day gossiping with the 
servants. Every constable in Rangoon knew that 
the dacoit-slaying officer from Sliwaydoungyee 
wa.s to marry the daughter of the Sit-boh-gyee 
Ga-laiie ; indeed, a subscription to purchase a 
wedding pre.sent had been set on foot among the 
men, for the Colonel was very popular, and his 
daughter’s marriage offered an opportunity of 
paying him an indirect compliment. Moung 
Lonk, who had frctiuent intercourse with his old 
comrades, had been made acquainted with the 
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new.s soon after his return from Maulmain, and 
had thought a good deal about it in connection 
with Mr Faruwood’s de.'^patch of himself to bring 
Mah Mee. 

‘What lias liappeiied ?’ asked the <girl, finding 
Monng Louk did not speak. 

‘It is said by the police,’ answered the man 
with seeming reluctance, ‘ that Tliarnwoo’ Thekin 
will marry the daughter of Sit-boh-gyee Ga- 
laiKj.’ 

Mah M(?e drew a sharp sobbing breath ; she 
knew now why her lord liad thrust her from 
him. 

‘ The feast which takes place when an English- 
man marries has not yet been given,’ said ]\Ioung 
Lonk ; ‘ tiny are not yet married.’ 

‘Tiny never sliall be!’ flashed Mah Mee in 
ungovernable pas.sion. 

‘Blit,’ lontinned Monng Lonk, with an ab- 
stracted air, ‘ 1 tliiiik the ceremony mu.st soon 
take place. Tliarnwoo’ Thekin will go to Manda- 
lay in a few days. The Sit-boh-gyee is at 
xMamlalay ; the ladies are alone in their lionse.’ 

He ])au.sed, and glanced at his companion to 
sec how hi.s remarks were aflecting her. She 
sat with h(“r lips piTssed together, wrapped in 
thought : there was that in her expre.s.sjon which 
made Moung Louk continue with the same 
ajipareiit carele.sbness: ‘Tliarnwoo’ Thekin liveil 
with them for many week.s, but now lie lia-S his 
own lious(‘. 1 believe there i.s no Englishman 
near the ladies at night.’ 

‘ Mdiere is their hou^e ?’ asked Mah Mee, 

Monng Lonk dropjicd his (‘aride.ss manner, and j 
explaiiKjd caivfnlly where Gohmel GraiJe’.s bunga- 
low .slocjd. ‘After pa.ssing tin; jail,’ lie .said, ‘you | 
go up the road across llie railwny, and’ 

‘1 know it,’ .snap])ed ]\lah Mee, .springing to ! 
lier feet. *J saw my lord ride in there this 
morning w'ith an Eiigli.«h girl.’ 

‘A girl with yellow hair?’ inquired Monng 
Louk. 

‘Yellow hair,’ assented Mah Mee. 

‘That is the girl: that is the Sit-boh-gyee’s 
daughter.’ He ro.se from the mat on which he 
had b(*en .sitting, and cast his eyi^s round the 
walls of the house until they rested on a naked 
dah ^Yhich glittered like a sl(‘el ribbon against 
the brown Ixxinla. ILj glanced at Mah Mee. ‘It 
i.s very sharp,’ he .said ; and walked out. 

Mah Mee stepped sw’iftly over to the corner, 
wdiere the wicketl-looking sword-knife hung, and 
rail her finger along its edge ; then she took it 
dow'ii and balanced it in her band. ‘It wdll di^ 
she whispered as she replaced it on the nail. 

Mah Mee did not return to lier friend of the 
steamer until very late that night, and when 
questioned, re])lie<l that she had been with old 
friend.s at the other end of the tow’u. Colonel 
Grauc’s Madrasi servants could have told another 
.story. 

On the following evening at .sundown she w^eiit 
back to Monng J.oiik’s hou.'ie, and finding no one 
there, walked in, and made herself at home with 
that gentlemaii’.s cheroots and betel nuts. She 
had learned all .she \vaut(Hl to know about the 
interior arrangomeiits of Colonel Crane’s bunga- 
low : the ‘ cook’s matey,’ a young Madra.s man, 
who spoke Burmese, bad been attracted by her 
pretty face, and gave her all the information she 
asked for. Burmese girls are always of an 
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inquisitive turn of mind, and Venketsawiny, 
knowing it, had answered Mali Mee's casual 
questions without suspicion. IShe had not asked 
many ; among others, w hich was Miss (crane's 
sleeping apartment, and whether tlie sentries at 
night were Barmans or natives of India. Mah 
Mee had well-founded conti<lence in her fellow- 
countrymen’s talent for sleo[niig most soundly 
when they ought to bo awake ; but the ways of 
those big black nieii were Htrange to her. Had she 
known the Ihinjaubi nature, she w'uuld not have 
taken the trouble to clear ui> tins trifling matter. 

She sat smoking patiently until she thought 
it time to set out : then she ligliied a fresli 
cheroot, hung the fiah by its loop over her 
shoulder, and went into the .'>tivot. Tliert* -weic 
few people about wdien oiu'e sbe got clear of the 
slums, and no one interfered witii her ; her short 
tamiibi, and bare shouldiu’s stampetl liei as a 
* jiingle-wonuin and the police, lounging under 
the dim street lamp', saw in her a timid country- 
girl o.stcntatiously displaying a weapon for self- 
defence. Any attempt to conceal it wouhl have 
led to her prompt arrest. AVlien she came i>pp(i- 
site (lolonel (rJaue’s bungalow, sin* j)aused ; one 
oiMiinip in tlie up-stairs veranda sbow’ed that the 
house was not iii it*! normal condition ; yesterday, 
it had been all neatness ainl order ; now" it was 
blocked with heaps of furniture. All the rooms 
up-stairs W"ore in daikuess save one ; liUt that one, 
as she marked w"ith a thrill of savage tlelight, was 
the corner ajiurtmcnt the servant had pointed out 
as Mis.s Graiie’s. . 

Down-stairs, the central room was brightly 
illuminated, and the swinging punkah told thei’c 
was some one within; but the purduk across eacli 
doorway screened the interior, and Mali ^leo 
could not discover wdio tvas there. Strolling up 
and down on the path before the house wane tlm I 
two Burman sentries ; they stopped now' un<l j 
again to talk iri low" tones, and once the girl ! 
heard them yawn uuiaily. Waiting until their ! 
bucks were turned, she stole Ihrougb a gap in | 
the thick set bamboo liedge which surrounded j 
the coni[)()und, and crept over to a clump of j 
laurel-like crotons, under wdio.se shadow she 
could sit secure iroiii ob.'.ervatioii. »S(p<atting 
down upon her heels she looked out through a 
frainew"ork of leaves and reconnoitred at leisure. 
Her hiding-place was oppositt* the corner of the 
bungalow and about thirty yards fj’oiu it. Sin* 
could see uolhiiig of the front veranda save the 
nearest corner ; but right overhead wane tlie i*peu 
window"s of Miss Grane’s j’oom, veiled with white 
muslin curtains. No one could enter it unseen, 
and Mall Mee w"as content. h>hc laid the dah on 
the grass, adopted a more cumfurtahle attitude, 
and composed herself to W'uit. 

She dnl not know" how' long it might be before 
^Miss Grane retiretl, so she undid the knot in the 
Corner of her kerchief and took out a ‘betel- 
ehew’ she had prejuired at Moung Louk’s ; ami 
ivhile mumbling this, amused herself catching 
<^he brmht firetties wliich liovcred in sw'anns 
, about the bushes. The niglit W’as warm and 
dark ; but Mali Mee, albeit she had slept 
these last two nights, had no desire to close 
eyes. She was perfectly calm ; her now idle 
hhhds lay loosely folded in her lap without a 
twitelx of nervousnesi?, and hei* breath came und 
/went without a tremor. 


As the gong up at the native lines rang out 
ten o’clock, and a hundred hoarse voices answ"ered 
in Hindustani, ‘All’s well!’ the rustle of a 
w'oman’s dress on the stairs made Mah Mee prick 
up lier ears. She listened carefully, for she 
could see nothing. The footsteps went up the 
stairs and across the uncarpetcfl veranda above. 
Another lamp blazed up in the space over the 
porch ; and w"ith a suppre.ssed exclamation of dis- 
appointment Mah Mee grasped the fact that Miss 
Grane W"as not yet coming to her room. She 
drew from the hole in the lobe of her ear a 

f )artl3'-sniokcd green cheroot and smelt at it 
ongiiigly ; she had matches in her kerchief, and 
felt for ihem ; but as her fingers closed on the 
box^ she rellccted that it w’ould attract attention 
if bile .struck one. She pinched the cheroot and 
rejdaced it in her ear with a little sigh ; she 
could not smoke now ; she wu^uld w'ail till — till 
afterwards. 

Eleven o’clock boomed from the distant gong. 
Mali Me< w'as groMing stilf, ami tlie Bunnese 
sentries vi re evidently be<giniiiiig to w"omIer 
when their charge W'as going to retire, fur from 
lime to time they w'alked out on to the grass to 
^ee wluit she was doing. At length a movement 
in the veranda maiie the W'alcher start : through 
the muslin curtains slio saw" a lady enter Miss 
Graiie’s room and turn up the lamp. She picked 
u]> Iier and fingered its edge delicately ; a 
few minuteb more ami then — She set lier 
teeth and glared W'ltli e^^cs that started from 
their sockets up at the .shadowy figure in the 
bediuom ; for a moment she had best her self- 
control. 

8he had ample time to recover herself before 
the light wa.s exlinguislied, however. She 
tliouglil Mis.s Grane would never go to rest, so 
long did the lamp burn in her room. But siul- 
denly it went out with a snap, and .^ileine fol- 
lowed. Slie must W’ait till tlie sentries were 
usleej), ami b* tiu;iv proceealings she turned her 
attention. H’liey lost no time once Mis.'^ tiraiie 
wa.^ taiely bestowed. Mah Mee saw' them unroll 
their bleejiing-mats and lie dow'ii under the stairs, 
lifter turning uj) their buirs-eye lanterns and 
pbicing them ^o lliat the light shone over tlie 
compound. 

M will w'uit,’ thonglit the girl, ‘till the gong 
strike’s the second waiLth. I must not hasten.’ 

Midnight Jang out. Mali Mee waited until 
the last fi hues died iiw’nv, and then, da/i in bund, 
btole nuiM:le.«tjy as a .sijndow' acio.'' • the lawm 
to the comer of the Ijou.'C, where she paused to 
lish-n. ’I'he heavy snoring from helbw the stairs 
told her all was safe ; and she glided foi‘W"ard, 
acro.'-s the Hour ami up the stains. Arrived at the 
lop, she paused again to look round : the veranda 
w'ub piled with table.s ami chairs; every door 
was open, and a cold damp air floated through 
the house. Feeling her way now 'with ledoubled 
care, Mali Mee moved along the floor till the stood 
on the vcj'y threshold of ]\liss (Jrane’s room, W"itli 
only a looso-liung curtain between her and her 
victim. She lield her breath and liskned ; the 
only oouud within was the even regular breath- 
ing of one asleep. Mah Mee drew" herself upright 
and smiled ; the moment had come. 

She took a firmer grip of her da/i; the rings 
clattered sliarply on the pole as she tore the 
•purdah back and sprang through the doorway. 
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Her arm was raised ; another step and she ini^ht 
strike. A terrified cry broke from tlie sleeper, 
and a blinding fiash burst almobt in Mah Mees 
face. The dah slipped from her relaxing lingers ; 
the report of the pistol was ringing faintly in 
her ears as she fell clutching at tlie sharp, .^ting- 
ing pain in her breast. She had been loo hasty 
after all. 

The story was all over Rangoon before next 
morning’s snn was two hours old. Mrs Grane, 
having taken advantage of the absence of her 
husband and dauglitor to orgnnise a tliurougli 
house-cleaning, had occupied Mabel’.s bedroom 
for a night, her own being damp. A feinale 
dacoit (sLicli persons are n<»t unknown) had gone 
into a room she thought em]>ty, to see what she 
could pick up, and finding hers(df confronted hy 
Mrs Grane, had attacked her with a ddh^ meeting 
her fate at that courageous lady’s hand. This 
was the account which ciirulatiMl without contra- 
diction, for neither the Gianes nor the Paru- 
woods, wlio were the only people aware of the 
truth, cared to make it known. 


THE FOLKLORE OF THE ISLE 
OF WIGHT. 

In spite of its romantic beauty, and past bi.s- 
tory of J)anisli and l^'reiirli invasions gallantly 
rejielled by its hardy i«‘ 0 |j]c, the Garden isle i^ 
the homo of but few poetic legends. A moie 
irn.'iginative race wouhl have made the gias.sy 
barrows of the ancient dutea, which outline many 
a windy hill, the centre;' of weir<l tales, and 
would have surrounded the gi-eat Ghessil cemetery 
with its buried treasure of warriors’ ^^ea])Oll.s, 
children’s toys, and the jewels and liousehoM 
implements of women, with the glamour of 
mystery. Rut the matter-of-fnet islanders take 
no interest in the dead past. Unlike the (.Wiii.^h- 
men, who deliglit in tales of ‘the old men’ whose 
rude nioiiunionts surround them, they lake no 
heed of the remains of their Savon iorefathers, 
although tlie most purely Saxon wunU, unheard 
elsewhere, linger on their lips. 

The most diligent inquiry fails to find here any 
trace of the fairy folklore with which Ireland 
and Scotland still abound. Some thirty year.s ago 
it was not extinct, for a writer in the QuarU rhi 
IhivinD gave us some intere.sting accouiiU of the 
belief then current in a more benevolent and 
genial race of fairies than the malicious and 
variable ‘wee folk’ of the Ueltic races. The 
generation of islanders who believed in them 
has passed away (though a ‘fairies’ luilU was 
shown quite recently among the fern-hung roots 
of old thorns in a high bank by Arreton 
Down). The sound of their ‘music, of most 
unchanting sweetness,’ is no longer heard among 
the ruins of Quarr Abbey, where the fabled 
golden coffin turned, out to be a stone coffin filled 
full of golden hair, and where in the old days 
so many royal ladies and noble warriors were laid 
to their rest by the narrow Solent soa. 

At birth and at burial, old wives’ fables still 
crop up; and a bride innst look well to her doings 
if she would escape the bad luck wliich many an 
old saw warns her of. To make any of the 


clothes she wears on her wedding day is disas- 
trous ; to wear a blue gown will ensure the loss 
of her first child, wdio will be buried in a blue 
cuffiji ; to look back on leaving the door will 
surely biing her bad luck ; and if her hus- 
band be dressed all in black at the altar, he 
Avill assuredly take his bride to the littai (or 
churchyard) before six months have passed. 
Strong as is everywhere the ]>rcjndice against a 
Friday’s marriage, the islanders regard a Satur- 
day wadding as even \vorse. ‘You may,’ they 
say, ‘be unfortunate in everythiug in life if 
you marry on a Fi'iday, but you Avill have love 
to cojiifort you.’ Saturday is ‘no day at all you 
w'ill neither have b)vo nor liie, nor money nor 
luck, ‘nor nothink at all.’ 

Fur a single girl to go to church tliree times 
w’ith a wedding party is so unadvisable tliat it is 
not an uncommon tiling to see a pietty young girl 
sitting solitary ouUide a village church, afraid to 
enter while the service goes on within ; for some 
courage is required 1o face lln* foiebodings of the 
proverb, ‘Three times a bridesmaid, never a 
bride.* 

Altliougb a blue gown must be avoided by the 
bride wdio would fain see good days, yet a small 
and invisible scrap of the (langerous colour must 
be Worn somewhere, generally in the garter, 
for the old saying ordains that she must appear 
in 

»Soiiietlimg old ;ind soin('t)iiii‘,^ new, 

{SomotJiiiig boj rowed ami Kouiethnig blue. 

And wdiile the general jirejudice against the 
marriage of two sisters on the same day is liere 
unknown, it is considered very ujilucky for a 
girl lo marry a man whose name begins with 
the same letter as lier own ; ior 

If you cliHiigc the name and not the letter, 

Von cluinge fur the worse and not for the better ; 

and to the Irutli of this old saying innumerable 
islanders arc ready to bear wdtness. 

A new-born baby must be first fed by its 
mother out of a silver spoon, as a preventive of 
poverty. Jf the child’s owui wealth be not 
secured by tliis effort, a ricli marriage at anyrate 
may be counted upoii.^ It must be carried up- 
stairs before it goes down ; aud the old nurses will 
mount a chair with tlie child in their arms if 
there are no .Hairs to go up, lest lie should in life 
]nirsue a downward course. The nails must not 
be cut for a twelveniontb, or the baby may turn 
out a thief ; or if not, ‘you cut liirn away from 
you.’ To short-coat a cliild in the unlucky 
month of May is forbidden by the old saying : 

I’uck thfiii in May, 

And you tuck them away. 

A child wdio never sneezes is under a sjjell, and 
one who does so often ‘has no lack of brains 
in the head.’ He must not see liiniself in the 
glas.'-, lest he cut his teeth ‘ on the cross and 
when an older chilil loses his first teeth, care is 
taken to make him throw them in the fire, or else 
the new ones will be aliaped like a dog’s, 

In the same way, it is very unlucky to burn 
hair, and equally unlucky to leave it about where 
a bird might get it to build its nest with. Bad 
hcadaclie.s would result, so the islanders throw it 
in the ashes,; whilst the Ulster peasants hide it 
in the thatch. 
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To cut the nails at is unlucky, but not 

so bad as to cut them on Snntlay, for 

He who on Siunday pares his horn 

^Twere better for him he liad ne’er been f)om. 

It is believed that if a clubl be born with 
an)'^ teeth, lie will certainly turn out a bad and 
undiitiful sou ; and a baby born at niidni^dit 
or any time between that and one o’clock 
has the power of seeing any spiritual creatures 
that haunt tlie earlli. A cliild wliose teetli are 
divided in front will be lucky ninl a great travel- 
ler ; met brows ni(*au bad bonper ; filbert nails 
foretell wealth ; ujuI Ikit or tish-scale nails show 
that you must work liai'd foj' your living. 
Freckle^ (iVer the e\es mean a doatli by drown- 
ing ; ami a high biow tells of a, good temper. 

Prom all niHuner of features the disposition 
can be read like a book by those wlio know 
the science. By pulling out a long hair from 
the head and stretching it tighlly for a moment, 
you can divine if a girl’s temper be proud or not. 
If it curls up on being released, slie is of a 
haughty spirit ; and if, when you press the 
hack of the hand, a \v}iit(i dint lasts for any 
time, you may know' that slie has a sulhui am'l 
unforgiving nature. * 

An od<l cure for toothache is to put the same 
stocking always on tlui same foot, and to remem- 
ber always to put on the left stocking first. 
Indeed, it is always a gooil way of ensuring luck 
to put the left giovo av stocking on before the 
right, and the mo^t trivial duties of the day may 
be so performed tliat good or ill luck may bdlow 
the doing of tbem. For two W'omeii to ‘handle 
the teapot’ during tlie sfimo meal is unlucky ; for 
the loaf to break in lialves botb's no good to t.b(‘ 
household ; and for tlie knife and fork to lie 
‘crossed’ on the plate is as sure a sign of ([uarivl- 
ling now as it was in the days of A<ldis()n A fall- 
ing knife tells that a strange man is coming ; 
ami a fork foretells a woman’s visit. 

Sweeping the room afler seven in the moining 
is unlucky, and if the sW'Ocper is so caivless as to 
lay the broom with its head uji again.-'t the wmII, 
it is BUiv to hring an ninlesired visitor ; and 
w’c liml the same b(3licf in Hutlarnkshire, where 
nourish some very remaikuble and far-descende<l 
scraps of folklore. 

All the widespread iiioon bidiefs arc found in 
the island ; and it is a common thing for a whu!c 
household to be warned against lotiking out of 
any west window' as the mwv moon is visildc. 
The members of it will then IniKleii out of doors, 
and tliero curtsy nine times, kiss the band nine 
times, and turn the mont'v in tlie pocket tlirice, 
taking care md to let it kjave tlie ])ocket. By 
this meiiu< you are certain of liaviug some in your 
pocket all the month. 

, Another odd way of ensuring money in your 
purse is to carry there the Lip of an o.v-tongue. 
‘It breeds money,’ say the old folks, who are 
.never without ii. And yet another w'ay is to 
have a small bundj of w heat ears, corn, or barley 
baiiging in every room oi your lionse. ‘ It keeps 
; awiny the poverty,’ say the poor widow's who stoop 
; tP:j?rHther any stray cars they see. « 

‘ ATp pUsSs anything that you might pick up is 
I a^iust your luck, for 

If ‘ if you bend yoiu* bad; to pick up a pin, 

I' You '11 bend your back to pick up bigger thing. 


And even in the picking up of a pin there are 
rules to be observed by those who are careful in 
such matters. You must never pick it up by the 

f )oint, even if you have to go round to get the 
lead ; and if any one asks you for a pin, never 
hand it wdtli the point from you. It is safer, 
however, not to hand it at all, but to stick it into 
your own .sleeve, and let the person wdio wants it 
take it thence. 

Nails, too, must be picked up and carried borne 
for luck ; and if you see a piebald horse, and wish, 
you must be careful only to look at the tail, for 
j'ou lose your wish if you see the whole horse, 
riiere are no w^ells, or trees, or arches, such 
as we find in Ulster and Coniw'all, where wishes 
are formally made. But one belief found in 
both these places, and in Lancashire and Norfolk, 
prevails here. To bring liawdhorn into a house 
when it is in bloom is to bring death into that 
house. Blackthorn is regarded with the same 
aversion ; and a lady whose draw'ing-room was 
beautified by the wdiite blossoming spi‘ays‘'last 
spring w'us urged by her terrified servants to 
throw' them aw'ay instantly, or she W'ould have 
cause fo rue the day she brought ‘the flower that 
smelt of death ’ info hei house. 

To let birds’ egg.^ bang under your roof will 
bring mistortune ajst> ; lliey may be liung in a 
shed or under the port }i and no liann will eonie 
to the family ; but wdieii tliey are inside tlie door, 
ill-luck is in tlieiv W’ltli them. 

If kill a ciirket, not only will you be 
unlucky, but llie siuwivois wdll avenge its death 
by eating your stockings- a rjueer belief, W'liich is 
found also in liel.iiid. 

If you burn oruhtes as the iJanders call crusts 
- black beetles and poverty wdll liaunt your 
household ; and if you let hi miudi as one green 
leaf burn in the lin*, a sharp pain wdll strike 
tlirougli ,>om' ow'u body. Never transplant 
parsley ; lU'Vcr buy or sell bees ; never return to 
the house after sidling out, if you have forgotten 
something, unless you sit dowm beiure leaving it 
again ; never put shoes or boots on a table, or 
tliere will be a disturbance in the house ; never 
turn ba<‘k on the stairs; and abovi' all, never, if 
you value your luck, pass any one op tlie stairs, 
Iiow'ever great youi' lui'-te may be. 

But there are evils you cannot guard against 
in the island, how'ever Wtiry you may be. To go 
on with a journey after you have seen a magpie 
lly acr .'s our road is a hopeless thing; and many 
ail islandei* has tiinu'd ]>aclv, well knowing that 
misfortune would be bis portion if lie W'cnt on. 
If the magpie fliiis in the other direction, it does 
not afieet tlie liu k ; but a horse-dealer who had 
recently crosseil I he water to Southampton on 
business, told the writer that the first thing he 
saw was n magpie ; and tlie second, a squint-eyed 
woman, and tliut he w'ould .sooner have given 
five jiounds fclian liave met them, for he had no 
luck in lii.s dealing, and wished with all his 
heart he had taken the warnings in time and 
turned hack. 

CrowN and hawks may fly over the house to 
bring wairniiig of death ; a glass may ring ; ‘Come 
in ’ may be said carele.ssly when no one knocks, 
and .so ill-luck may enter. A cat may go up-staii’s, 
or a spider may be killed accidentally ; the potted 
plants in your house may bloom out of season, or 
the fruit-tree^ l>ear fruit and blossom at the same 
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time ; the death-tick may sound in your ears ; 
salt may he burnt in the fire ; or your scissors j 
fall with the points up—and if any of these thinf^s 
befall you, then prepare for sorrow ; for sorrow ’ 
will surely come to your house or to those you | 
love. 

But every omen is not a sinister one. If a hoc 
Hies into your house and slays then*, you may 
prepare for the straiij^^er who is sure to follow 
soon. If you meet a Hock of sheep, you are sure of 
a present ; and if you lake an oi'phan into your 
house, ‘fortune will smile ui>on it like summer 
rain.’ Good- luck attends also the at'eideiiLal 
turning of a gai’iiient, and laying a rug down on 
the wrong side ; and there arc well-ordered island 
homes wliere sucli mishaps are left nnremedicd 
all day, lest the luck should he lost. 

If a .s])ider of any sort touches you, you arc 
lucky all day ; and the ba)>y-spid(‘r.s or money* 
spiders that cling to your clothes must not he 
shiikeu otf, for they tell of fortune ; and old 
women give this jaile to young housewives hegiu- 
ning life in an old jingle, thus : 

If III }i liousti you live and wihli to thrive. 

Do buro to lot your .spiders luii jilive. 

And they warn them to spaie the spiimer \\ Idle 
they destroy the weh. 

A girl who want- to know what her future 
liusband's calling will be must take the tirst egg 
a young hen lays, Invak it raw into a glass of 
water, and let it stand in the sun all day, wlieu 
it forma the sliapi* of something from which yon 
may guess wliat trade your sweetlieart will 
follow. Tliis myht(‘i*i()us-lookiiig object may 
often he seen standing on a kitchen or cottage 
wimlow, wliile wondering young women discern 
ships, or ploughs, or spades in the foian it Dikes. 
They look, too, for their lovers’ initials on 
bracken roots, and on the roots of lilies gathered 
on St John’s eve. 

Here are a few of the superstitions about 
deatli and of the ghost tales of the islaixl. The 
sound of a dog barking thrice, the sudden 
restlessness and loud ‘blaring’ of the cow^, the 
dowering of laurestinus beside a grave, the lo.ss 
of your bees from their hive or the crickets from 
your hearth — all these are sure foreruiiiiors of a 
deatli in your household. A great show of plums 
on the trees for< tells deatlis by fever ; and blue- 
bottles hanging about liouse biing the same 
doleful me.ssage. Your bees will fall asleep, and 
must be wakened and told of the death, or they 
all die ; and they must be told eareftilly and dis- 
tinctly after three taps on the hive. 

It is considered unlucky to change the patient’s 
linen before death, and it is universally believed 
that people can <uily die easy when on the left 
side. 'Hie strange belief we find in Ireland and 
in Lancashire still lives heie— that the soul can- 
not entirely forsake the body till the coffin is 
carried from the house. Therefore, the doors 
and windows are never entirely closed during 
the period between death and burial. A light 
burns in the room by niglit, so that the ‘angel 
of the dead ’ may look upon the body it inhabited. 
It is suppo.sed to (‘oine and go, and never to be 
far from the chamber of death. If the door by 
chance be closed, and it is seen to open gently of 
itself, it is the spirit of the dead entering the 
room ; and the angels of heaven never carry it 


away to heaven till the door has closed on the 
coffin-bearers. 

No pin should be left in the shroud or tying of 
the dead, ‘ lest what ’s bound on earth be* bound 
in heav^m and no flowers sliould be buried in 
the coffin. Tlie friends watch anxiously here, as 
they do in Ireland, ScoLlaiul, Laiicasiiire, and 
Norfolk, to see if the dead body becomes stiff 
or remains limber. If it fails to stiffen, it is 
‘waiting for another;’ and a death will take 
place before another year b(‘ out ; and if tlie eyes 
do not close, they aie ‘watching* for the soon- 
coming death they foretell. 

If in an island village a dead body remains 
unhurietl over tin* Siiiulny, two more villagers 
will die witliin three jnonths ; and if you chance 
to meet a eoliin willi the wide end toward you, 
you may be sure that you will bury ‘one of your 
own’ within a twelvemonth. 

'rurning from these grim forebodings, we mufct 
glance hrielly at the gho'-tly legends whidi cling 
tn some of the old island houses. In many of 
tliem we hear of portraits tliat leave their frames 
by night and ramble up nnd down the old liaunts 
the}^ loved. In one island vicarage <he figure of 
tan old clergyman glides down the stairs every 
night as the clock strikes twelve, his silk g6wn 
rustling as he walks. Oiie Jong demolished 
mansion is still haunted by its lord, who com- 
mitted suicide. Living peojile declare that wdiere 
were once tlie stately teira'cs of tlie autiijue 
garden of Knigliton, tliey have .seen liis mournful 
ghost drag Ins weary steps. In the ancient 
panelled Inmse where King ( Jiailes for the last 
time met a dejuit.ition fi'om I’arliamcnt, liis rest- 
less ghost has otten been said to terrify those who 
met the kingly figure ainl saw the melancholy 
oyr*'^ of the monarcli, wdiose sail story gives such 
pathos to the riiiniMl looiiih at Gurisbrooke Ckstlc 
wdiere he W’as imjin^oiied. 


A BO n T A U T( ) I il OG R A IM 1 1 KS. 

As a rule it may he said that a library composed 
entirely of liooks belonging to one class of litera- 
ture is atiracli\i* only to the specialist student. 
The classical library aj^peals t(> the scholar, the 
theologit'al library to the cleric, the legal library 
to the huvvi'r, ami tlx* medical library to the 
V'^ician ; ami though in every one of them 
the cultivated reader would eertainly find some- 
thing to suit liim, he would soon be depre&.sed by 
the terrible huh ol vaiiety. As for the libraries 
of the people w ho call themselves ‘ book-lovers,’ 
pi’obably in order tliat th(*y mu}’ he di.sLin- 
gui.died from the tribe iJ’ book-readers — the col- 
lei-toi ‘3 wdio gather together first editions, hirge- 
pajK*!* copies, Kl/.evirs, hluidc-letter folios, Cax tons, 
and all the miscellaneous ‘ curios ’ and rarities of 
the W'orld of l)Ooks their value in their owners’ 
eyes is intensified by the fact that the common 
heJ'd is iin.ible to discei-n in them any value at 
all, and can only ‘wonder with a foolish face’ of 
bewilderment wdien told tliat a small shelf of 
inusty-looking tome.s, which might have come out 
of the sixpenny bo\ at a bookstall, is worth as 
much as the house that shelters it. Still, there is 
no reason why, if a man will only .set his wits to 
work, he should not be able to gratify the instinct 
of the specialist collector iu forming a library 
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which would be of Bome interest to the intel- 
ligent Plalistine, as well as to the member of 
his own little tribe of connoisseurs. He might, 
for example, begin the formation of a collection of 
Autobiographies, for not only is autobiographical 
literature sulhciently extensive to provide him 
witli occupation for a lifetime, but it comprises | 
works whicli are sufliciently rare to htimulate the | 
appetite of the book-hunter ; and as the collection j 
gi*ew he might make the startling discovery that ! 
he had become posseese*! of books that tempted j 
him not only to locik at tliem, to liamlle them, j 
and proudly to exhibit them, but actually to rea(l 
them as well. 

Indeed, a man of ordinary intelligence who did 
not feel the fascination of a chandler lined from 
floor to ceiling with the >torieR of the lives of men 
and women, told by the only ]>orfions who could 
tell them with absolute truthfulness, must be in 
some way an abnormal cieaturo. 'Fo the average 
hxirnau being human nature is the oim Ruprenmly 
inkuxisting thing — witnesvs the universality of the 
passion for fiction, drama, and personal gossip ; 
and the autobiography is of human nature all 
compact. ‘ f luivc remarketl,’ says Carlyle, in the 
opening cliapter »d‘ his Lif^ of John ‘that 

a true delineation of tlie sinallest man, and ln> 
scene of pilgrimage tlirongh life, is capable o| 
interesting the greatest man ; that all men arc to 
an unspeakable degree brothers, each man’s life a i 
strange emblem of every man’s ; and that Human 
Portraits, faithfully drawn, are of all pictures ilie 
weiconiest on human walls.’ i 

If this be true of biography, which is, after all, | 
a view of the housts of life from the (>iitsid(‘, with 
hero and there perhaps some details Kiip])lied by 
surreptitioua peeps through wu'iidow or keyhole, it 
must be more iuedusively true of aut<ibiograJ)h^, 
in which we are taken by the haml and made frtM* i 
of tlic inner chambers. An absoluttdy unreserved | 
and sincere record of the deeds, words, tlioiights, i 
and emotions whicli have gone to make up tlie | 
most commonplace life, wouM be of priceless ! 
value in many ways, but most of all, peiliaps, | 
W'ould it be valuable in relieving every one who 
read it of at least a part of that burdtui of iso- ! 
lation which most ])euple cany wu'th them all 
their lives. Nearly everybody, v’ortainly every 
youn" person, is fully convinced that some of his 
experiences are peculiar tohimseir; and because 
of this conviction he dare not disclose t]ien», 
lest he should subject himself to certain mis- 
understanding and probable reprobation. Then, 
in some fortunate moment lit; takes up llio ideal 
autobiography, the volume in which some othei- 
man has disclosed the secrets of his soul, and he 
finds that what he has supposed to be liis owm 
peculiar property or his own peculiar torment, 
IS the property or the torment of this t'ther man 
as well ; and if of him, why not of a hundred, of 
a thousand men— of tlie greaUir number of the 
race? Loneliness must always be more or less 
terrible to a being wdth a social nature that 
, ehives for companionship; and a book which 
relieves our loneliness by assuring us that w'hat 
we bad mistaken as a sign of alienation from 
! ,Uur feUow^9 is really a sign of kinship w’ith 
L is a book w'hich enriches our life by 

us a new feeling of being at home in 

^ piuee, and once only, during the course of 


Emerson’s last visit to England he and George 
Eliot met in London at the house of a common 
friend. Unfortunately, no Boswell or Eckermann 
was near, and of wdiut could not fail to be an 
intensely interesting conversation, only one frag- 
ment has been preserved. The sage of Concord 
asked the great English novelist what was her 
favourite book — not, one would think, a question 
to which an omnivorous reader like George Eliot 
wouhl find it easy to give an instantaneous reply. 
Nevertheless, the reply w^as ready ; without a 
moment’s hesitation slic named a work by Rous- 
seau ; and Einei-son’s serene face brightened as 
he Siiid, M\diy, that is my favourite too!’ It 
seems at first sight one of the most curious 
and inexplicable (»f coincidences that out of the 
xvhole world of books with which both inter- 
locutors were so widely familiar, each should 
have selected this book as the object of special 
and peculiar favour. But there is not really 
anytlnng curious or incx])licablc about it : the 
interchange of identical Bcnliments w^as siipply 
a puttin': into concrete form of the general 
feeling that no knowledge can possibly be more 
interesting or fascinating than tlie knowledge of 
those inner facts of hninau natuj'C from which 
the veil is so seldom lifted. 

Probably, indeed, no one, or hardly any one, 
doubts that an ahsolutely sincere and unreserved 
aut(d)iogra))hy would he a uuiijuely attractive 
and valuable hook ; but many people may doubt 
whether even an approximation to such sin- 
cerity ami unreserve has ever been made. Even 
a biographer, it may Ik* said, is apt to fall in 
love with liis subject, and his hero-worship will 
tempt him to heighten all the liglit'- and soften 
all the shadows in the hero’s portrait ; luit his 
tempUitioii is nothing to that of the autobio- 
grapher, lor the good reputation of his liero 
is of more consiMpnMice to Ijiin than is that of 
any other man in the world ; and to expect him 
Voluntarily if) nn’eal that which would expose 
him to execration or contempt is simply to 
cx'pect a moral impossibilit3\ 

But if anything like a minute ivvehitiou of 
a man’s life tlirougli a bicvgrapliical medium 
be neither g(*nera11y attainable nor even desir- 
able, it do(‘s not lollow that the impression 
h*ft by a man’s self- painted portrait, the record 
of liis life from his own point of view, must 
necessarily leave an unveracious impression be- 
hind it. What David said in his haste no 
nuiii is not an inveterate cynic will repeat 
at his h'i.Niire. ’Die man who sits down to 
write hii f)wn biography is not likely to be 
less Inithful than liis iieiglibours ; and he is 
probably incited to his task by the reflection that 
an accurate record of his career, written by the 
one man to whom absolute accuracy is possible* 
will redound to his honour. The parenthetical 
clause in the hist sentence is important. Whether 
a man will tell the wliole truth about himself 
may be questionable ; but it is unquestionable 
that he is tlie only person wlio knows it and 
can tell it. Many a word or action which, as 
recorded by the best-informed biographer — who 
necessarily writes from the* outside— seems per- 
fectly inexplicable, would in the pages of an 
autobiography lose its mystery by revealing 
itself in its relation to some obscure side of the 
writer’s character; and even if his explanation 
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w^re not in itself satisfactory, it coul<l not fail 
to supply invaluable materials for an explanation 
of OLir own. We may even suspect that it is not 
the true explanation ; but the mere fact that Llie 
antobiographer wishes us to accept it as true 
is a real help to an understcinding of liis character 
and motives. 

Ah a matter of fact, the secrets of personality 
cannot be kept^ and a man’s nature betrays itself 
without his knowledge of the betrayal. The 
trutli is suggested by words from which truth 
is absent ; the writer, though consciously false, 
reveals himself unconsciously ; and if we lose tlje 
real man at one point we catch him at another. 
Perhaps wo are more likely to catch him in auto- 
biography than in any other form of written 
utterance. There is occasionally something in- 
to.vicating in the act of writing about one’s stdf. 
There is no surer means of knowing a man 
than getting him to talk about something in 
which lie is supremely interested, and the 
autobiographer has a theme which is absorbing 
enough to carry him out of liimseU, and make 
him forget all his favourite tricks and affectations 
and reserves. 

Oddly enough, there seems to be some self- 
revealing magic in the mere use of the first per- 
! soiial pronoun, even by a writer who does not. 
iiiteml to make any confession. The novelist 
wlio a<lopts the autobiographical form often seems 
to be HO dominated by the foi'iii that lie uncon- 
schnir^ly produces a story wdiicli is aulobiogra« 
phical in substance also. Oliailotte Bronte and 
(diaries Dickens each wrote one novel in whicli 
the principal character- “ the heroine in one case, 
tlic hero in another— is also the narrator; aiul 
Jane K\jre and linv'ui (bppcrjield are the most 
intensely and recognisably personal books wliich 
tbeir authors have left behind them. Dickens 
wus doubtless well aware wdiat he was about, 
for a man cannot tcdl the story of his youth 
wilhoui being conscious of the fact; but Jane 
Eijre pi’oves conclusively that a woman can paint 
her own portrait and never recognise a likeness 
obvious to all the worhl. In answer to a state- 
ineiit that in her famous heroine she had repre- 
sented herself, (Jluiilotte Bronte declarctl that 
’Jane was like her ‘only in being litlle ami plain.’ 
That slie believ 'd what slie said is certain ; ami 
it is equally certain tliat she never made a more 
egregious mistake. The pictures of Charlotte 
Bronte painted by Mrs Ca^kell and Mr Augustine 
Birrell are so good that by their help we arc 
enabled to see that the picture of Kochester's 
governess has more of intimate and interpretative 
vraisemblance than any one of them. Shirli'y was 
‘she,’ Lucy Snowe was ‘she,’ but Jane Lyre was 
* 1 and the pronoun bad such potency that, 
all unwittingly to herself, the features of tin* 
real 1 were traced one by one on the tiny scraps 
of paper. 

There are probably some very sensible people 
by whom this last speculation will be scouted 
as fanciful. Let it be so : perhaps that is the 
beauty of it. If wo could never be fanciful, life 
would not be w'ortli living ; but whatever amount 
of fancy there may be in this or that speculation 
about autobiography, the charm of autobiography 
itself is a solid and" a delightful fact. The hypo- 
thetical collection pleaded for on an earlier page 
would be a treasure-house of humour and pathos. 


of adventure and meditation, of jubilant boast 
and penitent confession, of splendid, strange, or 
j^rotesqne curiosities of life from the well-trodden 
liigliways and the obscure byways of human expe- 
rience. It lias been said that the best books 
are tlie books which take us into the best com- 
])any ; but then men’s opinions concerning good 
company are perplexingly mixed. One thing, 
Innvevor, may be said with more of emphatic 
dogmatism than is generally allowable, that it a 
man cannot find pleasui’e in the companionship 
of a devout saint like Augustine, or a vivacious 
scamp like Ollini ; a sentimentalist like Rous- 
seau, or a matter-of-fact man like Cobbelt ; a 
pusliing bookseller like Lackington, or a gentle 
book-writer like Leigh Hunt; a dreaming De 
(Juincey, or a wide-awake Franklin ; a philoso- 
phical aristocrat like Lord Herbert of Cherbiiry, 
or a pleasantly egotistic shepherd like James 
Hogg—jf, having a taste for theology, he has no 
deligiit in Jolm Bnnyan, (jcoi*ge Fox, Francis 
William Newman, or his more illustrious brother, 
or, being a lover of feminine society, is blind 
In the varied attractions of Madame D’Arblay, 
Harriet Martinean, or Mary Howitt— he may fce 
given up at once ns a ho]x*lcsHly unsocial person, 
tit only for an uninliabitL'd <‘irclc- thongli, unfor- 
tnnatelv, tliere is none— in Dante’s Inferno, 


j NEST-BFILDINO IN CAPTIVITY. 

Many of us, borne time in our lives, have taken 
an old bird’s nest in our hands and admired the 
wonderful struct nve, the neatness and care with 
which the inside has liecu linished, whether it 
be the nest of a thrush, so carefully lined with 
manure, and smoothed olf with the art of a 
well-taught modellei’ ; or maybe the lovely lining 
wdiich we find in a robin’s nest or some of the 
finches ; but we have few actual chances of seeing 
those miniature homes put t.ogether, unless they 
are built in captivity, under which circumstances 
the art of ueHt-biiilding becomes most interesting 
to a careful watdier. 

Let US take, for instance, canaries. A pair of 
tliese birds in their second season’s building — by 
winch time they have perfected thoroughly tlie 
art, Hn])f>OHing they are supplied with a suitable 
box and materials for the piir[) 0 .se — commence first 
of all \)\ filling the box witli the rougher pieces 
of mof'.s, after 'vliich the hen hops into the middle 
of it, and sitting down, begins to turn round 
and louiid ; by this process the inside of the nest 
is formed. If tliey find it full enougli, more 
moss is brought, and tlie process repeated until 
it is to the satisfaction of the hen. After this, 
the delicate part of lining the nest is commenced, 
the hen sitting in the nest while tlie cock supplies 
her with hair, which he first prepares in the 
following manner. After nicking up a small 
bunch of hair wliich lie holds across the middle, 
he flies upon th(^ perch and knocks it from side 
to side against the perch, to shake all loose pieces 
out ; after which he holds the wisp or uiiiich 
of hair on the. perch with his foot, at the same 
time drawing his beak up it with a twisting 
motion. This is repeated until it becomes some- 
what woven together, and is then presented to the 
hen, which she carefully takes and places in the 
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moss, one piece after another, until a smooth 
lining is the result. At this point she allows her 
husband to enter the nest, which they keep doing 
in turns, witli a great deal of ex<‘itement and soft 
twittering, continually turnmg round and round 
,to finish it off in a workman-like mniiiiei*. 

OanarieH, wlieii both are yonag, oiten make 
W)me very radical mistakes with iheir first nest, 
either by using far too much material or not 
enough. One pair we watched tilled the box 
completely full ; *"0 they w(‘ro supplied with 
more material, whiih they at once began juliiig 
up on the to]) of the box until it rose two and 
a half inclie^« above the edge, hi lln' middle of 
this they made the nest, not only u.^ing moss and 
hair, but every feather and odd hit they could 
find. At the einl <n' the season they built a 
second nest, which showetl they had learned 
something by fmaier e.\peri<‘in*e, tliis nest being 
composed ot sullicient mattaial and no more, 
answering tlie purpose in every way, with about 
half the e.\})endiliir<' of labour use<l in their 
first attein})t. ..Again, it is very interesting to 
watch them under the condition of having 
unsuitable materials to build wdl.h, ami under 
these condition- they iioint a moral to ns by 
d<»ing their best under the worst circumstances. 
To one j)air of birds which had bred three 
seasons 1 gave a nesting-box so small that the 
hen could not possible sit in it ; how’ever, this 
only culled forth special effort and thouglit ; and 
after filling the box, they gTinliially extended 
the sides of tlie nest, a little at a time, as it ro.><‘ 
above the edg(* of the box, until the circum- 
ference was large enough to alhnv of th-* insifle 
being forine<l. 

One pair wliich were I'aged together hist year 
could never agr- e as to winch liox they sluiuld 
build ill, having a choice of two. The hen 
decided on one, the cock on tin* other, so they 
both began building on their own account until 
all the material was used. Then llie worst of 
the (pianvl began, While tint hen was down 
feeding, the cock would go ami feteb the mos.s 
out of her box to pul in his owni ; and so roc 
many despei-ab* figlits being the n^siilt. 
After tliiec days of Ibis unlinpjiy state of married 
life, 1 rem"Yed one box, and gave them some 
fresh moss ; aftei* which they built a very nice 

nest, and reared a famdy of three, in p<‘ifect 
love and concord wdlli each other. 

It has alsvays been my Indnt with the >oung 
birds, when old enough to leave their nioUier, 
to take them from the cage and turn them louse 
in the aviarx, much amuseim-nt being obtained 
by watebing them in thcii- games, for, like 
ctiihlren, they not only plax games in their way, 
but play at keeping liouse, which 1 saw them do 
as follows. Two young birds took possession of 
an empty box ; and after a deal of twittering 
and hopjdng in and out, tlioy began flying down 
and picking up feathers or any bits tlie> could 
find and taking them into the box. After this 
had been going on for about Icn minutes, another 
young one without being asked came and joined 
lii the game, but w as rudely buffeted away ; and, 
doubt in a little petty spile,, he kept ^oing 
time the other two tleil down, and tiirew 
all they had put in, wdiicli ended in them 
flying him round and round the aviary until 
were all (]uite exhausted.. 


1 have an old cock canary that has never been 
blessed with children, yet, for the sake of his 
splendid disposition, is kept loose in the aviary, 
and spends the entire summer in pliilanthiopic 
w'ork ; that is, he ni.akes it his duly to look after 
the young ones as they are turned loose in the 
aviary, feeds them as their ow’ii mother w^oiild, 

I and lias often stopped them (|iiarrelling, by 
giving them a sharp Idoxv or tw'o,with his wings. 
Often have w’e seen him on the floor wdtli five 
or six young ones round him, all clamouring to 
I be fed. Nothing daunted, at it he goes, dropping 
food first dow'ii one tlir(»at and then another, 
ti-ying his be.-t to .sitisfy all. Many a WT^akly 
one, not learning (piickly to feed himself, w'ould 
have snecuiubed liad it not been for his fatherly 
care ; and when the autumn comes and the 
young ones have growui out of hand, he seems 
<iuite mopish, liih occupaliou being gone. 

Oanaries, like buman beings, vary x’cry much 
I in tdiaractcr, some coeks being so iiidifl'ej’ent and 
I idle that they w'ill iet the lien do all the wVnk 
I of buibliiig and i earing, wdiile the^ themselves 
j sit and plume their leathers. Others, again, are 
I ]>erfect gentlemen in tlicir mannei's, wanting on 
the ben with u ^inet cuuitesN, ainl seeing that 
I all she requires is at once brought to her. Again, 

: the hens vary in dispLKition, some hens behaving 
j ill a quiet iiuKlest way, attending to tlieir young 
I oneft with regularitx ; wdiibt others ai’C in a 
; ton stall I .'-tatc of chatter witli tlicir husbands, 

I jieckiiig anti arguing wdth them every time they 
1 go near. Thus we see that these little birds 
I have theii tills and domestic (|uan'e]s, not unlike 
oiii’.scdves. 


ON THK WINt^S OF THE WIND. 

DtAii idle summer winds tbal .sol'lly blow 
Acioie.'^ lo)», 

I love iv maid, and fain would have liei kuow' 

Sweet tliougiits of me. 

So let iu<* fettei }oii witli sti'ong desiic 
Fui my ln'liest, 

Then your way, and light ii lovuijj; tiic 
Willi in her lu’casr. 

Oo, munuiu thioni.ih tlie [>ine*treeSj soft and low\ 

In liioiunfiil tone, 

rntii die sighs then whis])cr , ‘Thiis in woe 
lb' walks lie ’ 

Oo. dash her lattiee with the sea's sail teais, 

Nor fvei lest 

Ontil -lie wee|)s -then wliisper: 'So do fears 
Assail his In east.’ 

Ot>, shake the heatlier blooins, and make them ring 
Each rosy hell 

Tiitil she laimlis then whisper: ‘They but sing, 

He loves thee well/' ' 

<to, waft the souml, if marriage church-bell rings 
A glad refrain, 

Then— if she si»eak.s oh, l>ear it on your wings 
To me again ! 

FisonoKA Ukll. 

Piinted and Published by AV. & H. OhamMKis, Limited, 
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SOME LONDON BARKS. 

Fkw spots art* ileart'r to tin* lieart ol' llu* Loiidouci* 
than liis Parks, wliicli liavt* hot'ii litly callod tlic 
‘lungs’ of till* givat tiudropolis. Jakt* most 
huniau in.stitutioiis, they havt* liad tlioir vicissi- 
tudes, at one time taskiug iii the suiishiue of 
popular favtiiir, at another tinding tliemselves 
relegated to the ciiill sliath'S of neglect Hut 
ever since the Kesloration, one or ollu*r of tlie 
Parks has been the resort of Londoners of all 
classes. The history of the Parks ma\ lx* truly 
said to be the history of the amus(*ments and the 
fashions of our ancestors foi several centuries. 

Hyde Park o\v(‘s its origin to TIenry VIII., who, 
at the dissolution of the monasteries, wishing, 
no doubt, to extend his hunting-grounds, ob- 
tained the manor of Hyle from tlie Abbot of 
We.slminstei’ and the monks, who for man\ 
CA'uturies had remained in undislurlxxl posses- 
sion of its silvan glades. The tirst kt‘ep(‘r was 
one George Rop(*r, a])])ointed by Kduard VI., 
at a salary of sixpence a day, and many per- 
ipiisites, no doubt. \Vith the.se roNal chases, 
however^ we are not much concerned. Kli/abeth 
reviewed her ‘ Pensioneis’ there, all ‘well ap- 
pointed in armour on horseback, and armyed 
in green clolli and wdiite ’ the lirsl of a long 
succession of revii*w^s in Hyde Park, (diaries 1. 
opened it as a public i)h*asure-ground. Races 
and other amusements took [ilace there ; and 
Shirley the dramatist tells us how the cuckoo 
and nightingale sang there, and milkmaids pli(‘d 
a busy trade. In the troublous times of the 
civil wmrs the Park witnessed Fairfax and his 
army marching through it three dee]), eaeh man 
with a laurel branch in his hat, on their way 
to the city. The lU'Xt y(‘ar, (^ilom*! Lambert 
encamped there ; and in 1649 Cromwell reviewed 
his Ironsides in tin* siime place. 

In 1652 the House of (Jominona resolved t-o 
sell the Park for re^ady-monev in three lots, 
which was accordingly done. Evelyn, in liis 
Diary for April 1653, tells us how' he ‘went 
to take the aire in Hide Park, wdiere every 


coach was made to ])ay a shilling, and horse 
six])cnc(‘, 1>\ tin* sordid fellow who had imrchas’d 
it of the Stale, as they W'crc called.’ The inerri- 
ment of Hyde Paik was not totally eclipsed 
during the Comnnmw'ealth. May-da> 1654, as w'e 
learn from a lettei* of that lime, must have been 
(iieerful, as many as lifleen liuinlred coaches being 
there with their contingeiils of fair w'omen and 
brave men, and when ‘niy Lord Protector’s 
coach came into tin* Parke with Col: Iiigoldshy 
and my Lord’s daiighleis (three of tliein all in 
gr(‘eiie-a), the coa(‘ln‘s and horses tlocked about 
them like some miracle.’ Gn that day- tin* Park 
belonging to a jirivale owuier - each I'.oaeh had to 
pay 2s. 6d. \A'e also hear that this s<ame, day 
■ w'as more observed by ]>eo])le going a«maying 
than for di\(Ts years jiast - ‘many hundreds of 
coaches and gallant^ in attire, but most, shameful 
powal(‘r’d hair men and ])ainted and spotted 
w^omen.’ In .spite of the Puritans, however, this 
I fashionahh* throng seems to have enjoyed tlie 
! huiiing-mateh betwax'U Cornish gentlemen, fifty 
a side, which took ))laci‘ on that occasion. 

At the Ih'stovatiou, Hyde Park became the 
most fasbhaiable reiide/voiis of the towui. The 
‘Ring’ or ‘i'oui’ w'as then the centre of attrac- 
tion, and round thi.s ojieii .‘^jiaci*, surrounded by 
trees, the ridei’s and drivers circled. Samuel 
Pepys often ni< ntions the Park— wiiich seems to 
have had a great attraction for him— and minutely 
t(‘lls us of his smart suit of clothes obtained for 
a ride there, and how' nervous he felt in tliem ; 
or, again, how' aslianuxl he felt of being seen in a 
liackiiev coach, and of bis great joy in driving a 
carnage, all his own ' The world of his day dined 
in the afternoon, and tlieii w'eiit to the ])lay, after- 
wards taking a drive in the Park, and finally 
returning home losupjier. ‘ Every one, therefore,* 
says De Urammont, ‘w4io had either 8])arkliiig 
eyes or a splendid equijiage constantly repaired 
thither ; ami tin* king seemed jileased with the 
place.’ On lhe*25t]j of April 1669, Pepys tells 
us he look his w'ife to the Lodge, ‘and there in 
our coach eat a cheese-cake and drank a tankard 
of milk.’ 
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We now enter on the era of niviewt^ in the sights was a mimic battle of Trafalgar on the 
Park. Tn these, the early days of a standing StTpentine. 

army, Charles reviewed his (iuards in honour And now that the story of Hyde Park has 
of the ambassadors of the Sultan of Morocco in been brought down to our own i)rosaic times, 
1682. William III. Indd many reviews tliere, there is little more to be said about it. In 


and from that time until this the praetiee has 
continued, lo IGDr), lunduiey c’aiTiagt*B were uo 


1820 chairs were first, iiitroduct^d ; and two years 
afterwards tlie Achilles Statue was set up in 


.wi.uiuuu. . . ... honow of the Duke of Wellington. Spare does 

longer iK'niJilh’d in the Park, a regulation winch ^ 

, II 1 1) 1 not iiernut more than a bare mention oi tlie 

M,ll , s KO-Kl. Iby. IVk was .non- Kvl.il, ition ol 1851 , a...! of tl.o (Vystal 

faj.l..o„a)...- ... ll..- n-ign of Ann.-, afU-i-wanla removed 


w’hen largr c]janot> a])j 
drawui by lialf a dn/rii M 


, ,1 vivvivvi (.11^1 V, I 

jorai'ni 10)011 the scene ^ ^ i i 

, ,, ■ . 1 XT 4i toS^denbanl. 

1,„.MS. IVowtl.e K.-nRinslon fJ, miens 


can hardlv be said to 


long l)enod of duels begins fn 1 71 2 a duel was | 

hmglit in the Pai k lM‘t ween the Duke ot Hamilton I comparatively recent date they were in 


and Lord Mohun, in wliich )>oth lost tlieii lives 
During tlu* Jacobiti' commotion in 171.''), a »'am]» 
was formed there. Among tli*- disadvantages f)f 


a wild stat<‘, and foxes might Ijave been seen 
tlier(‘ at tlie close of the last cmitury. At first, 
lh(‘ Cardens consisted of about twauity-six acres. 


the Park at tliis limr wtoe tin* baflnes.’^ oj 1 he , Anne tmlarged tliem, foid Ciua*n (Caroline 

roads througli it, its dusi, Ms im'Hieient bglUiug many as tliree liundred a('i\s. 

at niglit, and tlie fie<|uent robberies wdin h, as a| The two sister-] Jarks- St , lames’s, and the one 
ueceRsary eonsennence, ensued. Kveii as l.itt* as | stretching along a portion of Pn'catlilly called 
1749, Horace Walpole, returning ucn»ss tin* Park ; the Mtreen’ I’ark- have witnessed many changes 
from Holland House, liad his carnage Btop]»ed bv > lortunes. ih'love the Ih‘st oral ion, tint (|reen 

two hiRliwovim-o. g.u-oi. ('.mdii..- took .i groat j "-w it.-roly .. lorg.- i..oc(- of m.-mlow-ki.c , 

jntwst ii. tko ]Vk, aitd ,1, ,R to l..-r wo ow.- tlw | ,,,,, 

Sr.oi1)oiitinc, lorn.od l.y d.viming tl.o aiflor.-iit pools j l.y (,»nooii Carolnio. wlio built a Pavilion 

then existing, ami enlarging the little W(*>tl)<.urne | there, rndi'r Cecege TT. it w^as utilised 

brook. Crickt‘t, wdiieh was becoming a ])opuhiv I tor i(‘Vii*ws of small bodies oi troops. In J749, 

pastiun^ under Ceorgf* IT., was ]»laved in the at the close of the war of the S])anisli Suc- 

Park, and accidents wviv? numerous. At this cession, a grand tele was held Ihiuc, a ‘Doric’ 
time, ton, fashion transferriHl its ailed i«)ns from '^leiiqile erected, and fireworks blazed at 

the ‘ftiiig’ b. Uott.n Row, tl.o old road to (ho Ib'^-moR w.-.v not ..i.co..,..,<m tho lark; 

, 1 V. tw . , 1 - 1 1 1 1 1 and a duel was fought there, lu wd, between 

TOhnrl. oi Ko..R...gto,. y .,0 . had boo,. ... ,oh ^o.-d Ligoni. r a,.d AbU ri (bo .oot, wbio.h oroatod 

improvod by W.lham III., who had cai.sod ,1 to g^.a! soiisat . 01 . at tho I.... 0 . A few years 
be lit with a continuous row of lamps at night, M, range as it may sisuu ti* us of the iiresi^nt- 

During the Cordon fliols, the military Aveie J;iy^ the Creiai !\irk lieeame a fashionable prome- 
encampt'd in Hyde Park to tin* tune of ten nade in tin* evening, whi'ii, after dinner, the 
I thousand men, wdiich caused .some jealousy of ! g:iy worhl assembh^d llnvf* iii lull dress, Then 

! soldiers in general in the popular mind. ; the view, stretching away over tlie Ihanies to 

i In the days of the Krencli ['{^‘Vfjlulnm, when i ^ be Surrey II ids, must have bf*en very lK*anliful. 

England wa^ foaring an i..va,sio,. of hor ohoros, I T''-;' .'n .-".'V” "‘t 

^ , .1 p i i; 1 ' l\ 1 nrk lasted till tlie early > ears ol the jnvsent 

Hydo Park .saw tho tn.st of long s<-...-.s -f I ^i,,, 

Volunteer iwiow.s, inangnratod on tho 4tl. ol , j,,,, ,, ^,,(3 

July n99, \vlien Uie new n-miits ])af.sed beton* ; ,Ye,ik of iashion. Tlie Cn eii IVrk witnessed 

George III. Robberies liy thi^ time were b w | another great fete in 1814, wlien a ‘Temple* and 

and far between; and the last duel in ttie j other (*•! - dous so )r. l.»ve(l in that ]>seudo-classic 

Park took ]>laco in 1817. During the .severe age funned the more serious jiart of the aiinise- 

winteT *3 of thoi^e days, .skating on the Serpen- nient^ which included a fair (as in Hyde Park), 

tine was much lu vogm*. and gathmvd n mucli which did no small damage to the appearance 

r 1 ■ II 14.1 , I of the grass. In 1842 its modern torm >vas 

more M.ion.thte .-rttonda,.,.- than at proaont. 

In 1814 a n.tn.hor of hootl.R w-.-o oro.:ted on waU-.-works, wt.k l. stood on Oonstitu- 

the ice, and couiitry-dauce.s and Scotcli nrls 

were executed by the skater-s. ’^fhe year 1814 A much more illustrious history belong to 
was an important one in the history of the the Hvin Park of St. Jameis’s. Once the lands 
Park. In Ajiril, Louis XVITT. passed tlirongh belonging to a Leper Hospital, they were formed 
it' on bis way to Pari.*^, t© ascend the throne of by H>‘nry VTll. into a lark. He also bnpt St 
Ms fathers ; and the same vo.ar saw the visit Palace, and obtained from the Amxit 

of the fillie-d sovereigns and tlie famous Blucher. ‘ 

^ r 1 XT 1 xt to the Park. James J. kept a kind oi menagerie 
An iinmen»o concourse of pco].].- thronged tl.e indudFng an elephant, canids, 

Pkrk. A large lete was given, and the unmher ^.,ocodi]e.s, and so fortli. Admission to the Pfljrk 
booths and stalls stndehed from Piccadilly ^va.s then probably reserved to the ladies and 
the end of the Serpentine. At nigliL Chinese genthjinen of the court and others in high 
lllilitetns illumined the scene* Among other msition. It was a fa vourit.e walk with Cromwell, 
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where he was often to be seen alone, musing, 
doubtless, on high affairs of state ; and (Jharles J. 
passed tlirongli it on his way to the siiaffold. 
The story of St James’s Park is bound up with 
that of (’’harles IL That ‘merry monarch’ was 
very fond of the Park, sauntering along its 
Jiveiuu^s, fcMHling the wild-fowl, chatting to th(‘ 
benuties of the court, or ])laying a game at 
Pall Mall : none of tliose came amiss to him. 
The different spi'ings and pools wei‘e united in 
one- large slieet of water, and trt^(*H were planted 
round tlie ])ond called after ‘ l^'air Rosamond ’ 
-a favourite spot for lovers’ meetings. A new 
wall was formed, owr fourfeen hundred feet 
long, and the new canal was sIocIvimI wilb wild- 
fowl of all kinds. From HJGO to IRTO as much 
as ,£24(), 18s. w.is ])fud for oatmeal, tai'es, homp- 
se(‘d, and so on, tor the ‘ hirdt's and fowles in 
the Park.’ Other jiaynients, too, were made ‘for 
IHi for the cormorant,’ which l>inl, lo pidge 
i»y its name, wa-s doubtless blessed with a good 
ap])etJte. A ^)elican, <alled by Fvelyn ‘a melan- 
<’iioly Avahu'-fou 1,’ might also have been seiui 
there, togetlnu’ with (iluinea goals, Aralhan sheoji, 
roebucks and red-deer. The larger sort of foreign 
birds jirohahly had their cages situated along the 
walk, whicli is still called ‘ Birdcage.’ The orna- 
imailal water was much used for skating in the 
winter. Pejiys in liis entry for Decern lier 1062 
tells ns how he went ‘over the Parke, wliere 
1, tirM> in my life, it being a great frost, did 
see pcojile sliding with their skeates, which is 
a very ] in*, tty art.’ 

Thi‘, Mall soon hecanu^ a fashionable walk 
by day as widl as by night. Privat-e halls and 
evening partic's W(U’e thtui rare, so that the upper 
classes took their aimisiuuent in a less exclusive 
way than at jiresent. There, from t-W(‘lve till 
two, and again at seven, the l>eaux and helh‘s 
of those da>s, in all the Arcadian siinjilicity of 
tlnur Watteau costumes, paraded about 1730, 
and still later, exchanged the simplicity of she])- 
herds and shepherdesses for the monstrous garbs 
borrowed from abroad and ycle]>t ‘Macaroni.’ 
Camjis W(‘re formed in St James’s Park in 
1730, anti again during lh(‘ (fordon Riots. Xtw 
tlie S]u*ing (hardens, which now, thickly covered 
with bouses, still hear the eiui^ty title, was ludd 
a Milk Fair, r -licH of whicb, in the shape of 
divers cows, may he seen there at the pre.sent 
<la>. At the, closti m)' the last century tlie ‘Mall’ 
and St James’s Park generally lost the high 
position they liad held in the favour of tin* 
world of fashion. At this time they were still 
]io]>ular, and the tradespeople and citizens on 
Sundays flocked there in large numhers. (b-adu- 
ally, however, IxJli Parks have hec,omc more, or 
less deserted save by nurses and their (diarges, 
and the ‘classes’ as well as the ‘niass<'s’ seem 
to }>i‘efe,r Hyde P.uk. 

Little remains to he said. In 1786 a mad- 
woman, named Margaret Nicholson, attempted 
to kill (leorge 111.; and on another occasion, 
<k)lonel TVs]>ard’s plot to kill the, same kitig by 
firing oil: a large gun on tlie Parade in the 
Park was discovered in time, and its antlior 
hanged. The once romantic spot, ‘Rosamond’s 
Poud is at present identified with fbe ‘Guards’ 
tvcbd Wellin^on Rarraoks ; and Buckingham 
Palace stands on the sile of the once famous 
MulWry Gardens, formed by James I. in bis 
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laudable desii-e to jiroinote tlui production of 
silk in Phigland. In 1827 Ht James’s Park, Was 
altered to the shape and form which in the 
main if bears at the present day. 
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riTAPTEll XXIV. — AN HOUR OF TRIUMPH. 

At Petherton, during all that fearful time, how 
closely IVyche followed the march f)f (*vents ; 
how carefully she reckoned tlie chances of war ; 
liow eagerly she watched fhc slow advance of the 
relieving force up tlie Nile to Dongohi and across 
thedeseit to Abu Klea and Metanmeh ! Early 
in the morning, before even Diiniare.sq came down 
to his Spartan breakfast,, Psyche was already 
scanning with anxious eyes the Tini<s or News 
she hardly held in her trembling fingers. When 
Pa]>a went out on the doMns for his mid-day 
walk, l^syche brought forth the big Atlas from 
the study shelf, and, pen in hand, jiounced down, 
all eagerness, on those strange unknown names, 
living for herself with miinito care the exact spot 
where Wolsele}^ had last ajrived, or the utmost 
point on the wide Idank ol sand yet reached by 
Stewait with his desiui advance-guard. Here 
they camped hist night : there they go to-morrow. 
Love had turned the ])ink-ainl-white maiden 
unawares into an amateur tactician of the first 
water. She read with more than military fervour 
the latest view^s of distinguished authorities ns to 
the cliances of the (Jamel (kups; the conflicting 
opinions of n(‘wspaper scribes as to the tactical 
value of Bere.sford s Naval Brigade. General Mait- 
land himself could not liave been more eager aa 
to the possible merits of tlie mounted infantry ; 
the very AVar Oflice could hardly have been more 
exidfed ivlicn I he van of the relief jiarty arrived 
at ( lakdnh 

Ami all this in the silence of her own heart ! 
For Psyche did not dare to confide in any one. 
Wlien she heard Papa’s footstep on the gravel 
path outside, or Ida Mansel’s voice by the garden 
gate, the Atlas was hurriedly thrust back into 
its ]dace on the shelf, the J)<nly Nens was care- 
fully foldetl away in the rack by tlie fireplace, 
Ihe tears vvere liastily brushed from those clouded 
eye.s, and the poor self-restrained girl came back 
at one bound fifuii Kbartoum or Dongola to 
Petherton Kjiiscopi, No one but herself knew 
with what anxiety she followed every move in 
that terrible and protracted game ; no one but 
herficlf knexv liow often, a.s she gazed at that 
hopeless map with its impassable stretches of 
desert sand and its long (-urves of intenninahle 
Nile, names and places faded suddenly from her 
failing eyes, and a vast blank alone rose up 
visible before her — a mingled blank of despair 
and blindness. 

Now and again, to be sure, there were gleams 
of hope. It was not all pure unmixed despond- 
ency. On New Year’s day, foi* example, came a 
me-ssage, a glorious message from Gordon to the 
relieving force; ‘Khartoum all riglit on the 
14th of Decern Itfjr.’ A fortnight ago, then, Psyche 
thought tvith a thrill, Liiinell was safe ; but; ah, 
how many things may happen in a fortnight! 
Yet even so, that cheery, message, deepatchea by 
a brave man in stifled despair, brightened up her : 
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New Year not a little. For a full week after- 
her eight never siuUlenly failed her lui- 
aw^ares ; she walked with a finm'r and a fi'eer 
tread ; there was still hope, fur Stewart’s force 
was now well on the way fur Metanineh. Then 
Came the flicker of victory at the Aha Klea 
wells -why, now they weie id moat at the gates 
of Khartoum, flow very sliort a distance it 
looked on the map. Psyidie measured it care- 
fully by the scale of miles with a ]>in and some 
thread ; her Jieaj’t .^^aidc witliiii Ijci- when she 
t found the result : Il(»\v juany days’ journey, 
how many day.'^’ journey, if one came to look at 
it hy that sterner method 

On the ii;2d, ajiothor message ariived from 
Gordon: Mvhartoiim all riglit. Oouhl hold out 
for years.' Her heaft Itoinided with joy within 
her as she i*ead. All would yet be well — and 
Linuell would cume home again. 

When Linuell came Imme, she wunild tell him 
all. She could stand it no longer, this misery 
of misinterpretation. She would ask her fathei* 
to release her from liei' promise, that horrible 
promise that liad wroimlit so much harm. She 
would fling herself fn^eiy, for all her pride*, on 
her painter’s neek, and with tears and entreaties 
beg liim to forgive, lier. A I)iniiarc8<i as she 
was, slie would beg him to forgive lier. 

The end of Jaiuiavy, though full of sn.spen.se, 
was indeed a hajipy time in anticijuilion for 
Psyche. Everything was going on ho well at the 
front. The relief of Khartoum was now nil hut 
accomplished. Day after day (ame brighter news, 
Oordoils four steaiuor.s, sent down the Nile to 
assist Wolseley, liad united with tlic c.vpeditioiiary 
force at M(‘tamnch. Then all was still .safe in 
the beleaguered city. Sir Charle.s Wilson Inal 
started for Kliartoum ; in three days more tlic 
siege would be rai.se<l — tlie siege would be laised, 
auu Linnell would bo free again ! ’Plie whole 
world of England had its eyes lixisl during that 
jicriod of suspense on one man alone ; to Psyeli(‘, 
too, there was bnt one man in all Khartoum, 
ami that man was -not Gordon, bnt the Special 
Artist of the Vortv-Crmjon newspaper. 

On a Wednesday aftei iioon toward.s tlie end of 
the month, Ida Slansel stopped with her pony- 
carriage in front of the Anvu’.s Ne.st gate, and 
Cailcd out to Payeln*, who wa.s biusy in the 
drawing-room, to come in with her that iiiinuh*. 
to Melbury. 

Psycho Hung down luu* needlework at oiu'c. 
Melbury was tlie ueare.st country town, and slie 
wa.s delighted indeed to have sucli a clmiice ; for 
the evening pape/'s could be )r)ught at I^Ielbury. 
Every hour was of breath lo-ss importauei* now: 
nobody knew how soon tidings might arrive of 
the relief of Kliartoum. Slie would buy a Pall 
Mall or a St at Melbury : she would g(*t 

the latest nows, tliat way, twelve hours earlier. 
Bo she hurried on her liat and jacket anyhow, 
rushed out in hasbi to Ida. 
it was a lovely afteruuun, and the sun was 
ahining. Such a January day, P.syche scarcely 
remembered. The liedgerows were bright with 
hips and Imw’s ; the featlicry streamers of tlie 
clomatis, or old-mau’s beard, as village children 
it, festooned the bare boughs witli tlu^ir 
:!;^liowertlike fluffiuestii; the chirping of robias from 
I' the shelter of the holly-hushes made her almost 
- forget it was the depth of winkr. Rooks cawed 


from the rookeiy in cheerful content ; young 
lambs already bleated from the pasture-land. 
Everything spoke of spring and hope. And 
Psyche’s heart wa.s glad within her; for had not 
England scut out help to lier ])ainter? Was not 
an army well on its way, all to bring her lover 
back to her at Pethertou ? 

For the very lir^-t time, as they drove along 
through the brisk clear air, Psyche ventured to 
broach tlie subject that lay nearest her heart to 
Ida Mau-sel. ‘ Do yon think,’ she asked timidly, 
\vith a deep blush, ‘there’s any chance — might 
hear to-day- -that the> ’ve relieved Khartoum ? ’ 

I Mrs iMansel a ns in her most oracular Girtonian 
mood. ‘ Perhaps,’ she aii.swered, vaguely, ilicking 
tlie pony’s ear, ‘and perh!ip.s not. lint, for my 
part, it bimpl) surprises me to find how miicn 
importance everybody attaclies the particular 
question whether this one man, Gordon - an 
estimable pei.son, no doubt, in Jns own way, but 
one among ten million- -does or docs not happen 
to get shot in an e>peditiou on wdiich he volun- 
teered, for the express pni po.se of going to shoot 
(‘tiler jvopK*. do my mind, the interest the 
world displays in his fate smacks of pro^illciu^ 
i'^m.’ 

Psju’he, with Iw-r [>oor lieait Huttering within 
lier, was not disposed to contest this abstract 
pio))Ositioii. ‘ P>nt there are so many more 
p(H)ple in Khaituum wdth him !' slio ventured to 
^nterpo.^e, her thoughts all full of one among that 
nameless unlhougliL-ot numbi-j'. 

‘So there are many thousand e.slimahle China- 
men dying oM'iy day in Pekin, 1 believe,’ Mrs 
Mausel answered, witli chilly persistence, *lt 
set'ins to me iiration.d, in a world where hun- 
dreds must die dails, of endless misfojlunes, to 
make so miu h fuss over a few dozen Englishmen 
more or less, who’ve sought their own death over 
yonder in Central Africa.’ 

‘ Peril. }«>iCd leel it more if you >vere pei- 
sorially interested in any one of them,’ ]\sy(dic 
ventured to siigge.st, very tentatively, though her 
heart ini.''g.'ive lier for even trenching so fur on 
the dangiTous (]iu>ti(‘u 

‘That’s just it, you see,’ iMis Manse! replied, 
with philo.s(»i)hn‘ calm, loplrnniig her wliij) in its 
stand carefulh. ‘As it happens, we har> a friend 
out there oiu.sel ve.s, you kiKtw. ^Ir Linnell, you 
remember, lhal nit e young man who \\a.s liere in 
the summer, and who painted join portrait, and 
your faMi- r’s too, Ir.s gone out to Khartoum; 
and you {(‘collect lie’s ;i very old chum indeed of 
R(*ginald’s. Pegimihrs veiy much concerned at 
times about liim Put wJiat 1 say is, if wa who 
have ac(juaintance.s actually in danger tlierc don’t 
make any uniieccssaiy noise or fuss about it — 
it we’ix content to look on and watch and wait 
to see what lime am I chance will do for them — 
wliy should all the rest of the world go crying 
ami shrieking ami wringing their handb in wild 
de.spair like a pack of children about Gordon and 
his companions, xvho are the merest names to 
tlicni? War’s an outlet hr our surplus popula- 

iddle ages. 


tion. It r(‘pliiees tlie plagues of the middle ages. 
There are plenty more soldiers where those came 
from.’ 

The tears stood full in Psyche’s eyes, though 
with a violent effort she held them back. But 
she could talk no more about Khartoum after 
that. ‘Mr Linnell, you remember, who painted 
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your portrait,* iiuleed ! As if she could forget ! 
as if she could forget him ! Oli, strange irony 
of accidental coincidence ! How little she knew ! 
How little she understood poor Psyche’s sorrow ! 

They drove on into ]\lelbury in silence almost, 
and up the long High Street, stopping at the 
grocer^ and the wine-merchant’s and the draper’s, 
till at last they reached the one shop in tlie place 
that had now any interest for poor eager Psyche 
— the bookseller’s and news-agent’s. There were 
no placards displayed outside the door as usual. 
Mrs Manscl pulled up tlie pony at the door and 
let Psyche jump out. ‘Have the evening ])apers 
come in 3'^et?’ Psyche asked, trembling. 

‘No, miss,’ the sbopmaii answered, with glib 
unconcern; ‘they’re a little late: behind time 
this evening : but Punch is to hainl if you ’d like 
to look at it.’ 

Psyche took it up in a vague, uncertain, balf- 
drcainy way. Punch for her indeed ' What sar- 
casm ’ What irony ! Of how iiuicli iidere^t to 
her were its jokes and its caricaUires now, with 
Linnell inii)risoned by that mob of fierce fanatic 
blacks in Kliartoiim ! She opened the paper, 
hardly knowing what she did. If. almost fell 
from her hands in her intense ex« iteinent. Oh 
lieavens ! what was this? A terrible joy burst j 
over her as she hxdvcd. The (aitoon was a 
picture of two woallier-slainc<I .soldiers shaking 
hands together amid loud liuz/as and tas.sing-u]> 
of ca[).s, while a body of laithful Egyptian and 
negro allies looked on from behind and shared 
in the univer.sal rejoicing of tlieir deliverer.^. 
Underneath was the .simple legend, ‘At Ij.ist!’ 
Kemote as P.syche lived from the great world of 
men and events, she look in at a gl<ince what the 
picture meant. Love .sliaipem'd her .sense.s to 
read it aright. She recogni.sed even the faces of 
the two leading men. One of them w’us Wil.son ; 
tlie other, Oordon. 

Then all w’as well! Khartoum was relieved! 
The steamers w'ith the {Susse.x regiment on board 
— those steamers whose course she had follow'cd 
so anxiously iniust have run tin' gantlet of tlie j 
Mahdi’s fiiv, and succeeded in forcing their way 
up the Nile to the besieged city. Wilson had i 
thi’own himsell into Khartoum at lust! Audi 
Linnell would now’ come back to England. 

All England was thinking of Oordon that 
night. Psyche Wii.s thinking only of her ailist 
lover. 

She turned, on fire, and laying threepence 
hastily down on the countei-, riished out of thci 
shop w’ith her prieeles.- ticasure in her hands, all 
trembling. At the door, space disappeared for 
a moment before her sw'imming eye.s ; but she 
cared nothing at all for all tliiit, now : what wa.s 
blindness itself, with Liiiiiell safe? She grope<l 
her way, with her precious paper in her Iiand, 
to Ida Maiisel’s pony-trap ; ami in a second, as 
the wave of joy passed through her once more, 
she saw again as distinctly as ever she had seen 

all her life ; for no tonic on earth can equal 
happiness. ‘ Mrs Mansel !’ she cried, ‘he’s safe ! 
he’s safe! They’ve relieved Khartoum, ami 
defeated the Mahdi !’ 

‘Who’s safe?’ Mrs Mansel repeated, half incre- 
dulous. And Psyclie, loo proudly honest to 
answer ‘Gordon,’ replied with a scarcely con- 
scious blush: ‘Why, your friend Mr Linnell! 

I ’m so glad to hear it I ’ 


Ida Mansel took the paper sceptically from the 
girl’s hand. It was tliut all-too histtu’ical number 
of Punch with the famous cartoon, so soon to be 
falsified, re]>resenting the supposed i unction of 
Wilson’s reinforcements with the handful of 
defenders .still left with Oordon ; and as every- 
body now kIlov^^'^, it w^as prepared beforehand, us 
sucli things nuist alw ays nec i^ssarily be prepared, 
in anticipation of the .shortly-expected triumph 
! of that I utile relief party. But neither Psyclie 
I nor lier friend w'as critical enough to reflect, in 
; their wmmaii-like ha.ste, that the drawdng ami the 
l)lo( k must have been ]uit in hand, at the very 
j latest, several hour.'' before the arrival of the last 
I telegi’am.s in that morning’s ])apers. They were 
not critical enough to remember that Punchy with 
all its acknowdedged virtues and excellences, has 
nevei laid any claim of any sort to rank a.s an 
indepemlent purveyor and di.ypersej' of authentic 
intelligence. They accepted the hy])(Uhetical 
aunouncemeiit of the cartoon in good faith a.s so 
much honest comment upon established fact ; 
and they made no doubt iu their own minds that 
in Loudon that evening the news of (Jordon’s 
safety W'as eomimai pi'operty. 

Oh, gl()rioii.<, .^liort- lived, inexpressible delight ! 

I Oh, sudden breaking of tense heart-string.s ! Oh, 

I iii'^tant relief fnan unutterable .suspense ! Psyche 
drove back to IVtln vion be.side herself with joy. 

I Linnell was .sife, and she w’onld see him again. 
She had no fear mov that lie might liave died or 
been killed iliniiig the siege. Some supreme 
internal faith told her jilainly that all w^as w^ell. 
England had w’asted money like water and sacri- 
ficed lives by the thousand in the de.sert, all to 
bring Psyche hack hei ])ainter ; and now, in the 
very hour of the country’s triumph, should any 
.base donbt ihue to obtrude itself on her happy 
mind that all was in vain and tliat her paiukr 
wa.s missing ! No, no, a thou.sand times over, 
no! Not thus ai*e the events of the Cosmos 
oidere<l Psyche hirw he was safe. She knew 
h(‘ would conic back again. 

The robins in the liedge chirjied merrier than 
over as they twH^ drove back in high glee to 
Petliei'ton. '^I'lie sun in the sky shone bright and 
.spring like. The waves on the .sea shimmered 
like diamonds. Everything wais gay and blithe 
and happy. For Idnnell w^as safe, and Psyche 
was herself again. 

And in many an English homo that night, sail 
heart.s w^ero inouining for their loved ones at 
Kliartonm. 

{To he conUuued.) 


HOW THE APJ’LE STANDS TO DAY 

Thk ordinary householder and his w'ife may be 
surprised to know that this old-fashioned and 
ever popular fruit has been and is still causing 
some .'.tir in tlie comnmuity. No doubt the 
ripple it makes is only a small one when com- 
pared with the big circles caused by circum- 
stances ol greater interest to the general public ; 
so that most people will liardly know whether 
Apples fail or •succeed ; or if they do, what effect 
failure or success produces on table or pocket 
The fact that the cultivation of the Apple has 
been allowed to sink into a shamefully neglected 
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condition is conce^d by everybody who has any 
acquaintance with the matter. Nor is this any- 
thing new. It had been written about in the 
gardening papers for very many years ; but as 
A rule — perhaps without exception — the writers 
wei*e mere promulgators ol‘ fads, and the whole 
of them failed, iiiasinucli as the comparative 
Value of varieties wns not certainly known oi- 
clearly defined. Wlieii tlie seasons of ten to a 
do?:en ycaiN ago clonderl ovtU’ agricultural inte- 
rests, the Apple was smitten Id]) and thigh ; and 
hu<l it not been for imported fruit during that 
pei'iod, the apple duni])ljng must inevitably have 
'lallen into desuetude, at le.iNt lor tin* time being. 
Meantime, the British oivliardist began lo rub 
his eyes, and wlien got them snltif'iently 
opened, lie beheld Ids orchards in the possess ion 
of trees, aged, lichen < overi'd, and totally incap- 
able of responding with (xntaiuty to cultural 
treatment. 

But with the return of lietter seasons ap]>le 
trees regained fruitfulness, and in 1883 the crop 
was a good one throughout the country. Tlie j 
opportunity was seized to hold wluit was eaileil I 
an ‘ Apple (longiv-ss ’ <it t’hiswick, in tlie gardems j 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. The result 
was to open still wider the eyes, and to allow fur j 
the entrance of moiv light into tlie minds uf the j 
now a\Nakened pouiologists. A few fa<‘ts wert‘ | 
deduced, which must form tin' basis of intelligent j 
apple-culture in the future. Some thousands oi | 
dishes of' fruit were forwarded to this gathering j 
froni all parts of the United Kingdom ; and the i 
astonishing namber of from fifteen to sixteen ; 
hnudred distinct varieties were thus brought | 
together. Many exhibitors ‘set up’ tifty or more 
sorts, and some from one liundiv<l up to tliii'e 
times that iiumher. 

The evil of cultivating so many varh'ties was 
fairly exhibited when the varieties re^'orniiumded 
for general cultivation by friiit-gi’owers came U> 
be examined. Thu'*, out of the lifteeii hundred 
odd sort% less than one liuudrgd were naun*d as 
worthy of cultivation by four or more peisons. 
About fifty sorts had ten or more recommen- 
dations ; while only about twenty sorts wane 
recommended by thirty .six to one-huudred-and- 
one voters. 

In the Scottish gathering held in lOdinbuigh 
two years lati-r. the results \Nei(> of a natiiie 
almost identical. The leiuarhulile outcome of 
tliis census wauit to sliow that nearly one-aiid-a- 
lialf thousand kinds of ajinles were in cultivation 
throughout ihe country, tlie value of winch as a 
whole was Very sliglil. (b, jmt in another way, 
it showed that many thousands of a])ple trees 
of problematical value were occu])ying ground 
AOd absorbing labour, the place (d‘ which could 
bl, occupied by from twenty to one hundred 
mts in a more valuable manner. 

Another outcome of the ‘ Congres.^ ’ was to 
ftbow that the nomenclature of apples all over 
dfche country was in ajumble of confusion. Very 
foiv collections were altogitlier correctly named, 
Itnd ftome popular sotte were fouiul on ilie tables 
sixteen diirereiit names, 
us if a ml' jmevailed that wIku 
«xtra good cropping sort had as.sertcd itstdf 
l&'yA strict — its name having previously disiip- 
mted-r-a- local designation was ta^cked on to it, 


and distributed from some niirseiy establiahiuent 
as a new tiling altogether. If it had other 
qualities besides that of great fruitfulness, not 
much harm would ensue ; but if the variety was 
lacking in size or llavour, then it followed that 
an extra number of trees of an undesirable nature 
was by this means unwittingly distributed over 
the country. It would also occur - and as a fact 
the occurrence was not unusual — that one might 
order a good variety and succeed in procuring 
one of no worth. 

But perhap.s tlic most rcinarkalile result of 
all was the linal triumph of one ‘stock’ over all 
otliers. The general reader will not of course 
understand what the term stock as a])plied to 
apples means. Nowadays, the almost invariable 
iiietlind of increasing the number of apple trees 
is by budding or grafting tlie si'H required on to 
other trees specially prepareil fur the purpose. 
These latter are technically termed ‘stocks.’ 
Most nf the fruit cxliiblted was accompauiod by 
a card <Mmtaining, vvith other information, the 
kiml of sio.'k on which the tree was grown ; and 
it was foiiial that fruit which had been produced 
by tr<*es on the ‘ Paradise’ stock was, frcmi what- 
ever dmtrict sliown, siipeiior to all others. The 
Baradisv had been long known fur the inikieiice 
it exerted over the scion which \v;is worked on 
it, inasmuch as the trees as^nmed a more dwarf 
and finitfiil liahit ; hut it wa^ now distinctly seen 
that it posse.ssed the equally important ([iialifi- 
cation of inqiroving tlie appearance and increas- 
ing the size ot the fruit. 

In mimeit)us instances, seedling a])ple li'ee.s are 
employed for ‘.stoi’k’ puj‘pt)ses ; and on certain 
kind.4 of soil the.se do very well ; but in the 
criisliing com ]H‘ti lion wliicli L becoming every 
detade muie pronounced, not quantity .so much 
as size and quality will iierloru* become the 
lactois of sui'c.ess. That is so to a great extent 
even now, but not to the degree it mu.sl attabi 
in time t«» C(nm‘. 

'rids and otlu-r ‘ ct»ijgri*s.ses ’ which followed 
neie, liowevc.r, only initial proceeding.^. Some 
occu])iers of orc.nards, and this especially in the 
Holm* Conntie.s, wen' indeed not slow to pul 
into execution j)rocee<lings some of llieiu of au ' 
extieme nature. Moderately healthy trees were 
lieadeil over and regrafted witli the best kinds, 
wliile ibe oUh'r worn-out .-iiibjerts w'ere .^mminarily 
stubbed iij) and destroyed and young plantations 
made in !ln \ .'^tea<l ; and here, and there, through- 
out the count! V tin im|)etus wa.s uiveii lo a more 
intelbgeut system of culture. But the ordinary 
Ib'iiisljer of w-haiever calling is slow^ to move in 
tlie adujdion of any tiling new, and in no (ialliiig 
is this ,so pronounced as in interests couriccted 
wdtli the laud. 

Ill order to a further imj)roved fruit-culture^ 
a Society named the Hrilisli Friut-grower.s’ Ai3so- 
(•iatioii has been and is trying to promulgate 
the knowledge of improved ]>iiuciple.s in fruit- 
groM'ing. Ill t))e winter of 1800 a scheme vva& 
broached to raise twenty thousaml pounds in 
order lo carry out the crusade wdth increa.sed 
vigour and greater elfect. As one result of the 
operations of lliis Society, the Fruiterers’ Com- 
pany of London has been induced to ilescend to 
practical matters ; and last year (1890) there vva» 
instituted a .'^eries of prizes for fruits aiid prO- 
sej'Vfs. At the show of these held in the GuikU 
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hall, it waa palp^ably apparent that the culture | 
of hardy fruits, of which apples were by far the ; 
most conspicuous, is only imperfectly understood. . 
Wliea it is remembered that nearly the whole of j 
the best apples coTiBumed in this countiy are j 
imported from Canada and the northern States , 
of America, it is apparent that there is verge , 
enough for a moie enlightened regime. i 

In the a])ple-growing counties of England, ; 
finer fruit tlian the best of the American can be 
produced ; but it is only liere and there that 
cultivatoi’vS give their trees that amount of atteii- ' 
tiou which enables them to produce fruit of the j 
highest (piality. 

Again, in many parts of Ireland the soil and 
climate are fitted to produce fruit of luaguificent 
quality ; but hardly without e\cepti<m is there 
any attempt to cultivate orcliards, and the fruit 
wliLii ready is often knocked to the giound by 
nu??ins of long poles, instead of being carefully 
gathered, sorted, and marketed. It has been given 
on good aiitliority that the Irish couhl conipcde 
with the men of Kent wdth the highest-Jass : 
apples. 

'fhen ill Scotland, notwithstanding the long- 
remembered saying of Sydney Smith, there are 
m.iny districts where quite as large fruit as is 
common in England cun lie grown. The onlv . 
drawback is the lack of colour, which is so attrac- 
tive in fruit grown under the inilueuce of sunnier 
skies. At the same tune it is noteworthy that 
Scottish I'ruit of the liglit kind, iiitelhgeiitly cul- 
tivated and properly sorteil, cominaiid.s as good a 
price as the onlinary run of American produce, 
and very much better than Continental, wdiich, 
carelessly grow’ii, is no le.^s carelessly put on the i 
market. 

Hut the outlook, it will be seen, becoming' 
still more seriou.'^, wdien it is known that another j 
competitor, who will in a few years iiv<d the ; 
American grower as an iiiqiurter, has sprung up 
in the form of the Aiistialian colonies. Some j 
four years ago consignments of Tasmanian ; 
apples w'ere received in London, and the j 
re.'sults were .so goiienilly gratifying, that the , 
inipoitatioii of ajiples into the nictropoHs during 
April and May is becoming a staph; industry. ; 
The quality and appearance of the Iruil are of tlic 
very highest, clas.s. But more. Tw'u large truit- , 
growing colonies on the Alurray Liver, with the 
most complete irrigation apphaiiccs in the woild, 
are being rapidly <'stablisbed, and before long we 
shall have these also competing lor a share of our 
fruit orders. | 

Under such circumstances it may be questioned ; 
by the man of caution whether it will pay to 
grow apples in this country. The leply to that ' 
must be that it only will wlien made a matter of j 
business. Oiir gardens and orchards are at present 
mostly occupied by trees of next to no use, 
and insteatl ot supplying oni* owui wants, the mass i 
of our apple-supply has to be bought abroail. ! 
We have, in fa<‘t, decided advantages to set against | 
certain drawbacks. The American, for in.stance, 
does not, in the strict .sense of the word, cultivate 
his apples at all. He simply selects a certain few 
good sorts, sets them out in his orchard, and awaits 
1 his crop. The general result arrived at is that 
one season the crops are abnormally large, and 
the trees are so much exhausted in the endeavour 
to mature their crops that the following year is 


spent as a recuperative holiday. Thus, leaviitg 
out altogether the contingencies of spring frost, 
the ravages of caterpillars, «Src., which also have to 
be contended w'ith on this side, there is a constant 
recurrence of seasons w'hen imported apples are 
more or less scarce. Then, with the exception of 
the Newton Jh'pjdn, our islands can produce a 
better quality of fruit than America does ; and 
Continental fruit is in the meantime much 
inferior to oiu’s. 

What W'o have got to Jo in order to make heuJ- 
w’ay is to grow' a very few' vai ieties, and these the 
best ; that is to say, only tlui.se which as trees wdll 
grow rapidly, kee]) lieaJiliy, bear freely, and nia" 
ture fruit of a huge size. Jt ixiipiires a man to 
liavc a special training in order to succeed even 
then. The wiiter is acquainted with jnstances 
where the best kinds were jilanted, and yet, 
through inattention to cultural detail, the price 
of the trees lias not been netted in the course of a 
dozen years 'I'he ‘system known in Franco rus 
‘ petite culture’ has been recommended as a solu- 
tion of the tlilliciilty in this country But the 
circumstances are so very ditferent, that it W'ouUl 
take perlia]>.s two generations to establish it with 
success. The Frenchman has from one genera- 
tion to aiiotlur been bred to the work. It is wdth 
him a second nature, and the results are inar- 
V (‘11 oils. 

Ill (ireat Biilain W'e have to raise from raw 
material the like class of men, and at the best 
it is doubtful if our climate wcmld second biiu 
m securing as good a return foj* his labour. 
Alost exaggerated sLatemonts of the profits 
attainable from iipple-cultuie liavc been put 
before tlie public. Writing fioni expeiionce, 
and keeping w’illiin the sUictest bouiuls, a bush 
apple tree will one year with anotlu^r produce 
iruit to the net value of one shilling and six- 
pence. That may nppear an iiuionsiderable sum ; 
but a bush tree wdicn full growui will not occupy 
more than nine square yards of ground, and an 
acre so planted means fui'ty pounds. 

Stai'ting with one-year old ti'ees, scarcely any 
fiuit should be allowed to term for the first six 
years. The growth of the tree will be much 
mor<; rapid under th(‘se coiidilions, and a fair 
crop may be expected the sixth or seventh season. 
'I'lie ground of course will be much of it under 
general cullivation until the trees are, say, a 
(lozcii years of age, so that there W'ill constantly 
be a return from the ground even when nothing 
is secured oil the apples. In no season should 
! any but a modei’ate crop be taken. Jii extra- 
; fruitful years the ap]»les slionkl be freely thinned 
wlicu quite small, and by this mean.s large fruit 
will be the rule ; while in scarce seasons, w'hicli 
I are generally iJie outcome of an overcrop, a good 
crop W'ill hardly ever fail to mature. Thirty 
years may be taken as the. Uivm of the paying 
, life of tlie trues. It is not nneommon to net 
I from ten to tw'enty shillings’ w'orth of fruit from 
[ a bush tree in full bearing ; but three to four 
; sliillings i.s a more fair estimate, and over all, the 
I eighteenpeuce ])cr tree may bo taken as being 
neither too sanguine nor too low. 

It is absolutely necessajy that the right sorts 
be gi'ow'ii. W'ariier’s King, Ecklinville Seedling, 
Lord Grosverior, and Keswdek Codling, are 
examples of vvliat succeed everywhere, being of 
rapid growth, free fruiting, and producing fruit of 
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the right size. The English Paradise should be 
selected, and a course of periodical rootdifting 
carried out in the earlier years of the trees 
existence. 


MISS WINTER’S HERO. 

Mib.S Winter (Christian name Kate) stood at 
the window of tlje lodging-house drawing-room, 
her hands clasped heliind lier buck, looking out 
at the sea, with a very dissatisfied face. Of 
what use was it to be ihdi and pretty and twenty- 
two, if one could not liavt* one’s own way 1 
Eatliers were all vei y well -• with a glance at 
the portly personage Jii the coniei*, lialf hidden 
behind his new.sjiapej' ; but lio middlc-agtMl father 
living could even begin to comprtdiend all the 
lights and shades involved in a case like tliis. 
Laurence liad said so himself ; and her father 
had never' made any pretensions to finer feelings ; 
he was simply an honest, comfortable, matter- 
of-fact man of business, ami his daugliter had 
arrived at a crisis whej'c those qualities were 
at a discount. 

The state of the ease was this. ]\[r Winfer 
had come to Scotland on sumo niattei* of business, 
and brought his household with him. They 
put up at one of the ( dyde watering-places, and 
thej'e Kate made the aequaiiitarrce of a certain 
Mr Laurence Olynn, about which aequaintauee 
Mj‘ Winter had expressed himself very freely 
that morning, and Kate was resenting it aceor-d- 

‘My dear, there’s a dreadful draught eomiug 
in at that window,’ licr father bnrke in upon 

her meditations. ‘C’ouldn’t you shut it or 

What’s the matter P 

‘Nothing particular,’ returned Kate, shutting 
down the window sharply. Whet was the use 
of going over it all a second time ^ ‘I’m going 
down to the hea<'h ; this room is unbearably 
hot.’ 

‘Very well, my dear; and perhaps J may 
come after you when I’ve finished niy ])aper,- 
Cheer up, Kate; there’s as guod fish in the sea 
as’ 

But Miss Winter did not wait to liear the 
whole of that wise saw, neither did she mljourn 
direct to the beach. A narrow ]»ath wound 
up a low cliti behind, where the coastguard's 
flagstaff was planted, and thither she bent her 
steps. There van a circular green bench round 
the staff', and on the bench sat a liandsomc 
young felloe in a brown vchet coat llis hair 
was a little hmger than customary in these 
close-cropped days ; and that, or a certain raj»t 
absent expression, would liave stam])e<l him at 
ouce as either pvx4 or artist with most people. 
Rate, looking at iiim in the full flush of the 
warm sunset, felt tuat it was no light privi- 
lege even to know such a man ; but having 
known lum, that he — refined and cultivated to 
such a pitch of perrecticn —should have laid 
fortune at her ieet, should have counted 
h^r worthy to share his future, the fame that 
coming days were to Iving him, passed all belief. 
Al tie sound of her foot on the springy turf he 
Jooke4 round. 

/‘Kate, my queen!’ there was music in hh 
lightest ione^‘ 1 thought you we^e never coming. 


I Ho you know this is the first time I have seen 
I yoiij- face to-day ? It lias been all cloud ; no sun 
lias risen for me.’ 

‘1 would have come if I could,’ said Kate, 
very truthfully. ‘Ob Laurence, I don’t know 
how 1 am to tell you what has happened, I 
am 60 miserable.’ 

‘ What is wrong, Kale ? ’ asked her lover, 
coining down from the clouds and growing 
suddenly sober. 

‘This is wrong. Suinebody- it’s that horrid 
Mrs Sinitlison— has been talking to papa about 
you. She said you you were idle, that you 

were over licad and ears in debt. 1 can’t tell 

you what she diiln't say ; and then papa came 
up to me, and said he would liavc no more 
philandering - that wa.s llio very word—abuiit 
Iiere, and and that wasn’t all.’ 

Mr Laurence (rlynn had turned scarlet and 
white alteruaU'ly. He got up from the bench. 
‘And you agreed with them, 1 suppose?’ 

‘(Ilf Laurence !’— Kate’s eyes overflowed altiji- 
gethei- ‘il the whole vorld said so, wliat dif- 
feiencc could it make to me? Even if 1 had 

never seen you, 1 sliould have believed in you 

from your pociu.H No one but a good man 
and a great man could have written like that.’ 

‘Tluui the world imn say wluit it pleases, 
my Kate.’ The young man flung himself on 
the gra.s-' at lier feel, and gazed up at her as 
Antony may have gazed at f’leopatra, Dante 
at r»eatriee,'b'izzio at ids royal iniHlress. ‘kSoiiiC- 
thnig mu.st be done, liowever, ami done at once,’ 
be said presently. ‘1 will not lo.ye my Kate 
for all the fathers or Mrs Smithsons in Christen- 
dom. — Wliat w’a-^ the rest of the tale, Kate? 

1 may a.s well h(*ar the whole of it.’ 

‘It’s that John Petersen, a person who hasn’t 
an idea bcv<nid bu.sine.ss and ihe money market 
-- s»j everylxKly tbiuk.s Inm perfection ; and he’.s 
coming over iroin Liverpoed on Saturday, and 
papa hopes 1 mean lo be civil to liim.’ 

Mr Hlynn's brows contracted. ln^tead of 
gazing at Kate, lu' was rooting uj> all the clover- 
beads within lea di and burling them into space. 
Kate watched the [uocess with troubled (‘yes. 
He ](x>ked rimnd al her .‘-uddeiily. 

‘ Kate, you never had any brother.^ and .sisters, 

1 think you once tidd me P 
1 ‘No. But. what has that to do with it ?’ 
j 'A go(jd deal. Xou are }our fathcr’.s only 
ehild ; tied gives you a grand claim upon him ; 
tie would toigivT you anviiiiug,’ 

‘ I don't think lie has liad much occasion 
for lorgiviiig me,’ said Kat(^, witli a little touch 
of dignity. 

‘ i know that, dear ; but he may have more, 
or think he has, wdiicli comes to the same thing. 
We must just take the law' into our ow'ii hands, 
and carve out our owm fortune.s.’ 

‘ You mean / ’ rather breathle.ysly. 

‘ i mean tliat you must take me for better 
lor worse without any delay. We are not the 
first wlio have been driven to that step, and 
we shall not be the last. Once mine, Mr John 
Petersen and Mrs Smithson may go to — any- 
where they please.’ 

Could the jioet have been going to say — to 
Jericho? It sounded uncommonly like it, even 
to Kate ; but she had no time to debate the 
point ; .she was completely swept ofl’ her feet 
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by the deluj^e of eloquence he brought to bear 
upon her. H'C pictured the desolation that must 
inevitably compass all her days, if she meekly 
allowed herself to be handed over to this narrow- 
minded soulless worldling ; the shattered hopes 
he himself would cany under all the honours 
with which his fellows crowned liiin, and — 
saddest reflection of all - to remember, that they 
two had once stood together at the very entrance 
to Arcadia and lacked the courage to enter 
in. 

Ah me ! if one could always sojourn on those 
exalted heights ; but thei'e was the valley waiting 
at the foot, the sordid details to be gone into, 
the practical arrangements discussed. Tlie first 
thing was to get back to Liverpool — that was 
the poet’s headquarters as well a^ the objection- 
able Petersen’s. Once there, Laurence would 
procure a special license tbrougli a friend ulio 
was well uj) in that kind of thing ; and then the 
deed done, they could choose their own time 
for informing the powers that be. 

They were to slip away to Oreenock by sei»a- 
rate tiaiiis to-morrow afternoon, and go down 
to tlie quay and take the Jjiver])ool boat ; and 
then, while Mr Winter was scouring aboul the 
different railway stations for the runaway^', they 
would be sailing })eacefiilly over tlie blue waters 
beyond idl reach of [mrsuit. 

‘To think that this time to-morrow we shall 
be together —not a cloinl to dim our gladnes.‘*, 
not a jarring note to make discord in the 
harmony — “'fwo souls with but a single thought, 
two hearts that beat as one,”’ said Mr (llyiin, 
waving his band — a shapely and well-cai'ed-for 
hand -towards tlie dijipiiig sails on the horizon. 
‘Of course the railway is the quickest; hut 
there is the telegrapli and cross lines, and a 
hundred chances to guard against, that the sea 
is exempt from. Kate ! we shall botli look back 
iij)on it as the happiest expedition we ever 
bail — our very first together. The distance is 
nothing ; it will he only too short for the <lelight 
we shall crowd into it.’ 

But all this rapture notwitlistunding, Kate 
went through that evening with a curiou.s sense 
of oppression at lier licait. Her father was 
her father ; she had had nothing hut love ami 
kindness, albeit i omewhat roiigli and ready kind- 
ness, from him siuci; she could remember. No 
shadow of trouble had ever fallen across her 
sheltered path. Tf it were for any one else 
in the world than L<iuronce, she could never 
have entertained the thought of leaving him ; 
hut there were times — Laurence said so — when 
even the best of fathers must stand on one 
side. Kate loiind herself watcliing him quite 
tenderly as he sauntered about the room, and 
hoped he would not mind very much, when he 
found she was gone. 

‘ 1 tell you what it is, Kat<‘,’ he said, stopping 
in front of her on one of his peregrinations. 
M don’t think this idle kind of life is exactly 
good for us; ne’Jl go home to our cotton hales 
again next week. I’ll he right glad to get my 
shoulder to tlie wheel once more ; nothing takes 
the place of it, even on a holiday,’ 

Next week ! Kate bent her head over her 
book ; she did not feel equal to any comment 

‘By the way, John Petersen will be here 
to-morrow afternoon. I’d a line from him by 


to-night’s post; so we’ll make a grand wind-up 
and all go back together.’ 

‘To-morrow I’ echoed Kate, ‘lie said Satur- 
day before.’ 

‘Ay; but 1 think lie’s wanting a sight of 
you, Kate ; tlieie’s a limit even to patience.’ 

‘As long as lie has a ledger beside him he 
will put iij) without a good many other things,’ 
remarked Kate, getting up and gathering her 
scattered properties t()gether. 

‘Don’t he too sure of that, my lassie -- still 
waters run deej).’ 

The weather liad broken when Kate looked 
out next moining ; si‘a and shore were mullled 
up in a shroud ot damp gray mist, known to 
the dwellers in that region as a ‘haar.’ Kate 
gave an involuntary shiver as .she thought of 
the pilgrimage to be begun under its auspices; 
a blight day would liave made such a dilleronce. 
It w^as too late for leflectioiis now ; hut she set 
about making her necessarily limited prepara- 
tions With strange want ut eiithiisiasm ; that 
glowing future seemed to have dwindled into 
something vague, and f.ir away ; while present 
surroundings loomed large and life-like instead, 
aftei’ the fashion of the house gables in the 
misty street; while the rolling hills behind had 
vanished into blank space. Another of Lau- 
rence’s similes. Kat(‘ herself was not good at 
ideas of that kind, possibly one of the reasons 
she was attracted by it in him. 

And so the day wore on. Py four o'clock 
Kate found herscll rattling into Hreenock station. 
Ilow she had e.H'aped at the lust she hardly 
knew, only here she wms, and every now and 
again a big tear splashed dowui on her lap and 
blotted out what landscape was left. Laurence 
w’as w'aiting on the platform. Kate greeted him 
with somediing suspiciously like a sub. ‘Lau- 
rence, 1 don’t like going off like this a bit ; it 
isn’t like a real wediling at all.’ 

‘ Never mind, Kate. What does a little pres- 
ent inconvenience count for? Think of what 
lies beyond ! See ; 1 ’vc got a cab ready waiting 
for you.’ 

Idle cal) w'as one of a rowg and did not appear 
to be waiiting for lier more than anybody else. 

‘Pajia is ill Cllasgow' tu-day,’ said Kate as 
she got in ; ‘he w^ont this morning to meet John 
Petersen. 1 hope we shan’t meet them.’ 

‘1 hope not, indeed,’ ejaculated Mr (Bynn in 
some consternation. ‘Sit w'ell hack, Kate. What 
a good thing w^e decided to go by the boat !’ 

Down to llie wet sloppy quay, where, jostled 
by porters and packages, surrounded witli noise 
and dirt and discomfort of every description, 
they contrived to struggle nj) the slippery gang- 
way on hoard a smoky, panting steamer kiiow'ii 
as the JUudhll. There w'a.s little of the blue- 
bell element about her beyond tlie name ; and 
Kate shrank hack in unconcealed dismay from 
the inolley collection of passengers and cargo 
that thronged the deck. Where was the poetry 
to come in ? Was this the whiLc-wdnged canier 
that was to W’aft them over the summer seas 
to tlicir earthly paradise ? 

The deck way an impossibility. As they stood 
bewdhlered in the stream of traftic, a little 
sharp-faced elderly lady, who had follow’ed them 
up the gangway, and w^as evidently accustomed 
to travel, touched Kate’s shoulder. ‘ Pardon me ; 
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I think you would be more comfortable in the 
aaloon ; the boat ia going to be very full to- 
night/ 

They followed her down. The boat wfis full ; 
they had some diliicnlty in tinding suilicient 
Space to bestow thcin.sclves and their wraps, 
i ‘ 1 had no idea it was going to be siudi a 
crush/ said Mr Olyiin, surveying his fellow- 
travellers with uiundigaled disapproval. ‘Kate, 

I hn afraid it won’t he (piite so pleasant a trip | 
as wo expected ; still, we are togetlier — that is 
one bright spot in the gloom/ 

Kate' noihh;d ralliei' griudy ; poiiiohow senti- 
ment fell Hat with an audieiici* ol chiidrou and 
nurses on eilliei' liand reajdug the henelit : ami 
Mr Ulyun felt it, .M'ter a few more attempts 
at longer and Jong('i‘ intervals, he bugg''si<‘<l 
taking a turn u]» above to see how^ they woie | 
progressing. ‘The wind is rioing, so that will | 
blow the fog aw'ay ; we may have a fine evening i 
even yet/ he remarked. j 

‘ We may/ rcs]*onded a pomlerous matron, ■ 
taking liis ol)servations to herself; ‘but I’m 
thinking we’ll he wishing for the fog instead, i 
before w'e re nnudi older.’ 

‘I don't quite follow' you/ said Mr (Jlynn | 
distantly. . 

* I've been tliis road before, and 1 know what I 
a wind means wdien we get round the eouiei. | 
Why, I’ve seen this cabin wdtli not a j)er^on * 
in it able to hold up a linger, excej)t the stewauK 
— Are you a good sailoj*, ma’am turning to | 
Kate: i 

‘I don’t know; I never tried it moic than' 
a fewv hours at a time/ owuied Kate, j 

‘All w’ell ! I'm llunking you’ll know moie ! 
about it by morning. Hear to that !’ ; 

Laurence had \’anisbed. Kate sat on alone, ' 
fiometimed watching the i»e(»ple about hei, some ■' 
times exfdiauging a word or two with her neigb ■ 
hour, the little elderly lady. Mi.ss ITiestb'} lier i 
name w'as, and she had sometbing to do with j 
a girls' atdiool, Kate foiiiul. By-aiul by it got j 
dark, and Kate began to W'onder it Laurence ' 
could have been wa.sbed overbo.ird ; it w-.e. slr.iugo j 
he never came to see after her. Thi.s was imt ' 
at all the kind of treatment lie luid promis'd i 
lust night. Thoroughly uuea.'^y at List, she ciept j 
up tlie bra.vS'bomid .^tau's to the up]>er deck.. 
The mist had cleanal away, but tlu* ruin w:i^ | 
coming downi oi sheets, and the boat pitchiiu . 
and plunging in a fasliitm that Kate w'as certain ' 
was most dangerous, apait Irom the dibcomfort j 
of it. A fc'ding of righteous indignation agaiiLst 
her truant lover began to surge up in her bieadt 
aB she stood tlieiv, bolding on to the rails. 

*By your leave, miss.’ A steward bu.4led 
past with something in a gla.ss to a luiberable 
criunpled-up object eroucliing in a di.stant corner, 
la the dim light, Kate binl not noticed that 
I ftay one was there. Tlie next minute a fretful 
high-pitched voice fell on lier ear. 

^Wbat do you mean by Lringing .sncli beastly 
Btttll'? ’J\ike it away, if you don’t waint to be 
kicked out of this.' 

Kate launched Jierself acro.ss the space he- 
/iwCiftiii like a thunuerbolt. (Jowld- could that 
JbaiU'cace? that draggled, battered ereaturt', 
'shivering and trembling like a bid >y, and railing 
hi a steward in that maiiuer— her hero, her 
her Sir Galahad ! 


* Why, Laurence,' she cried iudignautlyq ‘ wdmt 
has come to you ] What are you behavings in 
this Avay for ] 

Mr Glynn xvas utterly unable to explain. 
Human nature is much the same the wide world 
over ; in tlie throes of sea-sickness, even a poet 
has to take his place with the rank ami file. 
He simiily laid his head down on the w'et bench 
liefore him and gioaned. 

And Kate? Alas for Kate! Instead of tlie 
womanly Hym])athy that ought to have been 
forthcoming, slie .stood and looked dosvn upon 
him ill stony siKmce. 

‘Y'on had better ask that stew'ard to put you 
to bed,' she said presently in (piiLe an altered 
tone. ‘ Voii are not likely to get any better 
ill tliat .state.’ And without one backw'ard glance 
or look at him, Kate turned about and marebed 
flown to the study cabin she was to share with 
the little teaclier. d’liat lady was already there, 
and glanced up at Kate's tlnslicd face. ‘ Did 
i on find your friend i' 

‘VeV ^aJd Kate shortly'. ‘1 found him — 
ili.sgii.su ugly su'k.’ 

^^i.bb liicstley laughed. ‘Sickne.ss i.s hardly a 
ci'i nu‘, my <leai‘.’ 

Mt IS for a man to go and make a Uiby of 
hiui.self, and sjn-ak hlv<^ a — a costermonger,’ said 
Kate. .si*vei*cly. ‘Jf a little thing like this up- 
sets iiim .so, wlicro would he be with a big 
tiling 

Jt wub a big question. Kate stare<l at the 
llickenng lanq) as if it was keeping baik the 
answer. ‘It selves me right. Miiy did J ever 
come?’ she ciied, suddenly ])Utting her liead 
dow’Ji till tlie edge of lier bertli. ‘Gig if I W'as 
only at bom(‘ again with my lather !' 

Mi^s li'ie.stley fohled uj) lier nightcap and 
tiK»k the sob]>ing J iinaw ay to Ikt boftom. ‘ W'hat 
IS It, my ilr<a ' Are you in trouble? C’aiinot 
ibeljtyuu?’ 

‘ISobody can help mo any more/ sobbed Kate. 

‘ I ’m - I in t lojung.’ 

‘ Don't dt» it/ said the eldei- lady briskly. 
Hjo straight back nguin to y'our latlier.’ 

* I can’t,' cj’ied Kate. ‘ I never told liim I was 
going, ami be never liked Laiuence beside'^.’ 

‘And .'ccingf that “Laorenee” lias persuaded 
you to behave in this wav, J sliould say your 
father was \ejy well juh{iii"d jji ins opinion. 
Tell me all alxnit it, mv dear.' 

Ami lit did. ’riie. bo it plunged and ])lougbcd 
thi'ough the cliopjjy \\iiy< g lain and spray da>lied 
against the blujTctI glass of the }>o] tliole ; the 
lam]i smoked and pervailed the e lose uii'with its 
funifs- a lit .setting for the telling of the brief . 
love-story, that liad seemed bo bwn*ct at the 
lime, and was .so luiiniliating in the retrospect. 

‘1 know' how mean it mu^t sound to you/ said 
Kate, half ajadogidically ; ‘hut indeed I would 
not liave conn‘ away so suddenly if it had not 
been for that .lolin Petersen coming this after- 
noon ’ 

‘John Jk'terseii 1’ echoed Mis-s Priestley — *lhe 
Brunswick Street John Petersen?’ 

* Yes. Do you know' liim ? 

Mukuv him! 1 should think so— he is my 
iic]jhew'.' 

G>-^oh !' 

‘And i can tell you,’ went on the little lady, 
Hhat he is worth any six of your Laurence , 
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Glynns. You are a very fortunate girl to have tionable Petersen. How they canie U) he them 

made his ac<iuaintaiice ; he is no fair-weather Mr Glynn neither knew nor cared ; the plain 

lover/ fact was all he was able to grasp at preseuL 

‘I don’t want any more lovers,’ said Kate ‘Is there a young lady on board?’ Mr Winter 
dismally; ‘I’ve had enough to-night to last me <leinanded of tlie lirst steward he encountered 

for years. 1 thought when people once fell in •— ‘a tall girl in a brown ulster ?’ 

love they never changed ; and here I feel already ‘ With a little old lady ? Yes, sir/ 

as if T never wanted to see Laurence or speak ‘ I don’t know anything about the old lady,’ 

to him again, and I did love liini yesterday.’ said Mr Winter doubtfully. ‘You might 

‘Or you thought you did. You must tell Why, Kate, it is you' (’hild, child ! what have 
the young man you have changed your mind you been thinking of T 

as soon as you get to Liverpool, and then we Kate had shot out of the saloon like a whiil- 
niust telegraph to your fatlnn*. You will be safe wiu<l at the first aoiind of his voice, and was 
at home again in a few hours more.’ sobbing in his anus. ‘ (Hi papa, papa, 1 'vc never 

There was no need to telegraph. 'The Illuebdl wante<l you in niy life as I ’ve (hnie since 1 
Bteametl up the Mersey the next niorniiig in ' left you I I low did you get here 
a flood of brilliant sunshine, green fields and ‘ the tiaiii, of course. It didn’t take long 
houses bedded in trees stretching away"^ on tlie to find out which way yon had gone. A nice 
Cheshire side, one straight iiiibrokeii line (jf chasi' wo have had after you. — \Vhere is that 
dock wall on the other. Sailiiig-vehsels llilted scouiulrel 

past lilvo great gull'^ ; liuge steaincrs lay at ‘1 don’t know,’ answered Kate, with a care- 
anchor, swinging lazily round witli the tide, less glance at the corner wdiere she* had last 
Last night wdth its rains and storms might have seen him. ‘I don’t want to know anything 
been a bad dream. Mr Glynn emerged from alioiit liim again; he's been sick every bit of 
his luding“plii( t‘ and made terms with the long- the way.’ 

Buffering stewaul to lielp ill repiii ring the ravages ‘'i’lie very b«‘st tiling he could have dom*,’ 
left on his personal appearance; alter that, he remarked ]SJr Petersen; ‘tlieie’s soine good in 
went in quest of liis ladylove. Kever again | the tcllow, altei' all/ 

would they two travel by water when there ' Kate was loo meek to resent it. Was it not 
was di'y land and a railway train to be bad ; I John Petersen’s aunt uho had been lier sole 
never again would he write one line about that stay thiougli this vvi*arv night? She turned 
deceitful sea; better run the cliaiice of any round to the little lady, who was standing 
number of irate fathers, than go through the patiently' in the background beside her tall 
mental and bodily anguish he had emlured nephew, with quite a biii'st of gratitude. ‘You 
this night; and now tluit he was abler to think don’t know how good she has been to me, papa; 
about the matter, Kate had shown herself decid- 1 believe I’d almost have tlirown myself over- 
edly callous ; she liad made no attempt to help board if she hadn’t been there.’ 
him, simply gone away, and tloiie the best she There was no farewidl scene between the 
could for heraelf, and lie might have been washed young lady ami her sometime hero, no parting 
overboard for any interest she evinced since, valediction to the l.iir fiitiiie they had planned 
Miss Kate was pretty ; she would be an heiress ; out together so blithely. I^lr Glynn never stirred 
but Mr Glynn thoroughly understood his own out of the slielter of that ventilator till he 

value, and he could not but feel that she had had seen the cab that held his faithless bride 

not conducted herstdf towards him us she ought and her [larty safely up the long tloating bridge ; 
to have done. He sat down on the sheltered then he collected his own belongings and departed 
side of the saloon ileck and lighted liis cigar, likewise. ljove’.s young dream w as ended, 
the first since he had set foot on this abomin- lie wrote, a very touching sonnet under that 

able boat, and decided to leave that young lady heading a lew months later when he read the 

to lier own r< tier* ions for a season. announcement ot John Petersen’s marriage in 

The liliichell was bent on redeeming her char- the local paper ; and what is mure to the point, 
acter at the eleventii hour ; she glided up to the di.scovercd an editor charitable enough to give 
pier-head as if she had been utti'rly iiicajiable him two guineas for it, which exactly covered 
of either pitching or rolling. There was the Ins share in the expense of that very unsatis- 
usual motley crew gathered on the pier — cabmen, factory' elo])emeiit. 

porters, policemen, ami general rilfralf ; but !! 


surely there was one strangely familiar figure 

among them, standing under the open slic<l T HE MO N T 11 : 

behind. Was it possible that that could be Mr w/’ t t.- v r xr \ v n a t? 

Winter himself, after coming by this horrible .s c i i. N c n a .m) a u i .. 

route oil purpose to avoi<l him ? Thk authorities of the Kew Observatory have 

Poets arc but men. Lad as the sea liad proved, given notice that tiny are prepared to test photo- 
Mr Glynn would have been quite w'illing that graphic lense.s foj- tlie public at stated ebarges, 
moment to head about and retrace the whole qq,^ tests come under two heads, A md L— the 
wretched journey. He retire<l precipitately coiuprisin« a thoi'ougir test of the instru- 
behin.l a conv.uiient ventilator to wait the a pi^^e of sciciitiae 

0 even a. 11 . , i i • apparatus, the charge for w'hicli is half a guinea, 

lip the gangway the moment it shot into position, other test, L, is not of such a t lurougl 

He was not alorn*, either ; w'ith him there W’as nature, and the cost is about oue-fourtli the 
a broad-feboiildered, determined-looking young previous sum. So many persons are now niter- 
fellow who could be none other than the objec- ested in photographic matters, that they will be 
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gla^l to have this opportunity of submitting the 
lenses which they possess to scientific scrutiny. 
Each lens so tested and passed fis efficient will 
bear a certain mark, which will be engraved upon 
it at the Observatory ; and we need hardly say 
that the presence of such a mark will much en- 
hance the value of tlic instrument. But after all, 
the resort to these lests will be unnecessary to 
those who are wise (uiough to buy their lenses 
from ilealei’s of I’epute. 

It is said tliat the Swiss adopt a met]io<l of 
hardening th<‘ cast >,teei of which cutting-tools 
are made wliioh is difl'ereiit from that practised 
in most other countries, but wdiich is at the same 
time more elheiont. It is also Hai<l that examina- 
tion of steel so treated shows tliat the hardening 
is more uniform and peuetrates the metal to a 
greater degree than if cariied out by the usual 
moans. Ollier advantages are also elaimetl for 
tlie system in tlie metal being less brittle ainl tbe 
cuttiiig projierties more durable and better in 
every respect. Tlie iindhod consists in making a 
mixture of four pai ts of powalered resin, and two 
parts train oil, stirred togeilier witli one ]>ait of 
heated tallow. Tnt<i tliis mixtur<; Ihe metal to 
be liardened is plumged while it is at a low red- 
heat, and held thendii until it liecomes cool. 
Without bi*ing ('leaned, the metal is again sub- 
mitted to beat, and is then Lempere<l in the 
ordinary manner. 

A new process for making aitifnial marble, 
granite, ^c.y has recently been juitented in France. 
The raw material is made up of pieces <d' glass, 
silica, (tc., which are ];artly fireal in a furnace. 
After this fusing operation, ehips of china, jiorce- 
lain, enamel, or other similar vitrifiabie matter - 
togetlier with pigments if (b^sired - are a«l<led, so 
that in a measure the pj'ocess may be said to 
utilise waste products. Various deigns either in 
relief or intaglio may be impressed upon articles 
moulded from this compound, or the finished 
product can be enamelled. Articles of various 
shapes, and intended for useful or ornamental 
purposes, such as conii<'es, htatuettes, Ac., can be 
thus pncliKjed. Another adaptation of tho pro- 
cess is in the manufacture of slained-glass win- 
dows, which have the peculiarity (*f being with- 
out the usual leadeti joints to hold the gla.ss 
togetlier. In this ease the design is worked out 
in pieces of glass of tlie napiired colours in a Hat 
mould, reiiKJvable jiaititions being pUve*! ]<e- 
tw'een each. Before the mould is .submitted to 
heat, the partitions are larefnlly picked out, so 
that the pieces of gla^s can fuse togetlier and 
form a complete picture 

Another invention, also of French origin, i.s 
that of M. (Balmont of Paris, which utilises the 
sawdust and sliavings of a carpenters !>hop, 
which, by a special jirocc^ws, are (’onverted into 
a very fine uescriptiou of vegetable charcoal. 
.This is found to h(* of great value in removing 
the unpleasant llavour common to certain French 
wines, and which renders tliem niisaloablc as 
'^wines, although tuitable for distillation. The 
charcoal so made is also valuable for filtering 
\ purposes in distilkvi'^s, for it is cajiablc of filter- 
.^.Ing forty times its volume of alcohol, whereas 
loonimou charcoal will only filter orie-fifte<mth of 
'^ihat amount In the manufacture, the sawdust 
from hard and soft varitticJ? of v.Ood must be 


separated as a preliminary, because in the process 
of carbonisation the one require.^ a very much 
greater heat than the other before the operation 
is complete. Shavings arc also treated in the 
same w'ay, after wdiicli they are ground in a mill 
to reduce them to a very fine pownler. Great 
care must be taken to pieserve thi.s charcoal from 
absoibing moisture ; and to obviate this risk, it 
is enclosed in air-tight receptacles until required 
for use. 

The motion to abolish the opium traffic in 
India, sacrificing betwx^en five and six millions of 
revenue, vvliicli w’as carried lately by a majority 
ill tlie House of Commons, has led Sir Lepel 
Griliin, who knows far more about the opium 
question than most ]je()ple, to exju’css a very 
strong opinion upon the suljject, and one which 
will sui'prise those wlio have been taught to 
believe that opium consumption is synonymous 
with demoralisation. He declares that the exces- 
! sive use of the drug is quite unusual, and that its 
! modeiate consumption in a trojdcal climate is 
: beneficiai ; that the cultivation of the poppy is 
I the cliicl c{uwe of the prosperity of both Princes 
and pco])lc in the native States ; that the tax 
upon it IS no hiuden on the ciiltivalor, for it is 
paid by the (Hiinese consumer ; and that this tax 
I is therefore not only iinobjectioiuihle, but in- 
j triuHcally the best tbat could be devised. He 
i (lescribob Indian o[)ium as a lu.xury, akin , to 
I Frencb cbaiiqKigne imported into F.ngland, and 
’ .says that no e.xpcit wlio lias lived among, and 
studied, opium smokiiig or opium drinking jieople, 

; as h(.- has doin’, but will declare that alcohol is a 
, hundred times as pernicious as opium. 

! ‘Tlie Ocean Life-saving Ladder' jwomises to 
; he most useful in cases of (.nllisioii or shipwreck 
' at 'ca. It is tlie invention ()f Messrs Blaek and 
1 Burnett, both of the stcamslnp fuirnhohii, and 
! consists of a wooden ladder, furnished with s(did 
('ork- flouts, and partly coveivd with canvas. 

[ Unlike the (»)dinaiy life-buoy, one of these 
I ladders will .-iijqiort seveial peisoiis in tbe water, 

' and its shape and construction allow's of its easy 
I stowage and leady access in case of emorgiuicy on 
I Clipboard. It Inis been i-eported upon very 
j favourably by the Board of 'I'lade, and has been 
I submitted to K*vere (‘xpeiiments. It us obvious 
: that such a useful contiivanee is not <’onfined to 
and that it would be a valuable addition 


ocean use, 


to tbe lUnal llumam Society’s apparatus at all 

its peculiar 


mm Society s app 
g te sorts; w'hile 


I boating and tisliin 

I construction w’ould lit it for employment in the 
case of accidents through breaking ice. 

At a recent im oting (d' the Royal Geographical 
Society, Mr A. K Pratt related his interesting 
exjK’iieuces duiing an expedition to Ta-tsien-lu, 
on the eastern borders oi Tibet. His primary 
object was to increase his natural-liietory collec- 
tions ; but lie found time to make many observa- 
tions witli regard to tbe physical geography of the 
districts tliroiigh whicli he passed. lie carried 
out his intention, formed on a previous journey, 
of ascending Mount Omei, a spot which is re- 
garded by the natives as one of peculiar sanctity. 
This mountain is no less than eleven thousand 
feet in height, and upon it tiiere are between 
sixty and eighty temples, served by tw^o thousand 
priests. On one side of this nioiuiiain there is a 
I prc*cipice nearly one mile and a thiixl high, per- 
I haps the steepest declivity in the world. Many 
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thousands of pilgrims annually visit Mount Omei, 
and a large number of them commit suicide by 
throwing themselves over the edge of the preci- 
pice just described. The mountain is covered 
with forest and undergrowth, and seems to be a 
veritable garden of rare llowers. 

In a paper recently read before the Franklin 
Institute, Mr W. McDevitt, Inspector of the 
Philadelphia Board of Fire Underwriters, dwelt 
upon certain dangers connected witli the electric , 
illumination of buildings. Some of these are j 
due to defective fittings, and the most important ! 
is that relating to fusible connections. These are 
made of a great variety of alloys, some having 
good electrical conductivity and being slow to 
heat, while others exhibit weakness when heattul 
and are continually breaking, an accident which 
tempts a workman to patch up the joints with 
ordinary wire instead of the proper fn^cs. 
Anotlier dan>jer is indicated in the want of some 
ellecLive method of making sjilices or joinL'^ in 
conductors, it being a common practice to merely 
solder such joints, uhen in case of accident the 
solder nniy melt, leaving^ a loose conne('tion. 
But tlic most alarming risk is from the, possi- 
bility of lightning cnteiiug a house where the 
electrical supply is from aerial conductors, especi- 
ally where the wires are attached to gas-fittings. 
In this case the electricity in leaping from the 
charged wires to the gas-pipes will melt the 
latter, and a steady blaze of gas from the injured 
pipe will result. 

A new form of Smokeless Stove for domestic 
use has been iiiventiMl by Mr II. IJeim of 
London, and it so far meets tlie national feeling 
in favour of a homc-like open fire, in that 
the process of combustion is visible although 
partly closed in by a t rails] larcnt door of mica. 
The stove com f irises a combustion chamber, at 
the back of which is a hop])er containing coal — 
and coal of second and third rate ipiality is 
available which is automatically fed into the i 
chamber. The process of combustion can lie so 
regulated that the stove shall give its maxi mum I 
heat, or can be damped down to the lowest degree i 
possible. Cold air, which is warmed in its pas- 
sage to the combustion chandjcr, is admitted to 
the stove thi’oiigli a numbt*r of small apeiture.sj 
and this mixing with the gaseous smoke from 
the coal bring.s ab</iit its complete coinbiistion. 
The heat given out is partly due to radiation 
from the visible fij-e, and partly to wuirincd air 
delivered into the I’ooiii from a series of jiipes 
which are coiled round the appai’atiis, but which 
are hidden in the cfising of the stove. 

Mr Clement Heaton’s exliaustivo paper recently 
read before the Society of Arts gave a most 
interesting review of that very lasting mode of 
decoration, now seldom seen but on Japanese 
and Chinese vases, known as Cloisonnd (enclosed 
w'ork). The common niethod of employing tliis 
method of ornamentation is, in the case of vases, 
to work out the required design in copper 
ribbon of about one-sixteenth of an inch wide, 
and to solder it to the metal base so that it 
Blands up edgeways. The spaces between are 
then filled in with various coloured enamels, and ; 
the w'hole surface is then polished down to one 
level. Mr HtJatou pointed out how this mode of 
decoration with various modifications has been 
practised for many centuries in Egypt, Persia, i 
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India, and other countries, and he advocates ita 
employment for modern decorative purposes, 

A wonderful example of patience in tlie Cliinese 
is alVordc<l by a consular lleport dealing with the 
manufacture of salt in (.^entral fliiiia. Holes 
about six inches in diameter are bored in tbe 
rock by means of a primitive form of iron drill, 
and sometimes a period of forty yeais elapses 
befoi’e the coveted brine is reached, so that 
the work is carried on from one generation to 
another. During tlii.-« time the boring, as may 
be imagined, goes down to an imniense de]>th. 
When brine is found, it is drawn up iii bamboo 
tubes by a rope working over a large drum 
turned by biilhicks. The brine is evaporated 
in iron caldrons, the heat being supplied by 
natural gas, which is generally found in the 
vicinity of tlj(‘ salt vvelK 

The' ITefi‘<'t of Police, Paris, acting on the 
advi(‘(' of the Council of Hygiene, has lately 
modified the regulations concerning the use of 
colouring matters in artitles of food. Certain 
pigments of metallii' origin are ju’ohibited alto- 
gether : these eonqu’ise jireparations of copper, 
lead, arsenic, an<l comjioumts of mercury of all 
kinds. Barium, chiome yellow, ulti'umariue, 
gamboge, and alkanet are also inlenlictcd. Many 
of tlie coal -tar colours, uhile ju'ohibited for ordi- 
nary articles of food, may be tolerated in small 
quantities for tinting candies, liqueurs, ices, &e. 
Tinfoil, which is em]>loyed for wra]>ping sweets 
and other ai tides of food, must not contain more 
than one half jM'r cent, of lend, ov more than one 
part in ten thousaiid of arsenii*. Similar regula- 
tions are laid down to ensure the imrity of pewter 
or copper utensils used in the i>re])aration of 
food. 

Mr F. Oldfield, of 70 Oraccchurch Street, 
Loudon, has inveiiteil an addition to the print- 
ing-j)rcps, and one which can be attached to any 
existing cylinder machine at small expense, and 
witlioiit interfering with its use for ordinary 
jirinting, wliidi is leported upon veiy favourably. 
It is ail airaiigemeiit of rollers and inking slab 
In which a number of different coloured inks 
can be a])plied to one Morme.’ (A forme, we may 
remind our non-iedinical readers, is a mass of 
t\]>e in one frame or chase, which in the case 
of a eylinder machine wouhl be transferred by 
the stereotype ]>rocess to one cylindei’.) The 
apjiaratus is intended mort* especially for printing 
large bilL or jiosteis in varied hues ; and the 
lime occupied in ])repai'ing the machine for the 
process is very little in excess of that required 
for ordinary black printing. Under the old con- 
ditions, a ilifleient forme was necessary for each 
colour employed, a fact very often painfully 
evident in the result, and shown by one colour 
not registering with anolhei’. 

At Ihe annual conference of [»hotogra[>hens 
held lately under the ausjiiccs of the Camera 
Club, London, Mr Sutton described a new and 
simple jirocess for ])roducing a printing block 
direct from an ordinary gelatine ])hitc — such a 
plate, indeetl, as is usetl' hy amateurs all over the 
W'orld. The process depends upon the fact tliat a 
gelatine plate when developed by certain agents 
and dried by liiotlerate heat will show an image 
in lelief— that is to say, all the blackened^ or 
exposed portions of the plate will be raised 
slightly aoovc the level of the uiiex posed por- 
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tion!?. The plate so treated is dried, and tfien 
submitted to the ordinary electrotype process, by 
wliicli it is reproduced in copper. The metal is 
mounted type-high on a hloek of wood, ami is 
then ready for the press. TIumv are certein tech- 
nical diihenUies which seem at ])resent to mili- 
tate against tlie process, one of the chief of which 
is the circumstance that tlie amount of relief 
obtained is hardly Miiflicieiit lo ensure clean lines 
in a quick priutiug inacliine. 

A new use lias l)eeu louiid for the phono- 
graph hy certain medical gentlcincu who recently 
Drought tile subject before one of the learned 
Societies in London. Ly means of the instru- 
ment, the audi<*nce present wwi^ able to listen 
to the reproduction of the ruriously-deiective 
epeec)} of two rdiildrcn whiui tliey were first 
placed under medical cui’e. TJiis registered spe- 
cimen of their elocution was then contrasted 
with the imtiroved .‘j])eec}j \vl»i(di treatunmt had ; 
effected, for the httle jiatieiits were themselv(*s I 
present, and were able by word of immtb to I 

testily what sci<m(Ui had done for them. ! 

The above iiitei*csliijg experience may point | 
the way to another jiossible and very feasible j 
appliealion of the, ])honograph. It W(juld cer- j 
teinly he advantageous to some of our jnihlie I 
speakers who arc notorious for their liesitating < 

manner, and the constant introduction of lln* | 

familiar *er, er^ between every tliree or fmir i 

syllables, if they w^ere to employ a phonograph | 
for home use. They would thou be able in the j 
privacy of their rooms to register for themselves ; 
Specimens of their speech, and to make the I 
instrument reproduce the jueviously uitcred 
words with every trick and fault faithfully j 
rendered. These faults so conviticingh^ brought 
before them cotdd then he grmlually corrected I 
until they ceased to appear, ddie phonogniph | 
would point out errors with imjmnity, which if 
called attention to by a living being would only 
lead to un])leasautnGSs. 

In a pape,]* hrouyht before the Paris Aendemv, 
a curious observation relating to long and .-hort | 
feight was recorded. It was staled that an 
examination of the eyes of wild animals show'ed 
that those ea])tiired after the age of six or mght 
mouths retained the long siglit natural to lliem, 
but that those, made captive before that age and 
those born in a state v)f ca[)tivilv were short- 
sighted. From this it argued that shortne -^ 
of sight is a defect which is incident lo civilisa- 
tion. 

Two distinct advances are recorde<l concerning 
that tantalising metal aluminium, wdiicli rheiinsts 
tell ns is one of the ino'^t common of all clement^, 
lor it exists in plenty in every clod of clay, hut is 
SO dilHcult of reduction that until lately it has 
been almost as valuable as silver. ^Ir 11. Greeii- 
"^Vway claims to liive drscovered a method of 
'Winning it from its origimd clay by an inexpeu- 
«i|re proce3.s ; and two Waterliiiry mechanics 
have, it is said, sn -ceeded in finding a chemical 
iipx which will enable the metal to be sohlercil. 
;AU attempts in this diixiction have hitherto 
' failed, and this it the ])rincipal reason, coupled 
mth ^her difiiculties in working it, which make 
made of alnmiaiiim still* so expeu.nve, 
it can Ik‘ prndKua'd now at a conipara- 
lively cheap rate. These lucky meclianics have 
beaif offered to natne their , own pric' for their 


( valuable discovery, ttdu'cli is likely to lead to a 
greatly extended use of the vvliite metal for pur- 
po.ses wlierc its extreme lightness, strength, and 
freedom from tarnishing will he appreciated. 

A cor re.spon dent of Nature, in referring to the 
curioiLs manner in wdiicli cerUiin insects will 
revive after being subjected to frost, says that it 
is a common experience among mountain climbers 
to find butterflies lying frozen on the snow ; and 
so brittle tliat tlicy hi’eak up unless very carefully 
handled. Such frozen liutterllies he has fre- 
quently placed on his liat, imd found that on 
<lescending to a warmer atmosphere the .little 
creatures recovei’ themselves and fly away. 
Another writer refers to tlic fact that insects 
which habitually hibermit(‘, as larva* oi* pupjc, do 
not suffer from Indiig Iro/eii even for a lengthenetl 
period ; but that wliat is known as an ‘open’ 
winter, xvith its alternations of wet, warmth, 
and cold, is fai* nion*. fatal to them. Tie there- 
iorv as,^umcs that the coming season, after the 
uuusua!!)* rigorous winter which wt liave expcri- 
eiic(*d, will lie, from an entomological point of 
view, a \ei v lavouiable one. 


\ l> 1 N(1 IK DA y.’ 

‘XuvEH mind, never mind,’ says the Artist, in 
an.-wer to mv apologies fm' calling to-day insti^ad 
o) <»n ‘Show >S,itunl;jy,’ as inviti'd. ‘I'm very 
glad In see you, as 1 sliall make yon usi*ful 
ahi'i* von have liad a look round. This is 
s(Miding-in day, and the xum will call at half- 
past SIX foi' tln'se tilings.’ 

Surely tliere is no man so eng.igingly iiu- 
Im.snies.'- like as an artist ! It is five o’clock now ; 
and ‘the.se things,’ sunn* six lilV-size jfoiiraits, 
must lie ready in an hour and a half for the 
van wdiicli will take tlnuii up to Burlington 
House, And upon mn*, my friend is still xvork* 
ing with leifiUU‘l\ can*. 

'Not half satisfied with this floor/ ho says 
el it ically, taking three long ste)cs liackvvard from 
hi*- i*as('). ‘It falls down in tin* corner in a 
waiv good tloors do not. Do yon s(*e i' 

1 can svv that tin* ‘lloor’ ap]K*ais to sink 
down in one place ; luit liow the dt*fer*t> in its 
poi'tiayal is to be remedied I am at a loss to 
understand ; and as tin* artist is evidently fid^iit- 
ing to ii to work .igain iqxm it, 1 leave liim, 
and stroll round tin* grt*at studio to look at 
Ins picture.-- 

There IS no woiksho]» so interesting as tliat 
of llie a.rli.st who li»is r(*a,e]ied surt*ess. Here, 
I see my friemr*-* whole artistic career on the 
W'alls : his (list p(*ncil and chalk sketches, rough 
aiul unfinished, but bearing that, boldness of 
outline wliicb .^fanqis tliem as the woi'k of a 
cunning hand in it.s voiith ; his earliest attempts 
at ]ioi*traitui*e in oils, rough again, but 'wearing 
still more markeilly tliat mysterious ‘something’ 
wdiicli raises them tar above the Minnikiug’ 
work of an inigilted liaud. And so, step by 
step, [ trace his ])rogress through studies of 
living models, and friends, till 1 come to Jus 
first ‘accepted’ jiicture, whence dates his success. 
Between that and the port-aite whose paint is 
sci'ircely dry, there are few landmarks ; and their 
paucity speaks eloijuently of Hie painter’s akilL 
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<T]iat wi]] do, I think,’ says the artist sud- 
denly. * How’s that floor now?’ and he backs 
across the studio to inspect liis handiwork at 
loiig-mnge. 

J turn from the ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ and look. 
The polished parquet floor, down which the 
painted ])iano threatened to slide a lew iiJinut<*s 
ago, is now level as that on wliicli ] stand ; 
l)nt how the thing has Ijeen done, oi‘ wliere the 
brush has l>een applied, I can’t for the life of 
me disc(Wer. 

‘Wliat!’ exclaims the artist. ‘Yon don't see? 
Why, look here ! All 1 have done is to dee])en 
the "shading there at th(‘ angle of the Avail, and 
tln-ow up the light Just hert*. Sinijdeht tiling 
in the Avorld I’ 

No doubt it is, like (werylhiiig (‘ho, Avla-ii 
you know hoAV to do it.; but. 1 (hui’t, and am 
still trying to probe*, the see'ret of the optical 
illusion Avrouglit hy a few d(*ft hrush'slroke.s 
when there is a knoc.k at the door, and ‘tin* 
j)hotogra])h(*r ’ i.s aiinouneed. 

'All !’ says the artist, thnnving aside his ])aiiit- 
briish and ruhhinghis hands, ‘ I Vt* beem Availing 
for him. AVe ha\a* to do the Diicln^ss before \\(* 
nail her up, and must get to Avork at oiiee 
befon* tin* liglit goi's.’ 

‘Her (Irace tin* DucIh'ss (d' ’ is gazing 

bimignly at ns from her (Msid ; and Avhile the 
])hotograi)h(‘r prepari'S his ajiparat-us, Ave arrange* 
(lie ]>ortrait. iii the Ix'st liglit. It is a. dainty 
ope'ration this eif ]>hot()gra])]iing a jdeture . the 
caiiAUS otl'ering a, ])laiu* surface*, the* ca,mera iiinst 
he adjusted e*\actly sepiare witli it.; let one side* 
of till* ]io]‘trait be more* remote Ilian tin* otheu* 
from the lens by half an inch, and that side* 
will appear ‘draA\n out’ in tlie photogra,j)h. 
Tlierefoi'e, the* juvlimiiiai'ies take* uji some* little* 
time. 

‘Tell us Avheui you are geang to e.\]>ohe,’ says 
the artist to the* ]>hotographe*r. - ‘ Wb* must remain 
quite* still Avhile. the jirocess is going on,’ he 
<*X]da,iiis to me. ‘This floor is a trifle, .fliakv, and 
the* le,asl vibration AA^ould spoil tlie, lines.’ 

Accordingly, avIkii the j)liot(»graphe*r deelaivs 
him, self ready, w<* betake* ours<*lves to the tea- 
tray in the far corii<*r of the room ; and have 
settle*d doAVii comfortably before* he removes (he 
lens-cap. T liad imagiin*d that a ])ictiiro could be 
jihotographed in tin* few seconds inquired to take 
a living subjocl, aiio am asjonisjied to lit‘ar that 
tin* ‘exposure’ inuM, extend oati- at least half 
an liour. 

‘ Hall an liour Avflie‘n the* light is good,’ says 
the artist, pouring out t(*a ; ‘but Ave .-.liall give* 
Her Hraex* furtv minutes this evening, as it’s 
rather dull.’ 

Tlie lime passes quickly (‘uougli <Aver (e*a, 
cigarette's, and chat. The artist demands my in- 
dignation Avith one of Ins clie*nts wliose bediaviour 
has h(Aen most unre.ayonahh* from an artistic point 
of view. ‘He gave me sittings for a month last 
February,’ he says; ‘and I told him I thonglit 
tlio ])icture Avonhl lie linished in time for exhibi- 
tion last year. Well, as it happeiu'd, my Jiand 
was out, and it AAxisn’t tinisht*d in time ; and he 
was disappointed about that. Then I had a lot 
to do, and kejit it by me for a while, lie having 

f ine back to Scotland in the*, meantime. When 
took it up agriin, 1 found I Avanted a few more 
sittings, ana asked him to come down for a dav 


or two. T got him doAvii ; hut he Avasn’t at all 
pleased about it. And tlu*n, what d’you think? 
He said 1 had keq>t him w^aiting long (‘imugh, 
and he would be, glad if I’d name* the day 1 could 
send him the pieflure* !’ 

I try A^ery hard to look surpris(*d at sucli 
e'oneluct, but fail utterly. Ke^t ]K‘ing an artist, 
mv seen*! .symjiatliics will h*an lowanL the cln*nt 
who Ims liee'ii Avaiting <we*r a. y(*ar for the coiu- 
jiletion e)f J)is order; fur there is the pictuix* 
staring me in t he face*, (bxstiueel for the. ‘ New 
(kilhwA',’ wliewi* it A\il] .s])(‘nd another four months 
out of the oAvm*r’s reach. 

‘ i\‘o])le* are so unr(*asona))h‘,’ continiws the 
aril.*-! ]»laintive']y. ‘What eaii it matter waiting 
a fcAV months? Tliey A\ill ge‘t their ]>icliir(*s 
eventually,’ 

‘ Wlial are yon photographing the* Huc.heSs’s 
]Kii trait for?’ 1 ask, by u^ay of turning the sub* 
)i‘ct ; for the artist has AAmrke*(l ])ims(*lf into a 
(jiiite* unmM'cs*^;!!^ state* of irritation. 

‘Ib‘r frn*iids/ he rcjflies shortly. ‘P(.*ople 
ncaily always ask me to Ii/ut* the*.ir portraits 
phot.ogra]>he(l iK'fore they h*av(* the stiuiio ; and 
a ]»rccious hother it is avIk'H T am Di'essitd for 
time.’ 

At h'ligtli the* ]fliotogj‘aphe*r re*]>la('e*s the ]<*T1S- 
cap and Avhe*e*ls his rani<*ra aside*. 

‘(‘ome* ” says the ariist, junqnng ii]); ‘to W'ork ! 
AVe Avill lK*gin Avitli the Diiclu'ss: lend me a 
hand to lay her flat (*ii her face on tin* floor 
and nail he‘r up.’ 

It (loe's not sound a re‘S])cclful Avar of treating 
a Hiieliess; but umler the* artist’s directions t 
s]U‘e*{id a sheet on the floor and he.l]) him to lay 
tlie ])jctiire fare* dowinvard thereon. ‘Nailing 
iqi’ is a verv sinqih* ]>r<)<ess: it consists of 
removing the* AVeuxleji buttons which hold the 
(‘anvas on its stn lche*!* into tlie frame and substi- 
tuting nails for llieiii. The Avedg(*s at the cornel’s 
of the* stre*t<*h(*r an* iap])(‘d home till the exinvas 
is almost as tight as a dnnn-head, and the 
jiictun* i.^j the*!) ready for its 1abe*ls. 

‘Don’t you ]>ack them at all?’ I imiuire, as 
A’isions of pnce*h‘ss pictures rattling loeise' in a 
van over the Loiulon streets rise', to my mind’s 
(*ve*, 

‘ Ne)t allowed.’ replu'S the artist. ‘They Avoiild 
not ])(* received if sent, in a (‘.ase.’ 

‘Aren’t you afraid of ac-cidents ? ’ I ask, aghast. 

‘The*y don’t often come, to grief,’ he answers 

carelessly; ‘but 1 once* saAv a picture of ’s’ 

(naming a famous it A.) ‘which liad been pricked 
all over Avith a nail or gimlet or something, 
Ihit t/uU Avasn’t an accident ; it was done in* 
(e*iitienially, out of siiite or miscliief ; but by 
Avliom, no one know’s to this day.’ 

The, Duchess is *nail(*d ii])’ uoav ; so W’e restore 
liet* to the easel and turn te^ the^ ‘Portrait of 
JklissW 

‘ Hold her n]i a moment Avliilst I ]mt the sheet 
straight,’ says the* artist. ‘She, is standing on 
lier liead ; but it doesn’t matter.’ 

W^itli a (luster in e.*a('h hand, to avoid tar- 
nishing the new gilding of tlie fmrne, I stod, 
studying the curious eflect of the light as it 
strikiis throiigji the e’,an\"as, sliowing up the flesh 
tints like a traiisjiarenejy. Suddenly I see some- , 
thing Avliich draws an involuntary ‘Oh!’ from 


sittings, and askexl him to come dowm for a day | ‘ What’s the matter?’ asks the artist. 
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feel njyself growing pile as I break it 
‘There is a hole in tliis picture -a 


I 

to liini. 

ragged cut, an inch long.’ I look imuid fear- 
fully, half ex])ccting to see tlie artist sink 
fainting on the iloor. 

But he doesn’t do anything of the kind. He 
says calmly: ‘Ah! Just wail till I’ve lighted 
inv pipe, and I’ll put it to rights. Now, where 
is'jtV 

I point out llie hole, whicii seiuns to hiiv(‘ 
been made by a broad knib‘, close to ‘Miss 

\V ’s’ shapely nose ll looks vtuy serious; 

but in two miuuti’s ihe artist has put with his 
palette knife a large varnish ]^Ia^t'‘ron the bach 
of the eaiivas, and nuh the closest scrutiny can 
discover the hlemish in trout. 1 don’t know 
wliy it sliould b<* so; but the awe with which 
1 regfU‘d(‘d the artist's masterpiines is a little 
ton ed dowi » by this i n 1 1 e. 

‘Van’s at tin* door, sir,’ sa\s William, the 
studio faclutuni, at tins moment. 

‘Tell the man (o wait,’ re]/lies the artist 
dreamily. He is absoihed in contemplation of 
his ‘Portrait of a Lad>,’ and lias no ear for 
mundane things. ‘J must do it,’ lie says at last 
aloud to liimself. ‘'Pliere -m soimdhing the 
matter with lier knees.’ He take^ u]i his pah‘t(t‘, 
and is beginning to dabbU* on it. 1 take him 
kindly but tirmh by the arm. 

‘Look here,’ I say; Mlu' van Is waiting, and 
the pictures must be in by eight to-night. We 
have four more to nail up; and ,>ou have the 
labels to write for the whole lot. Is there time 
to do any touching up n(»w V 

Tin* artist juit his paint -bru.sh in his button- 
hole and looks at his Wriicli. ‘A (piarler to 
seven !’ he says in dihinay. His palette is dis- 
carded, and in two secoiuh more lie is at liis 
desk scribbling Mabels’ as fa.M as his pen will 
travel. 

‘Number One,’ he says, writing. ('I always 
number them in the order I want tliem aeee]>led, 
you know; if they take One, Twa>. and 'I’Jiree, 
they may rejerl Four if they lilo*. Von see?’) 
(‘Go on 1’ T inteipellate.) ‘Name Portrait of 

H. tile DuMiess of . Tliat ’s right. 

One railway luggage la]>el to hang over the front 
of the [>ieture, and one to slick on the back of 
the frame Get the paste-]M)1, like a good tel low, 
and stick them on,’ 

I obey ; l>ut as soon as J leave the artist’:' suh‘, 
he is out of his chair inutttM'ing something alMaut 
‘ that woman’s kma‘s.’ 

William ‘■t>nK:s in again to say the vaiiimm are 
growing im])atienb 

‘You will he late!’ ! cry, as I ree the artist, 
brush in hand, before the ‘I’ortrait of a Ijady.’ 
‘Can’t you do whal you w'anf on varuishijig- 
da} V 

^^arnisliing-day ’ is that on which jxhibitoi;s 
are admitted to the Academy to }>iit an> final 
ytOUphes they wMsli to their pietures. I liaveii’t 

t e, least idea Avhat or how much the artist has 
do to those ‘ knees but I do see very plainly 
if some one does not save liiin from himself, 

i f, whole array (#f pictun^s will be sliut out as 

cit ie uo time t(» itand on cermnoiTv. I summon 
ifWilliam, and wdth Ids ;iid, forcibly remove tin- 
Wy with the defeotivxi knees from her eaael and 
lay her on the floor to uad uil The artist goes 


unwillingly back to his desk to finish the labels, 
and at lialf-]>ast seven ev(;rything is done. The 
men are calhid in, and in spite of the artist’s 
‘ helj),’ succeed in stowdrig the pictures safely in 
the van. 

‘1 daresay they’ll gi-t- up to Piccadilly by eight 
o’clock,’ he says chi-erfully, as the driver starts 
off liis horse at a galloi). ‘But if they don’t, 
they don’t.’ 

‘And they’ll be shut out V I iiniuire. 

‘ 1 su})pose so,’ replies the. artist light-heartedly. 
MJonie in and lu-m- a pi])e before you go. 
That w'oiiian’s knees haunt me,’ he adds with 
a sigh. 


T 11 E N A N 1) N 0 W. 

In fuhles of the (JoklcTi Age 
No iMOTO (leliulit oiu‘ ])oets seek, 

For, now the North waxed so sage, 

The *TOth is wiser tliaii th(> (Jreek. 

Before the might of Learning's jmweis, 

The myth.s and wisfloni of the Past 
Ifi've [u'lmhetl like the anliniin tlowers 
Ihdbie the iey northern hla.st. 

The scalpel and the rnieioscope 
Ih-niand tlie lam el of the Ivre 
Ahi'. ^ wliat latei baid can hope 
To wake tor these the ancient fire 

Sweetei it is to shut our eves 
To all tliat wc have lived aiiiong, 

And seek in iheaiiis the smm’v skie> 

And lulls that saw the hirth of song . 

Tlu‘ time that held the I’oet’.s name 
As holy, and his native vale 
Heard sweeter notes than ever earm* 

Fiorn anj thorn-stung nightingale ; 

Wlien every youth whose st>ul was moved 
To poetiv from eailv years, 

Was hy the Muses well helovt'd. 

And lieltl in honour of his j>eers 

And e\eiy maid with mind .‘il) 0 ve 
The level ot the vulgar t hrong, 

Was priestes--' of the C^neen of Love, 

(b sihyl of the Lord of Song 

J. T. Levenh. 
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SMAliL HOI. D1 NOS. 

The oveiTi'u\V(l(i<l condition of our towns, 

largely traceable to tbe mij^ration from the country 
of tlio a^n’icultural labourer, and tbe consequent 
increased competition for employment in town- 
life, taken in conjunction with tbe dcjmpulated 
state of the rural distiicts, prc.sents a social and 
economic pi’oblem which for some time past has 
attracted con.sidorable attention. There appears 
to be a great and growing interest in the subject 
of Small Holdings, more especially since it is 
being dealt with in the Uritish Parliament by tbe 
government of tbe day. ITnsatisfaetory features 
of town population, sncli as the (piestion of tbe 
‘unemployed’ and similar evils, are held to bavo 
an immetliate eouiiection wdth tbe state of the 
land; and it is gmierally agreed that tbe existence 
of a numerous and prosperous peasantry conduces 
to national safety ; w bile tbe more general dis- 
tribution of laud in (freat IJritaiii would have a 
most beneficial effect on the contcntiueiit of the 
people. 

Tliere i.s also practical concurrenci' in the 
view that an increase of small cultivators would 
be a distinct national and social gain ; but 
opinions dilfer in regard to tlie ecjonomic advaii- 
tage.4. The bidanc- of evidence ap]>car.s to be 
favourable to tbe greater proilm tiveness of small 
hohlings over lui-ge ones, and this is probably 
due to tbe indu.stry exhibited by the small culti- 
vator, wdio, even if only a tenant, lias a direct per- 
sonal interest in the results to be obtained. 

Tliere seems to be no doubt that landowners 
are now generally willing to devote land for the 
purpose of small holdings, the demand for which 
is unquestionably active in bhighind and Wale.s, 
though less so in Scotland. In tlie latter country, 
it is believed that tbe rural population would 
more readily accept. small tenancies ; and even in 
England and Wales tbe ambition of small culti- 
vators is apparently a good deal in that direction. 
This may be clue to the fact that ownership 
entails certain responsibilities, which cannot be 
thrown up at any moment without perhaps entail- 


ing a considerable h).ss ; while a tenancy, on tbe 
other hand, gives compnrative imiependence, with 
no i)ros])eet of any serious .sacrifice on re.linquisb- 
nient 

It should be noted that this question of Small 
Holdings i.s distinct from that of Allotments. 
An allotment has been defined as a pieee of land 
held and cultivated by a man who gains his 
living by weekly w’ages, ami who cultivates such 
laud with tlie primary (dqect of .supplying bis 
family with vegetables and .similar articles. 
Small holdcr-s — that i.s, boldeis of not Ws than 
one acre and not more than fifty acres may bo 
divided into tw'o cla.sses— one getting a living 
fnnn the laud by raising produce for sale ; the 
other partially mnployed in .some other occupa- 
tion, but devoting spare time and money to culti- 
vating land. Tbe one relies on the land for 
subsistence ; the other uses it as an additional 
means of subsistence. 

Owing to tbe absence of trustvvortby statistics, 
it is diliicult to determine whether there has been 
of late a reduction in tbe number of small owmers 
and cultivators of laud. Tbe consensus of opinion 
is, how'cver, that until quite recently tliere has 
been a considerable diminution, the process 
having been cliecked by the difUculty in letting 
large farms, and ])erliaps by public opinion 
having changed in favour of .small holdings. Up 
to the year Ihol, the agricultural population was 
increasing ; but from that year to 1881 it dimin- 
ished ; while tbe number of farmers, according 
to the census returns of 1881, is shown at almost 
exactly the same as in 1851, notvvitlistaiidiiig 
tliat throe million acres have been added to the 
farmed area of tbe country. The number of 
farmhouses formerly inhabited in connection with 
small holdings, but now utilised to a large extent 
by agricultural lalxiurer.'^, confirm tbe inference 
that such holding.^ have been acquired by capi- 
talists, in pursuance of the policy of consolidation 
which prevaikvl prior to the recent depression. 
Changes in inethoils of cultivation have conduced 
to a like result. For instance, the conversion of 
land into pasture entails the provision of build- 
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ings for wintering stock ; and small ovviiore, 
uneqxial to the outlay, sold their laJid to a<ljoin- 
ing proprietors who posBcsaed the necessfiry build- 
ings, Recent experience has greatly modified this 
practice of consolidation, ami many ]ando^Yners 
are anxious to revert to smaller farms, bub arc 
debarred by tlio heavy exponditiii*e necessary in 
providing buildings, wliich tliey are unable to 
afford, and wbich would not }ield a siiiliciently 
remunerative return, 

Tp to tliijty years ngo it was tbe avowed 
policy of leading siatc^imm to ]ireserNe as far as 
possible tlie practice of heiTdiiary •-m'f pr^sioii to 
landed prt)pei‘ty. lias btsn caiTitMl out 

directly liy the law of siutlenumt, amt imliri.- tl}’' 
by the different taxiitiou lU real nml per>unal 
property, tlie law of jirimogLmilure, advances 
made by State aid for improvements, and the 
din'ercnce b('L\M!en the jniMicity ot bills of ^ale 
and the ju'ivato nature of mortgages. It will be 
observed that in all these eases the temlem‘y of 
iegislulioa had been to relieve the Laid lord from 
the nccesaty of Jimling readyuiioney, witli a eon- 
sequent dLsiucliualiuii on his port to sell laud. 
The objcit-t has been to prevent the dispersion of 
large estates, ami small holilings ahsoihed from 
time to time in sm h estates have remaiiUMl 
attached to them ; and thereafter, if purchosihle 
at all, only in largo quantities. 

The enclosure of common ami waste lambs is 
another legislative! cause for tlie dimiiiution. 
Commonable rights, sucli as pasturage, fuel, ami 
wood for repairs, are nianife^ily of extreme value 
to the small ciilbivalo!, ami smdi rights neres.-arily 
ceased on <*ni;losUi'o. 'J'lio labouring population, 
to Bume extent from ignorance, but mainly owing 
to poverty uml conse([uent hiek of iepresenUtioin 
have been practically ignored in the settlement 
of encloBiiics, Actual commoners no doubt were 
recomj;>enbe(l by the posseo.'ion of a IreehoM ; and 
the sale of laieh to pay enclosur" i‘xj)(*n.se.s tciah'd 
to increase tin! nuinls r of small owners, tlu'ugh 
probably only temporarily. On the uther hand, 
the small owm r, nncuinua led ^ith a manor, and 
unable to pr'^ve a true pi'esci-i[)i,ivo right, wlio 
bad utilised an adjacent common for jiastiirage 
and so forth, lost liis benOits on enclosure 
without receiving any compen‘'ation whatever. 
Between 17C0 and 18(17 neaily -even and a lialf 
million acres were thus enclosed ; ami although 
public interests have probably been i)romoted 
by the improvements effected, the practice has 
deprived the agricultural labouring class of facili- 
Ues for and incentives to small culiivatiun. 

An obstacle in tlie way of increasing the 
number of small holdings is found in the legal 
e-^peinfees incidental to land transfer, which are 
piraetically proliibitivc to the class of persons 
ftpni whom the would-be purchasers are drawn. 
Simplification of title with lessened cost would, 
it la believe<1, have a beneficial •effect on the 
multiplication of small ownerhhips, 

The existing facilities may be dismissed in a ' 
f«w WoMs. Tiioso afforded by legislation are the ! 


provisions of the Building Society and Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts. The terms of the 
Ihiilding Sooiefy Acts are general ; and although 
the prevalent impression is that they apply only 
in towns, t)ierc seems to he nothing to prevent 
their being taken advantage of for the ac(:^uis^ti<)u 
of small holdings. As a matter of tact the 
measures have been of very little avail for 

ag r i e u 1 1 u ral p 11 r posi's. 

In considering tlie furtlier facilities to be 
afiVmled tliere are imjxutant objects to be kept 
in view. The intemhug occupii'r must be assisted 
by loans on reasonable terms if be is eventually 
to beeome owner ; ami the laud must not only 
be available in dillereiit districts, but nui&t be 
eligible for small ciiltivatitui and in plots of 
various sizes, to meet the varied reijuirenients of 
the class of holders il is desirable to attrai't. For 
I the State to nmlertake and adminish*!' transac- 
j lioii^ for tlie crealion of small holdings would he 
1 an im]ios<il)ility williout a large stall’ of officials, 

I involving ])»'avy cx])em'' (k-ntralised management 
; would j)r(die.b'ly fail to estimate local demand, 

; to select suitable laml, and successfully deride 
I befwt'en c<mllieting apjilicants. These conciusiims 
I point to the local autiioritics as (lie instrumental- 
ity thi’ough wlncji the increased facilities should 
be afforded. 

It a]>pears to be nnneiossary to give local 
i autlioiilies compulsory poweis for tlic jmrcliase 
i of land, as sutheieut can doubth‘ss be obtained 
j by v(dnntary agreeimuit. .\s regard.*' file disjiosal 
I of tlie land, it is umjuestimiably to the ratepayers’ 

I interest tluit a system of ownerslii]) should ho 
adopled in jirid’ereiiee to that of teiiaiicii'S. For 
tin* lo('al authorities to emliaik ou a landlord’s 
lesjion.-i bill ties would mean I'itlu'r losses in bad 
seasons Ijy remissions of rent, or in not yiidding 
to pressure lor id]iiction> they would l>ecomc 
unpopular lamiloi d.s, wlmsi- action would contrast 
unlavtuirably with that ol private owners. Tlien, 
again, the sy.-tmn oi purcliaso would obviati* to 
a <great extent tb<* ilifiieulty as t<i ]U‘oviding builil- 
ings. An owner will mak(' every (db^it to sujijdy 
buuself witl) wb.it if> mvessar}, and gradually 
, seriire Milbcient acf ommoilation for lus jiurpoK!. 
i At the same time be will b(' [)ro\ uling ailditioiial 
j s<enrit 3 advance made to bum 

! Tuj'iiing lo the financial a.s]>t‘c( of tbc silieme 
. ]in)pi)U’‘<h*d by tlic Select CommitUe on Small 
■■ iloldings, it is tiuit five million pounds of [iiibJic 
money bluu Id in the fir t instance be lent to 
local auFmajiaes in ('Ueat Hritain, out of wliich 
they may advance to intending ]>iircliascrs of 
land sums not exceeding three-fourths or four- 
filths of the piiix habc-imujey. ’rh(3 suggeetiSd 
method of repayimmt has ciutainly tlie merit of 
novelty. 1 1 i.s not ju' 0 ]) 0 Bed that principal and 
interest slmuld he rej)aid by fixed annual instal- 
ments, l)ut that a ]U‘inciple to .some extent ana- ! 
logons to the Scotch feu should be adopted, 
lu-paymcnt ivS to be efiected on a plan wliich 
will allow of a periodic reduction of cliarge until 
it has reached a small proportion of the original 
amount, and this unpaid portion will be repre- 
sented by a quit- rent or feu in perpetuity. By 
this system the owner will have in view succes- 
sive reductions in his liabilities; wdiile the local 
aiithoj'ities will, by tlie time the repayment takes 


the shape of quit- rent, be almost able to pay 
their deots to the State, with the advantage of 
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being the perpetual hol<lers of tliat I'ent in return year*? more they will reach £500, which waa the 
for the U!^c of their credit. rent of the property in 188G. ft must not he 

The Hohoine offers unexampled facilities to a imagined that there have been no drawharkj in 
section of the community which has fair claims this. Four of the tenants threw their holdings 
to consiilcrntion, and it is recommended as afford- np at the end of the first year. Fresh tenants, 
ing a practical and nnobjectionable way of im*et- however, are coming foi'ward for tliein. ' 
ing the demand for land nationalisation. The The initiatory work of ma])ping-out and 
novidty of the proposals, Iiovvever, makes it moasuriiig tlic land recpiired no common care, 
expedient that legislation should proceed teiita- (’are, loo, had to he (‘xeivised in the admission 
tively and with caution. A mt^asure on the of tenants, and caution as to letting them have 
foregoing lines has rec^ently been unanimously more larul than they could manage. Ihit the 

read a second time in the Hon.se of (Vunimms, experiment has now gone on so far that the 

and, subject to amendment in detail, will doubt- writer Indicves he has the elements of a self- 
less become law. improving village ; and that in time to come 

the young men will look forward to being small 

A i-i - ^ 4 . T? 1 .. 1 farnuTs under him, and find in their small hold- 

Anotlier con nkitor wr.tes o ns iro.n Englan.l ^ ^ cn.ployniciU for their savings, 

on the practical aspect ol email Imhlm.ita : 

So much has been wTitten and argued on this ings, and he finds that by corn-growing ahme 
subject, that, from a thooreticid point of view, h(^ can pay the rent and cost ol cultivation and 

it would .‘-eein almost exhaii'-ted. ihit the writer get a fair ]>rofit al'^o. lie has done so even with 

having had ])ractical experience, desires from tin's wdicat ; and in August last year he estimated 
point to give some infonnation. JOight years ago that three acres of oats, and one of wdieat, the 

he became possessed of a ])ropcrtv of about six total cost of growdiig wljich up to harvest had 

hundred aci'os in a ring-fence, and at the end been ten pounds, w'ould give him a return in gitiiu 
of live years the wliole farm w’as thrown on his and straw of over thirty pounds, 
hands in a bankruptcy. There were heavy i barges It is not generally known that in the yirescnt 
on the land in the w'ay of taxes, rates, and morfc- day, wlieu the low' ]>rice of wlieat is put forward 
gages; but it was tithe-free. As no tenant crmld as a plea for lowered rents, wheal straw fotchea 
be found to hire the farm, the landlord let off such a higli price that it alone wdll pay the rent 
wliat heM'Ould of if., and sncccusled in the finst and rates of the land which grows it. And it 
four months of lii^ ellort^^ in getting enough is observable that tliese small tenants look on 
taken to cover all the charge.s, amounting to their 'wheat a.s their special |>aying crop, 
about one hundred ami seventy jumiids. In conclusion, it mmst be added that the rents 

With one e\cepti(m, eviuy tenant had started are not merely payable, but paid; and the quar- 
in life as a w'orldng-maii, and with Ins savings teJ’Iy system of payments is i’uiind to work well, 
he mitered on th(‘ holding. The occupations 


varied from tlirca* to forty acrc.s ; ami the first 

sot of tenants were four in nninhei'. The holdings I ) 1: M A Tl E 8 8 1) A U Ct TI T P] R. 

have gone on increasing till ther<’ are now t(»ur- , , , . * 

. . t, 1 ‘ 1 11 *1 < <1 liv (luvN’i Aii.i N, AcTJioa OF 'lx A r.r, Shades, 

teen tenants. Some have done so wadi that they ‘Tm.s Moktm. Con. ■ i,t(. 

arc taking more land ; ami caidi year shows a 

wider margin of cultivation. ciTArTF.H xxv. and akteh. 

The land is chiefly arahh*, and tlie rent lor At the. garden gate, llaviland Dumaresq met 
most of this i.5 £1, (is. 8d. an acre, rates and taxes them, wdth that strange far-away look in his 
Imi though Romo portions lot for as much us ^vumlcriug eye which, us I'syehe knew-thoimh 
£'2, r).s. Only one oi the tenants lias a house; , , j. i i i. • i 

r 1 4,1 1 -l o 4 i f 1 A f^ho kiiew^ not the cause— surclv and certainly 

but the buildings on tlie farm are reserved tor . , , , , , , " i. i 

their common us. foreboded headache. His glance w'a.s dim and 

The tenants are .diicfly labourers with .savings, unsteady. At sight of them, however, 

or else ]ietly village tradesmen keeping a horse he roused himself wdth an (dfort ; and raising 
and cart or ])igs. Tw'O of them also are cow- lii.s hat with that .stately old-faaliioned courtesy 
keepers ; and to encourage this, .special provi.sion ul lii.s, wliich gave .something of princeliiiess to 
is made in the agreements for tlic growth of llaviland J)umare.s(|’s ilemeanour at all tiine.s, he 
sainfoin in Ihe ficld.s, wdiich, thongli tlie fact is Mansel to leave the pony standing 

not gencrnJJy know'ii, is a wonderful butter-pro- , .i . i -i i i 

dnuiuK fo.'u;,4. SuiuKiin will lust uuven your" in “ ® 

the luml ; utnl when f.u], instead of boir.j; con- “ ' i'iiw,n«-room. 

stantly mown, will liecome tlio ba.'>is of an excel- * ''"nut stand, Ida said ; ‘but perhaps I can 
lent meadows The tenants all hold by written tie him and with I fiimarosq’s help .she proceeded 
agreements as yearly tenants, and their rent is to do .so. J^syclie could no longer contain her 
made payable ((uarterly. They are allowed to newv. ‘Papa, Papa,’ .she (’ried, ‘have you heard 
sell wheat ^traw and clover hay; but in con- what's happened? It’s all right! Khartoum’s 
sideration of this, are hound to bring no charges relieved, and- Mr Linncll's safe again.’ 

It was the first time since the painter’s depar- 

The workins of the system so far has covered I""'’ ‘ i 

about half the property, and the gross rent for *'®|’ bather, llaviland Dumaresq started with 
the holdings will amount for tlie ensuing year s^irpriso at the unexpected sound and at Isycues 
to £420. Three years ago tl icy were only £17(5; b]ushe.s. The news seemed to rouse him and 
two years ago, £19C. It is believed that in tliree quicken his dulled sense. ^ The far-away look 
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died i)ut from his eyes, as lie answered with a paid for. Ilow much hotter that than this 

E that to Psycho said much: ‘I’m j^hid to perpotuiil niggling !’ 

it ; very glad to hear it. That young man’s ‘I think JMr Liniiell paints beautifully,’ Psyclie 
danger has weighed upon my soul not a little cried all aglow, her heart beating hard in right- 
of late. I’ve thought at times perhaps 1 might ecus indignation at the bare idea that any on(‘ 
have been in some degree answerahh*. for ha\ing could venture thus coldly to criticise her divine 
sent him out on that fool's errand. Jhit all’s painter at the very moment when he had just 
well that ends well, thank goodness. IMilitary escaped from tluit deadly peril of his life in 
events matter li,ttle as a rule to such as me. Africa. ‘And as to niggling,’ she went on, 
The silly persons hy whor^e aid kings and states- emboldened by love into something that dan- 
meu play their dc*adly game of skill against one gerously appioaclic'd ai’t-criticism, ‘it seemed to 
another count Ibr not much individually on the me, when i watediud him at woik, every touch 
stage of history- ^Ve reckon them l>y the Jiead ; lie added to the pictures, and especially to Papa’s, 
so many liuiidivds or so many thousands swept ott’ brought them one degree nearer to truth and 
the board. Well, what’s tin* next move / tmeek, nature.’ 

Kaiser! check, Sultan '-'Put with this \oiing Mr.b ^lansel looked uj) with haU'-contemptuous 
man, it was a dilleivnt maiter. lie had burst surprise. This country-bred girl, who had never 
into our hori/on ami crossed our orbits. The ; (‘Veii seen an Academy or a Solon, lar less the 
comet that swims ou<*(‘ di^(ine(ly into your ken ; \ atican or the Pitti Palace-'this village child 
interests you lar more than the crowd of met, cars j give Acr leasums in a'slhetics I ‘You may niggle 
that career unseen through tln‘ intinity ol heaven ’ ami niggle away as long as you like,’ slie 

H(j rang the. liell lor the om* tidy maid t)f-all ; aur-wered < oldly, ‘bui you can never get the 

work. ‘Maria, tea!' lie said with a lordly ges- ■ lljoii.samhs ot leaves that qiii\er on an aspen, 
ture, in the voice in which a sovereign might ^ or tin* m^‘ii*ds of liny lines and curves and 
give com man d.s for an imperial ban(|uet to chain- islnnlow,- that g*' to make up one human face 
berlains and seneschals. | of ouix Not im ( hanical aceiiraey and cnihar- 

‘l'li(' government must be infinitely relii‘\ed 1 ra.-soil detail make tlic irreat artist: a judicious 
at thi.s success,’ Mrs aMansel remarked, t.r\ iug ; par.-^iniony »>f touch ami wuxdtli (»f suggestion 
to break the current of the subject; for tliis | are wliat go to jiiodm (' trm* pictures.’ 
narrow and somewhat provincial insiMem'e upon Psya lie ga/eo’ up at tlie portrait reveiently — 
the fate of the one young man whom they all ami was sihmt. In tiie mattei of mere technique 
happened to know personally vexed lier rigiiteou.s she felt herM>if wholly unfit to pit her own 
Oirtoiiiun soul by iU want of ex]).msi\em‘ss. criticism against Ida IMansel’s ; but as a faithful 
Why harp for e vet on a single human life, wlum exposition ol all that was best ami greatest in 
population lends always to inerea^e in a geomel- llaxilaiid Dumaresq's fare and lignre -tin* iiiaii 
rical ratio beyond the means of subsistence ? liiinscdf, ami Die soul that w'as in him, not the 

‘Yes,’ Dumaresij echoed, aw’ay up among the im*n* mitei' hotly and husk and slielJ of liim 

clouds still, but bringing back the pendulum wuth she fell certain in Iim tuvn heart LinneH's pictui'e 
a rush to Linnell once more. ‘No doubt; no was a triumphant success .md a veritable master- 
doubt." And 1 111 relieved myseli. I, Pm, liad piece. And all the world lias since instilled her. 
sent my own piivate (lordon to the Soudan The fdiilusopliic tlepth, the logical clearness, the 
unawares; and it's i-o.st me no liith* in mental ef)igrammalic pmver, the pnmd reserve, the stoic al 
expeditions to rais * the siegc' and release' him ^ heitiisin, tin* grand self restraint and endurance of 
unconditionally. Pml no matter now', no matter ^ th<" man— all these W'ore faithliilly niirruj'ed or 
now^ -It’s all over. lie’ll coiue back befoie - delicately suggi'^Ual iii Die eiidle.^s lines of that 
long —and then I’ll be able to pay him at la.st adnnrahle portrait: not a slnule but spoke llavi- 
for the poi trait lie thrust upon me, uncom- ' laml Duiiiaresq’s cliaraeter ; not a tone ot expres- 
missioned, Ijefore leaving Kiighind.’ i sion but lielped to swadl the genei’al sense of a 

Psyche glanced up at it where, it hung on the i forceful and self-.suflicing individuality. To look 
wall — that poitrait of her father that .‘'he had 1 upon it om* could almost see liiose proinl Ii])s 
loved and watched through these W'eary months ! ]'arl, and hoar that eulin and measured voice say 

long — that poitrait into wdiicli, as slie ofuai : in ljangh!\ self-coiiseiou^ness, as once to Ijiunell : 

fancied, Linnell had poui'cd the whole strength |‘J must go thi-ongh Du- \uU’ld in 1113" '',\vn orbit, 
and energy of his pent-up nature. Ida !MaiiseJ\s j come wdiat ma)". I move on my circuit, unde- 
followed hers to the picture. ‘It’s a most U'rred and unswerving.’ 
striking piece of work, certainly,’ the (*irton-brod I Ida Munsid, indeed, wdth her Girton-bred pre- 
lady remarked with condescemling grace. ‘Not'cision and her cultivated narrowness! She to 
niggled and over-ehihoratet], like so manv of lyir ' pn-tend mL in ]udgment upon such a soul as 
bfinnell’s performances. As a rule, oui' friend I Oliarles jjinmdl's ! Could she see in original or 
seems to me to wali. backwairds and iorwaids t(s) ■ in porliait either those traits that Psyche admired 
much wdiile he’s fiainting a cainas. I often the mo.st? Could she understand the real granite 
advised him to .sit more still. If you watch any ! givatness of I)uinare.S(|’s cliaracter, or the piercing 
pf the great master!- at w’ork, I ahvays .say, you ’ll ' insight w’ith which Linmdl had road it in his 
^ ispe them seated so ' Jose at their (*asels, ami so fai-e and impre.'-!si‘<l it in imperishable colours 
eprUin of the value i)f every jiarticuhir touch, mion Ids canvas? Did she know^ whut the 

tliat the)" never need to look ut the total effect highest side of art was aiming at, at all? ‘The 

: ’ttiey!re prcHlucing ut all. Tliat*’.s art: that’s worst of this cut-and- dried modem higher cduca- 
the master’s way ot woiking. Cor«>t said there ! timi,’ Psycho tliought to herself, falling for the 
certain pictir'os ol ins which he never nonce into tliat hereditary trick of unconscious 
' really saw in any true sense of the word till generalisation, ‘is that it educates women beyond 
, -they ^d been signed and framed ■ and sold and j their natural j^ovvers, and tries to raise them into 
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pianos of thought for wliicli nature and descent 
have never equipped tlioin beforehand.’ 

But what, in lier Imppiness, did slu* care Ibi* 
such strictures'? Her painter was safe, and she 
could alford to laugh at them. 

‘It’s a very good portrait, tliougli,’ her father 
said, taking up the cudgels lialf unconsciously 
for liis daughter’s lover. ‘ 1 don’t pretend to 
understand its technical qualities myself, of course 
art, I suppose, can only be a<le([i lately judged 
or understood by those who themselves have 
essayed and appraised its lU’ai tical diHiiuiltics : 
but if 1 know bow to road my own cliaracter (and 
I think T do, from an ohjcctivc stand-point), 
Linnell, it seems to me, has managed to jiut it 
very cleverly mi canvas. In consi<!(‘ring a 
portrait’ 

But even as he spoke, ho was intorrupted by 
Keginald ]\Iausel’s suddon inclusion, holding in 
one liand an evening jiapor, and all agog with ill- 
suppressed excitement at tlio strange and nnex- 
peeled tiding*^ ctuitaincd in it. Psx'^clu^ know in 
a moment what their noiglibour had <*oiii(‘ for. 
lie liad just learned the news of tlie leliei of 
Khartoum ! 

‘Seen to-night’s I'all ho asked with 

emphasis as ho bui-.st in with the eager face of 
a man who comes the bearer of important 
information. 

‘No,’ l)uinaiest| answered. ‘Bui we’ve heanl 
the news aliva<]y, foi’ all that. Mrs Mansel and 
Psyche brought it fiom Melbuiy. I’m glad 
they’ve succeeded at last iu getting there.’ 

Mansel stared back at him in mute surprise. 
‘Clad?’ he exclaimed, hewildorod. ‘Clad? (Bad 
of what? I know >ou’i'c* little interested in 
militaiy atTaIr^, and push youi* horror (»f war to 
an ('Xtrenie ; hnt, hang it all, Dumai’osq, you’ll 
admit yourself this is going a little too far 
for anything. (Bad that the Mulnli’s got into 
Khartoum' (Jlad tliat onr pe<*ph* have all had 
tlicir throats cut by those rampant savages I ’ 
Dumare.sq clutched the jiaper with a thrill of 
astonishiueiit. ‘na<l their throats cut he ciiod, 
gasping. ‘And by those savages, too? — AVhy, 
wliat do you mean, Mansel ^ Tliey told us all 
was well at Khartoum.’ 

^lansel shook his luaid as he pointed with his 
finger to the latest telegrams. ‘No, no,’ he 
answered testily. ‘That’s all wrong, all un- 
founded. Here’s the genuine news Irom the 
seat of war. Wilson’s steamei's have got np to 
Khartoum, only to find the city Ukeii, and 
Cordon and eveiy (Miristian soul in the place 
massacred in cold blood by the Mahdi’s ])eople.’ 

For a minute or two Dumaresip Mrs Mansel, 
and her husband all gazed together at the fatal 
telegram. Absorbed in the mnvs, they forgot 
all else. The pliilosopher wnanig his hands in 
horror. ‘ Poor Linnell ! ’ he cried, liulf under 
his breath. ‘ 1 acteil tor the best I I acted foi* 
the best ! But 1 did wrong, perhaps, in dis- 
missing him Si) abruptly.’ 

Mrs Mansel turiicil round to look after her 
friend. ‘(joodness gracious]’ she exclaimed, 
witli a little scream of horror, ‘just look at 
p 

turned and saw. The shock had nn- 
her. 

jj Psyche was sitting bolt upright in her chair, 

B r - ' ' 


Her cheeks wei^ pale and white as death. Her 
bloodless hands lay motionless on her knees. 
Her eyes were staring wide open in front of her. 
But she saw nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing, 
knew nothing. She wais cold as if dead. Id ad 
the shock killed her? 

That .self-sauKj (‘vening, in C^luincery Lane, nt 
tin* oHice of Me-'-srs liuivliell and Dobbs, family 
solicitors, the senior jiai'lner in that flourishing 
firm looked u]) from liih ])cru.sal of tlie N? Jir/ac.s’.'i 
and remaiked rellectively : ‘J say, Dobbs, 
that poor client ol' ours, (t. A. LinnelL 3 'ou 
ri'iiieniher— ninst ha\(‘ Iseii one of the felhAVs 
murdered in this Khartoum massacre.’ 

I)()bhs glanced aside Pom his Jir/u) and niiir- 
nmred in lesponse : ‘By .love, so he niust, lie 
was out there, wasn’t he? I’m soiay for him, 
poor fellow’ A tirst-rate client I He must have 
been ivorth ns foni* hundred a year. — And I say, 
Burchell, consols ’ll go down to some tune on this 
new’s loo, w’on’l they ?’ 

‘Falh'u already,' his partner answ’cred, consult- 
ing his tape and pursing his lips up. ‘Stock 
exchange feels those pnlse> so instantaneousl 3 \ — 
Look here,’ and he rang the electric bell at his 
side: ‘Brooks, will yon luing ]\Jr Liniicdrs box 
to me 

ddie clerk brought it ; and Mr Bui'cbell opened 
it deliberately and glanced ov(‘r the wdll. ‘Abu ! ’ 
he said, laying it down with bome obvious 
unction. ‘Precious lucky N ouiig w’oman, who- 
ever she may be, Mis-^ ]V\cli<* l)umiires«j ! Bounds 
like an actres> : some casual love of bis. Jolly 
glad she ’4 be this niinute if only she knew the 
good luck in store lor her. J thought 1 remem- 
bered it. .Miss Psy( he Diimaiesq ! lannell ’s left 
her every b]es.s<*d pi-iiny !’ 

‘No!’ Mr Dobbs re]ilied, screwing up bis 
mouth and hiving iloivn his 7 ^c//o, 

‘ N’e*’, oveiy penny, to “ IVyclie, daughter of 
Huviland DumureM|, hNquire, of Petherton!”’ 

‘Tlie family’ll dispute it ] ’ Mr Dobbs ex- 
claiimal, M-enting pre} u]>on the breeze and 
wdiettnig Ills ap]>etite. 

‘Tbev can’t!’ bis partner responded with 
cheerful ceitaiiity. ‘ Bnere are none of them 
left. Tbei'e’s nobody to disjmte with her. Sir 
Austen was the only relative, Jjiniiell had living ; 
and Sir Austen was out at Khartoum along wdth 
him. Both of them had their throats cut at 
once, no doubt.-- Pi ecious lucky young woman, 
IMiss Psyche Dnmares(|.’ 

And all the tinic, Psyche Dumaresc|, 

unconscious of her luck, and most oilier cirenm- 
staiices, was sittnig wdiitc as death in her chair 
at Petherton, with her open blue eyes sUiring 
blankly in front of lier, and her dead numb 
hands lianging ilowm like a corpse’s. 

‘Shall you wndte and inform hei’,’ Mr Dobbs 
asked, wnth bis fat face screw'ed np, ‘or wait 
for details ami fuilber confirmation? It’s more 
busi.iess-liice, of course, to wait for details; but 
pioiuptitude often secures a fiew" (tlieiit. And 
eight thousand a year ’s not to be sneezed at.^ 

‘No good,’ Mr Burchell responded, still scan- 
ning the will and shaking his head. have 
Linncirs own Express instructions not to write to 
her about it till a year’s elapsed. — Duinaresq — 
Dumaresq — let me see - Diimaresq. There’s a ^ 
fellow 'of the name w'lites sometimes, I think, 


Psyche 

They 

nerved 
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in the IFestmineter oi’ tlie Fortinyhtly. His boys to wasli their Ijunds. 'i’hijs necessary o]>era* 
daughter, no doubt : perhaps slie jilted him. tioii several of tJie youii}.; scamps performed in 
Ana u pi'ecious lucky thing fur Miss Psyche an unauthorised manner at the puinp in the 
Dumaresq.* playground, drying their liands oji their pocket- 
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playground, drying their liands on their pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Then a biigle-call sounded through 
the quadrangle, and soon the whole school was 
assembled under the eye of a drill-sergeant, 'At 


AnoUT half -pint twelv'e o’clock in the day there the word of commami, tlie\ tornicd into little 
is generally a small crowd to be found in trout of companies, the band stnu k up a stirring march, 
ftoine railings in Newgate Street, gazing earnestly and the ininiic army paraded round the ]>lay- 
throiigh at th(‘ Plue-coat boys at play, 'fhe Blue- ground. Each compatiy had a small standard- 
coat boys! Wliat dweller in lioiidon IS not familiar bearer, who caiTied a very little Hag with the 
with their ruld thongli scMi' el} jiicturesqiie little number (if the S(juad upon it. The baud >va« 
figures? l)rCH>od in tlieir lung blue coats, with a brass one, fully etjuijqx'd down to tbe big 
a narrow leathern giitlle reiiiul tlie waist, their drum, the niusieiaiis bm'iig all boys of the school ; 
knee-breeches, y(*llow shs'kings, and b>\v shoes, and veiy well they played, loo, an oceasional 
they appear, but I’oi* tlieir bare beads, almost wheeze nutwitlistiindiug. Little bi»ys acted the 
exactly to day as ihoy did in tlie reign or Edward part ol music stands, ami held theinsclves straight 
VI. We are so iniicli accU'^toiued to them, that and stiff iimler the ordcLil. Bat the moment 
tlie thought seldom sliikos im how strangely out ! tin v were leleased, oil they went with a whoop 
pf keeping tiny and their school are with thi< i and a slide. 

nineteenth century of change and rebirm. Buried 1 Jt is well kiuiwn that caps origimdly formed 
in the heart of the great city, Christ's Hospital lui'^ jiait. <>1 the ] 'due-coat boys’ costumes. These were 
yet sundved the dtistniction wliich has befallen ! di-carded about thirty years ago, thoiigb for wdiat 
so many similar institutions, and j*emains a dig- pai.'ou I could mwer asceilain. (Jlteii it had 
pitied old-W'orld building, )o'‘t in the midst of struck mc' (diat their baieheaded comluion must 
dingy streets ami dingier shop^ and ollices. IJow be extiemely dangerous in case of a Ind sun ; 
long it may still be left in peace is a matter but as 1 W’atched lluni hliiig past into the Hall, 
of doubt. Already there are more than whispeis this fear was etlectually alkuetl. Such mats of 
tiiat soon tlie Jove of reform and tlie greed of hair wme far toi) thick for an\ sun's rays to pene- 
gain will driv(i the school Iroin its a-neient Ixma trait*. Auulhei peculianly aliout the, boys, very 
into the country. Tlien the Hospital buildings , mUaceable in these days of weak-eyed sebuol- 
will be swept away, and tlie fumk> of the school j children, was the almost total al'seiice of spee- 


enriched wulli the iviils obtained from tlieir sil<‘. 

Quite recently the building was threatened 
witii destruction by a tire wdii- b broke out lu 


tatdes, and 1 womleicd what coultl account lor 
this. 

Some (if the bo^’^ w’ore badues like large white 


one of the dormitories. Tin*, boys’ bi’igade did inedals on tlieir right or left slioiildcis. ddiese aie 
good .service in keeping down the tiames until the the mathematical^, otherw ise, known as tlie ‘King’s 
arrival of the eugdnes, and in n short time the | bo\s,’ b(*eause tlndr side of the school was origin - 
tire wuis extinguished. This seemed like a 1 ally founded by (hiarles Jl. ‘King’s boys’ are 
beginning of tin? end — a wniriiiiig o| whut W'as j taught navigation, ami am bonml to g(» to seu when 
to eonie. So J didenniued to sedze an eaily i they leave sch<)(d. As is the case in most (.dd 
oi)p(»rtunity of visiting tlu^ ([Uaiiit old place, I grammar schools, the main subject taught m 
before the power to do .so was taken away troiii I (Miri.Nt’.s Hospital is classics, htnice the head boys 
me for ever. ! of the sclmol are - ailed ‘(lieciaiis,’ 


Standing lu the playground .ind watching thr 
boys careering madly around, 1 could not help 


Win'll the ))(jys w'<‘re at hist all assembled in 
the Hall, Jl beadle locked the door. A (ireciau 


wondering on wlmt ])lea the destruction oi 1 lie i mounted the jnil})!! on tbe ught-lunid side of tlie 
school could lie accomplislied. Otheis of the j loom ami rcjid a lairh long grace, d’iieii the 
same kind have, been doomed on tbe ground that : dooi* w.-is unlocked, and babel cumnieiuajd. The 
their situa.ti<ni was unhealthy. But tliis iwiise i dining hall was built in 182;'), and is considered 
>vill not hold in the i;a.se of (lirist’s IjopiLil. 1 to Ix' the '-"“('ml liue.^-t in Linnlon, second only 


their situation was unhealthy. But tliis i\cuse : dining hall was built in 182;'), and is considered 
>vill not hold in the laise of (lirist’s IjopiLil. to Ix' the "''“('nd liue.^-t in Limdoii, second only 
The quadrangle, which forms the playground L to Westimu.'ti'r. At om* end of it is an organ 
large and open, «nud tlu^ lioys are as liealtby gallery, reached by a mir]o\) crooked stall', which 
and high-spirited as the lieiut of a parent could is ojieii lo visitors after grace has been said, 
desire. Er(a!i it a i’er\ gorxl view of the curious scene 

‘It seems a pity,’ J thought, ‘that a ]>hu.e so can be obiuimxl. The Hall is long, narrow, and 
intnresthig .should disajipear. This was the lofty ; ami when somewhere near eight hundred 
school of Charles Lamb and of Coleridge, and of hoys arc eolhicted tog^dlier in it, it will be easily 

many others witli names as widely known. Its iimlerstood that the sound whicli arises to the 

h^ttory is nuu'ked fi'om its earlii^st beginning not rotif is no murmui. In spite of the numerous^ 
only with the names of emimmt iiioii who heie \vindows, the liglit is very dim, which increases 
Imve learned and phiyed in their boyhood, l)ut the singularity of the .scmie. Them are said to 
alao with those of kings, state-sineii, writers, he several fine pictures in the Hall; but their 
arc^Iiiteets, who finin time to time have given faded colours togctJier with the dim light I'cn- 
tbeir assistance in ad(.li rig to its glory.’ dered them almost indistinguishable from tluj 

A /bell ringing sharply recalled me from 1113 " galleiy in which 1 stood. 

b,i|Wrkal reminiscences to the prejfent. Tlie btdl No fewer than sm’enteen Jong trestle-tables 

rung to summon (^eHain of the boys to lay were laid for the dinner. At the end of each 
Uloth in the Hall for the one okduck dinner. I stood a matron, whose duty it was to carve for 
after a second bell rang to >vnrn all tiie j and serve the boys around lier board. Waiting 
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at table was done by a number of boys told off 
for the jmrpose. Monitoi*s marched up and down 
between the tables tlie whole time to maintain 
some small anioiiiit of order, thouj^h their ell'orts 
were lai’^ely in Vain. These ])oor creatures had 
to jjtit their dinner wlmn they could. Such is 
the price of honour! ‘Layin*,^ the clotli ' must 
be here a very simple miiLtej*, as all articles not 
absolutely necessary are disp(‘iised with, 'i'be 


dai-ning and patching of the holes which some- 
how manage to co^^ie into nil boys’ garments. 
Think of doing all the mem ling for a family of 
about fifty boys, ranging froin eight to fifteen 
years of age ! 

Hut the lavafory crowns all. it consists of a 
row of taj)s placed about two feet above the 
ground, and a trongli into vrbicli tJie water runs. 
This is where the boys ])erfori]i their morning 


tables are covered with c.lotlis more or le^^s wliihg | ablutions, the only met! lod they can adoj)t being to 
" ' ■ ' ' " ' stoop and place tlicir lieads under the taj>, lettine 


but generally less, and bearing m.arked trace.s 
of the kind of handling tlicy jcceive. Tlircc- 
prouged steel forks and black-bandied knives are 
the only ones in vogue, and the place of tumblers 
is taken by wdiite delf articles like mug.s without, 
baudles. Food there is in plenty, and the waste 
of it by these tlioiiglitles^ 3'cmngsters very gi'eat. 
Where bread is so plentiful, what duCvS it muttej* 
if crusts are left uneaten, and crumb is eiu})loyed 
in making neat little pellets w'ith which to sting 
other boys’ eara ? 

As a I'ule, the dinner consists of one course, 
so the meal is soon despatched. Then a scene 
of indescribable coiilusion billows. The boys 
.swoop down U])on the tables, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye every tiling is cleared away. (Small 
boys carry o(l‘ the .‘^alt'Cellars and water-mugs 
ill baskets almo.st as large as themselves ; the 
table-clotlis are bundled uj> in a iiianuer which 
would make uii ordinary housemaid lift up her 


the water run over them. A very primitive metho!? 
of washing one’s self, and a somewhat uncivilised 
one ! Jleally, when 1 considered this- thing, and 
indeed tile extivmcdy lough and uncouth method 
ol living altogether, I could not but tliink that 
a change, if it brought about a reform in many 
ol the domestic arrangements of the school, 
would not be entirely a matter of J'cgret. » It 
passed my comiirLdieiision Jiow paients could 
voluntarily simd tlieir delicately-nurtured club 
dren to such a place. 

‘'riiiit may be all very hue,’ possibly it b 
urged ; ‘but wliat can you exjiect in a charity 
.school, where the children aio taken almost fjoni 
the .streets'^ It is not in the least likely that 
the boy.s are accuslonieil to many elegances and 
luxuries at home, and they won’t miss them 
at .scliool.’ 

1’his vvouhl be all very true if the Hospital 


hands in horror ; and the important process of | had been kept to the oi-e-inal jmipose for which 
clearing away i.s over. Out rush the boys belter- \ it uas iii.stituted ; but this i.s not at all the case. 


skelter ; no foj’iaing into line and no marching 
tlib time. 

Huring several Suudavs in the year— that is, 
from (jbiimtuago.siiiia to Faster Sunday iiiclnsive 
— what are called ‘Suppings in public’ are lield 
ill the. Hall. On these occasions tic'kets of- 
ailmissioii are issue* I to the public by the 
governors of the school. The sup^ier consists ol 
bread and clieese and beei*, I lie (dieese being 
jilaced in wooden bowls, ami the beer drunk 
from wooden ])iggiiia. V^isitors are nut conliiied 
to the organ gallery, but walk between the tablc.^^, 
watching the boys at their food. This .siglit may 
be very iiitere.sting, but is it not also degrailiiig 
for the boys in its clo^e rcseiublaiice to the 
feeding-timy in a meiiiigerie { 

The wards whei'c the boys sleej) are a curious 
sight with their row.s on rows of little beds and 
almost total absem^e of any cither furniture. 1 
should not think extremely restive young.sters 
wa)uld nianage very well wuth tho.se beds, they 
seemed .so very nari’ovv. Tlie boys make tlieir 
own, which looked tidy enough, covered and 
tucked up all round with their blue coverlets. 
But 1 didn’t in.spect appearances below the 
counterpane. At the foot of the bed is a small 
box, in which the owner keeps his cakes and all 
those miscellaneous articles bo dear to a boy’s 
heart. 

The Grecian of the WMrd is promoted to the 
dignity of a study, a little box of a place by no 
means big enough to swing a cat in. Here lie 
sits enthroned in solitary grandeur, and keeps 
watch Gv^er the smaller fry in the ward, who get 
into mischief at the slightest opportunity. Each 
ward has its own linen room, and the sight of 
the piles of yellow stockings lying there aivaiting 
repair is enough to make one shudder. The 
matron and her maid are responsible foi* the 


l’ic.-jC‘utation.s aie in the band.s of the governors, 
and wiiat more natuial than that they should 
luisube their jiowur? Abuses crept in almost 
from the time of the loundmg of the school, and 
to-day the rich leap tlio beiielit of the endow- 
ment as much as the pool’, if not more, it is 
not right that such thing.s should be. 

At the ))re.seiit time the Hospital enjoys an 
income of about .si.vty tbou.'jaiid pound.«, derived 
from various sources. Fart of this sum is be- 
btowe<l (ill boys leaving school in the form of 
exhibitions and scliolarships to the universities 
ainl of apiirentice fees. 

Not I be least of the objections, which can be 
urgi*d against the uiiinner in which the school 
lias been conducted, is the small proportion of 
its beiieiits which is enjoyed by girls. Originally, 
ivi all old lecords show, boys and girls stood on 
an eijual footing. Now, there are about one 
thousand boys on the foundation and only ninety 
girls. (Such a contrast s])eaks for itself. A 
scheme, however, is, 1 belie\e, on foot wliereby 
girls w'ill be restored to .something like their 
former positiou. 

Apropos ol the time when the Hospital ivas 
really and ii<'t nominally a school for lx)y6 and 
girls* a (plaint story is told by Samuel, Pepya, 
the well-knowui worthy of Charles ll.’s day. In 
writing to a ]\lrs sle'-.vard, Pepys says: ‘One 
tiling there is indeed that cornea in my Vf&y 
as a governor to hear of, whicli carries a little 
mirtli wdtli it, and indeed is very odd. Two 
wealthy citizens are lately dead, and left their 
cstate.s, one to a Blue-coat boy, and the other 
to a Blue-coat* girl, in Christ's Hospital. Tho 
extraordinariuess of which has led some of the 
magistrates to carry it on to a match, which is 
ended in a public w’edding ; he in his habit of 
blue satin, led by two of the girls ; and she in 




& 
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blue, with an apron green, and petticoat yellow, 
all of sorsnet, led by two, of the b<iys of the 
house, tlii’ough Cheapside to GnildhalJ Chapel, 
where they were married by the Beau of St 
Paul’s, she given by iny Lord Mayor.’ 

Down in the f|uadrangle near the entrance 
is a little place wliich the boys calls their ‘ tuck- 
shop.’ This is presided over by a man who is 
privileged to sell sweets, &c. to the boys of the 
school. II is fatlier was a Blue-coat boy years 
ago. 

Over tlie entrance-gate ol tlii' school stands a 
statue of Etlward VL, who is geiiorally accredited 
witli being the founder of llie Hospital. To the 
face of this image, time and weather, together 
with the original scnlpiiu-, hav<; given an expres- 
sion of smug an<I sanctimonious self-complacency, 
very grotescpie, ami somewhat suggestive of what 
boys would call a ^slleak.’ 11 (jw much longer will 
this fmiuy Tittle ligiii'e be ]uumUted to preside 
over the fortum*s of the old school'^ At present 
even the authorities do not seem to know. Great 
changes are, Innvcver, expected by all in the near 
future. Let iis liope that, wliatever they may he, 
the claims of tlic poor of both sexes will not be 
neglected. 


MRS llAKKINCTON’S DIAMOND 
NECKLACE. 

Jtv Dknzii. Vanc 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CU A 1’. 1. 

Mii« ITahkinuton, (d' JIarringbm Hall, Crass 
ehire, should have known bettei, her friends told 
each oilier, than to throw a young, handsome, 
attractive, but penniless man, into t ompaiiv with a 
romantic girl of eighteen, who eiijoyeit the double 
privilege of being an heiress and a ])e.‘iuty. I'herc 
was certainly no iloiibt about Gladys Harrington’s 
claim to tbe latter title ; she was tall, gracefully 
formed, elegant in all lj(;r inoveiiieiits, and she 
had the most radiant complexion, and iIk* largest 
and softest brown eyes it is possible to imagine. 
As to her wealth, tliat also was beyond dispute. 
Tliongh tile Hurrington estates were entailed on 
lier hulf-brolber, a boy of ten years ohl, the young 
lady would inherit, on attaining her majority, | 
a fortune of ioity tliousuud pounds; ior Stjuiiv . 
Harrington had been not only a large landed 

n rietor, but the owner ()f extensive collieri(^ 
le north of England. 

Left a widow soon after the bii tli of her sou, 
Mrs Harrington liad liv(u1 a very retired life, 
devoting hersedf to the edueation of her children. 
Society in Grass-shire had for some years busied 
itself in discussing tlie probabilities as to the 
second marriage of the ricli and still young widow. 
Blit now popular aUention was turned to her 
step-daughter, Gladys; therefore, when it wasl 
noised about in the county that jMrs Harrington ! 
had been so imprudent as to engage a tutor under 
^.thirty years old to oflucate the heir of all the 
[ Harringtons, instead of selecting some learned 
gt'aybeard or solemii-faced M.A. on the wrong 
aide of fifty, popular opinion w'as nil against her.' 
should think a wonuin with any knowledge 
the world and of human nature would have 
"lai’eseeu the inevitable consequences of biinging 
; ^iiieh a man as Mr Ralph Cutiringham I Rb daily 


association with an impulsive, iiiisophieticated girl 
I like dear Gladys,’ remarked Mrs Lamprey of St 
Kilda’s Grange. She was tlie happy motlier of 
six marriageable but unmarried daughters. Ill- 
natured people smiled, and whispered to each 
otliei* that even a ‘ detrimental ’ such as Mr Ralph 
(hinninghaiii would not have been an unaccept- 
able suitor fur the hand of any one of the Miss 
Lampreys, honest Squire Lamprey being a com- 
paratively ])()ur man, and his daughters neither 
ju’etty nor attractive. Besides, eligible young 
men were scarce in Grass-shiie. 

‘ Vea, and dear Gladys is so— so very uncon- 
ventional,’ added Mrs Smalinan, the Rector’s 
wife, to whom the rciniirk recorded above was 
addres>ed ‘ Perhaps it is the result of her 
singular bringing-nj). She has lived too much 
I alom*, poor dear child ; and her step-motlier is 
I not altogether the right sort of woman to have 
* the care of a <gii l like Gladys. Mrs Harrington 
is s«> so uns 3 ^mpaf l<^>tic. Do you know, (lear 
Mrs |jninj>r(‘y, tliat somelimi's J feel ipiite — 
qiiib* uiiconiioi'table wlien she looks at me with 
those curious briglit gray eyes of lieisP finished 
the Kectoress with an affected little shiver. 

And so the Inisybodies of the neighbourhood 
talked, while evtuits at Harrington Hall were 
sl(»\vly ripening to the climax which every one 
deidared to be inevitable. (Sladys and her little 
brother’s tutor saw a great deal of each other, 
for the heiress had a taste for English literature, 
and h’alph ('unninghain was ahvays ready to 
I assist her in lier .-.tudies. together they read 
Keats and Shelley, Tennyson and Browning, and 
si'Iections fiaun Ihishetti and Swinburne. Now, 
wiien two 3 ^oung people of suitable age and ot 
equal iiersomil attractions discovei' tliat tlieir 
tastes are identical ; wbeii a yt)ung man of six- 
and -twenty and a cliarniing girl (d eighteen bend 
day after day over volumes of beautiful poetry ; 
when tbc aforesanl yiJiing man has the delightful 
task of pointing out favourite ]>ashagcs in his 
favourite poems to an appreciative and intensely 
.s^unpatlu tic listener who has glorious eyes and 
a divinely re.spoii'^ive smile, it is imt dillicult to 
gue•-^ that admiration will s]>eeilily blossom into 
love. 

Before Mr Ralph Guuniugbam had. been <lomi- 
ciled at Harrington Hall tuo moiitbs, the ealamitj’^ 
predicted by tlie wiseheads ot Grass shire occurred, 
j One day, when Ralph was iiiitinting Ida charming 
j }>upil iiiP tile beauties of tlie ‘ Epijisy'^liidion,’ a 
glance was exchanged, a word or two was spoken, 
whicli changc<l the lives of both. Ralph, wlio 
I was an honourable young fellow, had not intended 
to reveal his im.s.sion ; but at six-and-twenty, one 
cannot bi* always ou t>ne\s guard, and he had 
read something in Gladys’ eyes whi<di had, so to 
speak, <lra\Mi those daring woids from liis heart. 
Glad 3 ^s, with the enthusiasm and carelessness of 
the future characteristic of eighteen, had gone 
at once to her sti^p-muther and declared her 
intention of marrying Mr Ralph Cunningham, 

Mrs Harrington, who, for some reason known 
only to herself, had taken a violent dislike to the 
tutor, was, however, wise enough not to make a 
scene. She did not order Mr Cunningham out of 
the house, or send Miss Gladys off in disgrace to 
school. She only darted one glance of contempt 
at the girl’s glowing face, only folded her lips 
together in an Expression that was not exactly 
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pleasant, and then gravely said : * My dear 

Gladys, you are just eighteen, and Mr Ralph 
Cunniiighain is the only really agreeable man you 
have ever met. Do you think you will admire 
him as much ten years hence as you do now?’ 

‘ I shall never, never care for any other man. 
I will marry him or be an old maid,’ cried Miss 
Gladys. 

‘ Very well, my dear ; you cannot marry with- 
out my consent for three years. I should fail 
in my duty if I gave it under the present cir- 
cumstances. I do not approve of Mr (hinning- 
ham as a suitor for your hand. 1 bidieve him to 
be entirely unworthy of your atfcction. When 
you are of age, you can please yourself, and 
bestow yourself and your fortune on any adven- 
turer or fortune-hunter you please.’ 

*Oh mamma, how dare you imply that halph 
is a fortune-hunter !’ Here a .sudden burst of 
passionate weeping followed; and Mrs llariing- 
toii, who hated scenes, calmly swept out ol the 
room, leaving Gladys to brood iiirlignantly ovej* 
her words, "riiere, an hour later, Ralph found 
her with tlushcd ■ cheeks and eyes full of teai’s. 
He had very little dilljcnlty in drawing from her 
all lliat had* occurred. 

‘Glady.s,’ siu’d Ralph gravely, ‘1 see but ()Uo 
course open to me. As a juan of honour, 1 
cannot remain here unlc.ss Mrs Harrington' 

‘Oh Ralph, what is to become of me, shut up 
here alone willi mamma! Jf yon go, this house 
will be like a ])rison. I shall die ol wretched- 
ness.’ 

‘Then, darling, marry me at once, and’ 

‘I cannot— at least not yet. When I am 
twenty-one I .shall be my own mistress. I»e.sidcs,’ 
sh(‘ add(Ml with one of ber brighte.st. smilci^, M 
should forfeit my fortune if I married you now 
— and— and f want to give my money P* you.’ 

The simplicity of her iiiainiei’ was in such 
strange contrast to the wi.sddiu which seemed 
almost worldly, that Ralph was fairly duui- 
foundod. Gladys like most of her .sex, was at 
once impul.sive and timiil, simjile and running— 
a ma.ss or contradiction^, and yet was mo.st lovable 
in spite of them all. 

‘You dear litlh* wise woman,’ cried Ralph, 
clasping her in his arms, ‘1 will be giiideil 
entirely by you. If \ou hid me slay her(3, 1 will 
.Slav. If you comnii'tid it, I will wear my chain, 
and go on teaching Freddy his I.atin grammar 
for three mortal yuaiis.’ 

‘And bear mamma's frowns too?’ 

‘ So long a.s you .^niile, dearest, all other women 
in the whu-lil may fi-own and I sliall smile.’ 

‘That sounds almost like a quotation from one 
of our poets ; is it ?’ 

‘No; it is all my own,’ retorted Ralpli with 
a laugh. ‘Then,’ he went on in a more serious 
tone, ‘there is to be a .sort of armed neutrality 
between Mrs Harrington and myself -unless slie 
disriiis.ges me,’ be finished gloomily. 

‘ She will not do that. amnia is a very clever 
woman ; she will not take any step which might 
drive me---to — to’ 

‘Marriage?’ suggested R.al[)h. 

Gladys nodded, and then laughed wdth such 
evident enjoyment and glee, that Ralph was once 
more ^puzzled by the strange complexity of this 
mere child's character. 

And so matters went on at Harrington Hall 


for several weeks. !Mrs Harrington behaved wdth 
studied courtesy to the tutor, who, on his side, 
strove to look and act as if those momentous 
W'ord.s had never been .‘^pokeu hetweem Gladys 
and her step-mother, 'i’o ail appearance, ho wa.s 
only Freddy’s paid instructor, and Miss Har- 
rington’s Jjoiiorary Rrofes.sor of Literature. 'J’he 
reading.s from the poets were coiitinuod ; hut 
master and pupil talked more than they read. 

Sometimes, the curiou. sly -.still, malicious ex- 
pre.s.'^ion of Mr.s Harrington's eyes as they met 
liis across the breakfast or dinner table woke 
an indefinable dread in Ralph's hrea.st. He 
had an iiiicoiiifortable feeling that ^lis Harring- 
ton Would stick at nothing in order to sow dis- 
.Mm.sion between him and Gladys. He dreaded 
lie kiiev/ not what. U was like living on the 
sl()})es of a voh-ano ; any moment a torrent of 
lava might overwhelm the fair seeming of their 
lives. 

One night, on retiring to his own room, Ralph 
saw .something on the carjiet tliat startled him 
almost as much as the l()otprint on the sea- 
sand did Robin.snn (’rusoe. It -was only a tassel 
of jet and steel bi^ads ; but a cold shiver of 
ai>prehension stole ovei* Ralph a.s he picked it 
up and plae(‘d it on the dre.ssing-tabie. That 
evening at dinner x\Ir.s Harrington had worn a 
black satin gown ornanionted with precisely 
similar las.sels. 

‘ What could haY(‘ been lier motive in corning 
to my room?’ thought the tutor. ‘That she 
has dom me tlui honour of paying me a domi- 
ciliary visit is, to my mind, l unchisively jiroved 
by this small memento’ Here he picked n]) 
lh(! bunch of beads and examined it medita- 
tively. ‘] (lare.say she has ransacked my pos- 
sessions; hnt the qiiehtion is- Why? Did she 
expei't to find love-K^tters from Gladys? If so, 
I fear she was di.s!ippoiiited.’ 

For (piite half an hoiu’ Ralph stood holding 
the la.s.sel in lus haml, ruminating on the extra- 
onl inary ciivumstance that liad bronglit it into 
his ])osse^sion ; then suddenly bethimeing him- 
self that, as it was not }et eleven o’clock, he 
might get Ji letter or two written before going 
to bed, he went to the writing-table where stood 
his desk and opened it leisurely. ‘ I may as 
well put this out- of sight,’ he tliought, smiling 
as he dropjieil the ‘memento' in tlie jien-tray 
inside the de.sk. ‘It nould be rather good fun 
to letuni it to Mr.s Harrington in the morning. 
1 wonder what .die would say ?’ 

Having written his letter.s, he still felt dis- 
inclined for bed. ()ld habits of night-study still 
survived Irom his college days. Thei'c were 
lialf-a dozen or so of his favourite volumes in 
his jiortnuintoan ; he determined to select one 
and read until he felt sleepy. 

Rut in turning over tlie contents of the poit- 
muntcaii he made a &(3cond discovery tliat startled 
him a gooii <leal more than the former one— -a 
discovery which brought out cold beads of j>er- 
spiratioii on hi.s forehead. His worst forebodings 
had been realised. Sleep was out of the ques- 
tion for that night, amt Ralpli spent tlie long 
liours until the day dawned in meditation that 
was neither agreeable nor profitable, for he had 
found out the motive of the strange d<imiciliary 
visit on the part of Gladys’ handsome step-mother. 
But the discovery brought him new food for 
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thought, for it opened up a prospect that filled 
him with dismay. 

At breakfast the ne\t morning, both Mrs 
Harrington and Glady** seemed as calm and selt- 
posscssed as usual ; tliey gieeted the tutor with 
more than their custom, uy gi'aciousness, and 
thougli llalph watched the older lady narrowly, 
he could detect no change in tliat liandsoine 
impassive face of hers. ‘ What a grand actress 
tlie woman would have made!’ he thought. 
* Not the (juiver of an eyelash beti'ays her !' 

U needed a strong eH’ort on Ids })art to talk 
naturally diuiiig the jjrogies^ (d‘ the meal, and 
once or twice he caught (dadys' eves fixed 
im|iiiring1y on him, lh‘ re'^tdved to take her 
into Ills confidence, foi* he felt that it would 
be impossihh* to hule lii’^ .'iecret from her ; for 
the intuition of love had m.ihltMl her to find out 
that soiiietliiiig troubled tin' iiuui she lovetl. 

* Woman’.s wit may find a wuiy t<i baffle wauiian’s 
wit,’ he thought with a smile a> lie fullow'ed 
Gladys into the gnrileii ail-er breakfast. ‘Wi^e 
mother, w'iser daiiglilcr to j)aj'a[)hia.se the oil 
<1 noted Lifin line.’ 

Gladys’ counsel seemed to dispel the cloud of 
anxiety and depression tliat had envelopeil Ilalph 
during the night:. An lioiii' later lie jiassed 
into the study with a .serene, brow’ and devoteil 
himself as usual to his tutorial duties. 

Tile young master of Harrington Hall wa.-^ 
a delicate and docile (-bild, and Italph, w'ho 
had all a strong man’s teudenies.s for those 
weaker, mentally oi* physically, than liiniMd), 
alw'iivH treated his gentle little piqul w'ltli ;i, 
kindness that liordered on imliilgem'e. And tlu' 
Ixty had attached himself to Italjih with an 
affec.tion so strong that hi'< mother^ jealoUM 
had been arou.sed, and so fuel was adde<I lo 
the lire that had been lighteil by Gl.ulya’ avowed 
preference ior the peniiilesa tutor. 

‘Pj'ouiise that you will nevt-r lease me, Mr 
Cuniiinghaiii,’ said Fieddy, suddenly looking up 
from his Latin grammar with a wustful look inhi-? 
big brown eyes. ‘ 1 couldn’t boar to learn of any- 
body else; and mamma says T needn’t go to .scliool 
until I grow big and strong like other boya.’ 

*\Vhat put that into your head, my boy'^' I 
liave no intention of leavmg the Hall at jiro-ent.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know — only mamma said m)uu'- 
thing that made me anxious,’ replied the child, 
flushing up; ‘ami — ami 1 had a horrid dream 
about you last i)i<ghl,’ 

‘Come, my bo}'' ; surely yon don’t believe in 
dreams, you know tlie stufl they’re made of 
-—too many sweets and too much cake,’ ausw’cred 
Ralph, tryhib' laugh. 

But t’reddy’s little face w’as still grate, and 
a fiightened expression came into his eyes. ‘I 
dr^mt about mamma too,’ lie whispered, looking 
round with a scared look, painful to see. * I 
doiiT think mamma likes you, Mr (Juniiingham,’ 
he added ; ‘and— and -onietimeT her eyes frighten 
when— wliru she kLs.se.s me ami hohls 
so tight in her arms.’ 

, ' f’l don’t Avomler,’ thought the tutor as he 
r^i^embet'ed a certain < ol<l, lualicicMis glitter that 
80|)[tetunes lighted Mi's Harrington’s fine eyes, 

I Aloud lie bade Frwh'y attend to bis lessons 
; ^d think, no more of such an unimportant thing 
rtiilhtiuare dream. 


Tutor and jnipil w'orked on steadily until 
nearly mid-day, when both receivetl a most unex- 
pected summons from Mrs Harrington’s own 
maid, a tall, slender, and very quietly but 
elegantly dres.sed woman of about thirty-five, 
who had long been in service at the Hall. 

‘My mistre^s wishes to .see you in the saloon, 
fell’, and she ba<le me tell you to bring Master 
Harrington wdtli }oii,’ slie said in lier usual low 
and respectful toiie.s. 

‘Certainly,’ replied the tutor, rising with a 
smile.- ‘(!ome, Freddy.’ 

‘Tlie curtaiii i.-s about to rise ou the second act 
of the comedy,’ he said to himself as he took the 
child’s hand and lollowed the maid to the saloon, 
a laige and s]>len(li(l loom, tliaf served as an inner 
hall, ami into w'liieh moht of the looms on the 
ground-floor opened. Therii he found not only 
Mrs Harrington and Gladys, but every man and 
waiman who lived under the louf-tree of Ilur- 
lingtt)!! Hall. 

‘J sre tli.at Madame contemplates a co/q>-//c- 
In* iiioiight, rapidly exchanging glances 
w'ltli (jilady.-i, who looked a trifle jiale and anxious. 
‘The scene is well airanged ; but 1‘ fear the 
“ gieat situation ” siie coiitcnqilates will not make 
the ellVcl sin* aims al.’ 


LACK AND ITS \ AblKTJKS. 

At the present time there a sLjong tendency 
tow’urds the artistic in all things connected w illi 
dad}' life. It is eon.'^idered, and there iv^ \vis<lom 
111 the idea, that beauty addt-d to an ubjecl does 
not detract from its iisefiilues.", but ratbei iii- 
crea'^es it, ArticU*^ in every-day request do not 
serve their ]‘urpo.se less truly ii they please tlie 
eye, aud by grace of f(>im ami beauty ol eoloiiring 
educate the inituif to find something ol the 
artist’s plexsiin* in llie oj’d inary things which 
make the setting and framevvoik of daily life. 
ThH slroiig aitistic imjnilse has showm itself 
in some ilirectiona in a reacluui in favour ol 
medieval type.s in ai tides both decorative aud 
nsefnl. Ohl china, andenl |t*wellerv, aiitnjue 
liirniture, aie t‘;tgerl\ sought altc!' ; and old Lace, 
after having been ennwigiied almost to complete 
oblivion, has once morti rv^appeared out ot the 
bmied past, t.(' deliglit an age whii h dotes on 
antiquity wUh its fragile filmy ti.s.^ue.s. 

The ail;, ovlwau'k of the .-pider’s web may have 
first suggestevl to Iku’baia I tman, the wile of a 
German biiiLa*.s.^, the idea of Pilluw-lace, which 
was invented by lier about the middle of the 
feixteciith c(*iiUiry at St Annaberg, in Saxony, 
W’here she lived. It w'as at fu'st called JJoiic-lace, 
from the b>uie-}»iiis wliidi were used to tNvist the 
thread round in l\»rmiiig the pattern ; and becom- 
ing exceedingly ])opuIar, it soon spread into the 
Netherlands, and Llu'nce to France. 

IjOiig, liow’ever, before the date of Barbara 
I'tman’s discovery, the Flemish nuns in their 
convents near Ghent liad discovered Puiiit-lace ; 
and in the end of tlie fourteenth and beginning 
of the fifteenth centnrie.s, much of this beautiful 
and truly artistic luce was produced. This 
triumph of medieval needlew’^ork Was, liowever, 
scarcely so much an invention as a development 
of a separate inferior art called ‘ Lacis/ This 
was a variety of’ cut .or drawn work, iu which 
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a pattern was forme J by drawiim* out threads 
from a loose coarse fabric, and then fiistening 
the loosened threads to^^ether with a needle. 
Many books of patUirus for laois and needle-point 
are still in existence, spreading over the whole of 
tlie sixteenth century. Of these the most aindenl 
is the (jernuin Model-Buch, which hears the 
date of 15 iil. Yinciolo, a Venelian, also pub- 
lislied a book upon lace in in wliich the 

transition from hu-is to n(;edle-point is very 
clearly shown. His patterns are exceedingly 
comi)lex and beautiful ; and Venice*, his nativt^ 
city, soon bocamo famous for a ])eciiliai' variety 
of point-lace called roint <le Venice, a rose or 
raised point which supj)lied a favourite material 
for th(* large lulls theu iu fashion. Point dc 
A^enice continiied to be tlie favourite near of the 
fops and dandies of tlie j)OJ'iod until (*ollK‘it 
introduced the manufacture of point-lace into 
France iu the reign of Louis XIA^ , when Point 
dAlon<;on very soon equalled, and then siirpar^H'd 
its far-famed Italian rival. 

Lace having been fince inti'oduoed into Frain-c, 
became extremely ])opular tlieiv, and was pro- 
fusely worn at the magniliceiit court oi Louis 
XIV. Even at the duel.-, which were theu so 
frequent, it was considered in tlie best taste lo 
appear upon the held ol combat in a shiit 
olahorately trimmed with rose-point, or Point 
irAleiH^Tui. ^disL collections of this beautiful 
and costly matei’ial were to be found not only 
in the. convents, but also in the families gof the 
nubility. Tlie Marquis of (hnqmais, one of the 
most worthless of the iavoiirites t)f Louis XIV., 
left behind liiin not only an unrivalled selection 
of lace rulh, collars, and cull\ but also three 
hundred pairs o) long hoots trimincMl round the 
top with nillhcN ol rose-point. 

Tlie reigii of the (.iraiid Mouarcpie vva.s emphati- 
cally tlie gohleii age of lace lu France. In Kwl) 
the king gave a fete at Alai’ly, and in onler to 
enconi’age the new m.iiiufac.tuie, gave or<lers 
that each lady of tla; court on nUariiig Lo luu’ 
room to change her dre-.s slioiild lind placed 
ready for her u^e, a costly toilet of lace, d he 
port! aits of tlie hue ladies uf the period a[)pear 
covered with it ; it shades the w'orn j)<*nsive 
features of tlnj neglected wife of Louis’s youth, 
and softens the ‘-lately severe beauly ol the 
uncrowned ivife of his age. Madame Main tenon 
was partial lo it, and the needles of the little 
maidens at St (’yr wei'c kept busy upcm its 
beautiful filmy webs. 

Nor vva.s the taste ior lace confined to women 
only ; men in that lace-luving ago wore fjuite as 
jnuch its votaries lis the softer sex ; and one 
famous cravat, the Steinkirk, which was pro- 
fusely trimmed with lace, owed its name to the 
famous battle iu wliich Marshal Luxembourg 
defeated William of Orange. 

The patroness of the Scotsman Law, brti.sqne, 
honest Madame Palatine, the mother of the 
Regent Orleans, was a great lover of lace, and 
when in a more than usually good humour, often 
made a present of a set of Point d'Alenyon or 
Venetian Point to <me or other of her ladies of 
honour. Lace was so much the universal rage 
in those days that even clergymen decked them- 
selves out in it Fihielon, the pious Archbishop 
of Oambrai, haxl four dozen pairs of costly ruffles ; 
an<l even the public executioner — Monsieur de 
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Paris, as he was called— when he asceiuleAl the 
scaffold in pursuance of his vocation had a 
noiiit-lace breast frill, and rullles falling over 
11 is velvet suit. 

Ooverlets for beds were made in Venice Point, 
all in one ])iece, and soinetimch cost with the 
trimuiinga uf the sbeets as much as four or live 
thousand crowuis. So great was the rage for 
linen trimmed with lace, that the trousseau of 
a daughter of one of the nucu nno nohlewj soino- 
liines cost as much as one hundred thousand 
♦■towns ; and five tliousand croivns w'orth of lace 
and linen was (juiie an ordinary outlit 

Witli the reign ol Louis XL\h this profuse 
extravagance in hu'e came U) an end in Fiance, 
although it still held its ground to a certain 
extent during the two subsequent reigns. Mai'ie 
Aiitoinelte cared little about lace ; she jtreferred 
India mu.'lin ; but Iter liushaiid, Louis XVI., was ! 
foii'l of it; and the year before he perished on 
the gnillutme, owned fifty-nine pairs of niHles 
ol INhnt and N’aleiicieiines lace. 

M'he Revolution su'-pended for a time the 
manufactuie of all kinds of lace in France, ami 
extinguished lor ever the ])roduclion of IViint 
d’Aigeiitni. d’Aleii^'on was more fortu- 

nate, and revived umler the fostering care of 
Napole(»u. Jos(q)hiiie was fund of it ; and the 
Duchesse d’A hraiile.s in her Memoirs gives in 
amusing detail an account of her trousseau, in 
which she revcLs in glow'iiig descriptions of the 
iin'‘st lace. 

Louis Napoleon, following the example of his 
uncle, bestow etl mueh atlimtion on the lacc-manu- 
tacture of Alen(,‘on, which liad found a dangerous 
iival in Brussels Point. Ikjint (PAlenyon is 
oiui of the most beautiful point laces of modern 
times ; it is made solely by the hand wdtU U 
fine needh* uptui paichment patterns, wliich are 
coloured green as hiung a goral lint for the eyes. 

It is w’orked in [uece.s ten inches long, which 
are aflerwanls united by a skilful w'orker. 

Bol)l)in or pillow lace, Barbara Utmaii’s inven- 
tion very much improved, was made on a revolv- 
ing cylinder with a cushion, on which the 
pattern was prickt'd out with pins, round which 
the W'orker twisted the Uireatl. d’his lacc was 
early carried to great ])erfecLion in Flamlers and ; 
lhabaiit. Notliing could be mure beautiful than 
those old pillow' Flemibli laces, and they W'cre 
V(*ry popular in France, wliere they W'ere known 
a.s Point d’Angleterie, coming hy this Eiiglieh 
name, to which Miey had no title, becaiuse they 
W'ere first smuggled from Flamlers to Emgland 
ami tlien resmiiggled into France. 

The best Brns.se].s lace is made in the city of 
that name ; ami of late years the manul’acturers 
there have set tiiem.'sclves very successfully to 
imitate Point d’Aleijyuii, The lace they make is 
at a little distance exactly like its French rival, 
ami costs a very great deal less. The beat 
Brussels Point made hy the hand costs about six 
pounds per yard, while u yard uf Point tVAIen^on 
of tlie same width c.osbs about fifteen. On a 
close inspection, it must be confessed that the 
French luce has tlie advantage of greater fineness 
and u more careful finish ; but iu elegance of 
design and in the wonderful perfection of the 
raised flow^ers and figui'cs, the Belgian lace i» • 
equal if not superior to its far-famed rival. 

Little Flemish girls begin at the age of seven 
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to learn the art of lace-rnakinj^ ; and a great Arras, and Bailleul were similar to Valenciennes, 
deal of very fine lace is still made by the nuns but were neither so fine nor so elaborate, and 
in tlie Belgian convents. The lace is made in cost mucli less. 

small pieces, which are distributed among many In England, lace has long been made in the 
workers, and these when finislied are joined counties of Bedford, Buckingham, and North- 
together by skilful hands. Other Brussels laces ampton. In Bedfordshire there is a tradition 
are partly point and partly i)illow laces, such iis that the manufacture of lace was introduced into 
the Point de Mcdici, the Point de Elandre, the the county by Cdtharinc of Aragon, who brought 
Point Duchesse, and the Point de Paris. the art from Spain. In the reign of Charles II. 

The (lax from whit h the exquisitely fnu*. thread Flemish lace-inalu'rs (‘aiue over and settled in 
is spun which is used in the maiaifacture of lace England ; but they could not obtain flax of the 
is lai'gely grown in Ib'abant, St Nicholas, Tour- recjuisite quality from wdiicli to spin the ex- 
nay, and Cauibrai. It is .ihnost all steeped at ([Uisitely fine thread required, and the lace they 
Courtrai, on account of tin* superior clearness of produced was very much inferior to the Flanders 
the waters of tin* Lj's ; and tlie thread of tlie lace. Devonshire also hecanie famous as a lace- 
finest quality is spun underground in partially making county, and its Iloniton lace is unqiies- 

darkened rooms, or rathi-r f-elhirs, because the tionably the best tb.it lias ever been made in 

dry air above is a])t to cair-^e it to snap, it is .so l^nghiiid, altlunigh it is only equal to a socoiul or 
extremely line that it is felt ratlier than seen, third rate Brussels lace. The ohl Iloniton grouiul, 
and the .spinner as she works in tin; .semi-gb»om which vva.s made ou the pillow, went out of 
closely ex.imiiies tin* thread from time to time, fa.shion when bobbin-net w'as invented, and is 
and stops her wheel if she perceives the slightest now .superseded by modern guipure, on which 
inequality in it Drearier, more unwholcsoim- the Hoiu1»)n s})rigs are sewed, 
work it is dillieult to imagine. The damp dark! The I Jevoiisliire lace-workers wuuo, unfortu- 
cellars are so arranged tluit only a single jiowmdul ! nately ioi* tlieniselves, ol(1-fa.shionod and )>reju- 
ray of light shall fall upon the wlieels. Health ! diced. Fore long time they clung obstinately to 

and eyesiglit sjieedily fail ; the bauds, perjietu- ! heavy clum.‘^y patterns, which had been in date 

ally numbed wdtb cold, are soon crippled with ! from the infamy of tlie art; but now' a spirit 
rheumatism ; and premature old age attacks the i of juiigre.^s has taki u pos.'-essum of them, and thv‘y 
worker before youth it>elf is past. But the ! have obtained from tJie authorities of South 
wages are high, and the ranks of tliese Fbunihli * Kem^ington a number of beautiful designs. Mdie 
throad-spi liners are alway.s full. i discovery of hobhin-net, wliicli annually con- 

The ground of Flemish lace w'as formerly made sumes a largi' quantity of Scotcli rottoii threail, 
eitlier by hand or on the pillow'. The hand ]>rotluc(‘d a great clninge in the hist(>ry of lace ; 
made ground was very much more expensive ami shoitly nfterw'ards a still greater revolution 
than the other; but it w'as mmdi stronger ami w'as caused by the adaptation of the dacqnard 
more durable, and could easily he repaired with- i loom to lai'e-making, a manufacture wdiich was 
out showing the Join. Now tlie ground of j speedily intro<liiced into Nottingham on a large 
Brussels lace is very geiier.illy machine-made ; scale. Some of tliese m.'u liine-imule laces imitate 
and it is only on special occasions, such as the mo.^t faithfully tlie costliest needle-point .and 
])reparati(>n of a royal trousseau, that the hand- pillow -lact*, and the better cla.sses of them have 
made ground is resorted to. portions ot th** woik executed by the baud. 

The city of Malines or ^fediliii i.s, ()r rather l.iace head-dresso.s, or what w'ore called heads 
was, at cue time as famous jilmost as Brussels for of lac(‘, W'ere very fashiouahle in Knglaml in the i 
a lace of its OW'D, L’.s.s rich and he.avy, hut w omler- reigii> of Maio ami Anue, ami the ladies of the 
fully elfective and elegant. In the I'cigiis of court Miim tiuies ]iaid vci'y huge sums for a fine 
Mary and Anne this lace w'as very fashionable head of Fivncli oi* Klciuish lace ; hut the ex- 
in England ; and it continued in favour during Iravagaiue iu this fragile article of luxury W'as 
tlie reign of George 1., wlu* was fond of wmarnig j newi* cained to the .wniie rinnous extimt as in 
a Meebliu cravat. ' hhaiuce. It wa.-, how'i'ver, jirofusely worn during 

Somewduit similar to Mechlin w\as the beautifid | wli.it may he called tlie lace epoi li, and was even 
ami durable pillow lace known as V^alemdenm s. j coveted es an article cd' adoiiuiieut after death. 
In the early part of tlie last century tlii.s wui.*- Miv- OMIuid, /he cidehrated a< tress, h-ft instriic- 
peculiarly a French manufacture, and many tion-^ that slie slaudd hi' laid in her cullin arrayed 
thousands of people w'ore employeil in the lace- in a vejy fine liead-dre.'-s of Brussels lace, in a 
trade of Valenciennes ; hut it wuis extinguished shroud of Hollaml linen willi lace tucker and 
by the Revolution, or ratlier it w'as transferred rutiles, ami a pair of kid gloves. Yards of the 
from France to Bidgiiiin, where it still flour- c(j.stliest Ikiiut d’Angleterre and Mechlin laces 
ishes. Valenciennes i.s a very durable lace, w'oie wrapped armiml the corp.se of the hcantiful 
and owing to this quality, immense (jiiuntities of Aurora von Konigsmarck before slie was laid 
it are often handed down as heirlooms iu givat in hci* grave at Quodlinhnrg ; and many of the 
families. It >vas, in the days of its glory, a mnniinie.s found in the catacombs of the Otipucliin 
very costly lace, the quantity necessary for a lady’s convent at Palermo are sw'athcd in the same 
Jiead-dress often costing, iiccording to breadth co-stlv funeral robes. 

atod quality, from a liundred to a thousand Dr Jobn.son disliked lace ; and shortly after his 
guineas. It required a very long time to make ; epoch, althougli owdng to no influence of his, 
to produce a pair of rulfles took {uwoman wdib w'as but rather to the tyranny of Fashion, lace almost 
<i ^ooci workei' ten months, xvorking fifteen hours cea.'^ed to be worn or valued in England ; till 
day ; and it was, be.sides, so prejudicial to the | in course of time laces of great value w^ere 
eyesight, that no lac^ iuaker could work at it i so slightly esteemed that they were considered 
beyond the age of thirty. The laces of Lille, | little better than so much valueless rubbish. Mrs 
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HABITS OF AND LEGENDS ABOUT STOKKS, 


Bury Palliser tells a story of a lady who had 
Boiue very fine old lace- which she beonuathed to 
some young-lady friends ; but on tlie legatees 
going to take possession of the beqiujst, tliey 
tound only new lace, and asked the maid of tlie 
deceased, an old Scotchwoman, where the old 
lace was. ‘Use warrant it^s a’ there,’ was the 
reply of this sagacious abigail, ‘barring a wheen 
auld black ragged duds that J (lung oji the 
fire.’ 

Anothej* lady’s-maid, a painstaking ami cleanly 
soul, ashamed to pi’esent. to its new possesstii* a 
conee-coloured but priceless legacy of rare old 
lace, sewed it together and put it into a strong 
soap-lye to simmer all niglit on the fire. In the 
morning she was snrju'ised and dismayed to find 
that it was reduced to a jelly. 

So low did lace fall, that many old ladies 
still alive remember dressing out tlieir dolls in 
fragments of costly Point d'Alenyon and (»thcr 
e(|iially rare laces ; wliile many specimens of old 
point wei’e pr(*sei‘ved from destruction only by 
being locked up in the cahinets of those to wliom 
all relies of antiipiity were deal'. lia<ly PhiSNing- 
ton was a famous collector of this sorl-, and left 
at her death a very large accuniu!ati(ui ol valu- 
able old laee Lady .Mtnvaii and J^ady Stepney 
were also noted lacc-coll(‘ctors, and often quar- 
relled over the merits of their respeetive hoards. 
IS’owadays, the subject of lace-collecting is better 
understood : the laces are arranged in careful j 
order ; and magnificent collections of the best 
e.vamplos of every kind of lace have been formetl. 
And what is of mor<' interest to the manu- 
facturers of the artn le is, tliat KaMhion, so fatliom- 
Icss and irresponsible in iL caprices, has again 
smiled upon laee; althoiigli laee of (lie rieli lieavy 
quality wliich \’an Dyck delighted to paint ami | 
the Venetian lieauties loved to Avear, lias not yet 
reappeared, ami perluips never will. 

IIAIIITS OP AND l.PiiPNDS ALOl’T 
S'rOKKS. 

Onk of the things that we looked forward to with 1 
the greatest eagerness on our first visit to Holland 
Avas seeing a stork’s nest. Our disappointment 
on finding Lliat tliej'e Avas not one on any of 
the houses at th*., HagiU' was bitter. I’he love 
of tidiness ha^5 at hut conquered the universal 
atlection that the J >utch, in common Avith so 
many otlier nations, have for (hose birds, and the 
ne.sts in the towns liaAe become ran'. Still, the 
birds are carefully ])rotect<id, and many breed 
every year in the coinili'y districts. A jiair come 
every spring to the little Zoo at the Hague and 
nest ill a small tree (»ver]ianging one of the pomis. 
W(i did not discover where the two tliat geiie- 
I'tally frequented tlie fish-market nested. These 
were tlu! tamest birds avc ever saAv. The market 
was .small and crowded ; but the birds stidked 
gravely about among the. fisherAvomen from Sche- 
veniiigeii in a quiet dignified way. Tliey never 
tried to .steal any of tlie fish, but contented 
themselves Avith the numerous scraps Avhich the 
fisherwomen threw them. 

No liird has been so widely respected as the 
stork in the past ; and to none in the present is 
such careful protection aflorded. From Algeria 
to Denmark, from Spain to Russia, storks are 


honoured and loved. In France alone, of all 
countries in which they breed, have they been 
persecuted. The provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
formed an exception : the German population 
here were always true to the national feeling 
for the bird.s. 

The ancient Egyptians extended to storks the 
reverence with Avhich they regarded so many 
creature.s. This lias been attribute<l to the great 
use of the birds in destroying .snake.s ; but we 
tliink it i.s very donblfnl whetlicr this had any 
real weight. Aleii sometimes, though not often 
ill England, have legislated for the protection 
of Avild creatures Avhu.^e part in the scheme of 
Nature they saAV Avas beneficial to themselves ; 
but it reijiiii’es .something iiiorii to inspii-e that 
feeling t>f re\erenee and loA^e Avhich has from the 
earlic'-t linK'.s been felt for th(i stork. 

Kalii if utilitarian nioli ve.s intliicnced the Fgyp- 
tiaii.-, the 'Peutonie race.> must have had other 
iea.sous; tor poi.-^onoiis snakes liave never been 
eommon in Gentj-al Europe. Stoiks have re- 
])resente<l to them that i>ernianent family life 
I AAliieh has bemi the basi.s of all their early .social 
I polity and morality. 

Alfectam and iv.spect due from ni;in to wife, 
industry and .selt-devotion from jiareiits to chil- 
dnoi, and inlenst* altaelimont to their liomc, liave 
ill all ages characterised the German race. All 
tliis they .saw exemplified in the stork. True, 
had they searched for them in other cieatnres, 
they AAoiild have found many otlier siieh in- 
.stanees ; but the ‘piety’ - to use tin* word in its 
Ijatin sense of tlie storks aams liofore tlieir eyes. 
The birdt', by nature bold and confiding, preferred 
building their liuge ne^ts in the neighbourhood 
I of dw'eilings, aiai tlieir confidence was rarely 
misplaced. 

IVrhap.s the fact that the stork was one of the 
first harbingers of spring led to tlie earliest liking 
for them. ]Me.s.srh Erckmann-f fiiatrian, in their 
‘(’onle.s des Lords dn Rhin,’ giA^c a striking 
picture of the excitemiml in the village when 
tlu* storks appear. The old man who comes in 
hurriedly to announee tlieir arrival — tlie croAvd 
under tlu* ehiireli tower on the top of wliicli the 
bird has settkul the old Avoman tlianking ‘le bon 
Dieii ’ that lli* has allowed them again to see the 
I return of spring, aii' vividly described, 
j In Holland, Denmark, and Germany, numerous 
! legends and superstitions liave gradually arisen 
j concerning the storks. The best known i.s that 
it is tliey that bring the babies - probably a story 
told .so often to cliildren, that at la.st it was ; 
believed by their elders to be part of tlie good 
luck that a .stork’.s nest, iieai a house Avill bring. 
Grimm's and Hans Anderson’s fairy tales include 
many in Avhich the bird ])lays a part. ‘Tliey are 
gooil tenant.*-,’ say the Schle.swidc farmers, ‘and 
pay their rent cAi'iy yeai- ; sometimes an egg, 
somctiiiK's a young bird.’ This refer.s to the way 
ill Avliich not untrequenily an egg or vouiig one 
falls f»*oni the neat— probably from pure accident, 
for the birds are devoted parents ; but the country- 
peoide have considered it a.s an acknowledgment 
of their being but yearly tenants. 

They arrive in Holland about the let of March, 
and in Denmark almost as soon. In Poland, 
where they are eommon, the first come about 
the 20th of March, the male birds preceding their i 
mates by a feAv days. Tlie same nests are used 
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for an immense rmniber of )^e;irs ; and each season 
the birds add to the pile, until the owner of the 
house, if they biiild on one, is obli{Te<l to remove a 
considerable part of it, for fear of the roof j^iving 
way. The birds eitlier live for a great age, or 
else have something ap]>roacliing to a law of sue- 
cession, for the same nest is often lenantcd 
every year for a great length ol‘ time. We heanl 
of one ill North Holhuid whirh had never, in tlie 
memory of any one on tlu; e^'tate, been witlioiit 
a tenant, only lliat one ])air nested in the 
village. As tin* male biid rn)nr‘s first and takes 
possession of the nesi, il. seems as if llie same bird 
must have la'tnined lor at least sixtv’’ years ; yet 
could any bird of pas'^age live to 'iieb an age? 

Stparrows and wrens not nnfre(]nenl ly build in 
tile stoj'k’s bnge ]»ile of stielc-', a n<‘st witliin a 
nest, which we rarely see in f]nglrind. fn Holland 
and Denmark a c'omnion mode of iiulm-ing storks 
to take lip their abnde is fasten a eart-wlictd on 
the top of a lull pole erect(‘d in some field. At 
the village of buitsedaiii, mair the Hague, ther<* is 
one of tliese, which irregularly tenanted, ('loser 
to the town, in tlic ]dantations round the house of 
one of the gen (ay, there an eaionnous nest. It 
is placi'd at the top of a large silver fir, the leading 
shoot, of which hu'^ btam l)r(»keu by tbe wind. At 
Wjissenaar, a village some miles o!l, where iniineiire 
quantities of bulbs are grown, a pair yearly reai' 
th(‘ir young oruvs on the church tow'er 

The story of the bird that peri-^hed iji tbe great 
fire at Delft rather than de^ert her unIhMiged 
young, is well known, 'flu' storks that continued 
to feed their nest lings tlirongh tin* f(*arlnl l>om- 
bnrdment of Strassburg in the late Franco (.'erinan 
War also deserve a ]>lace in history. Tlnu-e are two 
pictures, photograjihs from which we saw wdien 
at Strassbnrg, of the nest lad’ore ami after tlie 
Prussian shells liad poured into the town. Tt was 
placed on a largo diimnoy -stack on oik* oj the 
highest lumses. Tlie first picture slnnvs the four 
young ones comfortably seated in it, one old b]r<l 
standing close hy while her mate is tl\ing down 
with his (’top heavy with Llie rosulfs of his fishing. 
In the second pn turc the roof of the hoU"!' has 
been picrc’ed liy shells ; an ('iitiia* bous<' ch'se 
by has been liurnt out, lialf the. chimney hack 
destroyed, and the nest is, hanging dowm in a 
perilous inaiiiier. Cm* of the young birds lias 
perishe<l ; but tbe shells Irivo spared tlm remain 
‘ ing throe, and the parent. bn^U arc still at then- 
post. 

Tlie birds often ar^senible in large flocks at tlie 
end of August, before commencing their south- 
ward migration. On the :i(Uli of August IStSO we 
saxv one of these flocks in (lie great meadow’s by 
tha Elbe near Wittenberg, Sometimes they liold 
at these assemblies what the CJermans call a 
‘StorcligerichV ^ trial and exeimtion o{ one 
their body, lyfr Dresser, who liad the good 
fortune to see one of these curious meetings in 
Bolstein, is of opinion that the unfortunate bird 
then killed was a W’eak or injured one which 
could not accompany the main body in their 
migration, and wa.s tiierofore ‘extingiu.shed/ 
Dutch, Oermaiifl, and Danes all ascribe these 
executions to some oflence given to her mate b\ 
femalft stork. NuimTons stories are t(dd of 
offended husband collecting his fi’icnds and 
with their help, the guilty wife. On 
occasion when a goose’s cf^gs had lieen sub- 


stituted for tb(i stork’s, tbe female and young 
goslings were, it is said, killed by a flock of storks 
tliat tlie male bird liad summoned. Probably 
tlio whole story is pure invention, for a pair have 
heen known to hatch and rear the young of the 
black stork, whose eggs had been substituted for 
their owm. 

Tt must have beim the Dutch wdio first assorted 
that storks wouhl never nest except in republics 
and free countrms. M3ut this,’ says Willugliby, 
writing in 1(>7(), Mve found by experience to be 
false, liaviug oh^c'pved them in the territories of 
some Frinces in Heniiany.’ (Ireat nnmhers breed 
in tlio J>ohriiilscha and Tnikey, wliere Turks, 
Ibilgars, and (li’e(‘ks unite in protecting tliciii. 
In Mdie^saly they liavc hcMui venerated irom the 
earliest tunes, for Ifiiny says that to kill one 
tlicrc was a capital olleiiee ; (he life of a stork 
w’as w’ortb as much as that of a man. He adds 
Lliat this was due to their use in killing snnkc'S ; 
but Plinv’s facts are fa’- more trustworthy than 
liis (licones, tliougli .veil tlie facts arc not alw'ays 
1 to b<‘ rehedi on. 

j Stoiks never S(*em to have been conniion in 
I Italy. Apparently the two gieat rniiU'S of migra- 
; tion are by Spam and Nortli Africa ; oi Turkey, 
Ada Minor, and FaUsiino^ and though a lew 
, tra\el over Italy, none stay there to iK'^-t. 

; 'I'liere are vi'iy few allusions to tliom in Latin 
■' anlliois ; but one of these is i7)t(U’p&ting. The bird.s 
I have a enrion?, custom of siiapjung tlieir bills, 

: making «jiute a sharp nois(\ \"o!mg and old birds, 
i both (lining and at tin- tlie buMahng '^oasoii, con- 
j slaiitly do tliis. In I he w ritings ot j\‘rsius there 
I is a reb-rence to tin’s liabit ‘ Thcj’e are,’ he says, 

! ‘three bnourite wavs oi deriding a man by 
' putting the liands ix^side tlie head like asses’ 

I ears ; by putting out tin* timgiie likn* a dog : and 

■ .snajqiiti'j tlic finger‘d against tbe ])alrn oi the baml 

! idve a stoik's lull’ 'I'lu* first tw'o methods of 
; riKM k'l'v are plain; but wliat was the cause of 
: the last? 

’ 'TIk* re<gulardy of their migiations fui'nislied 
'' .lereiiiiab with a rebuke; a.-ainst tbe .lew’s: ‘d’lic 
i sUu’k in the luuicen knowath her appointed time,’ 

; tS:e. ('anon ’rnstram, wlnm m I’nloMine, saw 
thousands moving slowly norllnvard. ‘They 
’ weie s('atter<‘ii,’ he savs, ‘over Ijill ami valley, 

I im>vn(g a tew mile^ a day not ni flocks, but 
J .siiiglv or in small gronjis.’ Few st‘iy then* for the 

■ breeding season, ami these aie never molested. 

, Its IJtiuev’, name, (liao'dab, siguificR pity or 
I mercy, and is proltably de rived fiom tin. aff’ectiori 
; which the '•birk has for ils \oinig. 

The eggs arc from three to five in number, 
and bolii biids slian* in iiiciilaitioii, though tlm 
female is tlii‘ usual occupant of the nest 

Kiigl.Hid is Ix'jond ll)c ordinary range of the 
stork, ihough liardly a year passea wiiliout one 
I or tw’o being seim on the east coast, and gener- 
} ally, alas I shot. Fnliki^ the bittern and rufT, it 
i was no more conniion before tbe fens and swamps 
I of (’nmbndge and Lincolnshire w’cre draiiKid than 
it is at the present day. ‘^Jine honoured friend, 
Sir Thomas Drown of Nbirwich,’ wrote Willugliby, 
two hundred years ago, ‘says that it‘i.s but rarely 
, seen on onr coasts.’ There Is, wa* believe, no 
j record of its nesting in England ; and the 
irnj)os.sibility of protecting i migratory bird 
precludes the hope of its being introduced into 
the country. 
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But while there is no known record of storks 
havin}» ever nested in England, it is not improb- 
able that they occasionally did so, from the fact 
that they at one time nested as far north as the 
capital of Scotland. Bower, an ancient Scotti-h 
chroiiiiler who resided m‘ar Edinburgh, states 
that in the year MUi, storks came and nested on 
the roof of St (liles’ Chiuclj, in the High Street 
of that city. They remained a year, he says, 
and departed to return no more ; and ‘ whither 
they tlew no man knoweth.’ 

Apart from the inteivsl attaching to the stork, 
it is a remarkably pictures(pio binl ; its snowy 
body contrasting with the hi-iglit red heak and 
legs and black quill feathers of the wiiig«, make 
it a striking object. The llight is imignificeiit, 
bolder and more buoyant than tliat of a heron. 
Like most large birds, its powers of flight show 
best when it is at a great height. When we were 
on the Bastei rock, in Saxtm Switzerland, a ])air 
passed overliead, flying southward. Though high 
above us, wo could clearly ice the black ])inion 
feathers ; and a-i we wale lied the powerful beat 
of the wdde-spreading wings, we thought of the 
angels in Zechariali’s vision wlio liad ‘wings like 
the stork.’ 


VEHS 1)K S()(.'L£:TK 

Society Verses are for the main ])art minikin 
and dainty little poems, lightly dw'elling on the 
whims, affotdations, and caprices of the jiassing 
hour. Love forms the tlicme of many of tliese 
little poems ; but love is in the background, and 
propriety and eou]te>y are alw'ays to the fore, 
'i'he writer of Vers do Sot'ic'ti' is delicateh^ ironical ; 
his scoin is but the p(-tuhiiicc of a graceful Inun- 
luing-bird. Ills playfulmv^s is oftentimes tender, 
and its subtlety gives fhii greater ellect to his 
light and airy satire, 'khe world lie lives in is 
a world composed of ij'iigile china shepherds and 
&hc]jherdesses ; he must needs be delicate in bis 
treatment of them, or, by one false step, he will 
demolisli a wdiol(* groiij) «•[ liis pretty models. 
AIjov'o all, the writer of socii-ty verse must let no 
sorrow or sadm-ss cree]) into his vc*rses. Ills tirst 
object sliould be U) please and to diveit ; In* will 
hide a tear as he raliie- liis cap and bells ; or, by 
an artfully wrought cuiiceit, disguiM*, and ])os- 
sihly conceal from the view altogether, the more 
grave and serious side of things. The side he 
shows us of tlie medal is the bright side ; he may 
himself see the reverse, but it is his biisines.s to 
present the best face. 

It must n(»t be at all supposed that because this 
kind of verse is fanciful and that it is by 

any means the easiest of construction. Tliere is 
certainly no great thought or miglity image to ho 
found in these versi'lets ; they diller from son- 
nets in this resjicet, A sonnet has been described 
os ‘an epic in fourteen lines;’ ami it is an indi- 
cation of the feeling of the times that sonnet- 
writing is giving place, to society verse. Son- 
nets are goveriieil by hard and fast rules, and 
the muse is fettered in shackles of iron ; but in 
society verse this is perhaps even more so, and 
the verses are polished and repolished till they 
become dainty and fastidious. They must sparkle 
with a well-robtrained wit, and must never 


approach in the slightest way heaity mirth and 
rollicking fun. To raise the loud huisterous laugh 
by his buffoonery — that is the business of tlie 
])iirodist ; but the writer of society verse must 
not he clad as a harlequin at a pantomime ; he 
inu.‘-t be elegantly attired in court ilinss, with 
silken hose and pretl ily pointed slices ; and Ins 
delicate white hands, with their slemler fmgers 
and rosy nails, must taper like those of a courtly 
huly. 

The liuimnir of vei's de sociiTe must he quaint 
in its conceit, d'lie luitlior of j)re,tty rondeaus 
and ringing villaiielles may perliaps see gross 
abuses in tlic very lienrt of society ; he may sec 
rank weeds and jmisniiniis flow’crs growing here 
and there in the very midst of the Eden of 
the fashituinhh* w'oikl ; hut he wdll only give 
hi.s i*‘;uU‘is glim]jses tor one instant of these 
evils, and Ins satire must he elegant, graceful, and 
delicate. Jh- can only administer liis criticisms 
in homenjRithic doscs ; his jirodiicl ions must not 
be rellcctivc, hut irisp and sparkling. Vers de 
Hocu'te, accoiding to the tlefiiiition of Mr Fred- 
ciick Locker, no nii'an autliority, should be 
‘short, el<‘gant, reliiied, and famiful, not seldom 
dislingiiislied hy « lia.-fened sentiment, ami often 
]daylul. 'Jdie time should not bo jiitclied high ; 
it siiuuhl be idiomatic, ami rather in the conver- 
sational key; the ihythm should be bright and 
.sparkling, and the iliyine frequent and never 
lorccd ; while the entire poem should be marked 
hy tasteful motleralioii, high finish, and conipletc- 
nes.'.’ 

Allhougli vers do socii't/* is in its purest forniB 
(mly ail adaptation fi'om tlie Ei'ench, who have 
since the tiouhailniirs ami the days of Villon 
excelled in tlie light ami laiitastic style of ver- 
sification, llerrii’k and Waller and Sir John 
Suckling have lefi us many specimens of fanciful 
English socii ty veise ; hut we must come down 
to w'litei’s only recently dead to find modern 
s])ecimens ol this school, such as Israeli and Tom 
Hood and Thackeray, though these are uotstiicl 
in t]ii*ir adlierence to the French forms. Living 
writers alford tlie best specimens of this new 
English scliool of vei>e, and ainoiig the foremost 
ranks aie such names as Andrew l^ang, Austin 
Dobson, Edmund Hosse, ami Dr Macdonald. As 
a spec mum ot the vers de societe spirit, the 
following, from the facile pen of Mr Henry S, 
l.eigh, is worthy of quotation : 

rilK TWO AUKS. 

Folks were hapi)y as d-iys were long 
In tlie old Arcadiiin tunes ; 

'SVlieii life scenu'd only a daiici* and song 
In the sweetest of all sweet chines. 

Our w'orlil grows higger, and, stag(* hy stage, 

As the pitiless years have rolled, 

AVe've (jinte forgotten the Golden Ago 
And come to the Age of Gold. 

Time went by in a slieejnsh way 
TTpon "I’Messaly's jjhiins of yore. 

In the nineteentli century, lambs at play 
Mean mutton; and nothing more. 

Our swains at present are far too sage 
7'o live as one liv'cd of old ; 

So they couple the cnHf/c of tlio Golden Ago 
With a hotJk in the Age of Gold. 

From Cory don’s reed the mountains round 
Heard news of his latest flame ; • * 

And 'PityruB made tlie woods resound 
With echoes of Daphne’s name. 
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They kindly left us a lasting gau^» 

Of theit iiiUHtcal art, wc 're told ; 

And the Fahdean pipe of the Goldeii Age 
Brings mirth to the Age of Gold, 

Bwellers in liuts and in uiarlde halls— 

From Khepherdess up to (pieen— 

Cared little for bonnets and loss for shawls. 

And nothing for crinoline. 

But now simplicity ’s not the rage, 

And it’s fumiiy to think how cold 
Tlie dress they wore in the ( 5 olden Age 
Would seem in the Age of Gold. 

JClectric telegraphs, [>nnting, gas, 

Toliacco, j)alIoun.s, and steam, 

Are little events tliat have ooine !<* pji.ss> 

^Since the days of the old riu/im*’. 

And, spite of Leuipriere’s d.tz/iling page. 

I'd give -thongl) it Jiirglit- seem bold — 

A hundreil years of the (iuldt ii Age 
For a year of the Age,’ of i «old. 

Some of tlio best exanudos of this ;esthctic 
school of vcjse iiui\' he ioiiud in Austin Dobauii’s 
Viifncttps lit KJti}i>i(', aiul Andrew Lang’s Hlufiues a 
la Mode and lialindtiy in JUac (ddna. AVe caiuiot 
forbear from qmding a elianning one from this 
latter hook : 

There’s a joy without cankei or cark. 

Tiiere’s a jileasure eternally nc'w 
’Tib to gaze on the glaze and the mark 
Of cliina that ’s edd, and tliat \ blue ; 

Who ’d have thought they w«ml(l come to us, wlio 
'J’hat o’er loot of an einjdre would bang 
A veil of Morrisiau hue, 

In the reign of the Finperor Kwang? 

These dragojiu —their triils you remark. 

Into hunches of lotus fiuwirs grew — 

When Noah came out of the Ark, 

Did th<w he iu wait lor Ins crew ? 

They snorted, tliey snapped, and they slew. 

They were mighty of liii and of fang, 

And their [lortraits Celestials drew, 

In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 

Here’s a pot witli a liouse in a park, 

In a park where the peach- hlussoms blew. 

Where the lovers eloped in the dark. 

Lived, died, and were turned into two 
Bright )>irds that eternally IhiW 

Throngli the hoiiglis of the May, as tlicy sang ; 
'Tia a tale was undoubtedly true 
In the reign of the Kmpeior Hwang. 


subtleness the conversational is introduced in 
the sixtli line. 

A most finished poem, and rising to a very 
high level above the average standard of these 

^ lilting rhymes, is that entitled Expectation^ 
111 and GoSkSO : 

When flower-time comes and all the woods are gay, 
Wlicn linnets chirruj> and the soft winds blow, 
Adown the wimling river I will row, 

And watch the merry maidens tossing hay. 

And troops oi children shouting in their play, 

And with thin oars flout the fallen .snow 
Of heavy hawthorn blossoms as I go : 

And shall J see my love at fall of day 
When flower-timo comes? 

All, yes ! for by the bolder of the stream 
*Sbe binds red nrses to a trim alcove, 

And 1 shall fade into her summer dream 
Of musing upon love- nay, even seem 
To be mystdf the very god of love. 

When llower-time comes ! 

Is not this a complcio summcj* droiim in verse? 
We <‘an fauey as the lines run on that we 
are listening to the soft jilashing of the river 
stream against its tufted liiinks ; we can sec tlie 
poppies in rieli patclii's amidst the waving corn ; 
’ an<l we can ’imdl the <lelicioiis fragrance of the 
new-mown hay as it is wafted on the gentle 
breeze that bears to u.s iu fitful lullabies the song 
of the light-heart e<l movveis. 

Yers de socu'te, although it has much in it 
to commeiKl it, lacks earnestness, and it is this 
lack of earuc.stne.ss, this mere (‘onforming to con- 
volitional forms, and dealing only with lleeting 
tojucs, that will givi* to it no great duration. Its 
siiperlicialitN is a .sure sign ul its .short -livedness. 
Alas ! the pretty [loems tliat havi* served to ilivert 
us during the long winter days of this life will 
be put on tlie shelf when we have passed into 
the great land ol sunshine, and our great-grand- 
children will regard them much as we regard 
the curious olddasliiomHl china slie^iherds and 
shepherdesses ; and new songs will be sung then, 
the old old tale of love wdll still be told, but now 
eyes will brighten to hear it, and the telling 
will be ever fresh. 


Come, snarl at my ecstasies, do, 

Kind crit.c, your tongue has a tang, 

But a sage never heedial a shrew 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 

The following elegant and charming raorcean de 
po^sie is from the pen of Austin Dobson : 

Oh ! Love ’s but a da net', 

Whore Time plays the tiddlc ! 

See the couples advance — 

Oh I Love ’s but a dance ! 

A whisper, a glance- - 
‘Shall we twirl down the middle?’ 

V ' Oh ! Lqve ’s but a dance. 

Where Time plays the fiddle ! 

Though only eight lines in its entirety, and one 
ybf thoi^e lines occurring thi*ee times, and another 
' twice, yet in spite of its artificiality, in spite 
it» limited space it manages to convey to the 
, of’ a piretty picture even if only for 

JialU initant. It will be noticed with wlmt grace 


MUUNLIGIIT (IN THE LAKE. 

In the autumnal ghxuuirig sad and chill 
Tlio moorland mere in silent slumber lay, 
Uiiniiik‘‘d weie its w.tier.s, darkly gra.V» 

And all it.s sentinel leeds stood stilT and still; 

The (>ee wit's last good-night fell clear and shrill,' 
The west was dusky hrovvii with dying day, 
When eame across the heather, fai* away, 

The gleam of nioonri&e o'er the distant hill. 

Like (lame that llashe.s through the cannort-smoke 
A full moon climbed above the swaying firs — 
The rushes felt that Iierald-hreeze of hers; 

They whispered to the water tliat awoke, 

Athwjut its face a golden ripple broke, 

And the Queen kissed her nightly worshippers. 

J. (L F. Nioholson. 
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THE EXPLOSION AT ROME. 

Bv Ada M. TKoriER 


We were roused at a few niiiiutes past seven on 
the morning of April 23cl by a scii'^ation akin to 
eartlnjiiake. The house rocked and shook from 
the foundations ; windows and doors were burst 
open ; and a few monients later, a terrific explo- 
sion took place, which drew us all to the window, 
for the sound of glass falling and smashing in 
every direction led us to imagine a bomb had 
exploded at our vei;> doors. But our first glance 
sliowed us that the scene of disaster was at some 
distance from us, for over the Quirinal l^ilace a 
dense column of smoke arose, assuming the form 
of a gigantic pine-tree, afterwards wind-driven 
to St Peter’s, wliere it obscured tin*, mighty dome 
from our view. As the crowd saw the position 
of the cloud, rine thouglit seems to have dominated 
all hearts — fear for the safety of the King. That 
the explosion could have taken place at a dis- 
tance did not occur to any one who liad just expe- 
rienced the severe sliock with its accompanying 
roar. 


When we had ascertained that no bomb en- 
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dangered our lives at <*ui' doors, wo had time to 
notice the scene around us with no little appre- 
ciation of its unique quality. People in all 
stages of toilet leaned from the open windows ; 
while others, dressed or only half-clothed, rushed 
about the streets, gesticulating, calling, .shrieking, 
and gaobling wildly. No one knew more than 
his neighbours; hut then the sensations felt by all 
at this live moment were so extraordinary, that 
none could he silent ; so every one talked, and 
naturally no one listened. The servants in our 
house ran about the corridors, almost in convul- 
sions with terror, praying, imploring protection 
from the Madonnas whicli they chisped to their 
breasts. For the moment it was bedlam within 
doors and out. The papers afterwards gave 
graphic accounts of the heart of Home at this 
moment. Streets were black with a mass of 
people, men, M’omen, and children, in every stage 


of deshabille, directing their steps towards the 
Qnirinal, fearing to find the palace a ruin. 

Meantime, the King, who was dressing when 
the shock came, laished out in his .shirt sleeves, 
got a cab (repoit says), and dashed off towards 
the Porta Portese, divining at once what had 
happened, lie was there by balf-past seven, so 
it will be seen that he must have gone at full 
speed — in fact, he was one of the first to arrive 
upon the spot. 

The crowd finding at lust tlie ‘true cause of tlie 
shock, now struggled to make a way to the gate, 
a ‘motley crowd ’—civilians, soldiers, firejnen, 
monks, Sisters of CJhui'ity, beggars, workmen, and 
ladies and gentlemen of all nationalities, it was 
a sight, perhaps, to be seen only once in a life- 
time, this human mass, pouring out of Rome 
towards the scene of disaster. Arrived there, 
we find the King the central figure, encouraging 
the wounded, organising workmen, and when a 
woman’s form was seen beneath the ruins, even 
tearing away the debris with his own Tiaiids in 
the excitement of the moment. He drew near to 
the heart of his people this bright April morning, 
utterly forgetful of self, unconscious of fatigue, 
moved to tears by tlie suffering of the brave 
soldiers, King only by virtue of his power to lead 
on this terrible field of battle. 

The Powder Magazine — which contained two 
hundred and sixty-five tons of powder, without 
counting an enormous amount of shells, bombs, 
cartridges, and other explosives - was situated 
about a mile and a half beyond the Porta Portese. 
Now that the accident has happened, the question 
an.ses naturally enough, ‘Why was such a large 
quantity of combustible material permitted so 
near to the city ?’ To most this question now 
is to ‘shut the door when the steed is stolen,* 
says an Italian paper. 

The inquiry into the cause of the disastet m( 
not yet made at the time 1 write. The im- 
pression given* by the leading papers seems to 
be that it was an accident, not as some thought 
at first, deliberate design of anarchists. The most 
credible account — from tlie Homan Tmes-^runs, 
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tbafc tlie nmg^izine had been rpened the previous 
day in order to air the contents— tliat the action 
of the air combined with the rays of the sun Imd 
inflamed the powder into combustion, with disas- 
trous result. It relates that a short time before 
the catastrophe the captain in char^^c heard a 
noise as of sacks of walnuts bein^ moved. He 
guessed the cause, called all his soldiers out, and 
ordered them to leave tlie fort ; whilst ho, thor- 
Otighly aware of the (lan^^or, coolly remainctl until 
assured that hia men were in safety. A few 
moments later the explosion ensued, and the 
Powder Ma.L>azine was blown to the winds, leav- 
ing Tiotliiuj^ hut a heap of charred ruins to mark 
the spot wliere it once stood. And alas for 
Captain Specceiiuda ! — his men got safely away ; 
but he was caught, thrown down, and so battered, 
cut> and torn, that no hope is entertained of his 
recovery. [He has since died.] Among the 
wounded soidiors, too, there is a eorporal whose 
courage and calmness are the talk of the hour. 
Ho was one, of the last to leave the fatal spot, 
and was badly injured. It was found necessary 
to amputate one leg, wliich was torn to pieces. 
He refused to take chloroform, and bore the 
figony (d' the o]»oration without uttering a word of 
complaint. When told that if he did not take 
chloroform he would suffc^r tcrnbly, lie quietly 
remarked: *A soldier should not fear pain!' 
That was a Roman's reply ! 

And now for an instance of courage which 
almost rivals the fable of the sentinel iouml at 
his post at l^ompeii. When the sentry who 
guarded the Magazine was ordered to leave the 
spot, he hurried out with gun ami baggage. He 
threw himsedf fl<it on the grouml when the explo- 
sion took place ; and when it was all over, though 
horribly injured, took u]) Ids gun and walked 
back to his post, where he was found by tlic lir^^t 
rescue party, llie King, who, as already said, 
wivs one of the first on the fndd, buind the brave 
soldier, dusty, Idack in the Face, with the clothes 
almost torn from h\^ body, but with his gun, 
presenting arms. It is said the hero is to be 
presented* with a gold medal for valour, by request 
of the King. 

All the buildings for a mile round the spot 
have been de.stroyed wholly or jiaitially. Of 
course any in the immediate vicinity of the 
Magazine are razed to tho ground or blown 
completely out of sight. Of the Magazine itsedf 
, nothing is left tnit a lieap of charre*! ruins. The 
, Ufest information as to the number of people 
wJk> suflered by (lie exjd(»sion gives eleven dead 
a^id two hundred and fitty wounded. 

A monk was noted amongst the rescue party 
conspicuous for his courage and indefatigable 
■ efforts. Tlis fine tact and ndministr.itive powers 
soon plfU'ed him at the head of ihe willing 
workers ; he was, in fact, tlie brain.s of the im- 
ypemious crowd. Vet he was unknown and a 
d^timgor. It would he intiiresting to learn some- 
tiiore of this heroic, nature ; hut it i.s buried, 
/ iMppose, in the heart of the c,hurch. How his 
must have thrilled to be working thus 
more heart to heart w'lth the people ! Nor 
an ordinary ganr^ of workmen that was to 
there blackened by iiie "terrific clouds 
M and smoke. Monks, Sisters of Charity, 
Bremen, and civilians worked side by 
breathless anxiety, cheered on by the 
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King, who, as he sprang into the ruins and toi'e 
away the stones with his hands, received round 
after round of acclamation from the ordinary 
workpeople of the crowd. Not until all the 
wounded were carried away did King Humbert 
leave the spot, and then it was for the Hospital, 
where he prestmted him'^elf. To quote an Italian 
paper, the Tribune: ‘No one would know that 
it was a sovereign who entered the ward. Hia 
blue .suit was covered with a stratum of powder, 
hi.s face Avas black and agitated with emotion, as 
he went from bed to litter with words of comfort 
and consolation lor each sudercr. Ilis boots were 
soiled, his hat crushed in, As he left the 
Hospital he was received witli loud vivats by the 
peo]>le crowding behind the coi’don.' 

Tlie damage done to liome has not yet been 
correctly estimated. In the eye of the artist and 
tourist it is apparently incalculable. Wo hear 
tliat the I'.are vases of llic Etruscan collection in 
the Vatican gallery have shared the fate of the 
windows of .Rome. Nearly all the galleries, 
jialaces, and churches are closed for repairs. 
Some have snfVerod more damage than others ; 
and it seems as though the most valuable of 
the staine(bglaf'.s windows arc must hopelessly 
wrecked. Tie* streets glitter with crystals ; so do 
the aisles of such chu relies as one can still enter. 

Only a week ago we woi’o liixniiating in the 
bi'aiity of St Paul's fnori i muri. We could not 
tear ourselves away ii'om that superb nave with 
its live pillared aisles, radiant in the gorgeous 
flames of light shed from the coloured windows 
beyond. Raising oiir eyes we confronted the 
gaze ot tliese .‘•tately Apostles in their robes of 
purple, crimson, and gold, their grand loads look- 
ing w’ltli iiieHable peace, ineffable dignity across 
the shadowy aisles. And now! ail are a memory, 
for of St PanTs not one window remains to tell 
posterity of the beautiful vorks of art onr eyes 
th.it day ha<l seen. Ami ^loroni, the artist who 
created tliese stately figures, whosi* cunning hands 
designed the.se trensuK's of St Paul’s — alas! he 
is HOW' but dust, and has carried his secrets with 
him to the grav(*. 

So it may readily be seen that an Eldorado 
of gold could not lepair the damage done to 
Rome by this teirific exjdosion, 


1) U M A R E S Q\S H A U G H TER. 

< (f -vrTKR XX vr.- - despair. 

They carried Psyche up to her own room, aud 
laid her on the bed, and tended her carefully. 
‘She's been affected like this more than once 
before,' Haviland Dumaresq said with a pang 
of remorse, trying to minimise the matter to his 
own conscience, * though never quite so serion.sly, 
perhap=», as to-day. l^oor child, poor child ! It's 
.strange how sensitive natures respond to a stimu- 
lus. She's been watching this campaign with 
such singular interest ; and the suddenness of the 
shock, affor such hopes aroused, shows how much 
.she’s been over-exciting herself all along, about 
it.' 

As for Ida Mansel, she held her peace, and 
guessed the truth, for even Uirton had not 
wholly extinguished her feminine inetineta 
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Th-ey poured a little liratuly down Psycho’s throat 
to revive her, and gradually and slowly slie came 
to herself again. She never once uttered Limieirs 
name, and nobody about her alluded to him in 
any way. ‘Tell me what was in the paper!* 
she said, with the calm of despair ; and they 
read it aloutl to her— every word of it iingarbled. 
She listened with her face buried deep in the 
pillow. ‘Is that all?’ she asked, as Ida ^lansel 
ended. And her father answered in a choking 
voice : ‘That’s all, my darling.’ After which she 
lay a long time silent. 

At last she turned round and witli a terrible 
calmness looked up in their faces. Her eyes, 
though open, were singularly vacant. ‘Why 
don’t you light the caudles?’ she cried like a 
peevish child. ‘It’s so veiy dark. All dark, 
everywhere 1’ And she flung her hands about 
her with a curious impatience. 

Haviland lIumareMj stood up in his hori'or. 
The candles were burning oji Psyebe’s dressing- 
table, and the little white room was as bright as 
daylight. Witli an agonised face lie looked down 
at his daughter. ‘ Don’t you see me, Psyche V 
he cried, all aghast. ‘ Look up at me, darling. 
Try liard. Don’t you set* me ?’ 

Dsychc groped out at him witli e.\’tended arms. 
‘Where are you, Papa?’ slie asked (piite inno- 
cently. Then she fell back in her place and 
burht at once into a flood of tears. She was glad 
sh(‘ had tliat cloak to cover her sorrow with. 
'I’oo prou(| to acknowledge the meaning of her 
giief, she could at least let it loose, under false 
^ pretences. She could cry as much as .she liked 
for Linnell now, Tliey would think she was 
only crying for her own blindness. 

That same evening a tt'h'gram went up to 
London, addressed to the greatest oculist of the 
day, begging him in terms of urgent entreaty 
to come down at once to a new jiatieiit at 
Pethei'tou. 

And Haviland Dumaresq had reason to bless 
the blindness too, in his own way, for it took 
him off for a while fj’om his remorseful con- 
science, and concentrated his thoughts upon 
Psyche’s condition. 

All the next day, Psyche saw nothing. And 
the day after that, and the day after that ag^in. 

Put the eminent oculist who had come down 
post haste from town to see her, and who came 
down each evening again by tlie last train to 
watch the ca.se —so profound was his admiration 
of the Encyclopaedic riiilo.sophy— held out to 
them the happiest hopes for her recovery, after 
a short interval. It was a purely nervous affec- 
tion, he said with conlidence : functional, func- 
tional : no cataract, no disintegration, no struc- 
tural disease : the merest passing failure of the 
optic centres. It was all in tin? brain, he assured 
them with great assurance many times over. 
'They had every hope. There was nothing to 
4®s|>air about 


Every hope! No hope for Psyche. Nothing 
to despair about ! While blank despair hedged 
her in and environed her ! How little they 
know about hearts, these doctors ! 

At first she fancied there might yet he a 
chance. Not for her, of course : that was noth- 
ing ; but ‘for her painter. All was so vague and 
uncertain at Khartoum. Youth is loth indeed 
to give up all for lost. So young a love, so soon 
crushed out: impossible ! im]>ossiblc ! And even 
the papers, the London papers, those wise,, saga- 
cious, omniscient papers, held out doubts at first 
as to (Jordon’s death. Y^ell then, if as to 
Gordon’s, why not also as to Linnell’s just 
equally? She could not believe he was dead, 
with that day unexplained. She could not think 
an explanation would never (ome. She hoped 
on against hope, till all hope was inipovssible. 

Slowly and suredy lier faith gave way, however. 
Each fresh day’s telegrams broiiglit fresh grounds 
for doubting that any living soul had escaped the 
nias.sacre. Deserters brought in news of ilie two 
or three Europeans still hold m lionlble slavery 
in Khartoum ; am! Liiineirs name was not among 
them. Day by day, the terrible certainty grew 
clearer and ever more clear to Psyche that her 
lover lay dead in the lieart of Africa. 

And yet, strange to say, tlie specialist was 
right. Psyche’s blindness was only temporary. 
Hour after hour, as liopc gradually sank and 
(lied out within her, Iier eyesight was slowly but 
.surely restored to her. Jn three or four weeks, 
she was as well as ever — to all outer view — as Ida 
Manscl observed her. Put her heart-“her heart 
was crushed within her. 

Weeks rolled on, and months passed by, and 
the fate of all who had fought at Khartoum grow 
from time to time more fixed and certain. 
Spring returned, and with it Geraldine Maitland, 
For that congenial compauionahip Psyche wag 
glad, as iai* as she could be glad for anything 
now ; for Gerahline was the only living soul with 
whom she coultl talk — not freely, but at all — 
about her lost painter. To her father, she never 
even mentioned his name : the subject was a sealed 
book between tbern. It was too awful a shadow 
to recognise in spec ;h. There are ghosts one can 
only pretend to avoid by strenuously ignoring 
them in the bosom of the family. Haviland 
Dumaresq knew in liis own soul he lind sent 
ijinnell away to his grave ; but he had done it 
ft>r the best"; he had done it for the best. No 
man is responsible for tlie nns(*en and unexpected 
contingencies of his actions. We must be judged 
by our intentions, not by results. How could he 
know the young fellow would run away with the 
precipitancy of youth into danger’s mouth? All 
tie wanted was to protect Psyche. His sole object 
in life, now, was his daughter's happiness. 

His daughter’s happiness 1 Oh futile old philo-^ 
sopher. If onl/ men and women would just be 
content to let each of us live his own life, un- 
disturbed, and not scheme and plan and contrive 
so much for the liappiness of others— how very : 
mmdi happier we should all be for it ! 
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Haviland Damaresq had meant to take Psyche 
up to London for the season that coming spring, 
and introduce her to those powerful friends of 
Ids— for he had friends, not a few, in virtue of 
his apostolate— by whose aid she was to make 
that biilliant marriage wliich he still wildly 
dreamed for her in his opium ec,stasies. He 
had even, by superhuman elTortSj provided before- 
haird the needful mom-y for going into lodgings, 
good fashionable lodgings, for some montlis in 
town, where ho miglit launch liis Psyche upon 
the great world id London ; ainl Ida Maiisel, 
most practical of heads, had promised to find an 
eligible tenant meanwiule fin- the Wren’s Nest, 
at the usual rab^ of furiiislied liouscs at the sea- 
side in early summer. Put wlieu May c/uue 
round— that smileh*ss .May - poor Psyche’s heart 
was still so fioro that Haviland Dumaresq .shrank 
himself from putting liis own plan into execution. 
It would only spoil her chances in the end to 
bring her out wliile this mood was upon her. 
After all, he thought, there was jilenty of time 
yet. His rosebud was still no young and fre.sh : 
no nce<l to hurry. Let her get over this girlish 
fancy first about a Idiglited lieart : girls are so 
plastic; and then, wdien she’d forgotbui her 
supposed romance -- young jieople hike a hystei'- 
icul delight in imagining themselves unhappy - 
ho eouhf fulfil his plan of taking her up to town, 
and give her a fairer chance in the matrimonial 
lottery with the gilded youth of our teeming 
London. 

For at Petherton, Haviland l)umares<i was a 
very small person ; but in London, he knew, 
more than one rich man’s .son would be proud 
to marry Haviland Dumareaii’s daughter. In 
that mighty mart, where everything finds it^ 
level 80 soon, even true greatness is more justl\ 
and genei'ously appraised tliaii cKewheiv. The 
proviucial celebrity sinks at once to hi.s ju-oper 
place ; but then, t ii rwauchry the truly great 
man who ranks in his shire but as a third-rate 
personage finds himself in London duly esti- 
mated at his right worth by a more critical 
audience. 

So the spring and summer passed slowly away ; 
and autumn came again, and with it the anni- 
versary of Liniudrs dep:u‘ture. 

All through the summer, Psyche’s eyes Iiml 
troubled her again from Lime to time ; hut she 
thought very little about her eyes now ; of what 
use to her were they ? The only thing on earth 
she cared to sec was gone for ever. They would 
never help ficr to see Jier painter again. For 
despair itself becomes at last a sort ut .sacred 
cult, a mysterious pleasure. 

Still, in a certain vague irnlcfiiiite way, without 
herself attaching much importance to the suh- 
Psyche dimly noticed a change in the cluii’- 
r of the disease. Though nhe saw very well 
for knost of her time, she observed that the 
peiidds of dimness were much more frequent 
than of old, and the periods of total loss 
of vision, when they came, remained far longer 
Were altogether more i>ersistent. in every way 
in the early t Luges. Sl^e recognised to 

\ with a strange uncomplaining Duumr- 
aqquiescence, a fatalistic acceptance of the 
' the Cosmos, that she was slowly gohig 
1 / for no particular reason, hr tjnereJy .because 
W'iJl to see was failing her. ’ 





She concealed it as far as she could, of course, 
from her father. She could n^t bear to vex the 
old philosopher’s soul, to pile on that pathetic 
unsuccessful life one more great failure. *He 
loved her so dearly and was so proud and fond 
of her. To be sure, it was only putting off the 
evil day. But Psyche put it olf with all her 
might for all that. Papa was old and far from 
strong. P.syclie knew in her heart he couldn’t 
live many years longer. Wliy vex his last 
days nceflles.dy with this final burden ? AVas 
it not enough ami more than enough that that 
great soul should find itself in ohl age poor and 
broken and weighed down with sorrow without 
adding that last straw to complete the disaster? 
The p«itho.s of Haviland Dumaresfj’s nobly wasted 
life sufficed as it stood : Psyche at least wouhl do 
her best to conceal from him wlialever might add 
to hi.^i misery. 

So .‘^be strove hard to hide from him her grow- 
ing bliiidnc.ss. If the flim fit seized her as she 
►sit and read, she would lay down her book and 
iiiinain sitting and talking without .diowing it in 
any way till her eyes began slowly to re.suine 
their function. li it came iqion lier when she 
was out walking on th" downs with lier father, 
instea<l of going on ami gro])ing her way, which 
would have betrayed )ii;r case, she would pause 
and nretend to be .scanning the laud.sca])e, or 
would sit down on the turf and pull glasses by 
her side, while lier father looke<l on and never 
.suspected the reason for her wayward conduct. 
Now and then, to be sure, ci]cumstance.s arose 
where it was imi)o.s.sible wdiolly to conceal the 
facts. She might be reading the pajier aloud 
to her father, and be compelled by that sudden 
mistine.s.s of the words to break oil all at once 
in the middle of a sentence : or .she might be 
walking dowm the quiet main street of Petherton, 
and liiui the visible world in one moment of time 
transformed into a vast blank of darkness before 
her. But even .so, .she noticed om* curious fact. 
The.^'e blind fits overcame her least often in her 
father’s presence ; and by a violent ellort of wdll, 
when he w'as by, she seemed able actually to 
cuiniuaud her eyesiglit. The strong stimulus 
of a vivid desire to save him needless pain 
eoiiqucred th(‘. W’eakness and feebleness of nerve 
which alone made the solid earth thus fade 
[ into nothingness before her eyes at a moment’s 
notice. 

Nay, in her father’.^ presence. Psyche even 

E reteiided not to feel .sad : she tried hard to 
ury her grief from his eyc.s ; for his sake, 
she w;ould .still appear to be young and joyous. 
Though her heait ached, .she wmiild still play 
lawm-teiinis on the Maitlaiids’ court and still 
talk nou.scn.se, hateful, light-tongued nonsense, 
with tlie mild-eyed young curate. She was 
her father’s daughter, and could she not walk 
in her father’s way? Had she not inherited 
hi." iron nature ? Her heart might break, indeed, 
but no daw should peck at it. She kept^ ber 
sacred sorrow locked up securely in her silent 
brea.st. And there, it succeeded in eating hei" 
life out. 

AVitli Geraldine Maitland, however, she was 
less careful of concealment, at least as regarded 
her fits of blindness. The two girls walkM and 
talked on the downs much together ; and it often 
happened that in the midst of their conversation 
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Psyche’s feet and tongue would falter unawares, 
and she would put out her hands to grope 
her way before her through tlie thick darituess 
that all at once enveloped her steps. As the 
summer wore on — so Geraldine noticed — these 
sudden failures grew more and more common. 
On one such occasion, indeed, when they were 
strolling along the face of the east cliff, near 
the tumbling sea, the world became a sudden 
blank to Psyche, and she sat down despairingly 
on the short smooth grass, with her siglitless eyes 
turned toward the waves and the warm sun of 
summer. 

‘What’s the matter, dearest?’ Geraldine Mait- 
land asked in her sympathetic way, for Geraldine 
when she wished could be very womanly. 

‘It’s all gone again,’ Psyche answered with 
a sigh. ‘ Oh, Gerahiinc, it all goes so often now. 
I don’t feel as if T ’d strength to fight against it, 
even for Papa’s sake, any longer.’ 

Geraldine’s face was vciy grave. ‘What does 
your father say about it. Psyche V she asked 
seriously. ‘ He ought surely to take you up to 
town to a doctor.’ 

‘Oh, no; liot that!’ Psycho cried, shrinking 
back with infinite horror. ‘I don’t want doctors 
to go cross-(pieslioning me and torturing me 
any more. 1 can bear it all, if I’m (Uily left 
alone ; but 1 can’t bear being worried and croas- 
examiued and bothered by dreadful men about 
it.’ 

‘ Put wluit does your father think ? ’ ( Jeraldiue 
persisted still. ‘ 1 ’iii sure he ought to <lo some- 
thing to set it right again.’ 

‘lie doesn’t know— or he hardly knows at all,’ 
Psyche answered (piickly. ‘ 1 ’ve kept it froiii 
him as much as I can. I don’t want to cause 
him any needless trouble.’ 

Geraldine held her peace and auswere<l noth- 
ing. But ill licr own mind slie had decided 
at once what was the proper thing for her to 
do. She would tell Ifaviland Diuuaresq that 
very day how Psyclie fared, and would urgii him 
to take some competent medical ojiiiiion. 

That evening, Psyche took tea at the Muit- 
lan<ls’. She noticed the General, always Idand 
and polite, was even blander and ])oliter than 
usual ill his demeanour towards her. llis 
courtesy had in it a touch of that tender and 
chivalrous gentleness which old soldiers, more 
perhaps than any othei* men, know how to dis- 
play on occasion to a woman in distress. Even 
Mrs Maitland, as a rule so painfully cold and 
distant, unbent a little that «lay to the mother- 
less girl. She called her ‘My «]car’ more than 
once, and it was not the ‘My dear’ of conven- 
tional politeness with which women hold one 
another off far more efi'ectually than with the 
coldest courtesies: it was the ‘My dear’ of 
genuine feminine interest. After tea, too, P.syclie 
observed that Geraldine slipped away for a 
qiiai’ter of an hour on some vague excuse, tliough 
sne didn’t attach much importance at the timel,o 
her sudden departure. When Geraldine returned, 
her eyes seemed somewhat red from crying, and 
she gave no explanation of where she had been, 
further than to say witli an evasive smile that 
she had run out for a bit on a little private 
errand. 

At seven o’clock, Psyche returned to. the 


Wren’s Nest. She opened the door with a noise*^ 
less hand, and walked unexpectedly into the 
little drawing-room. For a moment the liaze 
gathered over her eyes ; as it cleared away she 
saw to her surprise her father, that strong man, 
sitting bowed and bent with sorrow in his easy- 
chair, his hands clasped hard between his open 
knees in front of liini Tears were triekkng 
slowly down bis bronzed cheek ; bis attitude was 
(docpient of utter despondency. On the table by 
his side stood a little glass bottle quite empty. 
P.syche, in her sudden speechless terror, remeiii' 
beroil to have seen it on the mantol-slielf that 
morning, full of tho.se little silver-coated pellets 
which she .somehow associated in her own mind 
— though she couldn’t say why- with her father’s 
fremieut and distracting headaches. 

‘Why, father dear,’ she cried, flinging one 
arm round Ids neck in an acct'ss of sudden ener- 
getic sympathy, ‘what on earth does this mean? 
What’s the matter with you, darling? And wliy 
is tile bottle — on the table - empty ?’ 

Her father looked up at her and nodded his 
head shiwly an<l despondently. ‘It’s lost its 
effect,’ he answered in a very hollow voice. ‘It’s 
lost its effect albigetlier, 1 ’m afraid, ('ne after 
another, 1 ’ve taken them in turn, and found no 
r<*lief from this tremor of niy nerves.- I never 
took so many in my life liefore. I was friglitened 
my.self when 1 wanted another and found I ’d 
taken the whole bottlefiil. They do me no good ; 
they do me no good now'. What can I turn to, 
to relieve me from this misery ?’ * 

‘Father!’ l\vche cried, w'ith a sudden burst 
of liorrible intuition, ‘it isn’t opium? Oh, for 
Heaven’s sake, ttdl me, it isn’t opium I’ 

The old man drew' her down to liim in a wild 
spasm of rcinor.so and affection. ‘My darling,’ he 
cried ill the fervour of his regret, ‘don’t ask me 
its name ! don’t put any name to it ! Forget it, 
forget it : 1 never meant you should know. But 
wliatcver it was, ]\yche, from this day forth, 
for your sakt‘, my child, 1 solemnly promise you, 
I have done with it for c‘vei‘ !’ 

d’here was a moment’s pause. Then Psycho 
said again : ‘Was it that that was troubling you 
when 1 came in, Papa ?’ 

Havilaud Diimaresq looked back into her deep 
blue eyes with those truthful eyes of his. He 
was too organically moral U) mince* a lie with 
her. ‘No,’ he answ’ered slioitly, though with a 
j terrible W'vcnch, ‘ It was )iof, Psyche.’ 

I Again tliere was a pause. Then Psyche whis- 
[ pered veiy low or e moj e : ‘ Has Geraldine Mait- 
I land been here this evening?’ 

Havilaud Dumarosq groaned, but lie answered, 
without one moment’s besitatioii : ‘ Tos, Psyche.’ 

P.^yclic drew' ovei* a cliair from the wall and 
seated herself beside him. She held her fathers 
hand in her own, tenderly. For three minutes 
tho.se two wdio loved one anotlier so .‘si^angely sat 
tliere in silence. At last Psyche looked up and 
said iu a very low voice : ‘ Well, Papa V 

Dumaresn put one hand t() his forehead and 
sighed. *i’o-morrow, Psycho,’ he said in a 
dreamy way, ‘w^e go u[» to Loudon. I want t<> 
take me<lical advice about myself— and I shall 
seize the oppovtunity at the same time of asking 
Go<lichau’s opinion about your eyesight.’ 

Psyche droppe^l his hand resignedly, , ‘ As you 
will, Papa,’ she said in a very soft whisper. ‘But 
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I never wantetl to trouble you, myself, about so 
small a matter.’ 

AihI all that ni^ht she lay awake and cried — 
cried in her silent, tearless fashion. 

THE ORNAMENTAL USES OF NUTS 

' AND SEEDS. 

MaOT kinds of seeds, fruit-stones, nuts, and beans 
are employed for nuikino necklaces, bracelets, 
and for other ornainental purposes in vaiious 
countries. The ve^i^etabledvory nut, the cocoa- 
nut shell, and many other hard species, are 
curved into pipe-'bowls ami various fain y articles, 
and are susecpLible of a higli polislj. The \V(*ody 
rinds of the calabash fruit and of some gourde 
form indispensable articles of domestic use among 
aboriginal races in a .^e mi -civilised state, serving 
all tlie purposes of glass and earthenware lor 
holding water, food, uTid oil ; drinking-ciijis, 
spoons, and snuff boxc.3 are also made of them ; 
and many are painted and ornamented. Out of 
tlie small rind of the bottle-gourd are formeil 
tlie drinking-cull's for the Paraguay tea, and the 
water- vessels of India, 

Some of the economic uses, chiefly decorative, 
of many of these, gleaned from different stiurccs, 
combined under one heading, may not be without 
interest, as showing how widesjivead is the oina- 
mental application of nuts ami seeds. 

Tlio large sWls of the Necklace Tree of the 
West Imlies, of a brilliant red hue, w'itli a Idack 
spot at one end, have been often use<I for 
sleeve links and sliiit studs, Tlie red seeds of 
the coral flower are also used for (unaniental 
purposCsS. The fragrant kernels of Primus Ma- 
mileb strung us necklaces are much valued by 
the women of Siml ami othm* pmts of India.' 
Snuff-boxes are made iu Natal and (bibooii 
by the natives of the seed of Oucoba s])inosa. 
In the Portuguese settlement of Aiiibriz, Africa, 
the seeds of the Custard A[)[»le are strung 
upon, thread for neckhwes ; ami in llie Kew 
Museum are rosaries made tjf olive seeds and 
otlier fruit-sLones. The dry seeds of tlie Hacn-d 
LotiH (Nelumbium speciosum), also known as the 
Pythagorean beau, are ofliui strung as bead,-. 
The black * nuts of Putraujiva Uoxburghii ai» 
made into neckbices ami rosaiies, ami are worn 
, by tlie ilrahmiiis, and also put round the m^ck.s 
of children to keep tliem m health anil to waiii 
oiff disease ciuisodi by evil spirits. 

The seeds known as Nicker beans and Bomiuc 
nuts, species of Cliiihuidina, are often used for 
bracelets, necklets, ami rosaries, and arc very 
ornamental when capped ami set. Baskets and 
other fancy articles made of them are very 
.COI^iimon in most museums. Thero are two 
G,* Bonduceha, tlie seeds of which are 
m h gray leaden colour or a slaty olive green; 
G iWduc, which are pale yellow or orange 
,^<Sfbi0ared. In tb(; Malay Arcdiipelago these seeds 
ilsed as counter > and playthings by cbil- 
m place of marbles ; and on the Gambia 

Vplptying a game called warree-wan^ee. In 
strung upon red silk, th(?y arc >vorn by | 
as a charm ; and also in Egypt by women I 
children as amulets against witchcraft and j 
/ They are sometimes knov^ni as the |ever- 


nut, being a powerful tonic. The small round 
black seeds of Caniui iridica are used by the 
Burmese for sacred beads and by Hindus for 
necklaces. They are called in Guiana, buckshot, 
for the natives use them as shot in their blow- 
pipes. 

The hard bony seeds of the Bladder-nnt 
are in some paits of Europe tlircaded for pater- 
nosters ami made into necklaces and clniplets. 
The small black soap-nuts, or kernels of Sapin- 
(lus saponaria, take a tine polish, and are threaded 
as necklaces, lo.saric^, bracelets, and other orna- 
ments. The Quandong nuts of Australia are fre- 
quently strung us ncL’klaces and bracelets and 
also mounted as scarf-pins. 

Several kimls of liard brown beans have been 
utilised for making bracelets uiid other orna- 
ments. Thoir plainness and monotony are varied 
by gilt or steel studs and settings, and small 
beads intermingled with ornamental pendants. 
The liors<‘-ove bean, the seed of Mucumi urens, is 
really oruamontjd aiui curious when mounted for 
bracelets The lai’ge brown sword-beans of species 
of Bntada have been made into spoons, snnff- 
bt^xes, small <oin-caseSj hcent-bottJes, 5;c. The 
Riuall lirown see<ls, something like ap]>le pips, so 
comimuily u.^cd, when strung tliickly together, for 
bracelets, woik bags, nets for the hair, and other 
ornamental woik, are the ]»roduce of Desman thus 
vi I gains. They aie fre(|uently dyed black for 
elfect. The l>iight scarlet -Petals of Adeuunthera 
pavoiiina are used as jewellers’ weights in India, 
eaeli being about four grains. 'i’hey are also 
strung ami made into neck hu es. In the West 
Indies tliey are known as (hicassian seeds. 

'Phe small shining red seeds of A bins pre- 
catoiiiis are largely u>ed by the Indian gold- 
si nil hs as weights, each weighing about I ‘75 
grains. It is slated that the famous Kolid-nur 
diamond was first weighed by the Mi/i, a word 
which by some aiithois is sup])Osed to have gi\cn 
origin to the jewellers’ carat, from the Arabic 
luraL 'Plie cai'ut is tlie twenty-fourth pai t of an 
ounce, (U* tliree and om^-sixth ti'oy grams ; tliis 
approx imalively would bt* eijual to tw'O of these 
seeds They are sometime called in ah’s e}cs, 
from u fancied lescmblance to those objects ; and 
in the \\c.-t Indies uie known as jequirity 
seeds, being exteusividy nsetl for necklaces, orna- 
ments for the ears, and to decorate small 
boxes, b.uskets, Sit. Strung as necklaces, they 
are coijsidci d teetbinu remedies for young 'chil- 
dren. ’1 ijc iact of tliei]^ being used as roifaries 
doubtless suggested tlie specitic name of *preca- 
torius,’ 

The stone from the succulent fruit of the^ 
common bead-liee or Persian lilac is used all 
over India as a bead. Tliey are perforated and 
strung into necklaces and rosaries. During the 
])revalence of ejiidemics of smallpox, &c., they 
are suspended as a cliarm over doors and 
verandas to keep off infection. 'Phe nuts of 
Euoiiyunis graiuli Horns are made into neclc- 
laces ; and the red seeds of another species 
are strung into ornaments for tlie bead iu 
India; tlic seeds of Gyrocai'pus Jacquini are 
also made into rosaries and necklaces. 

The stones of certain kinds of dates, like those ‘ 
of Rosetta and Burlos, being rather large, are 
carved and pierced to make beads for rosariSs. 
The stones of a species of Canarium (often called 
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peach-stones) are beautifully and elaborately 
carved by the Chinese ; and when set in gold, or 
separated by gold filigree beads, form exceedingly 
handsome brooches and bracelets. Amoy is' 
renowned for this kind of work ; and some of 
these beads co.st a dollar each, a very large 
sum when the slight remuneration in China for 
skilled labour and tlie cost of native living are 
borne in mind. 

Tile furrowed sculptured bony fruit of the 
Elajucarps being freed from the pulp form hand- 
some necklaces, which are not uncommonly set 
in gold or silver and sold in the shojis. The 
hard endocarp of Kheocarpus serratus, and the 
beatls of another species, are largely cxjmrted from 
the Ka.stern Arcliipelago to Arabia, l^ersia, and 
India, for ornaments of all kinds, necklaces, brace- 
lets, and rosaries or chaplets. The li ve-grooved and 
elegantly- tubercled nuts of E. Ganitrus are worn 
as a necklace by the followers of Siva in order to 
gam his graces and a pas.‘^j)ort to heaven. They 
are also 8iippo.se(l to preserve*, the health. Con- 
siderable im[)()rtance is attachcil to the number 
of facets on the seeds. They are commonly 
known as Ijraliinin’s beads, diiose of Mouocera 
tuberculata are used for a like purpose in 
Travanc(jre. 

Necklaces and bracelets arc made of Miino.sa 
seeds. At the Colonial Exhibition liehl in 
London in 188(5, in the West Indian (Vnirt there 
was a very large display of <<rnaniental articles 
made of nuts and seeds. The very hard seeds 
of Symplocos spicata, aliout tlie size of a pea, 
and resembling minute pitcher.s, when perforate<I, 
are strung like beads by the native."' of India and 
put round the neck.s of chiKlreii to prevent evil. 
The green seeils of Dalbergia Sisaou are worn by 
Santal girls a.s pendants from the ear. In Tahiti 
the natives inaKe crowns and necklaces with the 
red seeds of Pamlanus odoratisaimus. 

A .seed inucli used for ornament is lliat whicli 
bears the pojiular name of Job’s Tears. The 
old botanist (.lerarde thus de.scribes it: ‘Every 
graine resembleth the drop or tear tliat fallelh 
from the eye,’ There are, however, now three 
or four well-marked forms of this seed met 
with in India, which dill’er from each oilier 
in shape, colour, and degree of hardness, and 
ill the presence or absence of grooves or fur- 
rows along the length of the hardened in- 
volucre ^ Dr Watt of Calcutta thus enumerates 
them: Theie are three types of shape— a long 
cylindrical or tubular, a normal jiear-bhajied 
condition, and a ilattened spheroidal form, d'he 
cylimlrical grain is always of a white colour, 
smooth, polished, not furrowed, but constricted 
towards both extremities. This is collected for 
ornamental purposes only, and not us an article 
for food. The pear-shaped form varies in size 
and colour, pale ami bluisli white, gray, yellow, 
or brown black. The flattened spheroidal kind 
are often yellow, or even pink. The two prin- 
cipal forms are— one almost ronnd and either 
white or black. This form is sometimes, though 
less frequently, used for rosaries and ornamental 
purposes, ^but cliiefly for food among the hill 
tribes of India. The second form is tubular, 
about half an inch long. This is extensively 
employed for decorative purposes, tlie dresses worn 
by the Karen women being often complettdy 
covered with embroidered designs of this grain. 


It k also used in Siam, and by fclm Naga and 
other Assam tribes, in the construction of ear- 
rings and other simple and elegant articles of 
personal adoniinent. Necklaces of these seeds 
are frequently worn ; and baskets and other 
ornamental articles are occasionally decorated 
with them, especially tho.se made in Nepal. The 
Angamo Nagfis constniet elegant earr’ings in 
which a rosette of these seeds surrounds a 
greenish beetle wing. These grains to stand 
a good chance of coming into more general use 
in Europe in the coiistrnctioii of artificial lloMers, 
lace.% bugle-trimmings, and other such purposes, 
for which glass beads are now used ; and ]) 08 sibly 
also in Catholic countries for the manufacture of 
rosaries. 

The seed-vessel of the Sandbox Tree is known 
as Jack-in-the-box, Monkey’s Dinner Bell, «5!cc. 

It is from the noise caused by the bursting 
of the fruit that the plant gets its curious 
names. It is used both as a pounce-box 
and a let tor- >v eight. Large walnut shells are 
fretiuently mounted with hinges atwl used as 
ornamental cases for Limerick gloves, lings, 
jewels, and miniature articles for ])resent8, Hie 
nut of 33alanites Roxbiirghii is enqdoyed in fire- 
works in India as crackers. A small hole is 
drilled in it, from which the kernel is extracted, 
and being filled with powder and 'fired, bursts 
w’ith a loud repoit, so exceedingly hanl is the 
shell. The hazel niit has lately been mounted 
in silver as an appendage to a brooch or brattdel 
for ladies, 

'^I'he vegetable-ivory nut of commerce is the 
albuminous seed found in the drupes of a dwarf 
yjalin. From these nuts European turners fashion 
the reels of spindles, small boxes, and many other 
little fancy ai- tides, which can be coloured with 
sulphuric acid. 

Fassing to other seeds of jialins, we find several 
utilised for decorative purposes. Betel nuts, 
the produce of the Areca palm, are chietly used 
as a masticatory by the natives of the East. They 
arc too small to be applied to many ornamentiu 
uses ; but are occasionally employed by the turner 
and wrought into diUeieiit kinds of fancy-shaped 
lu'uds for bnicelets, small ro.saiy cases, and 
other little fancy articles. In the Museum of 
Ecuiiomic Botany at Kew there is a walking- 
stick made of these nuts, sliced, mountevl or 
supported on an iron centre. The cocoa-nut 
shell after being dried and scraped forms the 
Indian hookab, which is used by all classes for 
smoking tobacco. In Malaysia, the shell, under 
the name of }\iiut, is u^ed for childien’s games. 

It is taken betw'een the two feet ami sent ti& 
far backwards as possible by a twist of the 
loot. The cocoa-nut sbelJ also fnrnislies drinking 
goblets, which, carved exteriorly and mcmiitea , 
in silver, are a great ornament, »8mall articles, 
as basket", ladles, sjioons, and otlior such domestic, 
articles, are made of it. Beads for rosaries w 
also turned from the shell. 

The hard mottled nuts called ‘coquilias/ tluJ. 
produce of a Soutli American pahn, used, to, ;■ 
be impojted to the extent of several hundred 
thousand a ye,ai‘, but are now scarce. Tjjicjy 
take a fine polisli, and were slmjied by tbo 
turner into various small oniamental and vnm- 
ful articles, such as knob-hatidles for cabinet 
drawers, for walking-sticks, parasols, belLpulllB, 
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small fancy-boxes, &c. The hard ; stony seeds of 
the Tiicuma Palm and of the Macati Palm are 
susceptible of a high polish, and are sometimes 
fanciiully carved into rings, ‘birios’ or knitting- 
pins, &c. 

The fruit of the Talipot Palm is hard like 
i^^ory, and is extensively employed in the manu- 
facture of beads for llin<lu devotees, which are 
known in trade as liazarbatie nuts. A con- 
siderable tr|tde is done in these nuts from 
Bonjbay, tlni supply coming apparently from 
North Ktuiara and Ceylon. They are sometimes 
coloured red and sold as coral, or are made into 
small draughtsmen, little bowls, and other orna- 
ments. In Europe they are now largcdy em- 
ployed in the manufacture of buttons. 

'hie kernel of the fruit of tlie Doum Palm 
is turned into beads for rosaries ; and is also 
made into little oval -shaped boxes for holding 
snnib These have a small opening at one 
emi, stopped l)y a wooden peg. The speckled 
album inous seeds of an African Sagiis are carve<l 
into little, figures by the negroes. The hard 
nut of the J)warf I’alm is in Algeria turned 
into chaplets, hrac(‘l<;ts, and necklaces, vdiieh are 
esteemed for their pretty veinings of various 
colours. 

Prom this enumeration it will be seen that, 
by skill and ingenuity, many nuts and seeds 
which have little or no commercial value are, 
however, utilised for ornamental purposes. 


MRS HARRINGTON’S DIAMOND 
NE(^KLACK. 

CriAPTER II. — (XJN<U.Uh;iUX. 

Mrs Harrington’s fine eyes had never looked 
more brilliant and more malicious than when 
they rested on the pale but composed countenance 
of the tutor as he, quietly entered the saloon 
leading Freddy by the hand. 

: ‘Excuse my somewhat abrui»t summons, Mr 

f Cunningham,’ she said, speaking very courteously, 
though there was a ring of covert triumph iu her 
clear tones that warned Ralph that she meant 
mischief. ‘ I’ut a circumstance has occurred 
which renders it imperative that I should 
apeak collectively to every member of this house- 
hold.’ 

Ralph bowed, but made no reply, though he 
could not repress the slightly san^astic smile 
lyhich played upon his lips as he noted the 
judicial formality of her manner. 

‘This morning— indee<l, not more than an hour 
Ago, T found that, probably during the night, I 
, , have been robbed of a very valuable diamond 

f eeklace. My maid, Morris, and 1 at once made 
careful examination of tlie room where, as most 
'bf you know, I am in the liabit of keeping my 
jewols* We found, much to our surprise, that 
iliO room had not been entered from the outside : 

: window secuiv.ly bolted, and there were 

whatever of any evil-minded person 
effected an entrance in that way. I am 
^ISiei^mre forced to accept the ot^er explanation 
M; ihis extraordinary affair- namely, that my 
was visited by some one from inside. Of 
it is just possible tliat the thief inay have 
l&lned admittance to the “from *’^nne other 


I part of the premises, and found his or her way to 
my apartments ; you, Walters, will be better able 
to speak with authority on this point than I can. 
Will you tell us if you found any door or window 
open this morning?’ 

The old butler, Avho had served his mistress , 
faithfully ever since her arrival at the Hall as a 
bride, twelve years ago, at once declared that he 
could solemnly swear tljat no signs of burglary 
had been visible when be went bis rounds early 
that morning. A look of genuine concern was 
on his honest countenance as he met Mrs Harr- 
ington’s eye, Jind certainly the most suspicious 
wonmn on earth would have instantly acquitted 
liim of having had anything to do with the 
disfmpoarance of the necklace. 

‘lias anylhing else hecn missed? Is all the 
plate intact?’ queried Mrs Harrington. 

‘ There is nothing missing, ma’am. If you will 
examine the strong-room’ 

‘I am quite ready to take your word,’ inter- 
rupted Ills mistress with a ‘^mile that strove 
to be kindly. 

‘My daughter tells me that she also has lost 
nothing,’ she continued. 

‘Mr Cuuuiugham, can you say the same?’ 
Her cold bright gray eyes were suddenly flashed 
on the tutor. 

‘I have lost uothiiig,’ lie answx'red quietly. 

‘Then it seems that the thief was contented 
with my necklace for spoil.’ 

Here the servants luokeil at each other with 
dismay ; it was clear to the meanest understand- 
ing that Mrs Harrington suspected that some 
iiimak* of the H.ill wa** the thief. There was a 
low buzz of whispers as their mistress ceased 
I speaking ; the cook and butler exchanged a few 
I words, and then the latter spoke out. 
i ‘We are all agreed, ma'am, that the fairest 
I thing to everybody would be that our boxes 
slioubl be examined. No one has left the house 
' this morning. If, as 1 fear you think, ma’am, 

; the thief is here present’ 

‘I think nothing of the sort, Walters; i have 
only montione^i the facts of the case, which I 
(‘crtainly think go to jirove that the thief 
gaine<l admittance to my apaitmeul by the door, 
and not by the window. At anyrate. I intend 
to place the afl'uir in the hands of a person 
more competent to decide on the matter than 
mj’stdf. Directlv I made the discovery that I 
had heeo robbet^, I despatched my maid to the 
station to telegraph to beathei'lianiptun for the 
inspector of police, wh(», 1 expect, will arrive in 
less than half an hour. In the meantime I desire 
that you will all remain in the saloon.’ 

The servants again exchanged glances of con* 
sternati^ui. Such an unprecedented occurrence 
as this wotild furnish food for gossip in the 
servants’ hall for many a year to come. Even 
the presence of their mistress and the uncomfort- 
able chill that had suddenly fallen on^ the assem- 
hiage did not silence the 1mm of whispered talk 
among the ineu-scrvauts and the tuaid-servants, 
who waited with what patience they could com- 
mand for the next act in this tragedy -comedy 
of the mysterious burglary. 

The lialMiour expired at last. Mr Cunningham 
had throughout maintained an attitude of polite 
indifference; Gladys had been studiously silent; 
and little Freddy, who had only half understood 
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the scene, still clung to the tutor’s hainl with 
an expression of mingled wonder and terror in 
his big brown eyes. Mrs Harrington had seated 
herself in one of the deep easy-cliairs scattered 
about the saloon, and made a pretence of glancing 
down the columns of a newspaper. Her face 
was pale and her lips firmly set ; but the hand 
which held the newspaper shook slightly, thus 
betraying the emotion she strove so hard to 
hide. 

The arrival of the inspector of police was a 
relief to every one. Mrs llurriugton briefly 
explained to him what had occ.urred, and hci* 
reasons for supposing that the theft of the neck- 
lace had been accomplished by an inmate of the 
Hall. 

‘Such a suspicion is of course very painful 
to me,’ she finidied ; ‘ but under the circum- 
stances, Mr Inspector, thougli 1 deeply regret 
the necessity, 1 think it better for the .satisfaction 
of all concerned, that 1 should accept the ofTer 
made by my servants, and re([uest you to search 
their boxes. — You, Air Ounningham,’ she added 
suddenly, addressing herself to Ralph, ‘will, 
just for form’s sake, undergo the same unpleasant 
ordeal.’ 

For an instant the tutor’s self-possession was 
disturbed ; tlie colour rushed to his face, and 
he 'was about to make some protest against the 
indignity, wlien a warning glance from Gladys 
checked him. ‘Afost certainly,’ he said, ‘when 
Air Inspector has searched the s(‘rvnnts’ rooms 
he is quite at lil)erty to ransack mine. I will 
remain liere with Aliss Ilarriiigtoii and the ser- 
vants while tlie examination is in progress,’ he 
adde<l. 

Airs Harrington and the inspector left the 
saloon, and again the hum of wliispered con- 
versation was audible. Gladys, with a queer 
smile on her beautiful lips, sunk into the chair 
her step-mother liad quitted, ami turned her 
attention to the newspaper which had serve<l 
that lady as a pretext lor silence during the 
purgatorial half-hour tliat had followed on her 
strange exordium. 

Ralph seated himself at some <listance from 
Gladys, and Freddy nestled at his side with a 
look of pu/zled anxiety on his childish face. 
Once Glttdy.s looked across to the tutor ; the 
look said plainly, ‘Tljis ordeal must be borne 
for my sake. 1 love you, ami trust you ; cannot 
you trust Dif‘. V 

Ralph smiled an affirmative, and let his 
thoughts drift into a pleasanter channel than 
that ^of Airs Harrington’s enmity, her plot to 
ruin him, and the strange upshot tliereof. 

An hour passed ; the whispers of the servants 
were hushed ; their curiosity was on tiptoe, for 
in the silence that had suddenly fallen on the 
saloon they caught the distant sound of the 
inspector’s deep bass voice, and the rustle of 
Mrs Harrington’s silk dress descending the stairs. 
The search was over ; what had been the 
result? 

In another moment the huly and the inspector 
advanced to the table in the centre of the saloon. 
Airs Harrington’s eyes flashed full on Ralph’s 
face, and for the moment the mask of coiirtesy 
she had hitherto worn in his presence was lifted ; 
and hatred, rage, and baffled malice looked out 
^ at him from under her level brows. 

^ Im. ,,, — 

‘Have yoix found your necklace, Aladam?^said 
the tutor. 

* 1 have not ; the thief has probably hidden 
it too well,’ was her biting reply. 

‘On his or her person, perhaps,’ suggested 
Ralph ironically. ‘Allow me to set an example, 
which no doubt others will be glad to follow. —If 
you, Mr Inspector, will come up to my room, I 
will gladly submit to a personal search.’ 

Airs llaiTingtoii was shamed at last. There 
was no mistaking the signilicance of the tutor’s 
wovils. He had found out the abominable plot 
she had concocted, and he meant her to know 
that he had done so. 

‘ I cannot allow such an indignity to be put 
upon m}’' son's tutem,’ she said, dropping her 
eyes. 

‘ Afr Inspector, you are witness that 1 have 
offered to submit to a personal search ; Airs 
Harrington detlim^s to avail herself of my offer.’ 

Tlic inspector, uiidcrslamling that there was 
more i!i the affair than met the eye, bowed 
rcspeclfnlly to the tutor, and then asked Airs 
Harrington if she desired liim to prosecute any 
further inquiries. 

‘Certainly,’ she answered defiantly. *I have 
had a valuabh’ article of jewellery stolen from 
me under most extraordinary circumstances. I 
wish no pains or ex])ense spared ; and I offer a 
reward of one hnudred poumls for any informa- 
tion that shall lead to the discovery and appre- 
hension of tlie thief.’ 

The inspeitor ])ulled out his pocket-book and 
instantly made a note of this ; then turning to 
Airs Harrington, aslvod whether he Inul her per- 
mission to interrogate each member of the house- 
hold in pi'ivate. 

‘ ‘AJost certainly; T give you carte blancJie in 
the matter,’ the lady replied. ‘But as the unfor- 
tunate affair has somewhat upset my nerves, I 
shall now retire to my own room. I leave the 
furl her conduct of the case to you with the 
greatest confidence.’ 

AVith this gracious speech Alra Harrington left 
the saloon and remained invisible until dinner- 
time. The intervening hours were spent by the 
inspector in cross-examining the servi nts, in a 
minute investigation of the premises, and in 
making copious notes in regard to every item 
of evidence he elicited. About six o’clock the 
worthy official took his departure ; and every man, 
woman, and child at Harrington Hall breathed 
more freely when relieved from the overwhelm- 
ing majesty of the Law, individualised in that 
awe-inspiring pei sonago. 

When Airs Harrington rang her bell to summon 
the faithful Alorris to assist at her evening toilet, 
that valued factotum aiipeared in tears and with 
an open telegram in her hand. She had just 
received the distressing intelligence that her . 
father, a respectable publican, residing at Hollo-,: 
way, lay dangerously ill. Would her kind mis'* 
tress allow her to go up to London by the last 
train? She, Alorris, would break her heart 
‘aiiytliing happened’ to her dear old father, and 
she, his only daughter, was not there to receive 
his dying bles.vng. 

‘ Of course you may go. 1 am very sorry to 
hear of this trouble.— When is the next trains 
j said Airs Harrington sympathetically. ! 

‘ There is one at seven, ma’am.* 

— ; — 
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* Then go by that ; you have half an hour to 
get to the station.’ 

‘But who is to dress you fur dinner, uui’ain 

‘Send Jane to me ; she will be able to do all 
I want/ 

, With profuse thanks and tears, Moj-ris left her 
mistress, packetl a small l;ag of jiecessaries, and 
was driven off to the station by a Hympathusiiig 
groom, wI»o had long clierislied an admiring 
regard for the comely abigail, and was believed 
" to entertain inUtrimonial inteutioiis on her be- 
half. 

Uinner that night was a disagreeable ordeal 
' alike to Mrs Harrington, Gladys and Ralph. 
The first was slightly sulky and asluimed ; the 
second, covertly indignant ; and the third, though 
outwardly self-jxissebsed, was lattoj-ly aggrieved 
at the humiliating ])odtion in wliich Mrs liar- 
ringfcons treachery had place<l him. 

VVhen dinner was over, Gladys ])loaded a head- 
ache as an excuse for g<hng straight to her own 
room ; and Raljdi strolk'd out into tlic ganlon 
to smoke a cigar, a sedative wliich he sorely 
needed. Rut he was not fated to enjoy his 
‘weed’ m peace, for lie had scairely established 
himself in his favouiate nook in the shrubhejy 
when he caught siglit of a white gown thnaigh 
the trees, and in another moment (Radys, looking 
jmle, scored, and agitated, seated herself at Ins 
aide. 

‘What has alarmed you, darling?’ he said, 
flinging away his unfinished cigar and emdreling 
her with his arm. The poor girl was breathless 
and palpitating, and her eyes were tidal ed with 
ularin. 

‘Oh Ralph!’ she panted, ‘that horrid neck- 
lace !’ 

‘ Uiis it been found ?’ queried Ralj)]! sliarply. 

‘No; it is gone — really and truly gone, ibis 
time. ^ When you brought it to me ibis morning 
mid explained my step-mother's wicked plot to 
disgrace you, I was tempted to lling the, miserable 
thing into the lake there. Rut 1 remembered 
how she valued it : it was one of my fatber's 
Wevlding presents to her, and is woith two or 
, three thousand pounds, J believe; m) 1 liid it 
away in my dressing-case, as L told you I would. 
But just no\v, wlieii I went to look if it was 
, ' Bilfe, 1 found that it >vas gone.’ 

‘You locked your dres^>ing-case, of cour^e. 
the lock been tampered with V 
; ‘I think not; but you know how careless 1 
am about keys and things. When I changed my 
frock at luncheon-time, L probably left the keys 
; in the pocket, At any rate the neckhiee has been 
trfeen from my dj-essing-case by some one. Oh 
' ' Eal^b, it seems lus if my sLep-motlier is to be 
punished for her crutdty to you ! Just think 
yhat a wicked thing- to go io your room and 
, her miserable diamomN in your portmanteau, 
then to get irp that wret<*be<l comedy in the 
SsaiWiI, hoping to disgrace you before the servants 
«^ery one, bccau^^• she u as determined to - 

dearest, this not a time t(^ ponder Mr?> 
misdeeds. I'he question i'^’, who has 
diamonds, a ad how are ,we to recover 

mamma has 'taken them herself. She 
;»^la ^ quite capable of pindoiuing my keys 


‘Hash, hush, Gladys ; don’t he hard on her.’ 

‘You may forgive lier, hnt I never can,’ crieil 
the girl passionately. ‘Just think what your 
position would have been had you not found that 
tassel of heads !’ 

‘You would have bclieveil me innocent,. 
Gladys V 

‘ 1 ? Oh Ralph, darling, of course 1 would I I 
would stake my life on your honour and truth. 
But think of ihe cold, stealthy treachery Of a 
woman who could creep into your room and 
deliberately plan a thing so wicked and so 
inratt /’ 

‘My dear girl, do tiy to he calm. That neck- 
lace must be foiiml. Ho you think any one could 
have overlieanl our couveiMition this morning?’ 

‘It is just possible; we wi‘re sitting on tliis 
very bench,’ said Gladys, looking round at the 
shrubs, growing thickly on llirce sides of tlie scat> 
which was placed in a sort of alcove of closely- 
cut laurels and yews. 'A path leading to the 
.stables runs just at the back. Gould any of the 

servants Rut no ; 1 don’t believe any of 

them is capable of theft.’ 

*I think we siudl be forced to assume such a 
possibility,’ said Ralph gravely. ‘TJie first thing 
to tind out is if any one has left the Hall dunug 
the afternoon or evening 1 scarcely think that 
a thief would attempt to huh* the jewels in the 
hoiixe after this moiiiing's allaii.’ 

‘No one has left, J am sure, except Morris, 
miimimi’s maid.’ 

‘ Hum ’ Do you know why slic lelt t’ 

‘She had a telegram from home summoning 
her to her lathers sick-bed.’ 

‘Do you know anytliuig of -Morris’s ante- 
cedents ? * 

*“ Oh Ralph, surely — surely you don't suspect 
her! Wby^ slie has been years at the Hall, and 
niy .step-niother lias the greatest cuiilidence in 
her.’ 

‘Didn’t Mrs Harrington say this morning that 
MoiTis v\as the niessmiger she despatched to the 
station to telegraph to Leatherhanipton for the 
inspector T 

‘ Vt ^ ; but’- - - 

‘Then, my (hair Gladys, I think \ve have a 
clue ; but lor the ])ru.sciit we must keep (»ur sus- 
picions to ouivelves, and wait the course of 
events. Meaiiwliik^, I shall do a httlo detoetive- 
work on my own account,’ 

During the ne.\t t’,No or tliree days Mr 
Inspector paid frequent visits to Harrington 
Hull ; but no furtb(‘r evidence was elicited, and 
the diamond nec-klacc I’Hhbery still remained 
enveloped in mysliuy. ]hdi>li’s amateur detec- 
tive work liad, however, not been e([ually barren 
of result. On the morning following Gladys’ 
disitovery of the real theft, he paid a visit to the 
stition, and learned from tlni telegraph clerk that 
Mrs Harrington’s maid had despatched two tele- 
grams on (he pievious morning, one to London, 
the other to Lealherhanipton. Ralph tried hartl 
to get a bight of the telegraph forms ; hut the 
man declared that to allow sucli a breach of 
official discipline would be as much as his place 
was woi'tli. 

On his return from the station KfxlpU con-* 
fided to Gladys tlie result of his liiquinos ; and 
the two conspij'ators decided to follow up the 
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duo tliua obtairietl, aiul to place the affair in 
the haiula of Mr Juiias Lynx, a noted private 
detective in London. While tlie country police 
were leisurely deliberating on what stej)s to take 
in regard to the Harrington Hall burglary, the 
experienced Mr Lynx had discovered the where- 
abouts of Miss Julia Morris, had sati.^fied himself 
that the respectable Mr Morris of Holloway was 
a puredy mythical personage, and that tlie ])laco 
where Miss ^lorris was living was the temporary ! 
headquarters of a gang of light-lingered gentry | 
with whom she was closcdy eonnccted ~ herbiolher 
being a distinguisiietl member of the Fratcinily <»! 
the Skeleton Keys and Crowbar, lie al.so identi- 
fied that clever young woman as one Sarah Lroun, 
who, fifteen years before, liad picked oakum in 
one of Her Maj<^sty’s jails for a term of twelve 
nnmtlw. Tltree day^ later llalpli was infoinied 
that Miss ilrown, alias Mon is, had beni arrested 
at Liverpool when about to go on board the 
screw steamer Haivk. 'The diamonds, however, 
were not in lier p(jshessiuii, tin* stones haviiug 
ju'obably been iiii.>iet \\ itbin a few liours of their 
appropriation, and sent over to Amsterdam, 
wliere tliey were ])laced in the right liamls 
for sale. At aiiyrate, Mrs llarnngton’s diaiiinud 
necklace ceased to exist, and that amiable lady 
thu.s paid dearly enough lor her triaudierv. 

Lut the consequences of lier Jiialicious deed 
did not end with the loss of the jewels. Kot 
only was she compelled to appear in couit 
and give evidence against her former maid, hut 
she sulfered untold .ig<jnies of iiiiiid lest Morris | 
should divulge the fact that the diamonds Iiad I 
been stolen not Ironi Mrs but from Miss Jlar- 
riiigtons dressing-case, and tliat furl her revela- 
tions might be made. Morris, liowever, ])erbaps 
in the hope of using her knowledge for the 
purpose of exlorting blackmail from her Lite 
mistress when her term of jieiial servitude was 
over, discreetly held her tongue ; and therefore 
only Mr Lynx, (davly.s, ami flalph knew the 
whole stoiy of the llarringtou Hall burglary. 
Many ot the details could only be surnii.sed, 
but it seemed probalile that Morris, in passing 
through the shrubbery on liei- way to the slubles, 
had overheai'd the conversution between the 
lovers, and iierceiving that even if she were 
found out, how unlikely it wa.s her mistiv.'-s 
would venture tu prosecute her for the thelt, 
had conceived the daring idea of ab>tracting the 
necklace from ]\Iiss Harrington’s tlressing-case. 

Yet another retribution was in store for the 
unhappy Mrs Harrington. Gladys suddenly as- 
sumed a violently bellicose attitude towards her 
step-mother, and threatened to tell the true story 
of the robbery to lier guardian, Lord lioseford - 
a gentleman who was universally respected in 
the county for his almost fa.stidious ideas of 
honour. 

‘ You have shown no mercy to me ; I will show 
none to yon. (L've your formal consent to my 
marriage with Kalph, and I promise to keep 
your wicked secret. If you refu.se, I will go 
straight to Lord lioseford and beg Jiiiu to lind 
some other home for me than Harrington Hull.’ 

‘You undutiful child, liow dare yon speak to 
me so !’ moaned Mrs Harrington, quailing before 
the Hashing eyes of her step-daughter. 

*It is your own fault. If you hud not tried 
to niin the man I love, I would have waited 


three years for liiai. Now, I mean to marry 
him in tliree weeks.’ 

What could the unhappy woman do? Gladys 
was thoroughly roused ; she was quite capalile 
of making an esduudre that would be the talk of 
Gras.s shire for years. 

In the end Mrs Harrington did ^what most 
women in her position would have done— -gave 
in; and Gladys kept her >\ord. Three weok.s 
later the following adveiti<einent appeared in 
the tir.st column of the Time a : ‘On the 17th 
.Inly, at Harrington, Rai.tui Gi nni^xjuam, M.A., 
late Fellow of St .Ljhn's College, 0.xon., to 
Gladys, cmly daughter of tlie late Giles Har- 
rmgloii of Harrington Hall, CLass-sliire.’ 

And Mrs Lamprey said to Mrs Smalmaii : 
‘What a <lreadfiil vidallumco : Imt 1 always’ 
knew V hat would he tlie result of Mrs Harring- 
ton’s imprudence in throwing that IMr Cunning- 
ham \\ith pour, dear headstrong Gladys !’ 


SOxAIF OLD TAVFKN WAVW. 

I not Ukf imiie i-a.sf ia luiiu* iim? 

Thk spread of luxury and comfoit, so strikingly 
a])purent nowadays, is nowhere more so thaik 
in those establishments which take the place of 
the inns and hostelries wheiein our forefathers 
to.'ised oir their sack and canary, sw'ore roysler- 
ing oaths, and exeliangcd many a broken lieud- 
The modern ‘ re.slaiirant ’ or ‘wine-bar,’ or even 
plain ‘public’ with its garish mahogany, stained- 
glass and gilding, its plenitude of tankards and 
glasse.s, its imposing array of giis-]amp.s, or it 
may be electric light, and last, but by no means 
lea.st, its bevy ol sirens skilled in the arts which 
wiptivate tlie lounger, are strikingly different 
fiom the old-world tavern with its gable i*oofy 
iiiiuiinerable apailments, ]>aiicity of furniture^ 
and busy Luis in white aprons. Our ancestors 
were evidently made of sterner btuff. They >vent 
to a tiuern to drink, an<l cured little for sur- 
I’oiiiidings providi'd tlie wine were good and the 
Si'vvice ready, 'i'ake for example, the inventory 
of the ‘stock in trade and furniture of a tavern 
in lii-hoiisgate ’ in lOFi, a house boasting the 
appropriate sign of ‘The Moiitlie,’ and a very 
thirsty moiilli too, no doubt. First come the 
drinkables ; ‘7 lihds. of Oi’liance w ine, £17, 10s. ; 
1 butte of MalJjgo, £17 ; 1 ninlett of sherry 
sacke containing 10 gallonde, 3 :!h. ; 1 hhd, of 
old clarett, 10s. ; '‘2 dusson and 8 bottles of ale, 
5s. 8d. ;’and so foitli. Next the contents of the 
various rooms: ‘The Perculli.s : 1 long table 
W’ith a ffoime, one oyster table, one little cub- 
boi-d table and one eoiiit cubboid, one old wym 
stoole, and a payre of playing-lablee, 24s. Bd. 
The Pomgiamitt ; 1 okle table wdth a ffornie, 
3s. 4d. The 'J’liree Tuns ; 1 little stand ynge 
carpenters table w ith 2 stoolcs, 2s. aiul so on, 
W’itii little variation tlirough the ‘Crosse Keys,’ 
‘The Vyue,’ ‘Tlie Kings Head,’ and other 
chambers. Tlie ‘boarded paititions’ belonging 
to these ai)artment,s are valued at 2()s. ; but in 
strange contrast to tliese beggarly appointments 
w^e read of ‘15, small driiikynge bowdes of silver^ 
one brode bowle and 2 beakers, one greatc saulte, 
a trencher saiilte and 2 silver spoones weighing 
154 ozs.^ at 3s. lOd., £‘37, 4s. 4d.’ 

To SI 4 on a hard bench in a loom whose sole 
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remaining furniture was an equally bare and money five or six clays together, you may still | 
Unsightly table, ami drink out of silver goblets, pay the reckoning with the most gentlemanlike 
strikes one to*tlay as a strange anomaly. Tn language : ** Boy, fetch me money from the baiv 
‘The Barre* are found the measures of the Does not Prince Hal declare; ‘Sirrah, I am 
hostelry: ‘2 gallon pottes, 5 pottle pottcs, nyne sworn brother to a leash of drawers, and can 
quarte pottes, B pvnte pottes, one half-pint potte call them all by their Cliiistiari names. They 
and a gyllc i>otte.’ Only one solitary half-pint call drinking deep, dying scarlet But sw’eet 
measni‘e to nine of a quart capacity 1 Truly, an Ned, to sweeten which name ol Ned I give thee 
indication that ‘short drinks' were not much in this pennyworth of sugar, clapped even now into 
favour with the gallants who frequented the my hand by an under-skinker.' Bishop harle, 

* Mouthe,* swaggering in with a clatter and noise in that curious little collection of satires which 

much at variance with the semi-maiuUiii state he calls Micr()-como(jra}ihi(\ has a satirical \m'd 

in which, if (‘onteniporary chri)iiielers are to be to say of the tavern and its attributes. ‘The 
trusted, they staggered out again after their drawers are the civilest people in men of 
repeated potations. g^od hrinmmj and howsoever wc esteem of 

The custom of naming the different rooms is them, none can boast more justly ol their M(jh 
familiar to all who have rend our Klizahethan adlimj.^ lie is very severe, tlu)ugli not unduly 
writers. Who docs not at once recall ilio.se so, judging from many other accounts we have 

immortal scenes at the ‘ HonP.s Head’ in which j of the habits of Jacobean times. ‘The taverne 

tluit magnificent old scoundrel Jack Falstalf is a degree above an alehouse, where men are 
played so prominent a part ^ How the madcap 1 drunke with more credit and apologie. It is a 
Friucc and his companion Poins so sadly per- hroaclier of inoie than uogs-lieads, and 

plexed the unforUimiii' PiMucis with his ever- more j(!sts than newe.s, which are sukt up here 
lasting ‘Anon, anon, sir,’ and lii.s interjecU‘d by Fome spnngic^ braiue. ^len come liere to 
orders to ‘TiOok down into the Pomegranate.’ make merry, hut indeed mak(>, a muse. A melan- 
It was customary, it seems, to have sm.ill choly man would finde heere niatter to w'orke 
windows or loopholes between the various apart- upon to .see heads as brittle as ’asses, and olteu 
inentfl, for what reason it were perhaps hard to broken. A Inuise of sinnc you may call it, but 
say, unless to facilitate that interchange of com- not a house of darkiiesse, lor the candles aie 
plimeiits customary lietween parties who were never out.’ ^ , i 

using tUfferont chambers in the same tavern. \1 hat w'as cliiell} drunk in these bare and com* 
These courtesies irsually took tlie form of the fortless rooms, with more mil th and laughter pei'- 
present of a piece of sugar wrapped u}» in wdiite <]iaiice than accompany our mni'e decorous iiieet- 
paper which the waiters kept ready to hand, ings'^ Sack— that favourite beverage, who.sc , 
Our forefathers w^ere fond of correcting the identity hu'' j)U/zled ; ’most every coinmentator 
acidity of their wine b\' this a«ldition, ami it on the period- oi course comes first. The w'ord 


acidity of their wine by this a«ldition, ami it on the period- ot course comes lirst. IJie^w'ord 
■was quite the correct t hing to scud by the draw’er at <»m’e biings betore us the 'fat knight,’ that 
one of these packets to the neighb<mriug apart- mountain of ribaldry ami wit, who towers above 
ment if any friends or aequaintaiices were there. all his comj)eers on a footing not to be easily 
There is a story aiient ‘Bare Ben Jon.«on’ shaken ; dissolute, dishonest, unctuouF, plau.sible, 
worth giving here.' lie wa.s at a tavern when yet withal jolly and lovable Jack Palstafr Jfe 
Bi.shop Corbet came into the ne.vt room. Hen seems to liave been everlastingly imbibing suck, 
called for a quart of raw wine, ami gave it to \Va^ hcMiot tauntingly (‘ailed ‘ Sir J(>hu Sack-and- 
the tapster ; ‘Sirrah,’ .says he, ‘ carry this to the Sugar T (An e])itlK!t, by the way, bestow'ed in cer- 
centlemun in the next chamber, and lell him 1 tain parts oi the country on an evil .sjurit in the 
sacrifice my service to him.’ The fellow’ did .so. times wdicii wil-chcralt and deviuy were belie\(jd 


80 frequently met with at tins time, d’he spec- lor o solitary liajtpenay ; ’ wa, nionsiio’is^ uia-eu. 
taclc of the bUiop ami the playwright exdiiu.i{ Wha', wiw thi< ‘sack?’ hVoiu rim ron- 
ing compliments ami handying jokes in a tavern stunt mcniioit ol sugar in conue<’tioii theiewith, 
shows that the union of ‘Church ami Stage’ one may not uiinaluraHy conclude it to lane been 
wa6 not such a far-off dream even in those early an acid woe; hut beyond this, there is little to go 
days. MaunerF differ, ho\V'.-ver ; ami it is scarcely by. ’ Its pi ? s'uiie two years after Shakespear^j’s 
likely that w-e shall hear of the Bishop of London death wa.s, accortliiig to Peaeham, two shillings a 
^aiid *Mr Irving discussing the question over a quart; but iU ]>recise cliuracter seems veiled in 
bottle of wine at a Strand bar. obscurity as thick as the fumes to 'liich it 

, ' It seems to have been expedient, if not ncces- doubllc.'^s often gave 1 ‘i.se in the mud urns of tuo 

savy, to cultivate a certain acquaintance, m»t to ardent devotiies. Wc know that the Bard has 
familiarity, with the ‘drawees’ —atieiidauts committed an anachronism in allowing FalstafF 
: ; 'wnp6e duty, as is obviou. from their title, W'as sack at all, since, until the time of Henry 

Olig^lnally to draw the w ine from the (ask.sbut the vintners sold no wines but ‘ wdiilc and claret,’ 
' ' were probably aftei- a time merely \vaitcr.s, all others being dispensed by the apothecary for 
^ '.etching and cariying to and from tlic cellar, nuidhine. This, however, is but a trifle com- 
in his IforaW/r, says : ‘Your first pared with the gain we have in those glorious 

■ ISuient shall be to grow' inwardly acquanited scenes from wiiicli w'e have quoted. It has been 
the drawers to learn their nnme.s and di\'e .supposed to be a corruption of vin $ec; or «0 
ihdr inclinations. The use which you .si tall called from being carried in a sack^ ‘a» the 
; of this familiarity is, that it ypu want Spaniards dexy’ or, according to Ritson, *a liqtior 
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compouiiclecl of sherry, cider, aud siigar.^ lint 
whatever it may have been — and space precludes j 
such discussion hero — certain it is that it held 
liigli favour for generations, and quenched the 
thirst of many a noble gentleman and many a 
ruifliiig blade from Tudor to Stuart. Claret, 
Alicante, Brown, Bastar<l, were all favourite 
drinks of the time, the tirst-named apparently 
little esteemed, judgiim from the low price. 

The use of suf^ar and spices with wine was not 
confineil to sack. Our worthy ancestors were 
very sweet- tootlied old fellows, aud loved to 
modify tlie vaste of the grape by infusing all 
maniD;! of appetising accessories. Here are a 
couple of receipts for compounding tasty bever- 
ages, both taken from an unpublished manuscript 
of Kill: ‘Baw wine juvpared with honey and 
s]»ices, (‘ailed Claied, is made often of ten parts of 
wl)}to wine, one part of h(me\ with a sndiciont 
quantitie of cinnanione and ginger.’ - ‘Raw wine 
prepared with sugar and s])ice.s, called ViHimi 
ni]il)ncrafinuiiy (commonly I lipjiocras, is usually 
made of ten parts blat k wyne, five of white, one 
of sugar, cinnamon, gingew, cloves, and a little 
mask(!). . nis k^ nde of artinciall wyne is a very 
pleasant drink, and is to be drunk after meat.’ 
Wliat digestions they 'list haY(‘ bad I 

But such devices were legitimate, and indeed 
looked for. Tlie tavern customer of the seveii- 
teei th century liked to have bis jialate tickled by 
these mysterious coiieoctions ; what he did not 
bargain fm* w(av some , the nefariom. and artful 
mano'uvrcs r(\sorted to b} the nscrupulous 
vintner, of wliicli we will brieMy notice a few'. 
Hoes not our old friend the hero of Gadsliill 
e.xclaim W'ith indignant emphasis: Mlere’s lime 
ill this sack too I Thcie nothing but rogiuu'y 
to be found in vilhiinous man.’ ButLing lime 
into the wine seem.s to have been a pretty con- 
stant practice, as one finds it frecpiently icferred 
to by the old authois. Sir Richard Jlawkiins 
notices the fact that ‘siime .Sp,ini.sh wynes came 
into vogue, they are for conservation mixed with 
lime wdiich caused dropsy and other dire dis- 
orders, not forgetting our old enemy Hhe goutte^.’ 
It seems aUo t(j have been used with ale, judging 
from Robert Clrceue’s remark that ‘a Clinstiaii 
exhoiiathm to Mother Bunch would not have 
been auiW, that mIic sboiild not mixe lime w'itU 
her ale to make it miglitie.’ When Bai'dolph 
j desired an engagement as tapster from Dame 
Quickly, do w’e not remember that he ([imiicd in 
liis own favour his ability in ‘frotliing and b'*u- 
ing?’ former process consisting in .airepti- 
tionsi^ introducing a modicum of soup into the 
glass or uiiAurd, in order to produce a goodly 
‘ iuNul’ on the liquor. 

Be these are by no means all the dodges 
practised 'Ui unwary tijqders. Tliere is extant a 
curious little tract of great rarity, called : ‘ In 
Vino Veritas, or a Oouference betwu'xt Chip the 
Cooper aud Dash the Drawer, discovering some 
Secrets in the Wine-brewdng Trade,’ whicli, 
though somew’lmt later in date (1()98) than the 
period we liave been glancing at, may serve 
as a fairly accurate picture of the state of 
affairs for some time previous to its publica- 
tion. Under the influence of the contents of 
their master’s cellar, these two gentlemen give 
some very instructive and curious hints as to the 
mysteries of their craft. We learn how good 


wine W'as ‘ louvered ’ and eked out with ‘ Fi*eeze, 
a sorry cider how^ raw beef was thrown into 
‘fretting wines’ fur them to feed upon; liow a 
‘ Brother of ours that lives not far from Ludgate 
Church, boasted that he had drawn Chainpague, 
Burgundy, Chabliiis, and othei’ curious and costly 
wines out of the very same cask !’ — a feat remind- 
ing ns of the conjuring entertainments of our 
boyhood, when that wmiiderful gentleman in 
evening dress poured all sorts of liquors from a 
single bottle. 

Then, too, it seems to have been the custom 
to *tii>’ tin* drawer a few' jieiice to procure better 
wim*, ‘ whereas, alas I we must draw^ such as our 
mnst(‘r orders so the too generous drinker 
might have kept his money for some better 
purpose ; and no wonder the s})eakei‘ confesses 
tliat ‘a brazen face is (essentially iieca'ssary to our 
profession,’ and that ‘ w'c drawers laiigb loud and 
long at those poor Jiiiiinals tliat resort to our 
1 louses.’ 

To give, the vintner his due, liowever, we must 
take il tlnit his customeib also had their faults, 
and that the trade was not without its drawbacks. 
Dekker’s advice, Unit ‘no man counterfeit biinself 
drunk t(> tree his purse fiom tlie danger of the 
shot,’ points to a ralliei* shabby custom of trying 
to obtain refiesbmeiit at the very low price of 
nothing, a custom jnevalenl, he says, ‘amongst 
gentlemen.’ It is to be feared he was rather a 
bad judge of the ai'licle. He gives tW'o other 
admonitioiife— naiindy, ‘Nut to look at the bill, 
look onl> at the l(»tal and ‘At your depaiture, 
to kiss mine hostess or to accejit the courtesy of 
the cellar’ (tliat is, a complimentajy glass) ; wdth 
wliidi recollection of social amenities as practised 
in the days of King James, wt take our leave of 
the subject and close these notes. 
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IN THREE CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. THE MASTER. 

A CERTAIN house, standing on the Thainea’ bank 
above Battersea Reach, w'as a noted landmark for 
I many years. From its pointed gables and stacks 
of crooked cbiiniieyp, down to its UuTace by the 
river-side, it showed signs of antiquity, aud with 
it neglect. There w'ere deei> t-Tucks and wrinkles 
in the brick walR ; and the teJTace balustrade 
was crumbling, like a row' of old teeth, and fast 
falling to decay. A green mossy coating covered 
tlie sloinwvork ; and in the crevices there wore 
w’eeds and coarse blades of grass. At the corner 
of the terrace was a notice-board leaning over the 
water as on crutches ; and upon this board w'as 
written, in waabed-out letters, ‘To be Let on 
L(*ase.‘ With the light of the sunset upon it, 
exposing all these weak points to view, the house 
would scarcely seem to have a long lease to run. 
Its windows were thickly coated with dust, except 
the tw'o large terrace window's. 'I'liese were as 
8crin)ulou.sly clean as the sjicctacles on the face of 
an old j)erson. 

When the sun had set and the remaining light 
upon the rivei^ was fast ebbing like the tide, these , 
terrace windows were throwm open. The interior, 
as it now appeared, w’as a large and lofty studios, 
a studio crow(led with inctures — some in tfJieir, 
frames^ and some without ; some turned toward^i 
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tW wa\\s ; and otiiera partly Indden hy pieces of Millward laughed in rather an odd way, as 
antique furniture and statuettes. Standing in Fenwick thouglit, and raising tlie window- 
the midst of tins cUhris was a tall handsome man curtain, looked out eagerly upon the Tiver, hut 
of forty or forty-five, llis sensitive face —indeed, only for a moment. Sinking back into a seat, he 
his whole attitude — sliowed liini to he deeply reidied : ‘My dear Fenwick, wliat motive could 


absorbed in giving the last touches, with hand 
and soul, to th(i life-size picture of a young girl. 
His look was fervent; it expressed something 
more than artistic ai*<loui- for the work almost 
achieved. He xscemed to worship the picture as 


I have for keeping you and any model of mine 
apart ‘2 ’ 

Fenwick was on the point of answering, when 
the sound of oars on the river, close under the 
window, reached liis ear. Millward liad risen, 


thrown back, and rested on the high arm uf an ‘ Vou won’t be long 2’ 
old chair into which the girl bad sunk. The ‘No.’ 

hands were clasped bidiiiKl the head, and the ‘Then I’ll amuse myself while you’re away,’ 
white arms were half hidden by the masses id said Fenwick, ‘by stiulying your picture.’ lie 
auburn hair. This figure was so delicatidy threw himsidf as he sjiokf* into a cliair in front 
draped, so masterfully (jouccived in every dcdail of Milhvard’s painting and lit a cigarette. ‘By 
of light and shadow, that it se(nned to symbolise the bye/ lie added ir his laughing way, ‘why 
the twilight that still lay in the western sky. not bring ba k the modtd with you 2’ 

The last touch had been given ; the bru.sh had He regretted his words the moment lliey were 
been thrown aside. A troubletl look now came uttered, tliey appeared to pi odiice such a painful 
over the artist’s face. He turned his eyes toward.s effect upon ]\lill\vard. Jlis face gi'ew deeply 
, a corner of the room where a ((uantity of drapery tnmbled ; he looketl riunid the studio distractedly, 
was arranged, where a quaint oaken chair stood 'tried to sjvjak, then tinning away, went quickly 
in the foreground witli tigers' skins lying about, out. 

It was tlie look of one wlio saw something beyond Fenwick watched him cross the terrace. It 
the ohl chair and the drapery around it : it was was now bright moonlight on the river. A boat 
the look of the poot who in his fancy had placed Inul dioppcd alongside, and a man who looked 
the figure there, just as it reposed in the jiaiut- like an old sailor was securing the boat against 
ing before him. lie stood with his liead bent the strong ebb tide. ]\lillward took bis place 
and with a look of tears in his eyes before thi> in the stern, and the boatman began to ])Ull up 
empty chair, as though something that he loved stream. Fenwick noticed that his friend looked 
was gone out of Ins life aiul yet was in some way eagerly about liim as the skiff maile gradual vay 
present A knock at the hall door startled him against the current. He-enti‘ring the studio and 
It was now dark, and he hastened to light the again seating himself bidfU’e the picture, Fenwick 
chandelier and to ilravv the heavy curtains acims looked at it long and earnestly. 


much as though there were actual life iu the eyes, and again drawing a fold of the curtain aside, 
half shadowed by their own dark lashes; in the glanced out, and then turned to his friend, *Kx- 
half-parted lips that seemed on the point of cu.se my leaving you,’ said lie, hurriedjy. ‘It’s 
speaking. The pretty head iu this painting wa.s old dunning come to take me on the river.' 
thrown back, and rested on the high arm nf an ‘ Von won’t be long 2’ 
old chair into which the girl bad sunk. The ‘No.’ 

haiid.s were clasped bebiml the head, and the ‘Then I’ll amuse myself while yon ’re away,’ 
white arms were half hidden by the masses id said Fenwick, ‘by stiulying your picture.’ lie 
auburn hair. This figure was bo delicatidy threw him.self as he sjiokf* into a cliair in front 
draped, so masterfully (Mmceived in every didail of Milhvard’s painting and lit a cigarette. ‘By 
of light and shadow, tliat it seinned to symbob.'so the bye/ lie added ir bis biugbiiig way, ‘why 
the twilight that .still lay in the western sky. not bring ba k the modtd with you 2’ 

The last touch bad been given ; the bru.sh bad He regretted bis words the moment lliey were 
been thrown a.side. A troubletl lottk now came uttered, they appearetl to pi odiice such a pfiinfiil 


the windows. This done— though not before the For some year.^ past John J^'enwick bad been 
knock Iiad been repeated— be went out to open Millwanl’s pupil ; and over since the day be bad 
the door, A young fellow came quickly in, and come to him, and bad caught gliinp.ses of this 
received a warm welcome from the artist. As lovely face ])ee])ing out among the many pictures 
they crossed the ball — a dark eclioing ]»la(‘e, with Unit Imd always crowded the studio, be bad lelt 
a great vvindin;^ staircase - the artist pkwed an givat cm io.sity about the original. But the pupil 
arresting hand fnayfidly on bis friend’s slujulder could never persuade the master by any device 
Und said: ‘Stay, Fenwick; not so fust. Yon to even sjieak of this model ; ami Fenwick would 

are always so impatient’ hmg ago have lieen convinced that the inoded bad 

‘Of course I am, Millward/ ivas the reply. ‘ I no existence — none outside the arti.st's brain— bad 

have come on purpose to’ Feinvick stopped not some new picture periodically filled him with 

abruptly ; tliey nad entered the studio wdiile wonder and iiniitteraMe delight. For Millward 
speaking, and the picture had caught hi.s eye. con.‘*tantly reproduced her. not only willi ull the 
‘Who is she?’ Fenwick said at last, and in a maturing beauty of lace and form— just ns n 


tone almost of supplication, a.s ho glanced at the 
Artist and then round tlie room. 

"'A, slight shade came over Mill ward’s face, but 
he made no answer. 


young girl would mature as days W'ont by-- but 
he seemed to gain greater ma.stery over liis art. 
The girl that Fenwdek now looked upon in this 
picture was a maiden of twenty or twenty-one, 


‘ I recognise her,’ Fonwu'ck WTiit on, his eyes in all the perfection of lici* womanly beauty. 


once more ui^on Mill ward’s painting, ‘in 
hearly all your pictures ; and I have often a.sked 
you who .she is,— Ah I’ he added, laughingly, 
/ she some lad y^ of title, I suspect— some lovely 
princess, whose incognita you have sw^orn to pre- 
Wye ; for you seldom shoiv any one except me 
:>my work that has this face in it !— Have 1 made 
!,;4 ®bre,wd guess this time 2’ 

^/;^fflward shook hi.s lieml and drcpw a deep sigh, 
made no effort to conceal, 
why not intTOliice me to your „ beautiful 
Wiy, she must have been here!, k thou- 
i How is it I ’ve never seen her V 


I a strange surmise— a vciy strange one on Fen- 
i Avick’.s ]>art--}iad suddenly come to him. He bad 
, often watched the master, wdien he knew him to 
bo too deeply abstracted to be conscious of being 
observed, giving some life-touch to a painting 
of this mystic girl ; and then it was that the 
I thought flashed upon him, a.s Millw^ard’s far-off 
look w'ould return to the canvas, tliat the spirit 
of this beautiful model was in the studio, visible 
orily to the master. 

Fenwick sat there, before the painting, ponder- 
ing these things. If he could but conjure wp 
such a vision— 'if such a beautiful shadow-Iorm 
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would only but once appear to him ! This 
picture of Millwarcl’s, this marvellous work, had 
jaw'akened iu him n deeper and more passionate 
love of art. This was liis itleiil— the model he 
souj»ht for everywhere. With such a model to 
paint from, he mij,dit even aspire, some day, to 
produce n masterpiece, as Mill ward had done. 

lie took up a pencil and opened a sketch -hook, 
seized with a sudden and irresistible imjiiilse to 
make some beginning ; and he soon hecanie so 
absorbed in liis w’ork, so impressed with the idea j 
of a spirit-model wandering about in this old 
studio, that he never heeded when the sound of 
oars came faintly in from the river. A moment- 
ary thought occurred to him that jMillward was 
coming back ; but as the scumd gradually ceas^fl, 
the recollection of it also ceased, and this ])encil- 
■sketch held possession o[ his fancy. It was soon j 
Ihiished- an excellent c()nce])iion, one that might 
<level()p on canvas into a work of aii in which 
the master would diS(‘o\<;r fiomethiiig, perhaps, 
more than mere promise of fulure gii^atness. 
But how could it ever come to that — ever come 
within sight of his ambitious design, unless a 
model comparable with Mill ward’s could he 
found ? I 

lmpf>ssil)le ! lie threw down his pencil and 
flketchdiook in desjiair. He had half risen from 
liis seat with the luteiilion of ligliting another 
cigaivlte, Avheii a vslight movement of the wimlow- 
curtain caught his eye. In another moment a 
5 U)ung and shapely hand, with long f’xprcssiv'c 
fingers, grasped the folds and held tliem hack. 
And scarcely had Fenwick decided to conceal 
himself behind one of the numerous objects of 
art that encumbered the studio, when the curtain 
was lifted still higher, and the tigure of a girl 
with a fac(3 like the one in l\l ill ward’s jiicturc 
came timidly in with the mooiiligliL 


AT A MOUTH COUNTRY IIOUSH-FAIR. 

Notwithstanding the inroads of modern monthly 
mictions and the facilities of carriage to nty mar- 
kets, the ancient institution of local fairs for the 
«ale of farm-sti)ck of all kinds still survives and 
flourishes in certain districts of Scotland. Regu- 
larly yet, as the accustomed day returns, farmers 
and deahi^rs from i‘ai‘ and near gather at their 
immemorial place o^ mee.ting to do bnsinesB or to 
see what is going on. One may wonder how the 
<late is remembered. No advertisement of the 
approaching^ function appears to be made ; never- 
theless, as if by intuition, early on the morning 
■of the wonted day the roads of the neighbourhood 
begin to be alive with wayfarers of all sorts 
making for the wonted spot,* and the fair never 
fails. It can be understood how the recurrence 
of a great gathering like Falkirk Tryst on Steii- 
housemuir should he memorable enough ; some 
of the stock which appears there for sale has to he 
on the road for weeks beforehand. But lessor 
gatherings are attended with as much regularity, 
and the fact would seem to illustrate how far 
, habit iu a quiet existence may become a second 
nature. 

There are sheep-fairs and cattle-fail's and fee- 
ing-fnirs, the last being a half-yearly market for 
-the engaging of servants. But a character all its 
own belongs to the horse-fair. Its tone is racier, 
that of the others, horse-dealing being pro- 


verbially a business requiring peculiar shrewdness/ ' 
and affording plentiful opportunity for sharp prac- 
tice. Half an hour at a gathering like that of 
the Moss o’ Bulloch gives one a glimpse of some 
I curious customs and .some odd types of character, 
with a breath of an atmosphere quite of its owui 
sort 

A noisy scene it is, between the shouting of 
rustic jockeys, tlie neighing and trampling of 
l)(*ast 8 , and the voi'iferfitioiis of the motley crew 
of canip-fu]lower.s who manage to make a liveli- 
hood at such gatherings in a hundred nondescript 
ways. One has to keep liis eyes about him, or in 
an nnsnspecting moment he may bo knocked over 
and t rodden into the tnrf by some wuldly-gnlloping 
cart-horse exhibiting its action. Since early morn- 
ing the conslitiicnt jiarts of the fair liiive been 
coming ill. First of all, the refreshment vendors 
— decent innkeepers of the neighbourhood who 
have obtained a lield -licimsi' for the day — busied 
themselves with erecting their canteens of rough 
hoard.^. ''J'hen the ainnseineiit providers, some of 
whom had encamped on the ground all night, 
began to set up their rough booths and stands of 
.nil soils. J’resenLly the lieasls began to arrive, 
rough-coated nags n)(»stly, in string.s of a dozen or 
twenty, each string hnl by a wihl cateran of 
a groom, niounled wit bout saddle on one of 
the steeds. Last and most important, the sellers 
and possible buyers tbeiiiselves ])ut in an appear- 
ance ~(dd fanners jogging ahmg comfortably be- 
liiiid easy ])onies, ami young fellows, vain of their 
turu-ont. wdio end(*avoured to come upon the 
ground w'itli smne show^ and dash — and by eleven ! 
o’clock the business of the day is in full swing. 

Foremost iu tlui held are the dealers, a race ' 
of quick, sly wit, shrewd and voluble, leading a 
some what rough ami Inqdiazard life. Worth more, 
as a rule, than they seem to be, .some of these loitd- 
voiced, broad-shouldere<l men tramping about 
hcav 3 *-shod and whip in hand among their beasts, 
111 : 13 ^ be tcnaiits each of half-a-dozen farms, and be 
able to ]uit upon the market six or seven score 
horses of all sorts. Each man’s turn-out is ranged 
by itself, geuer.ally a motley array. Every other 
minute some one of the steeds will be picked 
out from the j’ow" and sent trotting, galloping, ; 
and capering about the field, to show' its paces 
before a jiossible customer, a good deal sometimes 
on a lucky day being made by the ragged hangers- 
on Avho act iih grooms and jehus. Horses for 
sale are kiiow’n by the fact of their wearing 
I'ojie lialters ; vvhile a wisp of straw plaited into 
the tail intimates that an animal has changed 
owner.s. 

Jt is somewhat amusing to w’.'iteh a couple of 
dealers or a dealer and some bluff old farmer 
on the ])oint of conqileting a bargain. Tlie 
inlemling juirchaser has cautiously gone oyer 
tlu! jioiiits of the horse — lifting its feet one after 
anotlier to inspect the lioofs, examining its teeth 
to make suri' of its age, ami finally watching it 
trot and gallop down the field. A.s tlfe animal 
is being led back fit a walking pace the larmor 
turns slowl}^ round. The dealers hand goes up 
in the air : ‘Twenty-five pound ! Say tlie word/ 
‘T\venty-foinV ‘S'ays tlie farmer doggedly. ‘Split 
the difference— twenty'-four ten and she V yoiu'S,’ 

* Done, then !’ ' 

The dealer spits in his palm, and the two men^s 
hands come smack together, the bargain bein^ 
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completed by that occult proceeding. Forthwith 
the money is paid, the expectant groojn receives 
his ‘ consideration,’ and the steed is led away by 
its new owner. 

All bargains of coarse are not quite so promptly 
concluded. Occasionally the two men will be 
seen standing for several minutes, each with 
baud in air ready to seal the transaction, but 
haggling over the difference of a few shillings, 
and peihaps doing no business after all. Some- 
times, though not so often as miglit he suj)posed, 
'an adjournment to one of the iieighl)ouring can- 
teens assists or LadebratCvs tl»e changing hands of 
stock. 

As might he ex])ected, the gentler sex is con- 
spicuous by iis absence from tlie field. Kx<‘ep- 
tione to the rule, howcvtu*, there are. A good 
woman here and tlioi'e, a widow perhaps, cariying 
on her hiisbamrs farm, may have come to pur- 
chase a dairy pony. \Vith skii'ts tucked well up 
out of the mud, these managing women, pretty 
certain as to wliat tiny want, may be seen step- 
ping energetically out and in among the animals, 
taking ho adviio unless Ihemselves ussui*ed of its 
reason, and by no means getting the worst of a 
bargain when it comes to actual business. 

A few gentlemen’s eoacbineu may be observed 
making i)urchaseH for tlieir nuistm-s’ sta]>les ; and, 
investors of a very different class, hucksters of 
the countryside and small ‘ mere bants,’ heie and 
there hang about to pick up anything cheap 
enough for their purpose. One of thesti, a coal- 
merchant, one year bouglit a steed for a pound ; 
but afterwards considered himself badly aggrieved, 
as he purchased one at next fair fur seveu-and- 
sixpeuce. 

fiiit heshles the actual sellers ami buyers in 
such a scene, there is always a motley crowd of 
hangers-on, the pi‘culiar race who make it llieir 
businesvS to attend fair after fair in continual suc- 
cession throughout tiie country, pi’actising device.s 
of familiar antiquity, and getting a living by their 
wits anyhow. There is the ‘ cheap-jack,’ wdiose I 
voice can be heard all tlay from his cart hectoring | 
his crow'd of rustic cu.Ntonierb with a sliident j 
‘Sold again! 'Alf a crown for the next iutl’| 
wlio sells or ‘gives away’ more watches in an: 
afternoon tlian many jewellers tlo in six immths, | 
and whose rapid transference of liard-earned j 
money from otlier pockets to his own in exchange i 
for utterly worthle.ss trilles affords a striking I 
iliustrution of the advantage possesseil by brains j 
over mere muscle. 

There are shooting-galleries, presided over by 
jfoung ladies of fusciuuiing aspect, insinuating 
addi’ess, and picturesque if somewliat faded attire 
— ^young ladies who, amid all tlioir rude sur- 
roundings, are perfectly well able to take care 
of themselves. ‘Aunt Sally' is in evidence in 
all her glory, ready to undergo any amount of 
ill-treatment for a modest consideration, even 
tJ^warding, womanlike, her most skilful attackers 
; with gifts of brown-paper cigars. and other valu- 
ables. There is the invariable cocoa-nut man, 
ever ready to demonstrate the ease^ with wdiicli a 
may be thrown through the hole in liis board, 
equally ready with, a consolatory and encour- 
word to his customer when they miss, 
wandering minstrels of all sorts — tatterde- 
malion pipers, fiddlers, and penny- whistle players 
to inspire at once the pati^iotism and 


the generosity of the crowd, are to be both seen 
and heard about the field. 

Naturally at a horse- fair there is not so great a 
gathering of the showman element as at a feeing- 
fair, tile great patrons of the shows, the farm- 
servants, being present in fewer numbers, the 
inspiring iiiHuence of their sweethearts being 
lacking, and the occasion altogether being a less 
jovial one. Nevertheless, somehow', a sprinkling 
of the minor caterers of amusement always 
appears, ami without tlic jireseiice of these the 
function woidd W'ant one of its characteristic 
features. 

A strange rude life they lead, these Bohemians 
of the hedgesido and the country byw’ays ; and 
the peep behind the scenes which is heie and 
there alloided by their lo ugh -and -ready camping 
arrangements suggests curious speculation upon 
the advantages of a contented spirit. Something 
ol romance still lingers about these peojde and 
their w’ay.s. Among them yet, mingling wdth the 
varii>us flotsam and jetsam of civilisation, is to be 
found a ivnimint of the Islimael Konmny, that 
dreamy 'blooded, passioii-hauuted lace, doomed to 
w'amler the earth W'ith a destiny uni'ulfilleil and 
to disappear. Ami under the primitive rag 
tent and w'ithiii the curious houses on wlieels 
lingers yet in actual fad the material of many a 
strange story. 

People travel far to oast and west every year 
to .study types and manners ; but in man}'’ a 
corner like this near home, if time w'ere given to 
the .-«tndy of it, it would still be possible to dis- 
cover tilings sufficiently (juaint, interesting, and 
suggestive. 


A S P M iM K R SOLI T U 1> E. 

IhiOAi* slo] OS, robed regally in purple Jiug, 

Where green moist mo.ss and seeuted thyme lie hid , 
And harebells hung tin' v^ uul-stiired grass umid ; 
And ferms iind fo\glov(‘S fringe the peat-staincil spring. 

Here Haines a ycllo\v tuft of furze, and there, 

A Jiuirow patcli of vivid coloiu show.s 

The ant' built hillocks where the cistus grows ; 

And ruddy lirucken stalls up every wlcic. 

The scattered sheep stray sinidy o'er tlic waste ; 

Above, the plover sounds Ids plaintive pipe ; 

Out yonder rise a jiair of startled snipe, 

And .v'-'k u'csli sheltei with a timid haste. 

And far out west there gleams the wide gray main - 
A silver glory where the sun-sprite .spills 
His subtle ebarm — and ’ueath the northern hills 
Faint smoke goes up of cities of the plain. 

A silent solemn j)laee and holy ground, 

Where Uod speaks in a still small voice, which they 
Hear not who hurry by ; but those who slay, 

And hcaiken, catch the tender wdiisjuned sound, 

And hearing, gain a strange, strong peace of heart ; 

A new' sweet patience for the pains of life ; »» 

A calmer comage for its stern fierce sti’ife ; 

A conscious power to do a nobler pait. 

H, DUiiOAS UttBV. 
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LESSONS, AIY DEARS! 

liY Mils Walvord. 

A FAMILIAR figure of the present clay is the 
pale-faced, lanky, all-sliouldcr-and-elbow school- 
girl just ontoring her teens. Her frocks are 
in a chronic state of rc(|uiring new ‘false hems’ 
-—the modem substitute for the tucks to be 
let down, which were tlie banc of the last gene- 
ration — and between her fainlly-disceriilble waist 
and obtrusive waistband there exists a vast and 
hopeless gulf. She is tolerably sure to have 
cold feet and hands. She almost invariably 
runs to a pink nose, if not to pink eyelids. 
Usually, she is rather silent. If not haunted 
by the ghosts of Tiessons past, slie is brooding 
over the looming shadows of Lessons to come ; 
if not chewing the end of good or bad inark.s 
already received, she ponders deeply over what 
of tliese the future may have in store. Away 
from the desk or the piano she has no real exist- 
ence. 

Moreover, as her mind seldom wanders out- 
side the narrow precincts which bound her own 
little world, she is -unless possessed of an excep- 
tionally forcible character —still less of a listener 
than a talker. 

See her at the luncheon table, for in.stance. 
At luncheon she appears ; it is her dinner, and 
too often her one solid meal in the day — hut 
it is not honest hunger— wouhl it were 1 — which 
prevents her finding anything worthy of her 
attention in the conversation held by her elders. 
We will suppose — it is rather a wild supposition, 
but still it does sometimes happen that the 
liinoheon table is the centre of leally interesting 
talk on notable topics— we will suppose that it 
has chanced to become so on an occasion ; does 
Ottr solemn- visaged little wiseacre pay any heed 
to what is being said? Not a bit of her. It 
fe not her business. She has not been given 
that conversation to learn ; and she is stolidly 
Inverse towards acquiring knowledge in any other 
: Ipm than through the legitimate channel of 


I her daily tasks. Those she has got to worry 
through, and that is enough for her. 

Enough? It is a vast deal too much, and 
that is the simple truth about the matter. The 
poor little head and brain are already fully 
charged to the brim — the intelligence as it u'ere 
met and provided for. Tlie girl is being ‘taught ' 
everything, and nothing is left for her to learn 
of herself. Is it likely that she can manifest 
the slightest desire to put foi'th hand or foot 
in devising paths on her own account, when 
she is being made to march in the regulatioir 
step from morn to night along the hard high- 
way? 

She is ‘being educated’ — that is to say, she 
has been put into a mortar and is being pestled 
into shajie. From that shape every original 
bias has to be eliminated. It is like the gristle 
wliich the careful cbok picks out and throws 
away wlien mincing her beef ; your true-born 
chef wants none of it, neither does the parent 
nor guardian want any girl-gristle ; they want 
a nicely minced -up young lady, moulded to 
pattern. All extraneous interests, all curiosity. , 
regarding the great world or its ways, all unor- 
tliodox sympathies, all special yearnings and 
aspirations, come under the head of ‘gristle’ 
in the process now being gone through— in the 
drone, drone, drone of ‘Lessons’ from one hour 
to another. 

‘ Lessons, my dears,’ is read in the eye of the 
governess, ns morning by morning she sails out 
[ of the dining-room at the conclusion of family 
prayers ; and * Lessons, my dears,* the saine 
eye announces again in the first pause at the 
close of the luncheon-dinner. Meekly the pOor 
preceptress departs, and meekly follow the little 
Hock. 77ieij have no digestions to be considered ; 
no pause for health’s or pleasure’s sake need be 
thought of for fhem^ ' 

Oh yes ; they have their daily walk — an hour 
in the morning, an hour in the afternoon ,* , , 

perhaps in the summer-time they may even stroll ■ 
outside again in the cool of the evening* Bat ; 
Lessons must be Jirstf of course. So says j l 
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with calm uncouscious -air. Your British matron 
80 very unconscious, so absolutely innocent 
of commitjEiing the very slightest offence against 
her own ftesh and blood, nay, she is so entirely 
convinced that she is doing the very best she can 
for them in every possible way, by thus ordaining 
and inculcating "the doctrine that ‘Lessons must 
be Jwsty of course,' that it is almost a liopeless 
task to endeavour to luuleceive her. 

Lessons must be first “ before everything. Well, 

. nerhaps not befoi'e religion ; but ceitainly before 
food, exercise, fresh air, slei'p. The drowsy licad 
must be shaken up from the pillow at an early 
hour*— long before papa, or maiiiiua, or any elder 
folks in the house arc astir ; and the fi'etful, 
shivering, starved, and ojily luilf-roused school- 
girl set to practise in a ]‘Ooni in which, if it 
be 3nid“Winter, a tire l)as just been lighted, or 
at other seasons has not been lit at all ! In 
some cxco]>lionully careful households there may 
be accorded before this ordeal a glass of milk 
—cold and heavy on tlie stomach at tliat hour ; 
but the good, warm, nourishing breakfast 
which should always precede brain-work in the 
case of every growing girl, is either delayed 
until site has accomplished her hour’s study, or 
not given at all. The mind is goi’ged — the hotly 
is starved. 

And so on throughout the day. The parent 
who considers tlu^t during the brief hours of 
winter sunshine it is as well to curttiil the 
morning tasks to a single hour or so, and post- 
pone the principal tuitioix to the afternoon, hy 
which time the sky is apt to cloiul over and 
raw mists to steal over the face of the laud, 
has, in the eyes of her acajuaiutanccs who ai-e 
cihmHonu*8 proper, a very poor idea of develop- 
ing mental culture. They ‘wonder at her’ — 
behind backa, They consider she ‘does not do 
her daughters justice.’ And one speaker will 
narrate now many liours a day luir dear gilds 
are closeted with their ‘Traulein;’ find another 
will cap the recital witli the extra dose adniin- 
•istered uy her ‘Mademoiselle;’ while the pale 
drawn faces and the round stooping hacks of 
the unfortunate objects of their tenderness, count 
, for nothing as compared with Adela’s proliciency 
In mueic, or Ethel’s fluency in French. 

' The doctor, he knows. He knows the meaning 
,,df those listless movements and lack-lustre eyes. 
But of what avail is his knowledge? He may 
gently hilit at the necessity of the chest expanding 
and the muscles developiiijr ; but he will be met 
by the cold rejoinder, ‘My <laugliters have abund- 
of exercise ; they have a backboard in 
■ to schopjroom : they are not great caters by* 
mature ! ’ 

is hard in the teeth of ‘ Lessons, my dears,’ 
'^nich is written on every line of tlie matron’s 
; to insist on it that the slow, formal 

is ftot exercise, that the backboard is 7iot 
tliat healthy hunger has to be inaugurated 
as it were— md is not a genuine product 
jppr enfeebled soil. 

that the gill in her teens has much to 
,dhat she lias arrived at the age for 
think of dwiy- 1 
undoubtedly to got rid of a 
igaoranco through tlie direct 
|OT^|^p;'’<^';^hpoiroo!n routine; but may a word 
to, suggest diet it h but a very I 


small portion of knowledge which can be deliber-^ 
ately, as it were, injected into the young, and 
that the real, the useful, the principal lessons 
they need, and by which their future lives will 
be guided, are not to be found under the head 
of ‘Lessons, my dears?’ 

A girl ought to be taught to think, to observe,' 
to reflect ; but if she is given no time wherein 
to exercise these powers, if every day and every 
hour is so filled up, so portioned out, and so 
settled for lier by authority, how is she ever, in 
homely ])hrase, to ‘feel her feet?’ Her powers 
both of mind and of body are undermined by 
the constant wear and tear of endless tasks. >?he 
ia enfeebled and iiiofipacitated. Her faculties 
I are warped. Intelligence itself, when driven 
I between the shafts unceasingly along one beaten 
track, will cease to gaze with any interest else- 
where. ’Ihirned loose upon a common full of 
flowers and grasses, tlie same becomes straightway 
no better than a wildeiaiess. 

Holiday's bring Imt a partial benefit in the 
above eases. Tlie body maj^ recuperate itself, 
but the mind cannot. Wliat is tlie little maid 
to do? How shall she pass the time? 81ie can- 
not be always at play ; she wearies of doing 
nothing ; yet she has no energy fur doing any- 
thing. ’J\> read w()uld be jmrest drinlgcry : to 
tlraw, to sing, to cultivate a single accomplish- 
1 ment would all savour of the listed ‘Les'S^oii’ 
hours. She can faniy noth iiig— settle to notliiug. 

Hard-worked ami haribd riven as she has been 
throughout her young career, she has never been 
taught one thing, and that is to tmplotj hersdf; 
with her it has ever been either ‘Lessons, my 
dears,’ or else- idleness. 

Is there anything lobe done? There is this, 
i Curtail the liours (lining which scliooli’oom rule 
is all in all. I’ermit some intervals of real 
leisure— not enforcing ain/thlnrf to be done in 
llu'se. Leave them to be dealt with by their 
owm*r liersclf. Surely she has a right to own 
scmie little bits of her own life here and thejc. 

I When not woiai out by ceaseless tasks, she will 
fill them sensibly enougb, if she is a sensible 
cliild ; and if not, she will at least fill them as 
uell U8 you, her guardian, could do in such a 
case. t)on’t take all tlie ‘go’ out of h(‘r witlx 
endless super\isi()ri. She wants to go hei' own 
way and lollow her own bent, at times. Con- 
‘-idei* that the tune will come when she will Juive ' 
to do tins, and why not pr(;parc and train for i 
such a lime? You will not always be at her ; 
elbow ; draw away from it once in a while, now. 

And as for that eternal ‘ prai’tising,’ can any- ! 
thing be said to check or moderate this pest? 
In how few cases is there any real result; how 
few are musicians by nature. 

It may of course be replied to this that even 
a little musical ability may be uBefnl in after- 
life, may clllti^'ate the ear, and teach appreciation, 
if nothing else. Granted, but that is not the 
I point. Enough musical tuition to acquire fcheae 
can be surely gained without hours and houre spent 
I in druuuning scales, and ivndering and r€*ren<ler* ! 

! mg diflicult passages of ‘pieces' never deatined' 
to delight any mortal ear. It makes one's heart,,, 
ache to .see the victim to these going throiinh' 

^ <lrudgcry, and to know how valnp® , 

As for th;i hideous folly of enacting that it ^ 
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.^hall be gone through fasting, and at an hour 
of the day when Nature is at her lowest ebb, 
retjniring a fillip instead of a drain, this is a 
matter which requires stronger language and 
more eloquent denunciation than the present 
writer dares to give. 
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CHAPTKU XXVTT. — MEDICAL OnXION. 


The great Loudon dottor to whom Haviland 
Dumaiesq submitted liis case in due form next 
day, shook his head gravely when tlie famous 
thinker detailed his symptoms to liim wdth some 
very small mental reseiwations. For we none of 
us tell the whole truth to doctors. Even a pliilo- 
soplier can hardly be trusted to make a clean 
breast of it to his medical adviser ; ami Duma- 
resq, though he admitted in part the opium, 
glided gently and gracefully oveu' that painful 
part of tlie subject. But Sir Anthony Wraxall 
(for it was no less a man tlian that celebrated 


his own subject Dumaresq smiled a grjm siiiile 
of satisfied appreciation. Recognition is dear . to 
the very greatest of men. * I thought as much,^^ 
he answered, in his calm impassive way. ‘ I felt, 
myself, things couldn’t go on like this much 
longer. The machine’s worn out, you say. Then 
you don*t hold out much hope for my life? The 
mechanism can’t work at such low pressure for 
any time worth speaking of without stopping 
altogether.’ 

Sir Anthony Wraxall shook his head omin- 
ously. ‘Not for three months certainly,’ he said, 
‘ il you still continue to ])ly it with opium.’ 

‘ JSut 1 ’ve left oil’ opium,’ Dumaresq answered 
with perfext eonlidence. 


‘Since when?’ Sir Anthony asked, peering 
eeply once more into his patient’s widely dihiterl 


physician) didn’t need to be told to wliat extent 
his patient had persevered in the baneful pi'actiec. 


his patient Ijad persevered in the baneful pi'actiee. 
‘Even you, !Mr*J)umarcsq,’ be said witb a smile, 
‘who know so well how to regulate the lives of 
all the rest of us, can’t be trusted at a pin<*h to 
regulate your own ! Why, I quote you every 
day to niy lady ]>atients as the great authority on 
these ([uestions of neiwe ; yet your own nerves 
have gone to pieces bodily. “ Pliy.sician, heal 
thyself,” is a very old ciw. I feel its sting 
myself. — Well, well, we must sec what we can 
manage to d(j for yon.’ 

‘Not much,’ Haviland Dumaresq answered 
gloomily. 

Sir Anthony ga/ed hard at him from tliose 
keen small eyes of his — eyes like a ferret’s, over- 
hung with the heavy black beetling eyebrows, 
— eyes that seemed to peer through you outright 
into the profoundest depths and recesses of your 
being. ‘ \^ou ’re right,’ he answered. ‘ Quite true, 
IMr Dumaresq, W^ith you 1 may drop profes- 
sional re.servo. No use in j)ropliesying smcK)th 
things to the thinker who worked out the scheme 
of the Kncyclopjcdic Philosophy. I won’t pre- 
tend to give you the little prescription which in 
rather less than no time will make another man 
of you. You ’re very w^ell awai'e that broken- 
down machines can’t be I'estored by pouring a 
few drops of oil on their bearings. You’re one 
of us in all essentials, and you know tar more 
about your own case, no iloubt, than all the rest 
of us put together. I can only aid you by my 
diagnosis. And I’m afraid I can tell you very 
little in that respect that’s likely to please 
you.’ 

Haviland Dumaresq’s lip trembled. It was 
curious to him to note, how^ever, even in this 


deeply once more into his patient’s widely dilated 
impils, which still bore evidence of a recent over- 
<l()se. 

‘Since yesterday,’ Dumaresq replied in his 
coldest tmic and with consummate gravity. 

If any other man had said such a thing to 
him, Sic Anthony Wraxall would have laughed 
outriglit, and been amply justified in so laughing. 
But the voice in whicli Dumaresq uttered those 
.sijnple words, with all the earnestness of hid 
stoical nature, meant a great deal ; and Sir 
Anthony understood it. ‘1 see,’ the great con- 
sultant answered with a very grave face. ‘You , 
have promi.sed, no doubt?’ 

And Dumaresq, nodding his gray head sol-* 
omnly, made answei’ with infinite weight ; ‘ I haVe 
promised.’ 

‘Ill that case,’ Sir Anthony said more cheer- 
fully, taking it for gi’unted at once from Uie , 


man’s mere look that the resolve was enou^, 
and that Dumaresq would do exactly as ne 


moment of deep despondency, how much 


everybody thought of himself and his work ir 


proportion as they approached nearer to his own 
high level. A country doctor would have treated 


high level. A country doctor would have treated 
him at best (if indeed he knew the cosmical 
philosopher’s name at all) as a mere dabbler with 


some superficial knowledge of animal physiology : 
Sir Anthony Wraxall, the greatest London con- 
sultant of his day, treated him at least with the 
.Repeat respect as a high collateral authority on 


and that Dumaresq would do exactly as he , 
intended, ‘ 1 think I can guarantee you, with 
moderate care ami a change of climate, frottl, 
eighteen months’ to three years’ respite.* 

Diiinares({’H face wfis statuesque in its repose: 
lie never changed colour or moved a muscle. If 
sentence of death bad been pronounced for that 
day, he would never have betrayed it in hiS 
facial expression. But his heart was very sore 
for poor rsyclic, for all that. If he must die so 
soon— and leave Psycho unmarried — he would 
feel he had indeed throw^ii his life away for 
nothing. But still, three years is a very long 
time. Much may be done, with energy, in three 
yeaia Psyche had still the world to choose 
from. Ho)v nmny men would be pleased and 
proinl to wed Haviland Dumaresq^s daughter, 
and his guilelepB I’syche! ' ' 

‘What climate?’ he asked with Spartan brev- 
ity, sparing his emotions, to economise the great 
doctor’s rigid quaiter-hour. 

Sir Anthony rubbed his hands together reflcc* 
tively, as if grinding out wdsdom from his palms 
between them. ‘Wliat you want,’ he said with 
oracular calm, ‘is rest, change, variety, an , open- 
air life, sun, sea, and freedom. “The palms Md 
temples of the South,” you know, and all tlmt 
sort of thing ; you languish for the purple seas^ 
as our other great man has somewhere phrased 
it. The Riviera’s not exactly the place foif;, 
you ; overdomj, overdone ; too much noise an^; ; 
bustle and vulgarity. What you want, 
highly-strung nervous temperament, 
wide delight 'in natural 
AlgierC'S quiets solititd^^'i^vi^^^ 
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yorid. will perhaps be new to yola— though you 
i^em to have exhausted universal nature.* 

\ *1 have never been in the East in my life/ 
Btimareaq answered gloomily ; for how he was 
to mlse tno money to go, without trenching on 
. his tiny reserve for Psyche, he hadn't at that 
inoinent tlie remotest notion. 

; Bir Anthony's face brightened up. ‘That's 
, Well,^ he said, with professional cheeriness, 
^our great doctor makes a point of putting 
. ihe best face on everything. ‘The newer the 
scene, the more likely to suit you. Novelty and 
stir of Oriental life — canielrt and Arabs and 
/Sands and date-palms-— pyramids ami temples 
and sphinxes and Memnons— the bustle of the 
bazaars, the calm of tlie <leHcrt — that's the kind of 
‘ thing to rouse and stimulate you. Hire a daha- 
beeah and go up tlie Nile ; or rent a villa at 
Hustapha Supurienr. Don’t work, don’t think, 
don't write, don’t philosophise. Let that teeming 
brain of yours lie fallow for a while, liide, 
drive, play whist, talk gossip, drink tea, skim 
the Saturday Jirview, or tlie last new novel— 1 
can recommend Ouida—aiKl don’t bother your- 
self in any way about anything or anybody. A 
good French cook, generous diet, sound cham- 
pagne, and a comfortable carriage, will give the 
machine a new lease of life for an extra twelve 
months or two years at anyrate. — You’ve been 
living too sparingly of late, 1 feel sure. Pulse 
is low and circulation feeble. Change all that ; 
make yourself comfortable wherever you go, and 
treat yourself to every luxury you’ve a mind 
to.' He snapped his mouth to and looked very 
wise. 'Tis a profes-sional way of announcing to 
your patient in polite pantomime that (with a 
little formality of cash transfer) thi.s interview 
may now terminate. 

As for poor Havilaiid Dumare8(|, in his Spartan 
poveity, lie fingered in his pocket those hard- 
earned guineas he was to jjay so soon for this 
sapient advice, ami Avondered to himself where 
SiV Anthony thought the money was to come 
from for the dahabeeah and the villa and the 
comfortable carriage, the champagne and the 
cook and the generous diet. Did he really 
v)>elieve the Encyclopaidic riiilusophy was a 
; modern Golconda, or w’as it a part of his stereo- 
typed professional humbug to treat every patient 
as a potential Midas? Dumare.<(| and rsydie 
'/had come up to town that morning by third 
jdtass flx»m Petherton ; and by third class they 
\ Wpuld go down again to their liome to-morrow. 

A liahaoeeah W'as to them as practically uuattaiii- 
' jftble as a royal yacht ; a villa at Algiers was as 
liar beyond their means as Windsor Castle or 
; th? Winter Palace. 

.’/^^ir Anthony glanced at him once more with 
•i ,i^4^iriug eyes as he stood there doubtful. ‘But 

t d, no opium ! ’ he added sharply in a sudden 
thought. 

j;, .jcSie old fttoic stared back at him wdth profound 
i ‘ 1 have spoken,’ he said, and made no 

;;';|3|isr, answer. Sir Anthony saw his mistake 
'ind with practised tact bowed a hasty 

laid down, the guineas on the table, 
again to in the bai^e litUe 

and his spirits 
/:He ‘knew,,o| course, it couldn’t possibly 
somehow or otb«i5, he must ^manage 


■ Algiers. He had only thive years left to settle 
Psyche in ! That one thought alone monopolised 
his soul. No time to waste upon foolish flirta- 
tions with penniless painters now I He must find 
some rich man to make his darling happy ! 

i What did he recommend, PapaV Psyche asked, 
all tivmulous, as they went sadly down the steps 
together. 

‘ Ten thousand a year and a brand-new consti- 
tution,' her father answered, with an unwonted 
touch of cynical bitterness. ‘These great doctors 
are all alike, Psyche. They could cure us at 
once, if only W(3’d he millionaires of twenty- 
live to please tliem.’ And in deference to his 
medical attendant’s advice, he hailed a hansom — 
an unheard-of luxury — and drove off at once to 
the famous oculist’s. 

The famous oculist, in his turn, after examin- 
ing Psyche’s eyes from eveiy possible point of 
view, dismissed the poor girl lici'self to the 
waiting-room, and held back her lather with 
a couileoiis waive for a moment’s consultation. 
‘Mr Duinari srp’ he said in a very respectful tone, 
‘of course >ou know as well as 1 myself do 
what’s the matter with this poor young lady. 
It isn’t her eyes themselves, projiei'ly speaking, 
that are at luult at all. ft’s mere functional 
disuse of the optic centres. Tlie retina and 
leases are as right as ninepeuce. All she needs 
is to rouse herself — to rouse herself. Internal 
causes i call it that. Witli an effort of will, 
she could see as well as ever slie saw in her life 
again, I assure 

‘So 1 thougfit,’ JJavilarid Dumaresu answered, 
still unmoved, but trembling inwardly in every 
nerve. ‘As tliis is professional, I won’t hesitate 
to mention to you, in strict contidence, that my 
daughter’s affections have been very severely 
strained of late.’ 

‘I guessed as much,’ Dr (Jodichau replied, 
letting his pincr-ntr: drop with a sudden move- 
ment from his eyes graceinlly. ‘Well, avo all 
know the two Ixjst prescriptions medical science 
can propose for that. First, change of air. 
Next, change of alfections. A ucav scene, in fact, 

- a ml a new lover.’ 

Hiiviland Diiinaresq drcAv liimseif up .stiffly. 
Jlc approved tlie advice, but not tlie expression. 

‘ I propose to take my daugliter abroad/ he 
iinsweivd somewhat curtly, with his grand air. 

‘ J wish to give her change of scene and fresh 
ideas. I shell take her out into an unaccustomed 
society, A^'here she may liaA^e opportunities of 
forgetting her unfortunate fancies, whatever they 
may have been, and of forming perhaps new 
friends and new attachments.’ 

‘One nail knocks out another/ Dr OocUebau 
answered with French seiitentiousnese. 

Haviland Dumaresq Avoiidered in his own soul 
why all oculists have invariably a distinct want 
of sensitiA’cness. Could it be, he asked himself, 
because they have so often to operate painfully 
on the eye, and the eye is the most delicate of 
humah organs? ‘Well, I’ll try to throw her into 
fresh surroundings,’ he went on coldly, unheeding 
the specialists ill-timed remark. ‘Sir Anthony 
Wraxall, whom 1 ’ve just been consulting on my - 
own account, advises me to spend the winter - 
in Algiers. Would Algiers, do you think, suit 
my daughter?' 

‘The very Idling!’ Dr Godichau exclaimed/ 
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with the common medical air of profound con- 
viction. * What the voting lady wants is rousing 
— taking out of herself : engaging in the concerns 
of humanity generally. If once you can per- 
suade her to use her eyes — to look about her and 
feel ail interest in things— it ’ll be all riglrt. Her 
sight’ll come back again. Nothing’s more likely 
to have that result than a totally new Oriental 
society. At Algiers, she ’ll be compelled, against 
her will almost, to look at the Arabs and the 
mosques and the fresh forms of life that unfold 
tlicrnselves like a panorama before her. The 
young lady’s never been out of Europe, perhaps? 
— No ; I thought not. Then nothing could be 
so good. I was going to advise a trip to Italy 
or Spain; but Africa’s better, Africa’s better. 
Take her tluire by all means. And if you can 
find a new nail to knock out the otlier, so mucli 
the luckier of course : so much tlie luckier.’ 

Havilaud l)umares(j went back to his shabby 
little hotel in the Strand Unit day fully deter- 
mined in his own mind upon two things ; to go 
tb Algiers, thoiigli the trip should cost him the 
savings of a lifetime ; and to find that rich 
husband for fsyclie within tlie ne.xt eighteen 
montlis, before he himself shouhl be finally 
imaipacitatcd for providing for her future. 

And all this time, the senior partner in the 
hrm of Burchell and Dobbs, family solicitors, was 
going about liondon cluickling silently to him- 
self at the iiiitohl wealtli already potentially pos- 
sessed, undei’ tlie will of tlie late (?. A. Linncll, 
deceased, by that lucky young woman, Miss 
Psyche Dumaresq. 

lint as for Psyche herself, she felt almost 
happy when lier father told her they were to go 
to Algiers, for then she wouldn’t be separated 
for the winter from (fcraldine ; and CTeraldine 
was now her ruily confidential and sympatlietic 
friend in her great sorrow. ! 


LAMP OIL S. 

The introduction by tlie Home Secretary of a | 
Bill entitled ‘The Iiiliammable Liquids Bill,’ 
dealing with the storage, transit, and sale of Lamp 
*Oils, has brought into prominence the c.xtra- 
ordinary development of the trade in petroleum, 
paraffin, iiaplitha, and other hydrocarbons. When 
Mr Gladstone, in the course of his last visit to j 
Midlothian, inspected the works of the Pumpher- | 
ston Oil Company, near Uphall, and was shown 
the method of extracting pure white oil from | 
flinty rock, and of utilising by-products formerly | 
considered waste and unprofitable, he said that i 
in the political world it was common to speak 
. of revolutionary movements, but that when be 
learned what was being done in industrial centres, 
he felt the phrase would be much more apposite 
if applied to the changes continually going on in 
trade and commerce. Tlie remark is a true one. 
The growth of national movements, which some- 
times culminate in revolutions and the fall of 
dynasties, undoubtedly attracts more attention 
than the discovery of- a natural law, or the appli- 
cation to the service of humanity of substairces 
of which the great round world is composed ; 


I but in the long run, it is by those who 
delights, and live laborious days’ that the nio«t, 
I lasting benefits are achieved. It is not necessary 


to depreciate the labours of others when we claim 
the laurel wreath for those who in solitary places, 
or amid the din of industrial life, have worked 
out great problems, or devised means for increas- 
ing; the commonweal, and hail them as heroes 
and benefactors. Caxton, Stevenson, Arkwright, 
and others are the real revolutionaries ; and tlie 
works they planned liave done more to affect the 
lives of the people than all the acts of statesmen 
I from Alagiia Cliarta to the present day. 

We speak of mineral oil tus if it were a new 
discovery. Tlii.s is only partially accurate. It 
is certain that its properties were known in the 
days of Miltiades (490 n.c.) ; and it is conjectured, 
that it was largely used in times much more 
remote. In Versia it was employed in the 
tcMoples of the fire-worshippers and the palaces 
of tlie wealtliy. Large quantities were sent to 
distant countries, and an export tax imposed, 
from wliieb the Government (lerived a consider- 
able revi iiue. Tlie legend of the fire which came 
down from heaven and lit the altars of the 
Zoroa-trjans probably had its origin in the dis- 
covery of a naplitha spring. 

But it is only diiruig the last forty years that 
the development ol the trade in petroleum or 
lock -oil has taken place. In 1847 the late Dr 
Young (Taraltni ^"oung’ bo was familiarly called) 
liad liis attention drawn to a curious liquid 
CMiding from the ground at Alfreton, Derby- 
shire. lie distilled a portion, and obtained an 
oil suitable for burning in lamps. The supply 
as soon exhausted ; but the exjierirnctit he had 
made led him to believe that a .similar product , 
could be obtained from the ilistillation of coal. /, 
A few years later he experimented with a rich 
gas-coal found near Bathgate. He was successful. 

Jt was afterwards proved that other chemists had 
])receded him; but hennas undoubtedly the first 
to construefc apparatus for the manufacture of oil 
on a oonimereial scale. In course of time, shale, 
wliicli liad been often mot with, but was looked 
upon as a mineral of no value, was used in place 
of coal. Rime then, the industry has increased 
by lcaj)s and bounds, and has now become one of 
the most important in the country. 

In 1859 petroleum was discovered in America , 
and Canada. It was obtained in liquid form by I 
boring. Some of the wells were extraordinarily j 
ju’olific, the oil rushing into the air in a stream 
so powerful n.s to defy the control of those ,j 
engaged in searching for it. One illustration ; 
may be given. While drillers were at woi*k, an j 
unexpectedly strong riisli of oil occurred. In i 
vain they endeavoured to stem the torrent, which 
sliot into the air in a solid column forty^ feet 
high. Every light was promptly extinguished: 
save one, four hundred feet distant, from which 
no danger was apprehended ; but the spipt 
or benzine, which is always present in crude 
petroleum, was igniteil, and immediately oon* | 
verted the column into a roaring pillar of 
An appalling catastrophe was the result 
one within a certain radius w^s literally bunjeq , 
up. The owner of the well was by the j 

thrown a distance of twenty feet He waA yjfhj * . 
difficulty rescued, but only Hved^^a few Impure-. jV ; ] 

' The experience of thirty ye»r«\in i 
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has Mgbt; tod^I with gusli- 

tog wells ; oaqi aecidents which wei'e frequent in 
Ihe early days of the trade are now scarcely 
Iknown* In the process of refining, tlie light 
inflammable spirit is removed and Lamp Oil 
tlHiereby , rendered comparatively safe, lly Act 
■hf , Parliament all imported petroleum must not 
flasb^that is, give off inflammable vapour — under 
'l^sevehty- three degrees Pahronlieit close test, which 
' is equivalent to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit 
ippen test. As tlic temporalure of ml in this 
‘-'i^untry could not umler normal conditions reach 
one hundred degrees Fal iron lu‘ it, the risk of 
-escplosion is not great. Inhere is, however, (langer 
;i0 be apprehended from the storage of large 
quantities in popuioas centres, such as (he banks 
of the Thames and the ^lersey. Jii the event 
of lire bi*eaking out in one of tlie warehouses 
adjoining a petroleum depot, the consequences 
might be terrible, ]mrticularly as the ordinary 
irUeans of extinguisliing (iamexS are useles-s when 
burning oil lias to be <lealt witli. 

Thirty-two years ago oil was ‘struck ’ in renn- 
dylvania. The output wiw two thousand barrels. 
In the following year tlie (luantity liad increased 
to five hundred thousand barrels; and a year 
ittter to over two million barrels. In 1^52 
Canada became a producing country with a 
contribution of nearly twelve thousand huriels. 
Until about 1870, drilling operations in the 
Statea were coutiued to New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the output from the wells was tixa 
and a quarter million barrels. We^st Virginia, 
Ohio, and California then entered the lists ; but 
there U not any reliable information as to out- 
, put The combined production from the.se sources 
was probably from one liundrod and fifty tliou- 
Band to two hitndi’ed thousand barrels > early. 

, Down to 1882 there was a steady increa.<e in the 
supply of oil. That year the output ixoni the 
Penney h'^auiu and New York wells reached the 
,|^gantk total of thirty million barrels, or a daily 
uyorage of 82,303. , It was the culminating point 
in tlie history of the trade. The decline was 
;Y*apid ; and in 1888 production had fuiien to 
Hsventeen .million barrels. To many it sei'ined 
, ithat the days of American supremacy as an oil- 
; prddtieiiig country were at an end. Meanwhile, 
"'^ineral oil had found its way into every l^hiro- 
country, and by its suixerior illuminating 
,.||nwer had driven off the field (he more costly 
v’ltnimal mrd vegetable oils which, outride large 
-town*, had )een in universal use. It had even 
v jb§(Jpmo a formidable rival to gas, which owes its 
to the ease witli winch it can be lit 
hx>uble connected witli the filling of lamp.s 
’ trimming of wicks is the only reason 


‘:yr|iibh\haa ntevented mineral oil from supplanting 

: > ^ .Older to meet the increasing demand of 

K for lamp oil, large quantities of petro- 
to be taken fi\)m the accumulated 
1 by the pir*o-lines. In January 1883 
muted to thirty-five million barrels, 
to of 188i^ they Were eleven and a half 
fiyds, or less than one- third. In 1890 
a change in the position. ,The drilling 
ulafged and important additions imiae 
The average daily production, which 
ad , dot^lined to 46,700 barrels, rapidly 
thtil if touched eighty thotitond barrels. 


This largely arrested the continuous drain upon 
stocks, although down to the close of last year 
the daily supply was never quite equal to the 
demand. 

The immediate effect of the di.scovery of petro- 
leum was to check the progress of the paraffin- 
oil trade in Scotland. To drill a well for petro- 
leum yvaa much easier than to sink a pit for 
shale. The American ])roducer had also the 
advantage of obtaining his oil distilled ; while 
Ills Scottish rival required erect costly retorts 
and do in an impertect iminiier what nature in 
America had already done in lier secret labora- 
tories. In the early days of the trade, high 
prices were obtained hn* lamp oil. In 1805 crude 
petroleum realised eight dollars per barrel. In 
December 1886 tlie market value liad fallen to 
a little over two dollars ; and in 1879 it W’avS 
under one dollar. Since that time it has ffuc- 
tuated between sixty cents and one dollar. As 
Auioiican (piotation.s controlled the price all 
over the world, Scotti.'^ii maun fact urers found it 
necessary to i educe the cost of production ofr 
retire irom tin* contest. It hixs been a long and 
sometimes apparently hop(de.sH struggle against' 
overwhelming odtls. In parts of Midlothian and 
Linlithgowshire the land is covercil with moiuuls 
of rubbish on which scant patches of grains and 
weed.s aie trying to find a home. They are the 
rums of what were once brilliant hopes and the 
memeutoes of wastcil effort. J»nt still the trade 
survives; and while the contlict is not yet over, 
the futuie is fuller of hope than at any time 
since 1885. 

Second only in iiuportiuico to the American 
oil well.s are those ot Itussia. Long beloro the 
2 -ich deposits ol I’enn.sylvania wei'e discovered, 
the naphtha springs of IJaku were known and 
w’orked. IMarco Polo, who N-isited Armenia about 
the end of tlie Ihutei'iith century, of a 

fountain ‘whence iises oil in such abundauce 
that a hundred bhi]>s might be at once loaded 
with it. It is not good tor ealuig, but very fit 
foj' fuel, for anointing the camels in maladies 
of the skin, and foj- other jiurpose.s ; for wliich 
lea-son people come from a great distance for 
it, and nutliing else is liurneJ in all this 
country.’ At ffrst the oil awus })ut in gnatskins„ 
1 and carried on the hacks t>f camels to the villages 
j in the interior. At a later date barrels were 
: used, and in them the oil was shipped from the 
]nut of Palm to the town.i on the shoves of tlie 
(’aspiuu Sea. The exploitation of tlie American 
oil-ffelds had the effect of infusing some life into 
llie jiriiuitive w’orkers on the peninsula of 
Apsheron, and of mildly agitating the phleg- 
matic rulers of lliissitt. It wais not till 1878 that, 

! mainly thruugli the ellbits of ]\lr Nobel, enei*getic 
I measures w^ejo taken to utilise the enormous 
I ileposits known to exist in the country. In 1880 
the output w^as three and a ijuarter million barrels; 
and tw'o years later it W'as ffve million barrels^ 
From that time progress has been great, and 
during recent years production has nearly equalled 
that of America. Some of the wells have yielded 

S lics far in excess of the richest ‘ gushers ’ evet 
2(1 in Pennsylvania. From one of them it k 
estimated the flow w'us fifty thousand boiTels in 
twenty -four liours. But this w^as not long jnain- 
tained, and ultimately it ceased altogether, 

Baku to Batouih, on the Black Beo^ a l^ailwajr 
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ha& been constructed across the Caucasus— a dis- are few industries which in the space of forty 


tance of about six hundred miles—- and bv means 
of it the refined oil is conveyed for shipment 
to Europe on the one hand and to the distant 
East on the otlier. A pipe-line has been recently 
laid a portion of the way, and on its comple- 
tion the cost of transit will be much reduced. 

The greater part of the petroleum ex]>ortcd 
from America and Russia is carried in tank- 
steamers. This method was only adopted a lew 
years ago, and is found to bo much easier and 
cheaper than the barrel system. The ocean 
steamers exclusively engaged in the trade num- 
ber over seventy ; and one liuiidred and fifty 
additional are employed in the Caspian Sea. 
The larger vess( 3 ls curry from three to live 
tliousaml tons. AVhen a steamer arrives in port, 
tlie oil is pumped into tanks on shore. The 
tanks are uanally underground, and when pro- 
perly constructed, reduce the danger from lire 
to a minimum. Still, tlic absence of regulations 
as to their situation and constructiou is con- 
sidered unsatisfactory by those responsible for 
the public safet}", and the London County Coun- 
cil and other public bodies have petitioned CJov- 
ernment to frame suitable provisions for dealing 
with the industry. The response of the Homo 
Secretary is the JnQainmable Liquids Lill, and 
he is desirous of having it referred to a Select 
Committee, who would he empowered to take 
evidence, and to remove provisions which were 
shown to be unneccs'<ary, or vvliicb would press 
with undue severity on any section of the trade. 

As illustrating the extent of the business in 
lamp oils, the following figures, which deal ex- 
clusively with the Uuite(I Kingdom, may be 
interesting. The importations of petroleum and 


piitrokuiu spirit or implitlii 
1888, 188S), and 18iK) were— 

i during 

the years 


iv-hoU'iuiJ Oil m Biinels. j 


1S8S. 

1880 V 

; 1800. 

London 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Hull 

Clyde and Ijoiih... ; 
IXililin 

«i)2,370 

4411,234 

IG.1,704 

101,222 ( 
i' 

027,00.f) 

501.100 

142,088 

118,052 

048,420 

1 .503,072 

107,101 
102,023 
0,038 
3.5,070 

Southampton... 

... ) 


2,104 

Totals ] 

l.GOihhSd 

1,000,108 

1,82(),297 






Pel roJenin .spirit in Barrels. j 


1888. 

1889. 

3890. 

London 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Hull 

Clyde and Leith 

Dublin 

Southampton 

37,:i02 

2y,28i 

i 

9,870 

45,803 

25,316 

2l‘’221 

43,092 

30,645 

17,410 

8>45 

Totals 

70,450 

91,930 

90,798 


While most of the oil was imported in bulk, 
the figures given above sliow the equivalent in 
barrels. The production of Scotland may be 
taken at five hundred thousand bari‘el 8 of oil 
and spirit combined ; and as comparatively little 
is exported, the gross consumption Inst year from 
4II sources was nearly two and a half million 
'barrels, or one hundred million gallons. There 


years can show a progress so marvellous, or 
have added more to the material well-being of 
tlie nation. 
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CHAPTER II.— T?IE MODEL. 

Fenwick could have scarcely felt more surprise 
at this lovely apparition, if the girl now before 
Millvvard’s picture had actually stepped out of 
the canvas. It was the same face, the figure 
too, only needing more repose, and a few expres- 
sive folds of drapery to perfect the resemblance. 
Standing before what seemed her own portraiture, 
and staring at it with a half-indignant recognition 
of its mcri^ the girl’s eyes were wi<le open, the 
lashes curving upwards, tlie eyebrows slightly 
elevated, and the lips laughingly apart. After 
a uhile, she began to look round the studio with 
intense intt^rcst and wonder. Every painting, 
statuette, or ])iecc of furniture, of whicli she 
could get a glim]>se from where she stood, seemed 
to awak(‘n the liveliest curiosity. Her expression 
reminded Keuwii k of a child in a toyshop greatly 
puzzled which ‘work of ait’ to play with first. 
Her eyes resicd at last upon some transparent 
drapery thrown carelcsdy over the back of the 
great oak-cliuir. She took it delicately in both 
hands, looked at it with a roguish smile and then 
at the painting. Then laying her hat aside, she 
flung the gauzy scarf over her shoulders and sank 
back into tlie chair,- selecting the attitude Mill- 
ward had chosen for his picture. 

Until now, Fenwick had watched her witlv a 
dread lest even the .sound of his breathing should 
reach her car from wliere lie was hidden — where 
he was stiulying her pretty features with some- 
thing inoi’o than artistic appreciation in his ga/A 
Her great beauty— a beauty whicli surpossea the 
i«leal which had taken shape in his mind from a 
study of Millward’s many paintings— had roused 
in liim unbounded admiration. And if it were 
possible to full in love W’ith a face, one that had 
grown familiar to him on canvas, Fenwnck bad 
fallen in love with hers : the face which he had 
persuaded himself existed only in his friend’s 
brain. And no\v this picture still more, as it 
seemed to him, represented merely a beautiful 
vLion ; for noiv that the living model was seated 
there— the siinerb reality— the master’s great work 
seemed to Avani life ; and the quaint thought 
recurred once more to Fenwick that only the 
disembodied spirit, not the girl herself, could 
have hitherto inspired Millward in his paintings. 
This picture, which critics had pronounced _ to 
be his master-piece, was only the foreshadowing 
of a great w^ork : the ma.ster-piece had not yet 
seen the light. 

Fenwick could no longer resist the impulse to 
speak, to express his sense' of pleasure. An 
exclamation escaped him. Tlie spell was^ now 
broken : the girl sprang up out of the chair,, thj® 
drapery uncoiled and fell on the tiger’s skin At 
her feet, and pext moment her hand was upon 
the window-curtain where she had eufcei^d not 
many minutes ago. ^ ' 

‘ Stay ! I am Millward’s friend, — Did t frfgbiefi^i: 
jyouF J;, 
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l^he looked more attentively into hia face. The 
expreaaion of alarm gradually left her : it seemed 
to change into one of lively recognition. Could 
ahe poatjibly have seen him before il 

ile wheeled a cbiir invitingly towards her. 
*Mr Mill ward,’ said he, ‘will be back soon.’ I 

A shade of uneasiness crossed lier face. ‘He i 
is still on the river T She put tlie question with | 
an eagci* look for continuation. j 

*Yes; with old Gunning.— You know who hel 

' isT j 

The girl gave liiiii two or three quick nods. 
‘They must have gone, 1 think ’—hut Fenwick’s | 
manner was douhtful — ‘ to look for you.’ j 

‘How can that be ?’ 

Fenwick rellected foi‘ a moment ; then lie said : 
‘He will not rest until he has found his model.’ j 
‘You cannot mean me?’ said slie, with a quick | 
shy glance at Millwards picture. 

‘ Yes ; I mcjin you. You an. Ins model ; are 
you not?’ 

‘ I am nohexiy’s model. I was never inside a 

stmlio* I 

‘Not even in the spirit?’ Fenwick laughingly j 
interposetl. 

Her look wandered round the room. ‘ I ’ve 
been here hi the spirit — if you choose to call it i 
so— hundreds of times.' 

‘Lately#’ j 

‘ Yes.; quite latel}^’ I 

‘Then you must have seen me?’ 

She gave him a smile. ‘Yes; you are Mr 
FenwicK,’ 

He looked at her in blank surprise. 

‘I’ve seen you on the terrace,’ the girl wxiit 
on, ‘smoking cigarettes.’ 

‘With Mill ward?’ 

‘Yes; and often trying,’ said she, ‘to make 
him laugh. He never laughs,’ she added; ‘docs 
he?’ 

‘1 think not. — But tell me,’ said Fenwick with 
growing interest, ‘ what are you called ?’ 

‘ Niooe.’ 

‘Ah 1 who gave you that pretty name?’ 

‘ I don’t know.’ j 

‘Your fairy godmother, perhaps?’ Fenwick 
suggested. 

‘I don’t know. It was given me, you see, 

! , before grandfather fouiid me un the river-hank,’ 

‘A naiad? You were horn, then, among Ihe 
lilies?’ 

Niobe looked up and lauglied, ‘Ask grand- 
, father. I can't remeinhor.’ 

, ‘Grandfather? Wlio’she'” 

‘Don't you know ? Why, old Ounniiig, as you 
.call him.’ 

•V \ ?01d Gunning?’ cried Fenwick. ‘Then you 
' ; my friend’s model, after all ?’ 

, ! * No,’ she persisted. 

^:>Then who and hat are you V 
; sat down, and leaning forward wdth her 

lianda expressively clasped, she answered : 
out in the boat- -grandfather and 1 — we 
^'^^yf jsptany a time passed this house ; and many 
I have asked him to tell me something 
it,; For it has always seemed to me— ever 
Mpfe: I remember— such a, queer-looking 

.'He told me at fast that it was Mr id ill- i 
Ipftpdfchptts thii!. rhom. with the only clean 

waS'the studio’; and that you’— — 


‘That the gentleman who smoked cigarettes, 
and never did any work,’ said she, with shy 
twinkling eyes, ‘was Mr Millward’s pupil.’ 

Fenwick laughed. Then suddenly growing 
serious, he said : ‘ What else do you know o1 
Mill ward V 

‘ Nothing.* 

‘ You have never spoken to him V 

‘No ; he has never seen me in his life.’ 

‘ Never seen you V 

‘ Never, that I know of,’ said tlie girl. ‘ Indeed, 
grandfather always kept in mid-stream, afraid 
that he or you might speak to me when we 
passed by on the river.’ 

Fenwick expressed surprise. ‘Why shouldn’t 
we speak V 

‘1 will tell you.’ She ])aiised for a moment 
W’ith a thoiiglitl'iil look. -‘When I mentioned 
being here in the spirit,' the girl tlieii explained, 
‘I meant that T had frequently pictured this 
studio to myself. I longed to come liei'e and see 
what it was like. — At last,’ she added, ‘I made 
up my iniiul.’ 

‘Well?’ said Fenwick, lighting a fresh cigar- 
ette. 

‘I made up iny Jiiiiid tliat unless grandfather 
brought me, and very soon too, I should conic 
alone, lie was always putting me off,’ she said 
with an impatient stamj) of her pretty foot — 
‘always ready witli some e.vcuse. lie owned to 
me at last that Mr Mill ward had refused to admit 
any one into the »tudio except a few intimate 
friends. If he liiiited at bringing me liere to 
look at the pictures, Mr ^Millward might he seri- 
ously offended. And grandfather ('aiinot afford,* 
she added, ‘to run tjie risk of giving offence to 
so good a customer.’ 

‘So you resolved to come alone?’ 

‘Yes. — Do you think Mr Millward will he very 
angry V 

Her naive (picstiou amused him. He looked 
with increasing concern at the girl. ‘What 
pleasure could you possibly find,’ said lie, ‘in 
paying this visit to a dusty old studio #’ 

‘ I would go any distance,’ she answered with 
a brightening look, ‘ to see a pictiii e ! 1 ’ve been 

crazed on the subject of picturo.s ever since I 
was (piite little.’ Then turning with a still more 
earnest look towards Millward’s picture, she 
asked : ‘ Is it diflicult to jiaint?’ 

‘No. The great difficulty is to he a master,’ 
said Fenwick. ‘Jn urdei’ to he that,’ he added, 
answering lier inquiring glance, ‘you must be a 
true lover of nature : you must understaml light 
and shade— have colour, drapery, and metapiior 
at your fingers’ ends. A poetic imagination is 
likewise iudispensahle, and a dozen other qualifi- 
cations.’ 

‘Is smoking cigarettes one of them?’ said she 
with a sly loiik. 

Fenwdek blew a cloud of tobacco into the faeu 
of a Chipid tliat stood on a pedestal at his side, 
by way of answer. 

There was a moment’s pause. 

‘ You are not a master,* the girl then timidly 
inquired — ‘ are you V 
‘No.’ 

‘Why not?* 

* I have no mo<lel,* said he, * I need some one 
like yourself to inspire me.* ; 

Niobe made no reply. She regarded 
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ward's picture for a while in silence ; then she her. She would one day be his model— one : 
said : * Your friend can paiiit without a model, day, perhaps, be his wife ! He would realise 


Why can’t you do the same V 
* I shouhl fail, as he has done.* 


his dream : he would reach fame after all. 

* If an artist would become a great master he 


‘Do you call this a failure?* said she, still must worship his model,’ was one of Millward’s 
looking at the master’s work. ^ saying^,. 

‘No. But Millwuird will call it so, when he Then the thought came to him she was not 

Millward’s. He had no right to love her. 


comes to see you.* 


The girl laughed shyly, and said; ‘’You are pcrha])s— no right even to think of her while 


given to flattery.' 


this mystery of her strange resemblance to the 


‘No, indeed! 1 was never more in earnest,’ master’s model remained unsolved, 
was the answer. ‘Millward inust have cauglit lie glanced round the studio. Had this in ier- 
a glimp.se of you somewhere — it must have been view been notljing but a dream? Now that the 
you ! And by some magic power of the imagi- girl was no longer here, his brain was perplexed 
nation, which I confess is beyond me, he has once more with tlie thought of Millward’s wan- 
reproduced you in his pictures ; just as though deving .‘•pirit. Had it been here to-night — had 
you had each time wandered into the studio, as it begun to haunt him as it had haunted Mill- 
you have done to-niglit, and sat for him as you w ard for so many years ? 

were seated when 1 startled you out of the arm- 

chair a moment ago.’ 

Still looking at the picture with a thought- ST ELM, O’ S FI BE. 

ful face, the girl i e marked ; ‘It does seeiu . , , , 

Once, in nud-oeeaii, when the air ivas charged 

with electricitv, it was our good fortune to be an 


‘iAlore than strange.— And just fancy,’ Fenwick with electricity, it was our good fortune to be an 
went on, ‘how ti'oubled his thoughts must be! observer of this beautiful form of Nature's elec- 
He is conscious of his ability to produce a great trical di.splay, from which no damage ever directly 
picture— the shadow of it haunts him night and results. A weird flickering flame, or luminous 
day but he needs another glimpse of the model Prnsh, was distinctly visible at the topmost ex- 
^ 'which means of sjiip’g tapering top- 

■ ^"lirtirmoincnt of silence that now followed, ««»«»t-niastK, in consonance with the description 
for the j^irl stood pondcriii}} Fen wink’s woi’ds, of this imlnrnl phenomenon winch alconer has 
the souiul of oars reached their ears. She now grand old nautical poem entitled 


lookc<l up quickly into the artist’s face. ‘Tliey 
are coming back,’ she whis])ered. 

‘ \'es,’ said Fenwick with laughter in his eyes, 
‘so you cannot go to your boat. You would be 
caught.’ 


The l:>h'qnvr(rk : 

High on the masts, with pale and livid rays, 

Amid the gloom, portentous meteors blaze. 

Some say that such startling displays are not 


‘But there is the front door,’ said the girl, uncommon at sea during thunder-storms ; but we 
moving from the window, ‘Won’t you let me are of opinion that mariners maybe years afloat 


‘No,’ said Fenwick playfully. ‘You have 
come to pay Mil I ward a visit. You cannot 
object to see him now.’ 


‘To-night? Pray, don’t detain me,’ said she w lieu seen, 


without wdtues.siiig one ; so that when seen it 
is as well to make a note thereof, in accordance 
with Caj)taiu Cuttle’s advice. Terrestrial objects 


distressfully ; ‘ grandfather would be vexed be- j 
yond measure.’ 


Bespangled with those iles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright. 


It is said tluit tlamcs played about the heads of 
Castor and Pollux during a violent storm which 
arose when the Argonauts set sail ; and inasmuch 


‘ Have no fear,’ replied Fenwick reassuringly, , l* m w a*..- 

tts Im gave her ’a hand-lamp and opened Urn have never laile.l to arouse the Buperstitious awe 
Studio door. ‘Take this light and amu.se your- mankind in remote ages ; but the cause of this 
self about the house. You will liiicl pictures lambent luminosity remained unexplainable until 
in nearly every room, on the staircase, and along modern philosophers demonstrated that it was 
the corridor overhead. Leave me to put matters merely an example, on a more extended scale, of 
right with grandfather.— Come ; won’t you trust the bnisli discharge of an electrical machine. 

, , 1 .1- 1 . ^ V . It is said that tlamcs played about the heads of 

■ Ct™ ^ r' r'r '’"‘t “r ”'■"1: ' 

Fenwick now began to pace the studio in an Argonauts set sail ; and inasmuch 

ecstasy of delight. He had found the model for “ <=“ 1 “' followed tins remarkable apparition, the 
whom he had fruitlessly sought ever since he two hei'o«‘s were looked upon as succouring diviui- 
had been Millward’s pupil He had met her ties. Whenever these tlamejs glowed upon a ship*® 
to-night : he had met the w'omau whose first sp irs at a later date, it was believed by the old^ 
look had kindled the love that he knew would time navigators that Castor and Pollui had come 
come the moment that the ideal in Mill ward's to aid the toilers of the sea. They deemed it a ' 
pictures crossed 1.18 path. He bad not only forecast for favourable weather and a quick passage 
0 Been her: he had spoken with her; he hatl . n • -ui *. .wsf* 

learned that her unmiliured love of art had flames. were visible at ti e same insfont} 

brought her to the studio. And she h^ seen omen was unpropitious if only one name 

V him, many a time, as she had confessed; and made its appearance ; and the simple sailors . 

' hi her glances he had read tomight, as he ing this solitary sign with displeasure, oialled it ;i 

> - limagined, her secret thoughts of him. He loved after Helen, that fair one whose frailty proved 
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di8»8trous to the welfare of Troy. Thepe natural 
electric lights are now spoken of indiecriiiiinately 
as St Elmo’s Fires, or Corposants. 

’ St Elmo’s Fire is not peculiar to ships at sea, 
although CamoeriB in his Lmlad has termed it 
' ^ Urn living light sacred to the mariner;’ for it 
biia often been observed upon church steeples, 
hiuuches of trees, mid even on the projecting parts 
of men and beasts. Ciesar Ima written tliat one 
night a dense cloud suddenly formed, followed hy 
hail, and on the same night tin* ])ointti of the spears 
of the fifth legion coiumenced to glow sponta- 
neously — ‘Eadem mtete legionis (juiiito cacumiiia 
sua sponte arserunt.’ Sljukes]>earc, in Julius 
Ommr^ causes Oasca address Cicero in the fol- 
lowing words : 

A common slave — you know liim well l>y sight — 

Held up Ins left hand, wliich dnl dauie, and hum 
Like twenty toiclies .louujd ; and yet las hand, 

JSTot sensible of fire, ivmained unseorched. 

Soneca aitirrned that a star settled on tlio lam-o 
of Gyllipus sailing towards Syracuse ; Jnvy 

said that the spears of some soldiers in Sicily 
seemed to be on liic ; and Piiny^ is even moiv 
explicit. lie had seen stars re^t upon tlie junnts : 
: ol spears borne by soldiers keei»ii]g iiight-Match 
upon the ramparts. ‘Corposants’ had also been 
»een at sea upon tlie extremities of the yards and 
masts of a ship. They changed positions and 
emitted a rustling souml ‘like the fluttering wings 
of birds.’ 

Coming down to more recent times, we find 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 17-lo that a 
Rommi Catholic priest marvelled that on several 
occasions, while travelling on the highest moiin- 
. tain peaks of Chili and Peru, both men and beasts 
i shone with a bright light from lieud to foot. 
Lichtenberg in 176^« observed a vivid display of 
Bt Elmo’s Fire upon the steeple summit of JSt 
Jacqv'SS at Gottingen ; and ten years later many ' 
.sacred edifices of Rouen were similarly illuminated ' 
during a violent storm. In 1822 the extrcmiiies 
of the branches of trees at Frey Yiiy gloweil with 
a faint flame of a blue tinge. In 1825 some 
mountaineers became involved in threatening 
, thuttder-clouds at an altitiule of eight thousand 
-two hundred and futcen feet. Their hair and the 
'.string of tlvdr caps stood on end like ‘the quills 
! of the fretful imrcupine,’ and a buzzing noise was 
.heArd around them. 

' ;'^he Bey. Mr Pindar, Principal of Codrington 
at Barbadoes, in 18;il saW two negroes 
I itlie best of tlieir w^y across the college 

during the height of an awful cyclone that 
|v,te?asitated tlie sugu'r plantations of the island. 
L'pl^lric flashes were passing from the bodies of 
heroes, whereat tiicy evinced extreme terror, 
year, also, several oflicers of the French 
at Algiers, were ^walking with 
la^ids in the t |>en aii* on the terrai'c of | 
during a storm. Each saw the otlier’s I 
a perpendi^uhiT position^^ and 'every ] 
to te tipped with, a 'tiny luminous j 


tnft The finger-tips also glowed w*hen their 
hands were elevated. 

Travellers have not infrequently evinced great 
concern at seeing tlieir garments lit up by St 
Elmo’s Fire. A French physician, surprised by a 
sudden storm of w'ind and rain, discovered that 
tlie stilf rim of his hat emitted a lurid light 
Until inking, but in haste, lie jumped to the con- 
clusion that his head-covering was on fire, and 
raised his hand for tlie purpose of quenching the 
flame. Straightway this iiieniber became lumin- 
ous, and the doitor knew that his startling A'isita- 
tion w'as St Elmo’s Fire. A cartload of straw’ ha& 
seemed to bo the abiding-place of myriads of 
glow-worms, aiul the drivel’s w'hip was w’ell illum- 
inated w’ith electric streamers. Like the bush 
seen by looses, it aiqiearetl to the astonished rustics 
to burn W'lth fire, but to remain imconsumed. 

The electricity (’f the atnios])here varies with 
time and phice. The late rrofessor Loomis, the 
w'eH'kuown American meteorologist, read a most 
aiuuMiig ])a])<‘r in 1857 before the Mathematical 
ami I’liy.sical Section of the Ihitish Association, 

It dealt with the electrical ])hciiumeiia oF the 
United States, and more especially treated on the 
curiou.s expeiieiiee wdiich dw’ellers in JSew York 
lioiises have in the winter-time, wdieii the rooiiiH 
are lunited by .‘«toves to such a degree that tho 
woodwork heeomes dangerously dry and all the- 
fund lure shrinks and creaks. Electricity i.-s so 
])ow'erfully present that it is only necessary to 
shullle across a floor wdiich is covered wdth a 
woollen carpet of moderate thickness in cu’der to 
convert the sliuiller’s body into an electi'ophorus' 
or eleidrical uiaciiine, so that he may not touch a 
])ieee of metal without sulfering a sharp shock of 
elei'tricity. 

Aintun, has recently I’clated the experience 
of a traveller journeying with a caravan in the 
vicinity of Teheran. The atmosphere w'a.s so 
highly electric that neither steed nor match was 
re<juired to discover a ])in or a piece of money 
dr'»j)ped upon tlui ground, iiia'-^much a^ the metal- 
lic bodies became self-1 uiniuous. Tlie glimmCT 
which aecumpniiied the di.s]ot'atiou of the fibres of 
a sheet of pajier torn ai russ slowly w'as euJliciently 
iiitenso to east a lively bright ness around the 
sjiectators, AVhiie on the march ouc: moonles& 
night, sheaves of spark-- tlew’ fiom the tails of the 
loug-suireiiiig mules evei v time that they lashed 
their flank'< with their caudal appendages. A 
curious crackling noise w’as also audible. 

Ck)l limbus, in October 141)3, during Ids second 
voyage in (piest of a new w'orld, was under the 
iiillueme *of a .storm of wind, rain, and thundciv 
wdicii, following the quaint diction of his trans- 
lator, St Elmo appeared on the lopgallaiit-mast 
wdth seven lighted tapers. Good churchman that 
he w’lis, liis thoughts naturally reverted to the 
sliriuci at home, Jlis mariners were convinced 
that this unwonted display proceeded directly 
from the saint’s bo<lv, and they forthwith com- 
menced to sing litanies and offer up thanksgivings* 
because these rude seamen held that the worst , 
port of the storm liad passed over Gicir labouring 
Caravel as soon as Bt Elmo appearkl. Magellan’s 
sailors w’ere possessed with a similar superatitiom 
Dampjer has I^t't a well-drawn word^pkture of &t. ; 
Elmo’s Fire that he observed during i storm hear , 
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Canton Eiver in 1687. * About 4 a-clock the 

thunder and the rain abated, and then we aaw 
a “ corpus sant ” at our inaintopinast head, on 
the very top of the truck of the spindle. This 
sight rejoiced our men exceedingly, tor the height 
of the storm is commonly over when the “corpus 
sant” is seen aloft ; hut when they are seen lying 
on the deck it is generally accounted a bad sign.’ 
Such a belief is without foundation ; and, more- 
over, their fond anticipations were not realised, 
for the gale Bubse(iueutly blew harder than before 
the appearance of St Elmo’s Fire. 

In 1696 a ship sailing by the Balearic Isles 
was caught in a heavy thunder-storm, when moi*e 
than thirty corposants were seen in full ]d:iy 
at one time. An especially shining sped men, 
situated on the mainmast vane, was more than 
eighteen indies in leugtli. This would seem 
to be witliih the limits of probability, for Mr 
Bucluin, in his llandij Hook of Aleteoroloijy^ (j notes 
an instance of a display at Orkney in 1837 when 
a ilamo one foot in length was seen streaming 
from an iron spike at the top of a mast. The 
ancient mariner referred to above was of a curious 
turn of mind. Tie sent a niari aloft, svho brought 
down the iron wind-vaue ; but the flame now 
shone at tlie masthead witlumt any diiuinutiou in 
intensity, until it eventually died down when the 
electricity had c<;ased its inniieiice. In January 
1749 the iiewdy-biiilt wooden .ship trading 

between Liverpool and New York, had tliree \ery 
brilliant corposants at her luastlieads, which looked 
like very large torches. 

The siiip Sonlhmi Crnss^ C.Vptain Ilowe, was in 
fifty-eiglit degrees south, seventy degrees west, 
one niglit in the moiitli of September, when the 
celestial concave was starle.ss uiid iiitens<dy black. 
The crew were awe-struck witnesses of such a 
strange sight as seldom falls to the lot of man. 
The gallant ship was plunging heavily, burying 
her bows beneath the hoi.sterous waves, caused 
by a savage storm which battled against her 
with all its fearful fury. Suddenly tlie Aurora 
Australis, or ‘Southern Lights,’ became visible. 
Ship, sea, and sky were illumined by a deep 
crimson glow, as though an awful coiillagratiou 
was not far distant. The myslerious Imuiuous 
balls of electric origin rested high aloft on the 
extremities of hei s]>:u'.s. It was a ]>aiiorama 
surpassing in its torri'de grandeur au3"thiug that 
the most vivid imagination could depict. 

In August 1881 tlie largo iron sliip Oimara, 
Captain Roy, when in fifty-eight degrees soutli, 
sixty-two degrees west, liad a heavy gale, acctuii- 
paiiied with snow-s({ nails, About two o’clock 
in the morning she was most bj-illiantly illumi- 
nated by corposants. St Elmo’s' Fires burned 
brightly at each masthead, looking for all tiie 
world like an artificial electric light of many 
candle-power, but softer and of u bluish tinge. 
All her yard-arms on the side nearer the wind, 
from the lower topsail upwards, along the lifts 
and footropes, up and down the topmast and 
topgallant rigging, together with the windward 
aide of her massive masts, were clo.sely covered 
small star-like lights. Larger lights lingered 
Oft the ends of her gatfs ; and the chains sup- 
. porting the gaffs were literally lined with lesser 
li^ltd. One of her seamen, in default of a more 
ftJ)propriate simile, asserted that the Oimarci was 
illuminated as any music hall in London, 


This remarkable display lasted for about the space 
of twenty minutes, and was the precursor of very 
bad weather. 

About twelve months ago the large iron ship 
Ckmdahar of Liverpool, under tlie command of 
Captain W. P. Hiiglics, experienced squally weather 
accompanied with rain and lightning in thirteen 
degrees north, ninety degrees ca.st. Blie had St 
Elmo’sFires on all tlirec of her mastheads, and 
they were distinctly heard to emit a loud tick 
.similar to that of a large* galvanic battery. We 
presume that the .sound was likened to that given 
out by one of those electric nuichines which are 
often to bo found at the .street corners of our large 
eiticis. 

The Cuiiard steamship Cephalonia, Captain H. 
Walker, when off Ca])e Cod, on the Atlantic 
seaboard of the [Tiiited States, had a terrific 
thunder-storm in the eaily morning of October 
7, 1888. Jiigh tiling ran down her rigging and 
about the deck like molten silver. St Elnio’i> 
Fire.s at her mastheads and yartl-arms were pre- 
teruaturally brilliant. 

We have kiiuwu some .shipmasters refer to St 
Elmo’s Fire a.*? ignis fatuus, than which no two- 
luauifestations can have a more totally distinct 
origin. The foi*mer is an eleetric display ; 
whcrea.s the latter in due to the combustion 
of a ga.s, a compound of carbon and h^^drogen,, 
derived from the decay of vegetable matter. 
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A SToRV. 

Poor Hammond managed to get a mouth’s leav^ 
at the saiiKJ time as myself. Tliat was how we 
came to join hands and arrange for the trip to 
Formosa. 1 wish 1 had worked on for a year 
longer now, with all my heart. 

Wo crossed from Amoy to Taiwan, a big town 
on the we.‘<t coast of Formosa, and made our pre- 
parations for getting well into the wikis. You 
sec, ^\e had both been in China a matter of ten 
years, and could pass niu.stei* very well with our 
knowledge of two or three dialects of the dread- 
fully ])rofuse liiuguage of the Empire. And 80 
we expected to gel along all right— I to shoot a 
variety of strange (piadrupeds and feathered crea- 
tures, and Hammond to enlarge his already very 
<-opious collection of ])hints and grasses. 

I never knew a man more enthusiastic about 
hi.s hobby than was Hammond about bis sjiecimens. 
It cost him many a groan to leave them on the 
mainland. But for tlie infinite annoyance they 
would have co.st us both, he would have carried 
them with liim to Formosa. They filled eight 
boxes as big as American travelling trunks — what 
with their layers of wool an<l thick blotting- 
paper, and the camphor-wood case.s in whjcli the 
different species reposed apart from each otber^ 
Poor old cliap ! he might have pleased himaelf in 
the matter. I wish he had, for his interest ih 
the things might have kept him from th^ craa^, 
that killed him. 

For a week we had a very agreealaje time . 
the bungalov/ of a certain Scotch missionary whofse ■ ^ 

^ 
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name will Ti>e a familiar memory to every European 
w]io has^ stayed awhile in the island. He was 
--“indeed is— a very remarkable man, and a credit 
^ the Anglo-Saxon race. If every man liad his 
due, he ought to be acknowledged as Governor- 
general of Formosa ; though I doubt he would 
refuse the dignity. This by the way. And yet 
't ought to mention him if only for tlie earnest 
warning lie gave us about the vermin and reptiles 
of the intcudor. We spent two days in journeying 
from his house to the woods in wliich we proposccl 
to camp for a fortnigbl, as happy as Adam and 
Eve betoro the Fall. 

The forest scenery was magnificent, but the 
brake of brambliis and llouoring (creepers wliicli 
matted themselves between the tree trunks ma<le 


progress very slow. We tlid not stick to the 
tracks : otherwise, of course, it would have been 
different. And we were repaul for onr labour 
by tlie strange creatures I shot, and by many a 
gra.^.s and tlower which Hammond was as elated 
over as a motlier with her fii\st child. 

Two more days passed, and we pronounced our 
holiday a success. Then Hammond sickened of 
a fever or a sun -stroke, I could not determine 
wliich. He became delirious, and I feared he 
woiilil die. I must say the native Formosans, for 
all their savage look— they W(U‘e all but naked in 
this part of the island —were very kiiul. They 
brought me various juico.s and simples, which tliey 
urged me to use upon the invalid. , But I was 
afraid to do that. I preferred to rely u]>on cold 
sponging and the quinine in our medicine chest 

On the seventh night of his illnes.s wlien lie 
was so quiet and improved in tone that I tliought 
I could leave him in charge of Wan Tan, our little 
native aide-de-camp, and get a goinl sleep myself, 
I was suddenly awoke by the boy with the words, 
‘He lias gone!’ True enough, Hammond had 
evaded his guard and run oft* into the woods in his 
‘pyjamas.’ I was dreadfully alarmed. Witliout 
loss of time, however, the boy and I sot out in 
pursuit ; and after about half an hour we caught 
him up as he was returning with bent head and 
puckered brow, but looking as free from delirium 
as man could. 

‘Why, iny dear fellow,’ 1 said, ‘what in the 
world led you to do so mad a thing?’ 

Hammond gazed at me indiifcreutly for a 
moment It was just as if he had not yet got his 
senses, fully after a bad night Then, with a 
, good deal of excitement, he bade me congratulate 
nim, 

‘Upon what?’ I asked, 

‘Do you not remember,’ he replied, ‘ho\v we 
!, two have talked about the possible exi.stencc of 
plants that move from one spot to another with 
'If tlie same freedom as we conceited bipe<ls? Well, 
solved that problem. Tlioy do exist But 
jf; can’t— 1 really can’t— make out satisfactorily 
they do it by the exercise of volition, or 
<;S,jiyhetlier they are, transported in spite of tliein- 
It’s not a bit of use troubling the 
jS;%itbh Association on the subject until we have 
“le4_that— is it'^’ 

was half disposed to laugh at him when he 
tills, But the mysterious and quite unusual 
t uf e^nestnesft in his expression while lie vas 
pot only deterred w,.Ji}ut jeven again 
:oel uneasy about him. 



‘ Yon are not serious, Hammond V I said. ‘ And 
besides, old fellow, it ’s very wrong of yon to run 
away in this fashion. Not to speak of the fright 
von gave mo, you’ll catch a chill, and we shall 
liavc that fever business all over again.’ 

‘ Fever business 1 What do you mean V 

‘Why, yon know you have been ill, and you’re 
not well yet; and so come right along to bed 
again.’ 

He said nothing to this, but allowed the boy 
and me to take care of him. I must say he looked 
a strange object wrapped up in the blue blanket 
which 1 had seized for the purpose when we went 
after him, and especially when the mooi} shone 
upon him throngfi the teak-trees of the forest. 
The scurrying among the branches overhead 
seemed to imply that the monkeys also found 
him a .spectacle too strong for tlieii’ nerves, 

lie was better in the afternoon, and talked of 
the stM vice and other matters in a perfectly rational 
manne)'. It seems lie had written to Pekin, 
begging t<) be removed from Amoy ; and be dis- 
cu.^sed tlie chances of a favourable reply to his 
letter rationally enough, though with a disregard 
for the beieavement that J in that case should 
suffer which pn/zled me. For he was naturally 
the most nnsellihli tif men ; and lie had over and 
over again said he would never leave Amoy with- 
out me, and that he would never be left in it if 
1 wa.s appointed A’ico-consiil elsewhei’e. 

Towards siin.-^et he became excited. I did not 
like the metallic glitter in his eye. It recalled to 
me in an ugly manner a ceitaiii visit I had paid 
to a Ohiiiesc madhouse a little time previously. 
He wa.s irritable, moreover, and uould not let me 
toncli his ]mlho. When I wanted him to come 
into the hut for the night, he objeeted. 

‘No, Randolph,’ he said, ‘not till the moon 
there also goes to bed in the antipodes. I par- 
ticularly mean to be awake to-nigbt.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked. 

‘Because I am as sure att I stand here that I 
.saw one last night, and it was when the moon 
was high. T reckon it went at about the rate 
of a yai’d a mimiK'. 1 mean to sonne it ; and 
1 shouhl very much like to ])liotognipli it before 
nabbing it. 

‘What are you talking about, old chap?’ I 
asked again, with the dismal feaj' at rny heart 
that tlie fever or sun -stroke had affected Ills 
brain. 

*TiiL creeping plant, Randolph. It was, ae 
well a.s I could guess at it, nine feet long, with 
llowers all the way along it — the calyx a bright 
blue. 1 never .saw anything so odd since I was 
born. Do yon know, I almost lost my senses in 
a sort of excitement over it ; and I suppose it 
got away in the meantime, for when I tried to 
find it again, T couldn’t I’ 

I could only stare at him in bewUderment. 
He was certainly not joking ; and yet the idea 
of a plant of this description was to my un- 
observant intelligence perfectly riclicnlous. 

But poor Hammond <Ud not like my incredn^ 
Ions look. ‘You don’t believe me, 1 see,!’ he 
exclaimed pettishly. ‘That’.s ever the way with 
you practical fellows. I am thankful I’m not 
practical. Anyhow, too, I mean to get it this 
night, alive or dead — that’s a clear thing.’ 

‘No, no please, don’t think of it* I ento^tied* 
‘ Wait till yon ’re a bit stronger, and then if you 
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like, we ’ll do nothing else but hunt this crawling 
beanstalk, or whatever it is.* 

* I urn as strong as ever I was, if I may judge 
by my feelings, and so you may as well make 
up your mind to my going. Kemember, Ran- 
dolph, that I*m your senior in the service, and 
I won’t put up with dictation from you or any 
other man of your time of life.’ 

I could only shrug my shoulders, and suggest 
to him as casually as possible that of course I 
had no rijght to interfere with lus movemonts, 
but that for his own sake he ought not to go 
off in ‘pyjamas’ again, as he did before. 

‘Yes, that was indiscreet,’ the dear old fellow 
observed with a smile. 

We humoured him for the rest of the evening, 
and at length he fell asleep in liis baml>oo couch- 
chair, and we coveied him lightly and arranged 
the mosquito curtains to protect him as much 
as possible. 

Rut I had 110 intention of going to bed. Soim;- 
how or other, I fancied he wouhl wake and sbut 
off into the woods, just as he had done before. 
At the back of my mind I confess, too, there was 
a' thin phantom of curiosity about tlie shape 
nine feet long, with flowers upon it, which had 
fitted so well with Hammond’s ideal of a creeping 
plant. 

Accordingly, I lit my pi])e and read the North 
China Hcraid until I began to feel drowsy. The 
paper liad dnqDped from my bands, and 1 was 
pondering weakly about the likelihood of some 
good-natured senior in the service resolving to 
retire or to die foi* the good of his juniors, when 
I heard a rustling. ^ly eyes opened sharply. 
Yes; it was as, with electrical promptitude, I liad 
surmised : nammoud was bolt upright, staring 
at tile moonshine outride, and pushing the cur- 
tains away from him. I did not move, but 
watched him between iny balf-clo.sed eyelids. 

Cousciousiicss s(*enie(l to come upon liim all 
in a moment. Ho bounded from the chair and 
made for the door. Then, with a look 1 shall 
never forget, lie turned back and snatched up 
the .‘»aine blue blanket I had wrapped him in 
before. He Hung it over bis sliuulders and sped 
into the open. 1 followed him. And 1 had to 
be bri.sk, or else 1 should soon have lo.st sight 
of him ; for the dark limbs of the trees were 
thick enough to hide him for a quarter of a 
minute at a time. It was a strange chase, this 
ill the muriuurou.s night, with ever and anon 
the startled cry from a parrot or a monkey 
resounding in the air. A barred tailed plieasant 
shot over my head with a whir that would have 
made a man unused to such noises wonder what 
was happening. Bats, too, went to and fro in the 
moonligfit, now and then eclipsing the planet 
completely. 

I don’t know how long I followed tlie poor 
fellow ; T know only that 1 was much torn by 
the thorns on the rose-bushes which impeded 
niy movements. How sweet was thi‘ perfume of 
these blossoms in the cool, liiunid night-air, I 
can recall at this moment distinctly. 

It was almost by accident tliat 1 at length 
Came upon Hammond. He was stooping and 
peering here and there about a small spot of 
common j5ras3 with holes in the ground and a 
thicket of bramble and clematis at one side. I 
did not notice it at first ; but there was a woof 
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of passion-flowers hanging from one of the boughs 
of a tree juA over him. One of the flowers was 
a superb specimen with a dazzling corolla. 

Standing in the shade, I watched him. He 
began to poke among the brumbies witli a bit 
of stick. Then there was a movement, and with 
an exclamation of ‘ Did 1 not say so !’ Hammond 
ste])]>cd tenderly aside while — a great snake (Tept 
forth with an angry hiss and a poise of its head. 
I liad time to see that its body from the shoulder 
was beautifully inarkefl much as Hammond had 
described his plant ; but time for no more. The 
poor fellow had bent down and made a .snatch 
at the reptile ; at the same instant the snake 
I had darted at liiin and bitten liim over the eye. 
And when 1 had rushed to the place, the vsnake 
had gone, and Haumuaid was liolding both hands 
to his face and looking about him witli an awfully 
dazed expression. The shock had brought him 
wholly to his right mind ! 

On our way Imck, he commented on liis folly 
as if it had l)(‘(m tlie action of some one else. 
But the pain of the venom in him had already 
begun to tell. Between us we bad done what 
we could as ])rccautionai'y mcasuj'es, though this 
was little enough. 

He was jiiepared for wliat followed —so much 
prepai'ed that he made me write liis will for him 
the moment we re-entered the Imt. I did it on 
a piece of coiiimou tissue-paper, the only available 
material. The swelling all the time was getting 
worse and worse ; nor was his agony in the least 
abated by the fat and oil which Wan Tan rubbed 
upon it. 

The poor fellow^ died at eleven o’clock, after 
Rufleriiig fearfully. Almost Ids lust wortls were 
these, with an attempt at a smile that nearly set 
mo crying : ‘ What an ass I was, to be sure, old 
fellow !’ 

Before I left tlie place, and wlien ^ve had buried 
1dm, 1 made niy way again to the spot where he 
had met his doom, and pulled down the spray of 
passion-flower wldcli had drooped over him when 
he was bitten. This flower, dried, and under 
gla.s.% is one* of various articles that serve as 
mementoes of incidents in my career- incidents^ 
I am glad to say, not aUvays so tragical as this, 

THE WESTMORLAND STATESMEN. 
Wkstmorlant), though one of the smallest, is 
one of tlie most interesting counties in Enghuid, 
It is celebrated not only for its moimt^iins and 
lakes, w'bieli attract tens of thousands of visitors 
every season from the Continent and America, as 
wadi as from Sontliern England and Scotland, 
but also for its antiquarian relics, such as Artlmr’s 
Round Table, and the Druidical Circle at M<iy- 
brougli ; its grand feudal fortresses of Brougham 
Castle, Brough, Peiidragon, and Egremonb the 
stronghold.s of tin*, great old families who ruled 
the north with almost regal authority ; its pic- 
turesque Halls ; the scenes immortalised by the* 
finest pcKuns of Wordsworth ; and, not least, its 
StaUssmen, or hereditiiiry proprietors of land 
which they farnj themselves. 

The yeomen of Westmorland and the adjoining 
county of Cumberland receive the designation, 
of Statesmen to distinguish them from the 
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antry wbo rent the land wiiich, they cultivate. 
They oceupy a position in society imniediately 
below that of the S<xuires. Tludr estates vary 
in sixe at from eighty to two hundred and 
fifty acres, and they have also extensive common 
rights, which add largely to the value of their 
property. In the olden times— indeed, down 
/to the union of the hingdoms, the defence of the 
Borders against tlie Scottish moss-troopers, who, 
;as Camden says, ‘had no nuiasun^ of law hut 
the length of tlwdr sword.s/ mainly de])ended 
upon the Stiitesinen. For this ])ui'p()se, they 
had to he armed, horsed, au<l ready to figlit. In 
the renhil attached to a decree in the ('oiii't of 
Chanceiy, it is stated tlial the Statesmen had 
time out of mind ‘ held their S(*veral tenemenls 
by serving upon tlie Ijorders of England, o\'('r 
against Scotland, at. theii- own proper costs and 
charges, within the said West ManduV In 
order that they might h(‘ ready U) perTojan tliis 
service, each of tlaMu was required to keep ‘such 
a ruxgge as is ahh; at anye tyiue to heare a manne 
twentie miles w'iMiin Scotland and haeke agaiuc 
without a baite.’ Tliey w^re to Ik* provided 
with ‘a jacke, steale-cap, sword, bo\ve, or sjieare ;* 
and were to he ready ‘to serve the Lord Ward(*n 
or their officers u])on sixe hourt‘S >vai*ning, in 
any place Avhere they shall he ajipointed to H(‘rve ’ 
They were also required to a])])oint a watch ov( r 
their. farms hy day and by night. 

The Scottish freebooters, iiowever, wert* not 
the only assailants against wdiom tlu* Stat(‘siiien 
had to defend their property. Slioi-tly after tlu* 
union of the Crowns, King Jain("<, with his 
characjLeristic nnscrupulousuess and grimed, set ii]> 
a claim to the lands of il»e Statesmen on the ]dea 
that they were merely the tenanis of the tVown. 
They met, h(»wever, to the numlier of two thou- 
sand .at Ratten Jlccith, hetwc(ni Kendal and 
Stavely, wdiere they formally res()l\'‘ed that, ‘they 
liad won their lands hy the sword, and wvre able 
hold them hy the same.’ The nioiiar< h, on 
hearing of this meeting, made no further claim 
. tt> the lauds of the Statesmen. 

! As might have heen ex])e(‘ted from tiie con- 
dition of tlie country wdiile England and Scol- 

i land were separate kingdoms, the houses (»f the 
„;.,^tatomen were construtt^d ftir defence as v:ell 

for residence. They wer<* protected hy strong 
.:doors and gates, and had small windows crossed 
bars of iron, Adam Pringle., in his ‘Ceneral 
of tlic Agriculture of the County of West- 
published in 17J)4, says; ‘The ]n-jncipal 
'fll'actiire is a Imrii, whidi, while it has a stable 
cowhouee on the ground- 11 oor, is frequently 
enough to contaih the wdiolc produce of tlie 
These seen titles against asstiilants liave 

ii di«ipf‘n{W‘.d with, and the subse- 
dwelling-houses of the Shitesmen usually 

of four rponns on llie ground-fio(»r, and 
, tlMa second The ‘front door ”.as 

with a low porch, fT’otu which a passage, 

‘ four feet brofid, led to . the back dour un 

of tbe building*^ ^Besi^e ,it stood 


the ‘ doundiouse,’ which was open to the rafters. 
Here the baking, brewing, washing, and other 
domestic work Avere ])erfunncd. The dwelling- 
house, properly so lialled, was lighted hy two 
small windows in front and one behind, and was 
the common apartment of the family at meals 
and in the cv(;Tiing.s. On the ground-floor there 
was also a jiantiy, and a chamher called the 
Parlour, in which tlie master and mistress slept 
The children and servants sh*pt in the loft, which 
was unceiled. The fire was lighted on a hearth 
slightly raised from the ground, as was tlie custom 
iu Scottish farmhouses Of the same class. The 
hnildings, Avdiicii wore of stone, Avere covered Avith 
lhateh of heath or straAv, and, in the AvesU'rn 
mountains, Avitli a sort of heavy hliie slate. With 
the exce])tion of a foAv modern conAainiences, 
no change has taken ]>lace in the houses of 
tin* Statesimm hu’ at least, a century. 

The furniture wais solid and substantink The 
chairs Avere of li(‘avy oak, Avith high anus, and 
carved oil the hack, hut nairow, iqu'ight, and 
iincom fort able. Thi*o(*-footcd stools Averc, hoAV- 
e\a*r, the most common niova])le seats. Tlie hed- 
stcails, too, wore of oak, Avith carva-d testei’s of the 
same wood, 'riiere were large ])rt‘s.scs or ‘aumries,’ 
in which llu' food was ke]>t ; and strong clumsy 
cli(*ht.N tin* fronts of Avlncli AV(*r(‘ ornamcntcfl witli 
carA'ecl bord(*rs, foi* the custody of tlie family 
chithing. The geaieral sitting-room of the family, 
which was knoAAui as ‘The Hcmse,’ contained a 
hmg oaken table, Avitli a hencli on each side of 
it, wliere the wliole family, master, childiTii, and 
seiTunts ]>artook of tlnur common meal, as AA^as 
customary in Scotland a century ago. ‘(Suuo in,’ 
said a tenant to his landlord om* day. The land- 
lord Avciit in amongst the family, the stuvants, 
and the. lahourt‘rs, Avho were about to ‘set to,’ 
Near tin* end of the talde was a kirge Jiot-pot 
eontaining beef or mutton cut into })i(xes, and 
put into a large didi, along Avith iiotatoes, onions, 
pe])per, and salt. I'he farim*r, after helping him- 
self, llirii.-^l the disli towards the lanolord and 
s;ud : ‘ Noo ye man ]iel]> \erse.l, and hawk in! 
There’s jdenty meal at bottom, hut it’s rayther 
liet ” The {Statesman's lioiisehold subsisted en- 
tirely on tin* i»r(nluce of liis farm. Porridge and 
milk, oat cakis, cheese, and potato-])ot, fonned 
the sta])le of their food, vaiaed in winter hy sfilt 
beef, or mutton and hac(ni. Wheateii bread 
Avas used only on sjiecial occasions. Ea<di family 
l)reAved it^ >.wn ale from a species of barley called 
‘bigg.’ ‘'Flje clothing oi the men,’ says an old 
cotinty historian, ‘aa^im of the native fleece of 
the county, homespun, and AVOA^cn hy the village ' 
AA'eavm* ; the wool of a hlack sheep, slightly 
mixed with blue and red, Avas the favourite 
colour of this cloth, Avhicli Avas thu'.k and heaA^y, 
and of AvJjich tlie coat and waistcoat were made ; 
the lireeclies, if not of the. same, Avere of leather, 
generally of Imckskin. 'Hie women’s apparel 
Avas of the finer sort of the native Avool, woven 
into a kind of serge, dyed of a russet, blue, or 
other colour, and, like the man’s, made up by 
the tailor at the Avearer’s oavu fire.side. Cl0|^ , 
or wooden-st)led shoes still continue iu common 
use, and are well adapted to a mountainous 
and rainy country.’ Tht linen worn by tb®; 
family — shirts, shifts, sheets^ and towels— was 
made of the fla.x ^'own On almost evei^y ferim 
in the county* The close resemblance of iliift 
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state of domestic affairs to tliat whicli existed 
amoiig the farmers and minor gentry of Scotland 
a century ago is very striking and instructive, 

, Tlie intrusion of manufactured goods into tliesc 
districts has produced a certain amount of chfingo 
in the apparel and living of the SUitesmen, hut 
mucli less than might have been aiitici]>ated. This* 
change is most apparent in the lowt‘r and im)re 
cultivated districts, wliere the inliahitanls coim* 
more immediately into contact witli the ou 1 .t‘r 
world. At the same time, they are ]“(‘gar(h'(l 
as of a sturdier character, with mure nujilier- 
wit and hackhoue than their more Kecliuh*d 
brethren. Tlie. Statesmen of the inountain dis- 
tricts are still a very 2 )rinntive class of peoj)ie. 
Their cliief occu])ati<>n is tending their large 
ffocks of slieei), wliiclt are never taken into llie 
farmyard. TJieir land is seldom entailed, bnl 
it is a ]joint of family liononr tluit it should 
descend fi-om father to son. lienee, mil, a 1 \‘Av 
estates liave been lield by the same families for 
four (‘.eiituries, and in several instances, men 
are now in possession of the v<‘ry faims wlni'b 
tlieir ancestors cultivated eight hundred years 
ago. It lias been said of them by one wlio 
knows them well that ‘tla^y know nothing of 
the rate of discount, or the price of gold. Tlnw 
liave enough of this world’s gear to servii tlieiv 
purpose. They arc umurrupled hy niodej-n | 
luxury. They ai’c content and happy to enjoy 
tlie golden mean of Agur. 'I'hey pass a sinijde 
and inoireiisive hh‘ amongst the lonely hills tliat 
siiiTound them. TIu‘ir hospikibty to stranger^ 
is opeii-liamh'd and liheivil. “Uo,’^ said one of 
these Statesmen to a tourist whom he liad (‘ntei‘- 
taimnl for several days -“go to the vale on the 
otlier side of yon mtaiiitaiu; you will find a lionse 
belonging to a Statesman ; enter it, and say you 
came from me. J know him not; but be will 
receive yon kiiullv, for our sheep mingle upon 
tlie mountains.” ’ 

These men have no inclination to change, 
either in their life and customs, ta* in llieir slieep- 
farming. An old farmer wJio \y.\s asked wliy 
lie' did iioj, take any sti*ps to improve the very 
bad breed of slievp on liis estate, answered : 
‘They were such as Providence had j)ut on the 
land, and it was not for the likt-s of him to 
change them,’ Witli regard to the Statesmen of 
both districts, i) can be said Avitb trutb, tliat 
they are not only satisfied with tlieii* social l>osi- 
tioii, but proud it; and tliougli not rich in 
money or land, tliey are rich in cliaracter and 
healtlifnl content imait. They are still as they 
have always lietm, a sturdy, outsjioken, inde- 
pendent race. The late Sir\3ames (irabam, the 
AVell-known statesman, justly said of the caval- 
cade of monnb'd Statesnum who accompanied Mr 
]31amire into Carlisle on Ids ajipointmeut as Higli 
Sheriff, that they were ‘a Uxly of men who 
could not be matched in any otlier jiart of the. 
kingdom— that tliey were tin*, finest ami puix*st 
Specimens of a set of men who in all periods of 
its history had been the strength and pride of 
their' country.’ It is a singular fact, mentioned 
by Brayley, that the courtesy titles in use among 
Statesmen differ widely from those employed in 
ordinary society. The mistress of tlie house is 
termed a Dame ; the eldest sou of a Statesman 
is the Laird, or Lord, or, where there is no son, 
Uife eldest daughter enjoys the title of Lady. 


Thus, while the Statesman himself was at thf 
plough, the Laird was driving the cattle to 
market, or attending it with vegetables, and the 
Lady was w(n*king at the churn. 

In respect to education, however, a change has 
tiiken place for the better among the Statesmen. 
In the olden time, there wwe three excellent 
grammar-schools iii Westmorland, winch sent to 
Oxford and Cambridge a number of learned 
divines, consi>icuous among u liom was the great 
Biblical scholar, John ]\Iill ; but with these 
seminaries the Stat(*snien liad, of course, nothing 
to do. Th(‘ local schools in which the children 
of the agricultural po])n]ation were * educated 
w(‘ro of the most unsatisfactory kind. Any man 
who was physically disabled from earning his 
bread by manual labour, or too indolent to do 
so, was thought <]uite fit to be a teacher. Not 
a few of them were intemperate, in their habits. 

A clergyman who had ex]>erience,d the lifeless 
leaching in one of llicst* schools at Bolton-Gate, 
cnfoircd by caning and wlii])ping, says: ‘Dull 
tradition and immobility are very conservative 
in isolati'd conntry-jdaces like Bolton. The 
curriculum consisted of the tlirce Zi’s, with spell- 
ing. 1 luive, no recollection of learning anything 
like grammar or ])arsing. One. other thing, how- i 
ever, was carefully taught -the Church 
chism. In Lent, eveuy y(‘ar, we spent much lime 
in eommitting it to memory, and on the afternoon 
of Ka.sler Sun(la\ we W(‘re publicly examined in ; 
it. by the clergyman in llu*, church, in ju’osence of 
the largest (*ongi‘egation that assembled on any 
clay of tlu‘ year ; for th(‘, jianuits were there, 
wishing to bear their children acijuit themselves 

W(dl.’ 

Now, how('ver, thoroughly educated and well- , 
trained teaeliers are to be. found among the 
■'hills as well as in the dales of Westmonand 5 
and tlie infimuice whi(*h they are exercising on‘ 
the nianmu’s and customs of the rising generation, ; 
as well as in gi\dng efficient instruction in tlie 
edementarv bi’anches of education, is liiglily satis- r 
factory. In no county in England is so small 
a number proportionately unable to write. The 
gratifying re.snlt is that wliile the eldest son 
becomes a Statesman like bis father befoi'e him, 
the younger members of the family are fitt^ 
for the duties of busiiu^ss life, and not uiifre- 
(luently I’ise to eminence, as clergymen or ;ner- ^ 
cliants and manufacturers. Professor Sedgwick, 
the eminmit geologist, was the son of a Statesman, 
and prided liimsidf on that distinction more 
than on btdng a Cambridge Don ; and so ti\[as 
(jleorge. Mooiv, the successful merchant and cele- 
brated pliilantlir(»pist. 

At the b(*ginning of the present century, about 
two-tbirds of the land in the shiiv. was held by 
what is called ‘customary tenure’ in properties „ 
which at that time were umrth from fifteen to : 
thirty 2 »>unds of yearly rent, and had been in , 
tlie possesvsioii of the same families for centuries. ; 
louring the course of the last fifty years ^ the ’ 
number of tbesi* small proprieh-irs has consider- 
ably diminislied, but the ^'alue of their farmed 
has greatly increased. Much regret has been ' 
justly expressed that these small holdings have 
been ]>assing out of the old families, and been 
absorbed in large estates more rapidly, than'; 
formerly. As Dr Lonsdale has said: ^3il5my ; 
canny house” whose yeomen had for 
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tteit ^ule, to tlieir Bonii and grandsons 
, J fcW ti^ditiom df tiiexr home, no longer shelters the 
Weel-hent folk of other days.” ‘ But hi not a 
few instances the sons of Statesmen, who have 
.i beeix successful in business, have returned to 
''ipend their closing years in their native dales, 
ijSiO that the number of small properties in tlie 
j 'ddttnty has not been materially aiminished. 


to 1320, which is very nearly as 15 to 13. So that, 
for ordinary purposes, knots may be converted 
into miles by taking thirteen knots as equal to 
fifteen miles, and vice versd. 


RUMMER THOUGHT. 


j A IO<OT OR NATTICAL MILK. 

: How much is a Knot? This question is asked, 

■ : we believe, in every sen-jiiussage by some passenger 

or other, and never meets with a clear reply. 
Sailoi's themselves do not describe it distinctly, 

' and books of reference ditfer as to its dimensions. 

We purpose to answer the question lierc. 

,! A knot is one-sixtieth of a mean degree of the 
earth’s meridian. Tins definition requires ex- 
jidanation, and also numerical computation. The 
earth’s meridian is commonly described as any 
circle whose centre is the centre of the earth, 

' and whose circumference ])as 80 s tli rough the Poles. 

; This is not oxa^d, because the meriilian is not a 
true circle. Evidentl}^ it would be a time circle 
if the earth were a true sphere ; but the earth i.y 
not a true sphere -it is a sfibcroid, its diamete]' 
measured on tlie axis being leas than its diameter 
at the equator. Hence tlie circumference of a 
; section of the earth by a plane passing througli 
its centre and the Poles, which ('ircuml'eiencc is 
a meridian, is not a true circle, hut an omiI. 
Bearing this in mind, it will be easy to under- 
stand the meaning of a mean degree of the earth’s 
mei^dian. 

If 'three hundred and sixty separate degree.^ be 
set off front the centre of a perfect circle, it is 

■ evident that the circular measure of each degiee 
, meaeux^d on the circumference of the circle will 

' 1 be tblB same. But if they be set-olf from the 
' C^tre of an oval, the measuremenla mi the cir- 
f cumferenoe of the oval will not all be the same. 

, ' That this is tVie >case any one may demonstrate 
! ':for luimelf by drawing an oval aiul its minor 
I ; Weifi, and then, from the centre of the oval, with 
i iifadiut equal to its semi-minor axis, inscribing a 
* 5 circle in the oval. If, now, degrees, or rather, for 
Convenience, equimultiples of a degree, bo set-otF 
the common centre, the geometry of the 
f igure will show at once the variation in the 
i 'jclrcular measurements on the circumferenec of 
! '*;;||e'Oval 

y mean degree of the eartli’^ meridian is 

avejfhge length of fche.se three liundred and 
ux^qual measurements, and it is obtained 
^ the lengtii of the meridian by three 

ii'|^|idred and sixty. Astronomers have measured 
i'Mi eiirth’s meridian and found it to be 131,2ofi,287 
feet. Dividing this by tlirec hundred 
i^i^.iwxty,wc get 3G 4, 609*1 3 feet as the length of 
of the meridian. One-sixtieth of 
is a knot; and thus, by division, a 
fe found to be 6076*818 feet, or 202o’() yards, 
jAlle 266^ yarii 

"|8 hsow be couVentot to nofice that a knot ( 
feet, *and a mile being 6280 feet^ 
SftWion of a knot to a mile is very nearly i ] 
528ft' or^ .dividing bX 1519 is j 


Dazzling the landscape lies ; 

Dine, f?old, and green — 

Even to tear-stained eyes 
Beauteous, I w'cen. 

Blue sky, wide-spreading trees, 

Green, still, and tall ; 

Sunsliine in golden ease 
Rian ting o’er all. 

Happy hearts wauderiug, 

Sun On tliein too ; 

Streamlets meandering 
Fair meadows tlirougli. 

Presently sinks tlie sun 
Crimson to rest ; 

After Ins \M>rk is done, 

Seeks he the west. 

IlomewaiJ the lia)»p,\ hearts 
Stioll o’er the lea ; 

Silent the stream liejiarts, 

P>ound for the wca. 

Hushed stand the lordb trees, 

Rentlncds strong ; 

WliiBpers the evtmliig hiceze 
Gentl} along 

Gray -tin ted shadows creep 
Over the sky ; 

Deep in a ilrtamlcss sleep 
Soon all tilings lie. 

! 

j SoiTOM seems lost in rest, 

I Care in repose - 

I Wnipt in obhvimi blest 

Kai’fch and her woi*.s. 

Only I Unger still. 

Loth to depart 

From these caim scenes that kill 
Pain at my ijcart ! 

Ethkl Ireland. 
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A SUMMER DAY IN THE ISLE OF 
AVALON. 

Thk Isle of Avalon, like the Isle of Ely and many 
another j^eouraphical misnomer, is endeared to the 
lovers of the picturesque not a little by the 
charming inconsistency of its not being an island 
in sober fact at all, but a peninsula formed by 
the tiny river Brno, in conjunction with a still 
smaller rivulet which is nameless. It is truly a 
region of enchantment ami mystery, for on this 
historic soil stand the crumbling walls of (llas- 
tonhury Abbey, the noblest ruin in all England. 
Tlie history of Chifetonbuiy is a curious instance 
of the survival of legi'udary lore interwoven 
with long-established traditions, and with the 
recorded facts of a most eventful and romantic 
chronicle. 

The story of the renowned abbey reaches back 
to the very earl\ days of the Christian era, when 
a wattled church stood upon the site, and when 
Joseph of Arimathea (according to the legend) 
visited the isle and struck his staff into the ground 
near Glastonbury. This saintly staff— most ancient 
of crosiers— took root, and grew into the Holy 
Tliorn, which bloomed miracnlonsly every Old 
Christmas-eve for many bnndred years ufter- 
wanls. The fact remains, in local archives, that 
a very ancient tree of the medlar genus was cut 
down in the yard of the abbey church at the 
time of the suppression, and .slips of it were 
planted in the neighbourhood of Glastonbury ; 
and the trees grown therefrom continue to put 
forth bloom in early winter -whenever the cir- 
cumstances of the season are favourable. A mild 
winter is almost invariable in this most interest- 
ing district, for it is to be noted that the climate 
of Somerset is the most equable in the kingdom, 
as the county is otiib of the fairest. • 

It is a beautiful story, this early legend, and it 
lends additional grace and charm to the singular 
topography of the Isle of Avalon. Pity it is that 
ever a doubt should arise as to fact or fiction 
in the matter — to dissipate the glamour of the 
monkish tale rather than to think it ‘ An old and 


moving story, that suited well that ruin wild and 
hoary.' 

The ecclesiastical trail itioii of the abbey is 
older than the history of the town, Glastonbury 
market- town being of Saxon origin. It was the 
‘ Ghestingahiirh,’ or Ghestings' borough of tlie 
West Saxons. Tlie Isle of Avalon itself, a central 
spot in an eminently fruit-producing county, may 
pos.«ibly bo named from the Britislj ‘Avilln,' sig- 
nifying apples. But whatever story of saint or 
sinner may linger around the sacred precincts of 
Glastonbury, the most striking of all is the tradi- 
tion, apocryphal or not, of the burial of the great 
early British monarclj, King Arthur : Arthur of 
Lyonnes.se, the great Pendragon of splendid fame, 
and of many an old-world romantic tale. It has 
been told that Ins body was borne hither after the 
great battle ‘among the mountains by the winter 
sea,’ ami reverently laid in eaith by his faithful 
Round-Table Kniglits. 

In later times, it is stated, the stone coffin was 
exhumed by the direction of Henry II., who, 
according to a (plaint description in an old book, 
caused a deep excavation to be made, laying bare 
a tombstone with a large plate of lead fixed 
upon it, which showed the following inscription : 
*H1C JACET SErVLTVS TNCLITVS REX ARTVRIVS IN 

iNbVLA AVATiONiA.’ Nine feet below this stone 
was discovered a coffin made from a hollowed 
oak-tree containing human hones, which on being 
examined — so runs the story — were identified as 
those of the Christian king. What more fitting 
resting-place could have been found in all the 
land for tlie mortid remains of British Arthur ! 

The magnificent abbey which was subsequently 
built upon the hallowed ground had already, at 
the time of Henry II. and Thomas ti Becket, 
attained great repute. It seems to have increased 
century after century in influence and power, 
the community of Dominican Friars becoming the 
wealthiest monastic institution in the kingdom, 
the head of the liouse being specially styled Lord 
Abbot, with a seat in parliament, second in rank 
only to the Abbot of Westminster. The abbot’s , 
rule in Avalon was >vell nigh supreme, spiritual 
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and temporal ; and no one might enter the isle 
except by his special pernnssion. 

This immense acquisition of wealth and power 
conduced at last, as with so many otlicrs, to an 
ultimate downfall at the Reformation, uhen Abbot 
Richard Withing stoutly refused to acknowledge 
the king’s supremacy or to surrender the abbey 
and some X331 1, 7s, 4d. per annum. 

Tliis courageous abbot, so worthy of a bettor 
fate, was tne<l for bis high ofTence before King 
Henry’s commissioners at Wells, and condemned 
with two of his monks to be l»ariged — a ruthless 
sentence. At tliis sa<l and significant audit it was 
shown that these unhappy churchmen had con- 
cealed a vast amount of abbey treasure ; and when 
that terrible day of reckoning came, bad utterly 
declined to account for it. This triple execution 
took place on tlie summit of an adjacent hill — the 
Torr— in the presence of n c.oncoursc of sorrowing 
people, sadly bewildered, no doubt, at the turn of 
events. Upon this Iiill stand the ruins of an 
ancient church, and sculptured on the front of 
its lofty tower is a singular repre-sentation of the 
Archangel Michael weighing in a pair of seales a 
copy of the Holy Scriptures against the Evil One, 
aiuf showing Satan to be greatly wanting when 
tJius tried in the balance. Fitmi thi< historic 
Torr is to be viewed one of the finest landscapes 
in England. 

At the period of the lleforniution the beautiful 
abbey, in addition to the disruption of all elsf*, was 
unroofed and otherwise dismantled, remaining in 
picturesque decay a memorial of inisdircctefl or 
over-carried zeal. The gi'and ]>ro}>o3-tions^ and 
beauty of the Gothic stonework are t.till in 
evidence in the ruins ; but the greater part 
baa gone for vulgar building pui jioses, much 
of it actually being used to form a roiulway some 
two miles across a morass to Wed Is— a sacred way, 
tmly. 

To Wells Cathedral wont the old abbey <'locdc, 
which was one of the wuftders of Ulastonbury 
and of Europe, in a transept of the cathedral 
it ia still to be seen in goml working order. This 
vei'y curious piecii of antiquity is placed some 
thirty feet liigli in the interior of one of the lofty 
aide^isles ; and close at hand in an alcove sits a 
painted effigy of a maiiikin with its feet daiiglimg 
over a silvery-tongiied bell uj)on which the mani 
kin’s heels ring out the chimes. As the momeut 
for striking the hour approaches, a premonitory 
clicking is audible from within the clock, and 
presently a remarkable spectiwle is behedd. From 
behind the old dial emerges a procession of aiined 
knightly figures on horseback, moving two and 
two in stately military fashion upon a semi- 
circular platform ; and as the foremost pair 
arrive at a certain point in their raaich, the 
mitside knight raises )iis lance, and with trenchant 
blow strikes his ccmirade down to the saddle-bow, 
Ilistantly, within the clock a bell is struck and 
pm i« sounded Thereupon, the stricken horse- 
quickly rears his crest uloft^ and tlie proccs- 
, passes behind the dial. This process is 
itpeated until the required number of strokes 
been given and the time of clay is told, 
he impression left oil the mind of the spectator 
this performance, perhaps unexpectedly, 
s isi Me of astonishment, and of admiration of the 
i mechanical contrivance, tlie work pro- 


bably of some devoted artist of the fifteenth 
century. Certainly a wonderful clock ; telling 
its talc of lleeting time in the dreamy calm or* 
the cathedral aisle, amidst the wofiil monitions 
of brief mortal life laid all around in graven brass 
or sculptured marble. 

The silent streets of Glastonbury, with two or 
three fine old inns— one of them an ancient 
hospitiiim~~CL medieval cross, and here ami there 
a dim relic of domestic masonry, suggestive of 
the architecture of the abbey hard by, are of old- 
world inferest. It is a picture of still-life there, 
seeming more still than the hush of minster cities, 
because more melancholy ; and not even the near 
approach of the railway can etTect much change 
or rouse the old place ([uite to the ordinary 
standard of life, even where most secluded, of 
the nineleeiiLli ccntiiry. The noble ruins every- 
where visible in the little tr)wn f(»rbid the thought, 
(dad in a robe of kindly ivy, they appeal to the 
imagination like nn endless sermon — in stone. 
Ivy-clad, but not comealed ! Reauteoiis still ! 

Some httle distance from the abbey is the 
AblH)t’rt Kitchen, a stone-built ediiice, remaining 
much as when the bustling cooks liad left 
it, and reform had quenched their fires. An 
enormous smoke-f-tained cone it is, and a striking 
ohject ciiougli ill tlie lillage landscape. One 
thinks, in walking round its ample space, of 
the merry times that luivo been there— of the 
hospitality to rich and poor of which it is the 
token. Time was not out of joint then ; and 
the world’s woik had scarcely begun. Jt is 
saddening, withal, to view this gn)tes(jue temple 
of the culinary art rearing its solitary sombre 
dignity in that fair SomersetHhire meadow, with 
the gentle kine and wistful-faced sheep browsing 
or nibbling on a joyous summer morning arouml 
its frowning walls, and to think of all that lias 
departed vith the last wreath of smoke from its 
vanislied fires ! 

'file time-worn truism tliat good and e\il are 
very much mixwl in the world is siuvly abiind- 
iiiitly exemplified by those old monkish relics 
of feasting and almsgiving. For the hitter, 
iimdern society has substituted the workhouse ; 
and that consiunmalion, if nothing else, imluces 
the regret tlint when necessary reform should, 
ill the natural growth of events, become due, 
whatever of good may bo coexisting uith the 
<ilK>lisbed evil should he swept away also, and 
for evoi , 
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CHAITER XXVriL — QUESTIONS OP INHERITAN<:!E. 

About the same time, Reginald Mansel, Enquire, 
of I’etberton Episropi, happening to be up in 
town on private business, bad occasion to call 
on Ills father’s ohl friend, that distinguished 
sailor, Admiral .lohn Antony Rolt, of the Senior 
United Service. 

‘ So the heiress lives down your w’ay ?’ Adiniral 
Rolt observed, puckering «p bis small eyes at 
the end of some desultory conversatkm— and 
always eager, after his kind, to improve eveiy 
possible source of information. ‘Miss Psyche 
Dnmaresq, I mean : precious odd name, Psyche ; 
rather pride myself, as an old saltf on knowing 
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how to pronounce it. Tliere was a rsi/che in 
the Navy Liat once, I remember, a wooden gun* 
boat— on the Pacific station, when I commanded 
the Shylarh; though she went to pieces at last 
in the China seas— poor ISPNab sank down to 
Davy Jones’s locker in her— and was never put 
together again. Smart craft, very ; and this IW&s 
Psyclie ’fl a tidy young lady, too, I hn told : taut, 
neat, and clipper-rigged. Well, she comes into 
all Charlie LinnclVs money.* 

‘ Impossible ! ’ Mansel onswered with promi)ti- 
tude. ‘T’ve never heard a word of it. Shc*s 
a great friend of my wife’s, and a very nice 
girl in her way, no doubt ; and Liiniell fell 
in love wilh her : but she wouldn’t accept him. 
He’s left her nothing. If he bad, I’m sure 
we*d have been the first to hear of it.’ 

‘Well, it’s a very odd case,* the Admiral con- 
tinued, pursing up his little pig’s eyes even 
smaller than before — ‘a very odd case as ever I 
heard of. She isn’t to know of it for another 
year, but I ’ni sure I *m right. I ’ve been talking 
it over to-day with Linncll’s half-brother Prank 
— the par.son in Northuniberlainl : and Fiank 
doesn’t (juitc sec his way out of it. Precious 
awkward for tlic parson, tliere ’a no denying it.’ 

Reginald Mansel started. ‘Why, 1 thought 
the half-brother was «lead,’ he exclaimed in 
surprise. ‘ Killed in a railway accident. My 
wife certainly told me so.’ 

‘Ah; that’s just where it i.s,’ the Admiral 
answered, rubbing his fat hands with ]n'ol'ound 
gusto. ‘ As fine a muddle as ever 5^011 saw in 
yonr life. A perfect godsend for the Court 
of Chancery. Killed sure enough : so he was 
— in the news[»apers : smashed to atoms in the 
Doncaster collision, they rei)oi'ted at first. You 
remember the accnleiit — pig-imn and so forth. 
But you sec, wdieu they pick out a lot of bodies, 
pell-mell, from a jolly good smash, and stack 
’em along in the ho‘^pital, they’re not so veiy 
particular, jiT='t at the first beginning, whether 
any one follow" among ’em happens to be .^lill 
breathing, or whether lie doesn’t. So they telc- 
gra])hfcd up to London post haste, in tlie list 
of killed, “Revi'rend Francis Ansten Liunell, 
Vicar of Thiu.L ambob-cum-Whatyoumaycallit, 
Northumberland.” Correspondents are in sinh 
a precious luirry nowadays to supply the very 
latest news to their particular ])rinb that you 
can’t expect them to hang dawdling about in 
a ward, on the watch till the breath’s well out 
of a inanV body.' ^ Arid the Admiral chuckled 
low to himself, mu.‘4ically. 

‘Then you moan to say the fellow isn’t dead 
after all?’ Mansel exclaimed, astonished. ‘It 
was a mistaken rumour ! ’ 

‘Dead! my dear sir; why, I tell you, he 
was lunching with me at tlie Pothouse — you 
know the Pothouse?— my other club— -riot its 
official name— only this very morning. And a 
prettier muddle than those papers made of it 
you never heard. It was three whole days 
before they plucked up cournge to announce their 
little etTor, and state that the Reverend Frank 
was not quite gone, only seriously woundetl. 
Meanwhile, Sir Austen and the painter man 
went off in a hurry to Khartoum without seeing 


the correction ; and to the day of their death, 
never heard at all that the parson ha<l turned 
up well and alive again. It \vas really most 
unfortunate, Frank Liunell believes those papers 
have done him out of all the Linmdl money 
— Sir Austen’s and the other man’s. Only, you 
see, he doesn’t quite know how he 'can go to 
woidc to get it all hack again. It’s a ticklish 
job, I admit ; but 1 wouldn’t give much, all 
the same — with a parson against her— for Miss 
P.‘^3"che Diimaresq’s chances of the proportj’.’ 

‘Surely, though, if Liunell left his money 
by will to Miss I)umarp.sq, she’d get it, in any 
case,’ Mansel objected incredulously. 

The Admiral stared hard at him, and smiled 
a knowing .smile. ‘You don’t understand the 
glorious uncertainty of the law,’ he answered, 
enchanted. Then, with all the intense enjoyment 
of the male old woman, he proceeded to detail 
to his country acquaintance the whole long story 
of the Linntdl iamily, and their various com- 
plications- llf llerophoit, (kiclcatricCy Sally Withers, 
the Dean’s daughter, and the re.‘^t of it — exactly 
as it all envisaged itself in full to his own 
lively and by no means too scrupulous imagi- 
nation. Mansel listened with ])rofoiind atten- 
tion ; but when the Admiral had finished, he 
ventured to put in cautiously: ‘Still, I don’t 
quite understand how- all thi.s can interfere with 
lV}"che’s inheritance of Charles Linnell’s money 
— if, as you say, he’s i'(‘ally left it to her.’ 

‘Why, here’s the point, don’t you see?’ the 
Admiral answered cheerily, hutton-holing his 
listener and enforcing his argument with one 
fat uplifted forefinger. ‘Ohai'les Linncll, as I 
understand, came u]) to town from your place, 
I’etherton, on the ver^'' day after his lialf -brother 
Frank was declared dead in the morning papeiu 
So far, so good. But that same nigntj ns I 
learn from one of the witnesses to the deed, 
he made his will, and Sir Austen signed it— - 
said will leaving everything he died possessed 
of to the young lady, unknown, of the name 
of P.syche. Now, Frank Unnell’s contention is 
that Sir Austen and Charles ari’ive<l at an under- 
.sianding, ttvdvr the impression,’ and the Admiral 
brought down his fat forefinger on his knee 
to cnlorce his point: ^ under the impi^ssioti that 
he, Frank, was dead and done for ; which of 
cour.se in actual fact he wasn’t. Therefore, he 
argues, the will is accordingly null and void, 
an<l he himsedf ought to come into the money,’^ 

‘But how can he,’ Mansel inquired, smiling, 
‘if he’s really illegitimate? By law, as I’m 
rightly informed, he and C’harles Linnell are not 
considered t^) be even related.’ 

The Admiral shrugged his shoulders and 
pursed his inoulh firmly. ‘Well, I haven’t quite 
mastered all the ins and the outs of it,^ he 
answered with candour. ‘It’s a trifle confused 
for an old salt like me ; but I believe the 
learned counsel who understand the law get al 
it something like this, d’ye see. It ^11 depends 
upon which of the hvo, Sir Austen or Charles 
Linnell, was killed firnt at Khartoum. If Charles 
was killed first, then the Revei*end Frank asserts 
— understand — this will being null and void, 
owing to unsound mind, errors of fact, want of 
proper disposing intent, and other cau^s— that 
Sir Austen, as next-of-kin and sple heir-at^JOfTyi, 
inherited the pill-mOney. For that, he relies upon 
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Charles LiuiielPs legitiiiuic) , But on the other 
hand, Charles Linnell being now well out of the 
way, and unable to prove or disprove anything, 
the Reverend Frank alst) goes in, as an alter- 
native, for claiming that he’s actually legitimate 
himself, and denying proof of Miss Sally Violet’s 
marriage. On tliat point, there’s nobody now 
who can bring up good evidence. So lie stands to 
win either way. If he’s legitimate himself, he’s 
a Baronet anyhow, and lie comes in to the rever- 
sion of Thorpe Manor, ff lie’s not legitimate, 
he ’s no Bai^oiiet, to be sure, and the entail fails ; 
but the fun of it is, lie gets Sir Austen’s personal 
estate for all tliat, iliruugli his mother, the 
Dean’s daughter, wlio was Sir Austiui’s second 
cousin, twice removed, or something of the sort, 
and whose case is covered by Sir Austen’s .settle- 
ments. Idle old father did that the Peninsular 
man, you know -after the bigamy came out. 
He insisted upon [uitting in Frank Idniicll by 
name in the settlements, as lieii* to the person- 
alty, irrespective of the ([uestion of his birth 
altogether. And in the personalty the lleverend 
Fmnk now asserts lie recdvoiis in Cliarlcs Linnell’s 
pill-rnone}.’ 

Manstd drew liis han<l across his brow con- 
fusedly. ‘It w a trille mixed,’ he aii.svvei'ed 
with a puzzled air. ‘But it’s decidedly clever. 
1 should think it ought to prove a perfect mine 
of M^ealth to tlie Inner Temple.’ 

‘Mine of wealth!’ the Admiral e(diued with 
a snort of delight. ‘ I believe you, my bo}'. 
Golconda or Kimberley isn’t in it by compari.son. 
The whole estate wont cover the law cbaigys. 
For you see, there ’s the lovely (picstion to decide 
befoi’eliand, dul Sir Austen or hi.s (cousin die first? 
**-and till that’s settled, nothing fixed can be 
done about the property. Well, Frank Linnell 
doesn’t mean to let the question drop. He luis 
a twelvemonth to spare, during wliicli time 
he’s going to work like a nigger tu ju'event the 
lady with the classical name from coming into 
the propiii'ty. — Of course you won't mention a 
word of this to her ^ 1 tell it you in confidence. 
— That’s all right. Thank you. — So Frank 
thinks of going to Egypt and up the Nile this 
very next winter, as ever is, to see if ho can 
collect any evidence anywliere as to which was 
killed first — his half-brother Charles, ov liis cousin 
Sir Austen. And between >ou and me, sir— if 
only you knew these Egyptian fellow.s as well as 
I uo— the Reverend Frank must be a much 
tnore simple-minded person than 1 take him 
to be if ne doesn’t get at least half-a-do/en 
green- turbaned, one-eyed shciklis to swear by 
Sje beard of the Prophet, till all’s blue, that 
they saw Charles Liimell with their own eyes 
lying dead at Khartoum, in any position tliat 
«eems most convenient, while Sir Au.vton sat 
iXL a respectful attitude, shedding a decorous tear 

two above his mangled body. An Egyptian, 
the Admiral continued, blinking his small 
iyos even more vigorously than was his wont 
Egyptian" would swear away his own 
life, bless your soul, for a tin piastre.’ 

think whatever evidence is wanted 
; |Wirbe duly forthconjiing ?’ Manael asked, diibi- 

5lThinkl I don’t think. I know it, unless 
Frank’s a born fool. But, even, 
got it, don’t you see, there'^s a lot 


more still left to prove. Yet even so, he stands 
to play a winning card either way. If he’s,, 
legitimate, he’s a Baronet of Thorpe Manor £ 
and if he isn’t, he’s heir all the same to 
Sir Austen’s personalty.’ And the Admiral 
chuckled. 

Mausel looked at him with a curious air of 
suspendeil judgment. ‘After all,’ he said slowly, 
in his critical way, ‘you’ie taking a great deal 
for granted,, aren’t you ? IIow on earth do we 
know, when one comes to think of it, tliat 
cither of the Linnells is really dead at all? 
How oil eaith do we know they aren’t still 
cooped up in Kluirtoum, as O’Donovan was in 
]\lcrv, you recollect, and that they mayn’t turn 
up unexpectedly some day to defeat all these 
hasty surmises and guesses i You can’t prove 
a man’s will till you’ve first proved he’.s dead ; 
and who’s to say that either of the Linnells 
is dead, when one comes to lace it ?’ 

The Admiral threw back his head and 
laugheil internally. ‘Dead!’ he answered, much 
amused. ‘ ('ll course they ’re dead. As dead as 
mutton ! As dead as a door-nail ! Ah dead as 
.lulins (Aesar ! Do yon think the Mahdi’s people, 
uheii once they got in, would leave a Cdiris- 
tian soul alive in Kliartoum? My dear fellow, 
you don’t know these Egyptians and Soudanefee 
as well as I do — 1 was out for a year on the 
Bed Sea station. I’liey ’d <‘Ut every blessed throat 
in the wliole garrison, ’fljere not a Christian 
soul alive to-day in Khaitoum.’ 


CHAITKU XXI.X. — PRKSII ACyl" AINTANCES. 

It was with a feeling very nearly akin to relief 
that Psyche found herself, some six weeks later, 
in a pretty little bedroom in a .Moorish villa on 
the sun smitten hills of Mu^t{l))lla Supib'ieur. 

‘ Whv, I know the \ery place for you,’ Ceraldinc 
Maitland exclaimed with delight, when Psyche 
informed her on her leturn to Pethertou that 
medical authority, two deep, had pivseribed Alj^iers 
for their joint indisp(»sitione. ‘A dear little 
'[lension on tlie Mu^tapha slope. It's as clean 
as a pin, and just like a home ; ami it’s kept by 
an English officer’s widow, a Mis Holliday. It’s 
not so very dear, either,’ she bnsteneil to add, 
seeing IVyibe's face growing faintly incredulous, 
‘'riiey’d take in fi’iends of ours at special rates. 
Mamma has .sent them sncli lots of boarders.’ 

And indeed the I’jvtes, n.y quoted to Havilaild 
Duiiuiresq some days later, in Mrs Holliday’s 
letter, were very special- -very special indeeil ; 
for a reason which Ceialdine Maitland knew l)est, 
and which she took care to keep to herself very 
strictly. ‘ I should feel (/miMy obliged, however,’ 
]\Irs liolliday wTute, underlining the ymitly with 
two feminine bars, ‘if you would have the kind- 
ness to refrain from mentioning these terms 1 
quote to any otliea* of the visitors at the villa, as 
tliev are considerablv below our usual charges, to 


they are considerably below our usual charges, to 
meet the Nvishes of my friend Mrs Maitland.’ 

Oh the journey south ! The rest and change 
of it ! The delight of getting aw^ny from the 
lA’ren’s Ne.st, with its endless obtrusive nieiuones 
of Linnell ! Tlie calm of travel ; the momentary 
oblivion! Paris, Dijon, the Rhone, Marseilles I 
For twenty-four hours, Psyche almost forgot 
herself. 

Tlie dear little pension on the Mustapha slope, 
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too, how thoroughly it deserved Geraldine Mait- 
land’s judicious commendation ! It was very 
pretty and very homedike. After thirty hours’ 
tossing on the faithless ^lediterranean—bUiesl hut 
most treacherous of all known seas— and that long 
drive up the dusty road through the vivid town 
from the quays at Algiers, Psyche was right glad 
to rest herself at last in that dainty little he«lroom, 
at the Villa des Orangers. and to look out, of the 
arcaded M(»orisli window at tlie palms and aloes 
that diversified the garden. 

True enough, as Dr Qodichau liad confidently 
predicted, her eyesight came back to her for the 
nonce at a bound. Wisdom was justified of all 
lier children. Psyche luid seen everything all the 
way up through those crowded streets : she saw 
everything still with perfect distinctness in the 
arcades anti gardens of that quaint tdd itrusitm. 

It was an antique Moorisli country-house, all 
whitewashed walls and horse-shoe arches, planted 
on the side of a tiny ravine, near tlie very summit 
of an Algerian hill, some six hnmlred feet above 
a deep blue bay of that treacherous and all too 
beautiful Mediterranean. 'Jdirough the jealously 
barretl iind grated wimlows of a deep-set cliamher 
in wliat was once the harem of tlie old Turkish 
propi'ietor, Psydie’s eye just caught faint glimp'^es 
westwartl of a featliery d.ite-pidm, a jungle of 
loquat trees, and a ruddy hillside of basking sand- 
stone, red as the familiar Sontli 1 fains of Devon- 
shire. Beyond, the ravine displayed in further 
perspective a tangled cau(*-brak(‘, a steep road 
down whose tortuous slope an old A"*ab coun- 
tryman was defiling slowly cross-legged on his 
paimier-ladcn donkey, and a picturesque wine 
t'actory, wliose siiow-wliite archways and low 
stories were all gract^fully pinked out along their 
constructive lines with decorative .string-courses 
of Oriental tile-work. A peep of tlie dim blue 
Atlas to eastward across a misty ]daiii completed 
the view from the windows of tdiat quaintly pretty 
room —a view which hanlly needed tlie domed 
and arcaded mansion on the hill-top behind, or 
the veiled forms of the Moorish women gliding 
noiselessly down the patliway opposite, to assure 
Psyche tliat this was indeed in very trutli that 
wonderful Afiica, 

Without and within, to say the truth, to 
Dumaresq and his dauglitcr the Oriental chai'acter 
of house aud suiTfuindings was everywhere most 
delightfully and undeniably apparent. The tiny 
round-topped slits pierced through the thickness 
of the massive \\all ; the floor covered with 
Damascus tiles and overlaid in part with pretty 
Eastern ni|;8 ; tlie pale-green dado and light-blue 
frieze of distemper on the sides, separated from 
one anotlier by a verse of the Koran in breezy 
Arabic letters running round the room between 
them as a continuous border ; the graceful Iiang- 
ings and delicatelv-colonred drapery - all charmed 
Psyche, weary and heart-sick though she was, with 
a delicious vague sense of Orieutalism and novelty. 
As she lay on the crimson and blue divan by the 
open window, rich perfumed whiffs of the Japanese 
medlars in full iiower floated in upon the cool 
yet summer-like breeze ; and the hillside opposite 
hummed with insects busy amon^ the blossoms 
of the great African clematis that lell in cataracts 
over the rocks and branches. For a moment she 
almost forgot her sorrow ; the oculist was right ; 
what she needed was a life of pure perception. 


To Dumaresq, the charm of these novel sur- 
roundings was even greater and more stnking 
than to his heart-broken Psyche. He admired 
throughout the house the infinite divei*sity and 
picturesqui'iicss of the arches ; here a seniicircnlar 
doorway with richly-carved decorations in Ara- 
besque juittcrns ; there a pointed Moorish arcade 
of Saracenic type ; and yonder, again, allat-topped 
horse-.slioe arch of peculini’ly curved and bulging 
gracefulness, never to be st^en anywhere else save 
here in Algeria. Tlie long rambling passages, 
cool and gloomy for the hot African summer ; 
the endless doors and nooks and niches ; the 
grated windows and flat roof ; the Oriental 
terrace ; the up-iin<l-down steps and uneven levels 
of the quaint little gai'den- ■ formed a very ideal 
scene for an Aral)ian night’s adventure of the fine 
old pattern. The gray old philosopher, startled 
into a momentary fit of imagination, almost ex- 
pected to see Bluebeard’s wife emerge unex- 
pectedly from some darkling doorway, or the 
(')ne-cye<l Calender look in upon him unawares 
ihrough the deep-set window-holes that gave upon 
the garden. 

Vet it was pleasant to find, in spite of the 
jxirsi.stenl odoiii* of Islam which pervaded the 
house, that the villa had been modernised and 
Anglicised after all in a way to suit the most 
luxurious Kiiglihli ta^to. It was four o’clock 
wIkui they arrived at their temporary home, and 
at five a smiling little Swiss maid brought in 
a tea-tray with a steaming ])ot that reminded 
Psyche of dear old-fashioned Petherton. Tea 
and the Arabesque ai*e too much all at once. 
So much nuHlern comfort seems half out of 
place, side by side with sucli delicious antique 
Orientalism. 

Psyche would have liked them to spend that 
evening by themsc‘lve.s in their own rooms ; but 
her father overruled her wishes in that respect* 
It was best for her, he said, to go out to dinner : 
to mix at once with the world of Algid'S : to 
concjuer these morbid desires for seclusion : to 
throw herself as far as possible into the new 
situation. And I’syche, now clay in the pottei'^s 
hands, yielded unwillingly to his wdshes. 

At the table-d’hdtc they were shown to seats 
near the bottom of tlie table by a Swiss waiter 
with his hair cut short and a general expres- 
sion of bland good-nature pervading all his 
.stumpy features. The scats opposite them were 
ali cady occu])ied l)y two tall and very stately girls, 
accompanied by a young man of an open and 
naif but somewhat unfinished type of counten- 
ance. 

The girls quite frightened r\vclie at the very 
first glance ; they looked so queenly and magnifi- 
cent and awful. Geraldine Maitland herself was 
hardly half so grand. Their ears were thin and 
delieately pink ; their complexions shone with 
a transpai'ent luBtre ; iheir necks were high and 
exquisitely moulded ; their hands might have 
come out if a portrait of Kir Peter Lely’s. AUoji* 
gether, Psyche made up her mind pt once that 
Sie 8traugcr.s were, at the very least, duchesses : 
ladies of the ancun vAjime to a certainty, so calm 
and clear-cut and dainty were their lineainenta 
They weren’t English ; she could see that ai? a 
glance : there was something very foreign in the 
cut of their figures and of their rich dressea. 
Psyche was sure she would never be able to say 
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a word to tliem : so much high-bom auteliuess freedom in the public discussion of unfinished 
fairly took her breath away. matrimonial projects ; but her awe at the queenly 

Presently, a few more visitors came in, and young women outlived even the discovery of 
seating themselves, began to talk across the their Western accent, and she only said in a 
table with perfect sang-froid to the magnificent very timid tone: ‘AVe kiu)w Miss Maitland, too. 
strang^irs. Psyclie envied them their boldness of Slie*s a very great friend of mine,’ 
address. How could tliey dare to approach such ‘Then 1 guess Cyrus and you'll get on lo- 
aristocrats? ‘AVell, did you have your photo- gether,’ Hircna said briskly, ‘for whoever likes 
graphs taken after all, l^Iiss Vuiirenenr a lady Geraldine Maitland confers a private obligation, 
opposite asked with a smile of recognition. I conjecture, upon Cyi-us.' 

*Ko, ma’am,’ the tallest and stateliest of the ‘We’re going to have a very great honour 
beautiful girls answered pivniijitly, with a polite liere,’ the young man Cyrus interposed sharply, 
nod. ‘We wont into the city and liad a lovely with an evident desire to change the conversation, 
time, bat we couldn’t agree upon the currency ‘ Have you licard, sir, that the great philosopher, 
question. We asked the plmtographer liis lowest Hav'ihtnd Jlumarescj, intends to winter in this 
cash (flotation for doing us in u gn)Uj) under tlie city V 

doorway here in Arab costume, and he gave us At the words, Psyche coloured up to the roots 
an estimate for as much as cornea to fourteen of her hair ; but her father, bowing his stateliest 
dollars. Corona and I don’t mind expense, but and uiost dial, ant bow, made answer sevei'ely, 
weVe dead against (3xtortiou ; and we consider without moving a muscle of that stoical face : 
fourteen dollars for tiddng your likeness in an ‘Sir, my name w Ilaviland Diuiuiresq.’ 


getner, hircna said briskly, ‘tor whoever likes 
Geraldine Maitland confers a private obligation^ 
I conjecture, upon Cyiuis.' 


Arab dress downright extortionate. So we cou- 
clmled to do vvitljout the pictures for the present 
and to save our specie fur a better occasion.* 

*I reckon/ the second ({ueenly creature re- 


lie liad scarcely spoken the word, wdien Cyrus 
VaiirciKMi rose from his scat and walked round 
the table with imiiieiise entliiisiasm hut great 
(hdiberiilion. ‘Air J)uinares(|,’ he said, seizing 


niarked with a graceful bow, ‘w'e can be taken 1 he old man’s hand in Jiis and wringing it hard, 
just as^W'ell on Vesuvius when we go along to ‘allow me the pleasure. AVell, now, this is a 
) 1 /■ • . honour, sir. 1 haven’t read your 

I hat s so, the iirsi^ divine etllorescencc an- books, Mr Huniaresq- at least to any extent, 
8 we red acquiescent. ‘AVe don’t stand out for the being otherwise engaged myself in business — but 
Arab dress in itseli, you see, ma’am : we <jnly 1 know your name well ; and in my country, 
want to be taken somewhere, with something sir, your works arc much admired and liighly 
distinctively Eur6j>eau or African loafing arouml rc.q)ectcd. In the city wliere 1 reside^ — you don't 
in the background —-a mos([ue, or a cathedral, or happen to know Cincinnati ? No; 1 thought as 
ft burning mountain “-so as we eun lake the much — we set very great store bv vour valuable 
picture home and let folks see we ’re not a fiwKl ; writings. The Cincinnati Oimrvn^'’l recollect on 
we’ve really travelled up and down the world a one occasion, described you in one of its editorial 

. columns as “the greatest metaphysician of this 

^ ‘Still, the brother said, looking round at his or any other age.” That was high praise, Air 
sisters with a half-regretful air, ‘ I must say 1 l)umures(|, from the editorial (’.ohimns of such 
wanted Birena to go the fovirteeu dollars blind an inti uential print us the CWr/'cT.' 

lor all that. — You see, Airs Prcndergasl, we miglit ‘I’m glad to learn that 1 have <leserved tlie 
hav^ been taken all in a group under the Aloorish commendation of so ciitical an authority upon 
^chway there ; and Miss Alaitland would have jdiilosophicnl questions,’ liaviland Dumaresq au- 
joiued us to complete the picture in that elegant swered with grave irony. 

get-up of hers.’ ' But his delicate sarcasm was throwm aw^ay 

‘ You know Miss Alaitlaiid then?’ Psyche ven- upon the honest and innoceiit young American, 
tured to put in timidly, wdth the natural ditti- That any one could feel othorvvi.se than ])leased 
denoe of the latest comer. ami llatWd at the ])olite attentions of the 

‘CyriiS don’t knovv anybody else, almost,’ the Cincinnati Oba^rvrr wna nu idea that could never 
taller drl i-eplied with a smile, ‘ lie was over for a moment have entered liis good straiglit- 
here alone from Amurrica lust fall, and spent forward business head. ‘ Ahis ; it’s a right smart 
the vvinter by himself in this city; and every paper,’ he went on with fiiendly coimounicative- 
letterhe wrote us home was a sort of a bulletin ness. ‘Large.st circulation of any journal in the 
about Geraldine Alaitland. It was Geraldine Mail- State of Ohio; and down the Alissibsippi Valley 
, land went here ; Geraldine Maitland went there ; w’^e go it blind on culture nowadays, 1 cun tell 
Geraldine Alaitland says this; Geraldine Mail- you. Culture’s on tlie boom in the West at 
land thinks that ; till we began to conclude at juesent. No journal that didn’t go it blind on 
last for Qui'selvos there weren’t any other young culture and philosophy would stand a cluince of 
iMies at all in Europe except Geraldine Alait- success in the struggle for life in the Mississippi 


last for Qui'selvos there weren’t any other young culture and pliilosophy would stand a cluince of 
Mi 63 at all in Europe except Geraldine Alait- success in the struggle for life in the Mississippi 
Hmm. Bo Corona and 1 — that's luy sister — we Valley. Survival of the fittest 's our rule out 


to ourselves we’d come along this year and there. We’re down upon frauds, but w^e respect 
* what sort of a person this live concerns. If ever you were to liglit out for 

f ^l ’ Geraldine was, before Cyrus brought her Cincinnati, Air Dumaresq, you ’d find our citizens 
Ini' a p>'rnuinency.’ very appreciative; theyhl be honoured to give 

oirena ! the young man interposed, you a warm w^elcome.’ 

sheepish,; ‘I’m a modest man. ‘I am much obliged to them for their vivid 

personal interest in philosophy,’ Haviland Duma- 


^ my blusliea’ ^ personalinterestinphilosophyj’HavilandDiuua- 

WM lairly taken aback at this boldness resq answered, going on with his soup, and 
r£^ , had luet very few Americans emiliug inwardly, 

vatxa was little accustomed to so luucli ‘And is this your daughter, sir ?’ Cyrus asked 
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once more, as he regained his place and glanced 
across at psyche. 

Psyche bowed, and faltered ‘Yea’ with very 
mixed feelings at being thiw trotted out before a 
whole tableful of utter straiigeiu. 

*lt must be a very great privilege, Miss Duma- 
resq,’ Sireria remarked, iu a clear unembarrassed 
American voice, right across the table, ‘to pass 
your life and receive yuiir etluciitioii iu tbe midst 
of such cultured European surroundings. Where 
did you make your recitations 1 I suppose, now, 
you ’ve graduated V 

‘ I ’ve wIuU V l^iyche repeated, very much at 
sea. 

‘ I suppose you’ve graduated V Sireua said once 
more with perfect self-possession. ‘ Completed 
the curriculum at some Euiupeaii academy?’ 

‘ Oh no,* Psyche answered, catching at her 
drift, and blushing crimson by this time, for the 
eyes of all the table were upon her. ‘ I —1 ’in not 
at all learned. I Ve been brought up at home. 
I never went away to school even anywhere.* 

‘Your Pappa ’sheen f3«lucatiou enough by him- 
self, I guess,’ Corona put in with a friendly nod 
over the table towards DmuarcMj : from which 
gesture Psyche concluded that the grand young 
lady meant to allude oblnpiely to her father. 

‘1 expect you’re a })ljilosopher your.self by 
this time,’ Sireua went on, ghinciiig over at her 
curiously. *Ck)rona and 1 graduated at Vassar, 
ajul tlie philosophy class there read the first 
volume of the Kncyclopaulic I’hilosophy for their 
second year’s recitation.— It’s stiff, Mr Eiimarestp 
but our girls like it. J\Iost of our students accept 
your fundamentals. They adopt your view of the 
cosiiiical substratum.’ 

]Jainares(| twirled his gray moustache nerv- 
ously. Criticism of this type was a decided 
novelty to him. ‘It will be a pleasure to me to 
tliink,’ he murmured, lialf aloud, ‘as I approach 
my end, that my labours are approved of by the 
young ladies of the philosophy class at Vassar 
College. Few previous philosophers have been 
cheered by such success. Descartes and Leibnitz 
went to tlieir graves uu ref resiled by the applause 
of the young ladies of Vassir.’ 

‘Put in Amurrica nowadays we manage things 
better,’ Sireua answered, dashing on, all uncon- 
scious still of bis undercurreut of banter. *Our 
women read and tliink some, ^Ir Duniaresq, 1 
assure you. Your | ailosophy ’s very much studied 
in Cincinnati. We run a Dumaresfpiian Society 
of our own, lately inaugurated in our city ; and 
when the members learn you ’re over here in 
Algiers with us, I expect the laclies and gentle- 
men of the club’ll send along the pages out of 
their birthday books to get you to write your 
autograph on them. There’s a heap of intelligent 
appreciation of literatoor in Azniirrica : most all of 
us M be proud to have your autograph.’ 

‘That’swliat I admire at so much in Europe,' 
Cyrus interposed with a pensive air. ‘ It brings 
you into contact with literatoor and art in a waj 
you don’t get it across our sitle. Why, lots of 
our ladies 'd give their eyes almost to be brought 
up iu the way Miss Duiuaresq ’s been. In the 
thick of the literary society of Europe I ’ 

Psyche smiled and answered nothing. Fortu- 
nately, at that moment another member of the 
party intervened, and Psyche’s 

blushes any furtlicr. 


NORELAND AND ITS TIMBER TRADE. 


As they sat for a while in their own little rooni 
before retiring for their first night iu Africa, 
Haviland Diimareso remarke<l to his daughter 
with a slight shuililer : * Did you ever meet 
anybody so terrible, Psyche, as that awful Ameri- 
can man and his unspeakable sisters? Such a 
quality as reserve seems utterly unknown to 
them.’ 

‘But do you know, P.ipa,* Psyche answered 
half smiling, ‘they’re really such kind good giria 
after all. They almost made me sink under the 
table with shame at dinner, of course; but I’ve 
been talking with them all the evening in the 
salon since, and i liud in spite of their terrible 
ways they’re so swct‘t and frank and natural for 
all that. One of them — the one they call Sirena 
— tohl me I was a “real nice gill and when she 
said it, i could almost have kissed her, she seemed 
so kind and sympathetic and friendly.’ 

‘Oh, the women are well enough,’ her father 
auswei*ed, with masculine tolerance : most men 
will tolerate a pretty girl, no matter how vulgar. 
‘But the brother ! what a 6X)ecimen of Cincinnati 
culture ! It almost made me asliamed to think 
HO many of my hf)oks had been sold in America 
when J reflected that that was the kind of man 
who mubi mostly buy tliem. And tlieii the ful- 
[ someness of the fellow’s flattery ! Why couldn’t 
j he leave poor ])hilosuphy alone ? What had 
I philosophy ever done to hurt him ? 1 remember 

Mill’s saying to me once : “A thinker should 
never go into general society unless he knows he 
can go as a leailer and a projihet.” That young 
man uould go far to make one say the exact 
contrary ; a thinker should never go at all, unless 
ho knows he cun pass iu the crowd and remain 
unnoticed.’ 

{To be continued,) 


NORHLAND AND ITS TIMBER TRADK 

Noukland is the northernmost and largest of the 
three great divisions of Sweden, and comprises 
with Lapland, which really belongs to it, more 
than one-half of the whole area of the country. 
It extends from the southern to the northern end 
of the western shore of the Gulf of Bothnia ; 
and the noitliern part of it, which is within 
the Arctic Circle, is during the greater part of 
the year a cold and cheerless region. This terri- 
tory contains a large pi'oportion of the forest-land, 
ami, if we include the adjoining Idn of Kopparberg 
and the district of Dannemora, nearly all tbe 
mineral wealth of the country. And the vast 
resources of the province find an outlet through 
the many sc^orts on the coast to all parts of 
the world. The population varies greatly, and 
ranges from the small }>ercontage of about thirty- 
five inhabitants to the square mile in the south 
to a merely nominal one in the north, where the 
meagre fixed population is supplemented by tribes 
of wandering Lapps. 

The timber industry assumes every year a 
more prominent place in the export list of 
Swedish trade. Geile, Sikierhamn, Hudiksvall, 
Smidsvall, Lulea, and other smaller towns on the 
western side o*f the Gulf of Bothnia, now annu- 
ally export many thousand standards of wood 
to Great Britain, Germany, France, and other 
countries, including even distant Australia. The 
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greater part of this wood comLts of 'deals* and 
* battens*— simply di^essed or finished planks of 
various lengths and sizes. But large quantities 
of doors, window-frames, and similar manu- 
factured articles are also shipped to this and 
to other countries. The volume of trade in 
these goods increases largely every year ; and 
last year the (juantity shipped from Stockholm 
Was five times that of 1888. The trade in wood- 
pulp has also made great strides of late years ; 
indeed, so many factoriojs have been erected for 
its manufacture tliat the conse(iiu;iit over-produc- 
tiou has sent the price of tlie article down to a 

S oint which is scarcely remunerative to the pro- 
ucer. Cede, a pretty little h»vvn near the 
southern end of the Gulf, alone exported some 
one hundred and fifte.ou tliousaml stand.irds of 
wood last year, this quantity sliowing an appreei- 
able increase over that shipped in tlie ])receding 
year. 

The wood is eiit during tlie wiuhn*, and the 
logs are floated down thl^ rivers in the spring, 
when the volunu! of water running seawards is 
augmented by the melting of the ice and snow. 
It is collected at the C(ai.st-towns, where it is 
sawn into planks of various lengths. It is thou 
stacked ana left to dry, and is exported during 
the summer and autumn. In Uelle and other 
timber ports the vessels usually anchor some 
distance from the town, and the wood is taken 
out to them in large covered lightei-s. It is 
wonderful liow little 8 puc (2 is wasted in stowing 
the wood on board. A vessel bound from scmie 
timber port with a deck-load of deals frequently 
ten feet high, which perhajis, owing to her empty 
bunkers, gives lier a heavy list, is a common 
enough sight in our waters ; and the ])ractice of 
taking these large deck-loads is unfortunately an 
increasing evil. Each captain piles timber upon 
his ship in the hope of carjying a larg(*r cargo 
than his predecessor. In mtiu}^ cases even the 
safety of the ship is jeopardised and the lives 
of the crew riskeo for the stike of a few pounds' 
extra freight, The ownei's are inaiidy respons- 
ible for this state of atfairs, with which the legis- 
lature will sooner or later have to deal. Whether 
I the recent Merchant Shij^ping Act will do much 
in this direction remains to he seen. 

The forests of Sweden cover nearly half of the 
whole surface of the country. Tliese forests, 

, which are chielly of pine and fir, are found in 
iiearly all parts of the kingdom ; hut many of 
the finest tracts, extending in some cases contiuii- 
oiisly for eighty miles, occur in the eoutheru dis- 
' tricts of Norrland, the greater part of the forest- 
lands being situated l)eluw sixty-four degrees 
J f .of latitude. The (joveriuiieiit owns some thirteen 
[ \ thousand square miles of forest-land, and sets 
I ■' excellent example to other owners in the 
j. ^lanagement of this property. On many estates 
; quantities of young trees are planted every year 
tilyfill up the ever- widening gaps among the 
t;;v,)nftture trees. But sad inroads upon the forests 
S '^Wvei^been made in (lie iron and copper districts 
1 If of f ©alecarliu and Danuemora, where the trees 
been remorselessly cut down to provhle 
' smelting furnaces ; and in these 
r no effort has been made to continue the 

K 0den, besides its , pj'ogress commercially, is 
jriSar. becoming a more frequented 'hunting- 


I ground * for tourists wlio are tired of the orthodox 
I route.s of European travel; and tliere are few 
countries which more fully repay a vifeik It is 
a land of vast lakes and countless islands, and, 
ill the summer, a realm of almost perpetual day. 
The coast scenery is unsurpassed, whether we 
sight the sandy shores and numerous church 
spires of the south, or the wilder and more for- 
midable coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. Here the 
coiist-line is hohl and strikiim ; and the many 
islands which stud this rock-hound shore serve 
both to relieve its bleak appearance ami to form 
natural breakwaters fur tlie pretty little towns 
and villages which nestle calmly behind. The 
hru.sli of a Turner or of a Constable could scarcely 
do full justice to tlic simple beauty of many of 
these little towns, with their picturesque white 
wooden houses j)eering timi<lly out of the dark 
foliage of the universal ]*ine. The commercial 
value of this tree is reHj)oiisihle for the only dis- 
figurement which occurs in the otherwise beauti- 
ful coast, for it has caused the erection upon 
every suitable spot ot H.nvmills, the tall cliiiuueys 
and large stacks of timber attached to ^\hich 
frequently mar an enchanting piece of scenery. 
Ihit the pictures(|ue, here as elsewhere, has to 
how low before the necessities of commerce. 

^J'he lUiijority of Swedish towns are still built 
of wood ; hut some few there aie whicli, owing 
to the de.structioii of tin* old houses l)y fire, have 
been i-ehuilt in a more substantial manner. In 
the hrea<lth of the streets of these new towns 
and in some oilier matters the Swedish architects 
have .set an example which might with advan- 
tage he followed by more soiitheru pco]des. One 
cannot hut regret the destruction of the old 
wooden houses with their strange gables and 
(juaint little windows ; hut what the antiquary 
has lost the people have no doubt gained in 
improved sauitation and such- like things. 

Uelle, the largest town in Norrluud, and the 
third commercial port in Sweden, whicli was 
burnt in 1809, has been almost entirely rebuilt, 
and is now, for a modern town, as pretty a little 
place as one could wish to se(‘. '^Phe partly land- 
locked hay, whose shoics arc covered with pine- 
trees and a luxurious undergrowth of ferns and 
moss, foi’ins a natural harbour for the many 
vessels visiting the place. Thi^ bay, ami, in fact, 
the whole of tlie gulf from hen* northwards, is 
Usually frozen over in December, and is not open 
lor navigation until May. The mails and mer- 
chandise are taken across to the opposite sliores 
of Finland in sleighs, and skating is resorted to 
as a necessity, as well as a jiastime. 

Within ail easy ride from Uelle, although not 
strictly in Norrland, is the purely mining town 
of Falun, in the district of GStora* Kopparherg 
(great copper moiuitain). It contains copper 
mines which the natives say are the oldest in 
Northern Europe, having been worked for up- 
wards ot SIX hundred years. The entrance to the 
mine is an immense abyss some twelve hundred 
feet acro.ss. The surrounding district is arid and 
the vegetation scanty, owing to the destructive 
nature of the fumes from the smelting furnaces. 
One of the local sights is the grave of a young 
mail, who was lost in these mines so far back as 
1670, and whose body was not found until 1719. 
Romantic tradition says that it w^as identified by 
an old woman, who had been the unfortunate 
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uiau’s sweetheart, and that on being exposed to 
the air the body became to some extent petrified. 
It was afterwards placed in a glass case, but 
gradually crumbled to pieces, and was finally 
buried in 1740. 

The old-fashioned and picturesipic Swedish 
costumes are still to be mot with, paitiiuilarly 
ill tile districts of Dalecarlia and Danuemora. 
The former is probably the wildest and, in many 
respects, the most interesting part of Sweden, 
witn its bold scemuy and the old-world customs 
and pursuits of its inhabitants, who claim to 
belong to a race distinct from the more southern 
Swede. The Lapps, vvlio arc fairly numerous 
in the north, are also an intei'esting people. 
Tlieir nomadic habits would cause distraction to 
the census- taker, whilst their primitive costumes 
of reindeer skin accentuate their claim to being 
the most uncivilised race in Europe. Kot only 
is the Lapp’s dress primitive, but his ideas about 
washing and many other civilised customs are 
also extremely h<i/y, and one wlio in a weak 
moment partook of his cookery would afterwards 
have ample cause for j-eflectiou. 'riie Hw’edisli 
Lapp is scarcely so civilised as his bi other who 
lives on the Norw'egian side, jirobubly from 
more fi’e<(ueiit intercourse witli tlie Itussiun La])]>, 
who is tlie most uncouth specimen of the race 
extant. 

The lural Swede is a contented creature, who 
pursues his w'ay rpiietly, undisturbed by Labour 
Unions and other products of civilisation. In 
the seapoits, on the other hand, the stevedores 
and labourers are now organised ; and at most 
ports it is impossible to get a ship loaded except 
through the agency of tlie local Labour Associa- 
tion, Lilt strikes have so far been averted. The 
stagnation in the timber trade has for a time 
checked the export of the staple jnoduct of the 
country, but with the enterprise and ca]>ital whicli 
are now opening up the many latent resources of 
Sweden, the commercial outlook is anything but 
a gloomy one. 
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CO NCL U SION . — Tli E M A STEK- VI E( ! E. 

Fenwick was suddenly roused from his reiiec- 
tions by the sound of old (Running’s voice ; and 
as he liastened to the w’indow w’ith some sense 
of uneasiness, Mill ward came in and sank dow’u 
upon the lounge with every sign of agitation. 

‘ Wliat is it V 

Millward looked at (Tumiing, and Fenwick 
followed his glance. The old boatman was 
standing near the window mopping his bald 
head with a red cotton handkerchief, catching 
at his breath, and glancing out of his small rest- 
less eyes from one artist to the other. 

* Ask Gunning, AVhy doesn’t he speak V said 
Millward, still agitated. 

Fenwick looked at the boatman, who still 
mopped his brow and rubbed his weather-beaten 
face. 

‘Ay, ay,’ said Gunning cheerfully. ‘But wait 
a biti sir, till we get righted. Let’s be quite 
clear what passed between us when going against 
the tide.* 

‘What can you mean?’ said Millward with] 


increased impatience. ‘ Have 1 not made myself 
understood V 

Gunning nodded good-humouredly, ‘Yes, 
yes; I*m with you,’ said he; ‘it’s Mr Fenwick 
who doesn’t see the bearings. — And we can’t 
make much headway, sir,’ he added, turning to 
the young artist, ‘till it’s made clear to you 
which tack we ’re on.’ 

Fenwick could not suppress a smile. ‘ 1 think, 
Millward,’ said he, ‘ that I should be better able 
to follow Gunning if— when you feel equal to 
it— you would first give me a few woitls of 
explanation.’ 

Gunning’s face beamed. ‘That’s my mean- 
ing,’ said he. ‘A few words of explanation from 
you, sir, and we shall meke headway at once.’ 

It now became clear to Fenwick that a con- 
sideration for Millward was the secret of old 
(Juiining’s leserve. He was preparing the master, 
in hi.s own honest way, for some startling news ; 
and Millward was too absorbed in his trouble 
to comprelicnd tlie boatman’s attitude towards 
him. 

The iiKister was standing, as he so often stood, 
before his latest work. ‘ Slie bus never been 
absent from iny thouglits,* said he, seemingly 
speaking to himself — seemingly forgetting for 
tlie moment Fenwick’s presence and Gunning’s 
too. ‘And us I have seen hei* in my own mind, 
npjiroacliing womanhood, so I have painted her 

-ye.**, painted her as I know she would have 
looked if she had never gone out of my sight ! 
-Slie is a woman now,’ lie went on ; ‘she has 
grown up under my liand ; she has always been 
visible to me. Her image is here, as I sliould 
have seen it had she lived. I shall always see 
the Face in my work, tliough I have given itp 
all hope of seeing lier.’ 

No one spoke, tliough Fciiwick exchanged a 
furtive glance vvilli Gunning. 

Su<ldenl> Millward crossed the studio with a 
fpiick ste]>, and .stopped before an easel that 
Look up a great jiart of one side of the room. 
A quail ti tv of drapery w’as thrown over it. ‘I 
will show you a picture now, Fenwick,’ said 
he, ‘which you have never— no one has ever 
seen.’ 

Fenwick’s t uriosity was roused. He had not 
reflected that any work of the master’s might 
lie hidden there. 

‘Another picture, Millward?’ said he. — ‘But,’ 
he added, ‘is Gunning to wait? I thought you 
were going to tell rue what passed between 
you ’ 

‘So 1 was,’ said Millward, recollecting himself. 
‘1 am always attaching importance to the least 
sound upon the river : to a single word — 1 was 
telling Gunning — and 1 intended telling you 
months ago -that I lost a child— iny only one - 
before she was five yeur.s old. She had been left 
alone in a boat,’ be went on, trying manfully to 
steady. his voice, ‘on the river bank below my 
grounds ; and by some accident, or carelessne^, 
the boat drifte<l from its moorings and dis- 
appeared. Wliether it sunk or was stolen— 
whether my little girl was kidnapped or drowned, 
I don’t know. ^ I have had no tidings, and it’s 
now sixteen years ago.* 

Catching Fenwick’s eye at this point, Gunning 
nodded to him, as if anxious to confirm MiU* 
ward’s statement. 
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told Oitnxdng about tliia/ the master re- 
aunied, * because he happened to mention, in a 
casual way, that he had saved some lives in his 
time: — But why/ Millward added — ‘why he 
suddenly turned the boat’s bead, almost before 
I hod finished my story, and rowed home in 
’ such hot haste, 1 could not understand. I fool- 
ishly thought from Lis manner — 1 don’t think 
SO now— that he knew something about my 
child.— But look at this !’ And as he spoke, 
the master detached the drapery from the easel 
and brouglit a large picture tu light. 

Meanwhile, old Uu lining had taken a pair of 
spectacles from a wooden case and had with 
dlMculty adjusted them. An exf lamatioii now 
escaped him ; for this jiainting had all the etlect 
upon the boatman, aiul upon Fenwick to<^, that 
Millward could have desired had he pi-emedi- 
Ute<l a surprise. For a moment — with such 
magic power liad tlie master paiuttnl everv 
detail of the work— Gunning might w^ell have 
imagined that Millward had drawn a wimlow- 
curtuin aside, instead of uncovering a picture, 
and Imd given them an actual glimpse of the 
Thames. Not only was the frame of the picture 
tl*e si/.e of the wimlow-i'raiiies, but the whole 
, subject was marvellously realistic. The scene 
was by moonlight j anil in the foreground of 
the picture was tlie old terrace, just as it might 
be seen from one of the studio windows, with 
the decrepit notice-board, the mossy stonework, 
and the crumbling balustrade. In the back- 
ground of the picture, out on the river, was a 
young girl on tlie point of drowning. An over- 
turned boat was near at bund, drifting with the 
tide. 

*Now’, you know all,’ said Milhvard, with his 
eyes still upon the painting. ‘ Tliis is the picture 
that bpa haunted me all these years.’ 

*Ay,’ Gunning now broke out in a cheery 
voice ; and having wiped his specUiclcs with the 
red cotton handkerchief, he took up one of Mill- 
wuird’s smaller pictures. ‘But how’s tliis, Mr 
Fehwick? Why, here she is— asking Mr Mill- 
ward’s pardon —liere she is again ’ And yet he’s 
telling us how she was drowned.’ He shook his 
, head iucrediiUmsly, and selecting another pi> lure 
went on, holding it at arm’s length from him. 

* Eight year old here ; ain’t she 'I A merry 
thild !’ said (hmuiiig criticisingly, ‘And like 
her too — like what she would have been, least- 

' ways, hud she survived.-- -Dear me,’ he added, 

* what a pity it was, Mr Fenwick, no one was by 
to, save her ; no old boatman such as me, cruising 
ab&ut 1 What a pity!’ Tie took np another 
pointing while he spoke, and turned it about. 
*Wliy, she’s ten now,’ said he— ‘or might it be 
eleven'!’ 

‘Eleven years-old,’ said the master, ‘when I 
l^nted that.’ 

"‘And here she is when twelve!’ exclaimed the 
boatman in the same cheery tone. — ‘ And this is 
fher, I’ll be bound, at fourteen. Why, she has 
her portrait painted, and unbeknown to her, 
Well-nigh all her birthdays, as it were !’ A 
pause, and Gunning added : ‘How she 
; have enjoyed a glance at her*self ! Why, 

like peeping iut(» lier own bright looking* 
he concluded, becoming sceptical 


f was never drowned.’ 

had been observing Gunning closely. 


His honest voice, with something pathetic in its 
pleasant tone, confirmed him in his surmise — if 
confirmation were needed. This girl, who W'ats 
probably peeping at herself in pictures on the 
.staircase, or in the corridor above, was Millwaid’s 
daughter. And Fenwick now noticed that Gun- 
ning’s eye had at last met the master’s, and that 
the truth was breaking in upon liim too. Seeing 
that Milhvard was too overcome to speak, and yet 
appeared anxious tu question the boatman, lie 
said : ‘Now, Gunning, what do you know of this 
business 1 Let ’s hear all about it.’ 

‘ I will, sir. And it may seem strange to you, 
said Gunning, ‘and equally so to Mr Millward, 
that 1 should have nevei' mentioned before what 
I ’m going to tell you now. But 1 had a reason, 
as you’ll soon see.’ He looked at Millward and 
resumed. ‘ I’ve been a waterman, sir, plying in 
this reach these forty yeais. One evening, while 
rowing home after a day’s fishing along with a 
custtimer, some sixteen years ago, 1 lieard a 
child’s cry. It came from the SiiiTey bank, as I 
I’eidconed, ami I ])ullod alongside. It proved to- 
be an infant, ]Mr Milhvard, of four year old or 
tbereabout.’ 

‘Did you,’ Milhvard eagerly demanded — ‘did 
you ask the child its name ?’ 

Gunuiiig took oil his spectacles, noilded at the 
master, and replied : ‘I’ve no thought of deceiv- 
ing you. Her name as slie told it to me was 
Niobe. I rowed the child home in my boat,’ he 
concluded; ‘and my own daughter, who had 
lately got married, took her in tow. We’ve 
called lier Niobe ever since.’ 

Milhvard sank into a chair, and for a while 
Gunning’s words seemed to tleprivc him of the 

f awer to speak. But lie recovered himself at 
ast, ami rising, went towards the door. ‘Take 
me to her,’ said he, ‘to your house, Guiiuing— 
wherever slie is ’ 

Fenwdek now interposed, ‘Millward,’ said he, 
‘stay one moment! ’I'he story which you began 
- which Gunning continued — 1 can finish. You 
will remember iny asking ytm— and I even fear 
my thoughtless wurdsmust have pained you — tu 
bring your model buck with you tu-nigbt?’ 

‘ ; 1 reimnnber.’ 

‘She came of her own aciord,’ .said T’enwick. 
‘ She has been hei*(^ since you w’Ciit out, not an 
Imur ago.’ 

Millward placed hia hand upon J'eii wick’s arm* 

‘ Wheie is D<e V 

‘ My dear Millward,’ answered Fenwick sooth- 
ingly, ‘she’s safe enough. I’ray, let me go om’ 
The master sank back in liis chair, and seemed 
indifrereiit to all that his friend now told him. 

‘1 saw her resemblance to your picture the 
moment she came in,’ said Fenwick, with a glance 
at the paintimg. ‘It is like her ; though nothing 
could be BO beautiful as she is ! 81ie stole in 
here,’ he. added, ‘knowing you w'erc away. Hhe 
came to look at your work. She has a passion 
for piclure.s ; she has inherited your love of art’ 
And he related in a few^ words all that had 
happened during the master’s absence on the 
river with old Gunniim. But scarcely had he 
finished, when Millward luirried into the hall. 
There was a gleam of light on the staiiniase, and 
he hastened to the landing overhead, Here he 
stopped, and would have fallen had not Fenwiek 
been at hand. A mist had gathered over the 
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IDENTIFICATION" OF CRIMINALS BY MEASUREMENT. 


master’s eyes ; but through the mist he saw a the side-face is to get the shape of the ear, which 
figure coming slowly down the corridor towards of all features is the one most truthfully given hr 


him, with the lamp raised above her head. 


photogmphy. cards are disposed in small 


Fenwick glanced Irom this figure into Mill- drawers, whicIritXttd on shelves, like those of a 


ward’s face ; and the far-off look which he had eo according to 

8pirlt-.uodel to the young artiet's fancy-wae a •“•“n^cUou cou- 

visiouary look no longer. ta'us the carde of all indiVKluaU with a certain 

‘Is she not beautiful?’ whispered Fenwick, length of head. It is sulalivided according to the 
with enthusiasm. ‘ Millword !— what a master- bi-eudth of head ; the bubilivibions arc further sub- 

piece you will paint !’ divided according to the length of the middle 

Millwaitl stretched out his arms towards the finger ; and so on. The lucasurenienta are written 

figure. ‘Bring my child to me,’ said he, im- outside each drawei*, so that tliey can be read at 

patiently. ‘1 have done with art now, ^ glance. This will be further explained later 

— ^ — - — on. 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS Theory of the System. --Presently M. 

RV F AmTRFArFVT Bcitilloii, who hud been informed of our visit* 

expound liis system in 

A VISIT TO M. iJEUTiLLuN. person, entered the room. He is still a young 

man, and the very type of an accomplish eel savant^ 
Mljch has been said recently about ‘Autliropo- speaking both English and Cerman. The identi- 
metry but few people understand exactly either fication of crimiiuils is carried out hei*e iimler 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS 
BV MEASUREMENT. 

A VISIT TO M. IJEUTILLUN. 

Much has been said recently about ‘Anthropo- 
metry but few people understand exactly eitlier 


to know his previous record, and whether or not | 
he has been convicted belore. I’reviuus ofleaders 
make this as dillicult as possible by giving false i 


with extreme accuracy. The diniensioiis vary iu 
dilVerent per&ons within very considerable limits, 
and tliey do so in noflelinite ratio to each other. 
Consecpiently, if you take a suilicient number of 


names and denying everything. Soiuetimes, no you g^jt aggregate result wbicli is true 

doubt, they are recognised ; but tliis can only (,nly of that particular individual measured ami 
happen in comparatively few cases, ami is never of no one elsti. During the eight years iu which 
a really trustwoitliy means of identification, for antln*opoiiietry liaa been used in Paris, it lias been 


personal appearances change and the memory is fnnnd that no two individuals have tlie same 
treacherous. Many people have been banged and n'easurements throu.ghout. The I'esults obtained 

imprisoned through mistakes in recognition. Pho- ‘‘"“i « subject m no case agree with any 
^ ^ one of those previously taken, be they never bo 

tographs, again, are open to the same objection, two people are alike- 

and hirtlier, they accuuiuluto in such enormous p\u-tlier, in the adult these dimensions are stable, 


numbers that it is iiuiiossible to look through them. 
At the Prefecture de Police in Paris, one hundreil 
tbouhand have been collected in ten years. Now, 


changing little or not at all in the course of years. 
They therefore form a means of absolute identifi- 
cation at any time. Tlie most important are the 


supposing a man is arrested for theft mid gives leugtii of the lieail, its breailth, the .length of the 
a false name ; he may he an old offender, and forearm, of the foot, 

his pliotograph together with particulaiv-, of former ^he little huger. But to U of practieal QU the 
^ 1 * s.r 1 *1 • n results must be classified. This is done by dmd- 

ofleuces may lie there under auutber name in the groups-^Small, Medium. 

pigeon-holes among all the rest, lo look through instance, three sizes of the head 

them would take a stalf ot men eight tlays, and lengthways are made thus : (1) Those less than 
then it might be missed. But by M. Bertilloii’s i 84 millimetres (=^ 7 1 inches). (2) Those 
system of meabureiiieut you can lay your hand on between 184 milliiiielres and 189 millimetres 
that particular photograph with absolute certainty (= 7}^ to 7^ inches). (3) Those of 190 niilli- 
iu five minutes. Or, supposing that the man lias ii»tjtres (= 7^ inches) and above, 
not been up before, and tliat there is no photo- ^Suppose, now, you have a man measured, ahd 


graph or record of him in the archives, you cau "’“"i "P 

n; i, iK.v r.. ,t „ .. i - ■ V • -i hiul his card among, say, ninety thousand, 

establish tins fact with e-jual certainty in the Take the length of his hcLd : a glance show's that 


same short time. How it is done maybe best 
explained by describing a recent visit to the Pre- 
fecture de Police, 

The Measuring Room. -Escorted by an eminent 
Fi^ench detective, we were shown up into the 
room where the measurements of prisoners are 
taken and the jickes Are kept. The fiche is a card 
about eight inches by six inches, and on which are 
the prisoneris name, his measurements, any dis- 


it is 187 millimetres, and consequently comes 
under group 2. You at once put aside groups 
1 and 3, or sixty thousand out of the ninety 
thousand. Tlieii take the breadth of the he^^ in 
the same way ; this will reduce the remaining 
thirty thousand to ten thousand. And so on 
until you come down to a mere handful, when 
an examination of the minuter difierencea leads 
you wdth unerring certainty to the very one you 
are looking for. By the arrangement of the 


tinguishing marks about him, the poi'ticulars of draw'^era in groups, ali'eady mentioned, the whole, 
his offences, &c,; and also his photograph in two search is reduced to a matter of two minutes, 
positions— full and side face. The chief object of A Striking Illustration.— Having explained the 


the system itself or its object. Let us explain the his direction by an able slatf of assistants. The 
latter first. Wlieii the police lay tlieir hands on theory of the nystem is as folloivs : Certain bones- 
a criminal or a suspect, it is obviously important cmi be measured m the living subject easily and 
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8V$tem, M. BertiUon proceeded to illustrate it. — for of course measurements can be transmitted 
A young man, who bad been arrested that morn- by telegraph, and thus identification of Biispects 
ing for theft, was called np and measured then established without trouble or delay— a thing 
find there. The process is carried out by two impossible now, 

men, one of whom applies the instruments and 

aills out the figures, which are entered on a 

card by the other, precisely as in a tailor’s shop. THE MONTH: 

The subject is barefooted and bareheaded. Ten ^ , j. ^ ^ r,, ^ 

measurements arc taken in four minutes ; they 

include those ulreadv mentioned, together with GeomiK Baden-Powell, M.I in a letter to 


include those already mentioned, together with GE<>R(iE Baden-Poweel, M.l in a letter to 
the height slanding, the height sitting, the length the dated May 13, states that on that day 

of the arms extended, tlie length and breadth of , there had been consii ruinated an event of far- 
the ear. This finishetl, Bertillon, card in . leaching importance, in resjiect that mails from 


hand, interrogated the prisoner : 

* What is your name r 
‘Albert Felix.’ 

‘flave you ever been up before?’ 

‘ No, never.’ 

* Quite sure 

* Perfectly sure,’ with jaunty confidence, 


(’hina and .lapan had been delivered in London 
within twentydive days of leaving Yokohama, 
and inclusive of three days’ unnecessary delay 
at New York. ‘The Shanghai letters,’ says Mr 
Baden-Powell, ‘have been actually thirty-two 
days and the Japan twenty-five days in transit ; 


As the young scoundrel was the leader of a and, had thei'e been an Atbuitic steamer ready, 


band, this sc'erned higlily improbable. 


tlie}' would have been delivered in twenty -nine 


He was i'erno\'ed, and we proceeded to tire twenty 'two days respectively. These mails 

search. Section alter section of the drawers w^us three full davs because, after aiTiv- 

rapid y eliminated by comriaring the figures on . , n, . i o * b , ivi ... o *i 

thin with those upu M. Felix", card.” At htst '"i? ^ ^Joutreal, r,.i Saturday May there was 
we came to a single drawer, and tlien down to ***’ stemner acioss the AtlaiUic from New 
two cards. H he was there at all, it must be Turk until TV^Mlnesday, May (>. riie trip across 
one of these. A look at the first at once showed the Pacific was most sm'cessfully accomplished 
discrepancies of one or moi’c millimetres under by the new Empress of India in ten and a half 
some of the headings, and as the bony measure- days, although she cncouiiteivd a cyclone ; and 


ments are accuratti to a millimetre, it could not d,;, (Canadian Pacific Pailway Oompaiiy ran the 
be this one. There remained one card. M. ^-di-train three thousand miles across the con- 
Bertillon took it up, h.diug the photoi|raph on „i,.,ty-one hour,, a feat in lo«K-di,tance 

it All the figures correspomled exactly with t i t * i; 

.those just taken of Felix. He wa., recalled, au.l railway travelling, I lielieve, quite iiupreccdented.- 


again questioned, He repeated his former state- 
ments, but obviously with less confidence. M. 


The effect of tliis marvellous shortening of the 
diNtance between the East and the West is of 


Bertillon uncovered the photograph, and there the immense political and commei’cial impoi'tance, 
felloyy was to the life, as he stood that moment Japan is thus placcjd within three weeks of 
before us. It yvas most startling. But the England, vvliereas it is distant five weeks by the 

'...1 1 . n 1 t/ 


orif-inal of the photofjraoh ivas willed Alfred <,uickei,t - iiaiiielv, the Suez- route. 

Louis Leniaire, and he had been in jail tiyo years 

before. The card bore details ot certain scars , q. , , . ^ ^ 

and marks on hand and body ; they corresponded »’ftuals vvhirh are now ^ ^ *. 

exactly with those on Felix. Our friend the uiaking an etbcient waterway to connect the 
detective edged up and watched the prisoner Porth and the (^lyde. Most pfusoi is are ayvaro that 
with prof eshi on al delight Again questioned, Felix n Forth and fMyde Canal already exists, indeed, 
stuck to his <tory ; but his composure yvas gone; it is one of the oldest in tlie kingdom; but it 
his eye was troubled, his lips trembled, and the jy so small as to be only available for barges 
muscles of his face twitched. The photograph I of limited draught. 'Plie original cost 


was shown him. ‘ Who is that ?’ 

‘Not me, some one like me’ — but very 
shakily. 

^This is Alfred Ijonia Lemaire, and he was 
<ttTeste<l, &:c.’ 


of this Canal yvas about half a million sterling, 
and for many years it paid a handsome dividend. 
To enlarge it so as to make it available for 
ocean-going ships and steamers would involve 


The fellow yvas doyvn in an instant, as limp *a cost of fourteen million, and this discovery has 
wet paper. ‘ Oui, e’est mou nom adding, ‘ 1 led to the consitleration of alternative routes. 


knew you would liml it.’ 


There is no immciliute pr()spect, however, of any 


§■; Ine astonishing thing yyas that out of that ticcision being arrived at, and the promotex's of 

^biglo one corre- scheme yvould have some difficulty in show- 

Ijpcbded, or anything like corresponded, wntli the . , i »: i 

nF f.C v.mfi. K. iHC liow emHigb traffic could be relied upon to 


eno«ph tramc vouhl be relied upon to 
' particular one— Mistake i.s impos- P^y moderate interest upon the enormous 
n4^U. capital required for construction, 

system has been used in France for eight A novel form of lucifer-match lias recently 
and found to be of infinite service. Russia been patented, and it may to some extent be 
Ifi-Soae <>ther countries have adopted it ; but regarded as a safety-match ; for the two element 
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composition is at one end of the splint of wood, 
and the amorphous phosphorus at the other end, 
and before the match can be used it must be 
broken in half, so that the two prepared ends 
can be rubbed togetlier. 

Mr J. Ilenniker- Heaton, who has always been 
an energetic champion of postal refoiiu, now 
suggests that the parcel-post system should be 
extended and cheapened so as to enable house- 
lioltlers in our cities and large towns to obtain 
direct from the ])roducors fresh butter, eggs, 
poultry, and garden produce. The rate which 
he proposes is one penny per pound with a 
minimum of threepence. There is little doubt 
that if such a system were established it would 
be of incalculable benetit to a number of thiifty 
householders. In London, for instance, it is 
impossible to purchase a fresh egg, even in the 
early summer wlion eggs are plentiful, under 
tlirecdialfpeiice, althougli in many remote country 
places their market price at the time is a shilling 
a score, or even less. A similar dis]iroj>ortion 
between tlic retail price paid in our towns and 
that paid to the producer is found in all garden 
stud’. We trust that the Post-office authorities 
will see their way to giving Mr Heaton’s pro- 
posal a hiir trial. 

Tlie Naval Exijibition at Chelsea is perhaps 
the most entertaining as well as the most in- 
structive of all the great sluiws which London 
lias devised within the past few yeans. The relics 
and pictures alone would rewaid a visitor, even 
if Ins visit had co.st a long day’s journe\. But 
perhaps the cliief cliarm to be found here is 
111 the riontrast between what was and what is. 
One ca!i explore a full-sized model of the old 
J^ictarif as she was on that famous day ‘in Tra- 
falgar’s bay,’ and can then turn to the huge guns 
and other modern appliances in readiness for 
warfare at the present moment. It is difficult 
to realise that these guns, with their monster 
projectiles and huge charges of jmwder, are of 
sucii recent date, until one sees by their side the 
six teen -pound bag of guii])0\\der which formed 
the inaxinlum amount used for one discharge so 
lately as the Ciimeau War. The moat cynical 
of mortals in passing through these wonderful 
galleries must own that tliere is some excuse for 
the boast about Britannia ruling the waves. 

The destructive )'’Ower exerted by a projectile 
from the onc-himdred-and-ten-ton gun is shoiMi 
by a full-sized diagram more tlian forty feet in 
length which traces the path of the huge conical 
bullet through various obstacles, the diagram 
professing to be n correct representation of an 
effect which actually occurred. The piojectile 
itself is depicted embedded in a mass of brick- 
work into which it has penetrated three feet; 
but before finding itself at this end of its journey, 
it has made a hole first through a twenty-inch 
steel plate, then througli eight inches of iron. 
It next tor 6 its way through twenty feet of oak- 
timber, five feet of granite, and eleven feet of 
concrete, .still having sufficient impetus to bury 
itself in the brickwork, as already described. 

We know that the occupation of the fisherman 
is both a dangerous and uncertain one, and that 
many a toilsome cruise is undertaken with very 
meagre results. But sometimes the fisher is 
rewarded for his pains by extraordinary success, 
and ho contrives to net so many fish that he 


cannot find a market for them. Two such cases 
were lately recorded in the Zoo/of/^s^ One was 
the capture of no fewer than twelve thousand 
gray mullet, the fish realising eighteen shillings 
per score, and tiie other a phenomenal catch of 
mackerel, forty-eight thousand fish, which sold 
for three hundred and sixty pounds. It is note- 
worthy that both these magnificenl hauls were 
made off the Cornish coast ; the first in that 
beautiful little bay near Land’s End known as 
Seinien Cove ; and the other a few miles south- 
west of the Lizard Point. 

The pleasant and refreshing odour which is 
emitted by garden soil after a summer sliower is 
one which most of us have learned to appreciate. 
This aromatic odour has lately formed the sub- 
ject of scientific examination ; and Dr Phipson 
lias published ihe fact that twenty ’five years ago 
he, too, endeavoured to solve the pi'oblem of 
tracing its origin. After a considerable number 
of exi>eriments and examinations of soils of 
various kinds from different localities, Df’ Phipson 
came to the conclusion that the odotu’ is due to 
the presence of orgjinic substances closely related 
to the essential oils of plants. He believes that 
the porous .surfaces, in hot dry weather, absorb 
the fragrance emitted by t]lou^ands of flowers, 
and give it out again wlien rain penetrates the 
pores and displaces tlie various volatile sub- 
stances imprisoned therein, wliicli are only very 
sparingly soluble in water. In certain challc 
rocJvS of Picanly tin* property described seemed 
to be so remarkable that Dr Phipson endeavoured 
by experiment to isolate tlie .substance to which 
the odour \va.s due, and by means of an aqueous, 
solution of bromine lie found that he was able* 
to arrest it. Dpon afterward.s evaporating the 
bi’oininc .solution at a low temperature, he obtained 
a yellowish product soluble in alcohol, and having 
a .strong odour of cedar- wood. 

In a recent Bcjiort by the United States Consul 
at Barc.elona, some interesting particulars arc 
given coiKcrniiig the cork industry. We first of 
all learn that the cork forests of Spain cover more 
than half a million heetaixis, the hectare being 
e<pial to about two and a half acres. The cork 
is better in localities where the trees are exposed 
to tlie north, and it i.s .seldom found growing 
ill chalky soils, jireferring that in which felspar 
abounds. The ])lant.s are chiefiy cultivated by 
sowing in ground .somewhat manured, and they 
develop in soil liaving very little depth, the roots 
of the trees being frecjuenlly seen on the surface 
of the ground. Tlie first growth of bark called 
* virgin cork,’ is not of any use for the manufacture 
of corks, but is devoted to other purposes. The 
secomlnry cork is the more valuable, and when 
lemoved from tlie tree is piled in heaps. It is 
then submitted to a boiling in water for about 
an hour, iluring which operation the tannin and 
other soluble matters are removed from it ;' it 
gains in thickness ainl ela.sticity, but loses from 
twelve to forty per cent, of its weight. 

A correspondent of the lUmtfattd (kirpenUr 
and Ihiikyr gives a recijie for castings by ineaua 
of a sawdust composition, which inay he useful 
for decorative purpo.ses when a light material is 
advantageous. The directions are as follows : 
Take equal parts of sawdust and common wheat- 
flour, and to every half-gallon of this mixture add 
half a cup of molasses ; moisten this witli a jelly- 
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pe^te made by combining cqoal parts of glue and 
rye-doiir, and knead the wlioJe into a stiff dough. 
The mowkU sliould be treated with neat’s-foot oil, 
and the composition well pressed into them and 
allowed to remain twenty-four* hours in a dry 
place^ after which the cast will ensily separate. 
Thie should now be baked in a mo<lerateIy hot 
and when cold, painted or varnished. The 
festilt is said to be equal in cllect to carved 
wood. 

A new use for ramie fibre has been fDiind in the 
manufacture of steam-pipes. The employment 
of a vegetable product for siu li a ]>nrpose would 
at first sight seem to be impossible ; but the fibre 
lias been remlered fit for tlie work by being 
previously sul»jected to hydraulic j^ressure. The 
inateaial so treated is said to possess a tensile 
strength greater thau tliat of steel. 

A useful little ;q>plianec for artists lias been 
invented by Air K. 1*. Widell, of Portland, 
<)regon, and is called ^The Perfect Stretcher 
Key,’ I'c unile]‘.slaud its use and obje<‘t, it is 
necessary to examine l.he back of a framc<l canvas 
prejwed for oil-painting. At each corner of the 
woodwork, a mortiw^-hole is cut for the reception 
of a wedge of hard W(K)d, and those wedges have 
to lie tapped with a hammer to keep the canvas 
taut. With Mr Widell’s arrangemeut, the wtidges 
are dispensed with, and a little metal shoe which 
grasps the miti^e of tlie frame on both sides takes 
Bieir place. Tbe invention is a <listinct improve 
inenfc on tlie older arrangement. 

That our coinage is subject to a constant loss I 
from abrasion in its transfer from liaml to liand is 
4 well-knOwix fact, and wo know, too, I hat the art 
of artificially removing sonui of the metal fraudu- 
lently has been practise<l, and is known as ‘sweat- 
ing tW gold*’ This is done by placing a number 
of sovereigns in a long bag and conLiuually urging 
them from one end to the other, until by rubbing 
they part with an oppreciable amount uf gohl- 
dnst It hn« been I'ecently stated that careful 
■experiments made at the LTnited States Mint have 
disclosed the fact that every time one million 
dollars is handled five dollars’ worth is lost by 
abrasion. For this experiment the g<dd was place^l 
in bags containing each five thonsand dollars, and 
it was found that the mere lifting to a truck of 
the two hundred bags making up the lump sum 
resulted in the loss stated. It is diHicult (o believe 
that the loss can be so gmit ; but then it is ecpially 
dlflicult to umlerstaud how a coin in moving from 
pocket to pocket can in the course of a few years 
lose its superscription and half its original weight 
by mere wear and tear. 

An American paper asseiis that one of the Ixist 
«nres for the incrustation of boilers through the 
lise of liaa’d water is found in an Extract prepare4l 
fjjfOm the leaves of the eucalyptus. This extract 
<jin be prepai'cd in a very simple manner by boiling 
^fty pounds of the leaves in one thousand gallons 
lof water. Tlireo gallons of this Extract will keep 
; locdmotive boiler free from scale for a trip of one 
I ;%<tif<ired miles, leaving the boiler in such a condi- 
jtliatany depiwit from the water can be readily 
I ' :^^V|iaibed out. The same solution will effectually | 
the iiicrusUit ion alr<^dy formed in a boiler, ! 
will cause it to j^>lw*n and fall otf in large | 
■ L' worst boiler C4in be cleaned in this 
ippitmr with about two monthH* treatment 
ro: ’'|t:Jaf''said that cigar boxes a^' '.heir con- 


tents are now moLle tlie subject of adulteration. 
Spanish cedar-wood, which is the right material 
to use for cigar boxes, is somewhat scarce ; and so 
[ West Virginia poplar, or other white wood, is 
employed instead after being dyed and treated 
with cedar extract to give it the proper colour and 
odour. 

Since that very clean and pleasant vehicle 
called vaseline has come into use, doctors have 
largely employed it in the preparation of oint- 
ments, in place of the far less agreeable lard 
which was previously utilised for the same purpose. 
But the question lias lately arisen whether absorp- 
tion into the skin takes place in the same manner 
with two such different agents, and this inquiry 
has formed tlie subject of cei tain experiments upon 
animals, which arc described in a French medical 
paper. By mixing lard with a given salt, having 
strongl 3 "-maiked effects upon animals, and apply- 
ing such a preparation to tlie shaved skin of a 
dog’s head, it was found that the expected effects ! 
of the drug manifested themselves within a very 
slmrt time after application. Ihit when the same I 
experiment was nqieatcd uith an ointment of simi- ! 
lar strength, but made with vaseline, as a vehicle | 
in lieu of lard, the dmg eiiqiloyed had no effect 
wliatever. d'he authoi's of those expei'imcuts con- 
clude tliat with vaseline ointments no ab.sorptiou 
whatever tak(‘s jilace if the skin be intact. 

It seems a curious fact that th(‘ clearer tbc j 
water from a spring or well ihe more may its 
purity be su.specied ; but tliat is the inevitable 
conclusion wliicli must be arrived at if certain 
experiments comliicted by Major I’owell of the 
U.S. Geological kSurvey can be relied upon. That 
gentleman tells ns that these experimeiiU were 
undertaken with a view to deteiniine. economic 
methods of yu’oeipitating the finely-divided clay 
containe<l in nuin\' waters supplied to cities, lie 
found that there were many mineral substances 
which would cause precipitation if added in small 
qiiantitie.s ; but the one which produced the 
result b> the most minute addiiion wa.s sewage. 

Profes-w M unroe, in a recently delivered 
lecture upon Gun-cotton, de.scribed lliat explosive 
a.s tlie siifest to use, provitled that it wa.s cor- 
rectly prcqiared and liandled with intelligence. 
Gun-colton becomes dangerous oid}’ when the 
materials composing it have nut been thoroughly 
purified, or when the union between acid and 
cot.ton is incomplete. iVoof was given that a 
workman ciin cut it witli a saw or chisel, or can 
work it in a lathe wlnh‘ in a compTessed state, 
with impunity. It was also stated that two j 
tlionsand pounds of gun-cotton had been burned j 
in a bonfire without explosion. Curious it , 
is that letters stamped u]>on the blocks of 
compressed cotton are inipre.ssed upon an iron ^ 
plate upon which the cotton may be exploded. I 
If tlie marks on the block arc in redief, their 
reproduction on the metal plate will be raisetl, 
and vice rersf^. Another ciinous cinuimstanco is i 
that if a delicate piece of lace or a leaf be placed 
between the gun-cotton and the metal, its delicate 
markings will be reproduced on the iron, although 
it will itself be annihilated by the explosion. 

A critical examination of the weather which 
we expeinenced during the past winter formed 
the supject of a jjaper read before the Meteoro- 
logical Society by Mr F. J, Brodie. Ffret we 
have a reference to the prolonged frost which 
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lasted from tlie end of November to the end of 
January, in addition to which it was found that 
when the wind was not absolutely calm, it was 
«ure to blow from a cold quarter. The barometric 
pressure for the whole winter was about a qnai ter 
of an inch above the average, while the rainfall 
over the greater part of the Jiritish Isles was lees 
than half the normal amount. The number of 
foergy days with which Ijoiuloners were favoured 
was twice as many as are customary during the 
winter-time. It was further stated in this paper 
that almost every element in the liritish weather 
was intliienced to an abnormal degree by the 
remarkable prevaleiu'c of high barometrical 
pressure. 


^POACTIEER AND THKIR WAYS. 

The Poaclmr resembles Prince Charles Edward 
in being surrounded by far more generous sen- 
timent and imaginative glamoin* than any per- 
sonal merits of his own have fairly earned. The 
popular mind is fascinated by the picture of 
the hard-working villager burning with a love 
of sport which the law forbids him to gratify, 
stealing foith from his cottage at the dead of 
night, and hurrying away to the haunts of the 
hare and the pheasant, I’egardless of the perils 
of assault at tlie hands of night- watchers, and 
weehs of cruel imprisonment in the county jail 
at the hands of pai'tial magistrates. Still more 
powerfully is public sympath}^ excited by the 
appeal of tlie man who wlieii clnu'ged in court 
M’ith poaching represents that he was out of 
work ; be would scorn to steal, but his (children 
wore stamng ; ami seeing a rabbit, he thought 
tlierc was no liarm in taking it. 

Blit, alas, mo4 of this sentiment is misplaced. 
There may be cases where men take to poaching 
from pure of sport, or are driven to it by 
<leetitutiou ; nut in general, poaching is a sordid 
occupAion ; and the poacher either an idle loafer 
or a designing thief. No doubt, there are 
poachers who do not figure in courts upon other 
charges. But no one witli a knowledge of rural 
life will dispute that the poaclicr is seldom blame- 
less touching all otlier matters, seldom a credit- 
able memlier of the village community, seldom 
a sober, hard-working, Go<l-feariug peasant. He 
may be above ordinary theft ; but he is one of 
the most constant customers at the village public- 
house ; his children are in rags, and he is seldom 
six months in the same employment. Even this 
is a favourable specimen of the poacher. All 
poachers are not thieves ; but in a country 
<li8trict most thieves are poachers ; and the mis- 
eellancous-goods mercliant who receives poached 
game, and the cadger who takes it to market, are 
gCTierally ready when required to be equally 
obliging in the disposal of stolen property. 

The poaching fraternity admits of classification 
with some particularity. One broad line of 
division is between tlie rural poacher and the 
urban poacher. The former, again, are of two 
ctases— 'the amateur and the professional Tlie 


amateur or occasional poacher is a farm-labourer^ 
a miner, or other manual worker, eugage<l in 
more or less regular employment ; hut occasion- 
ally at night, and not sehlom on a Sunday, he 
turns a penny by doing a bit of poacliing either 
on bis own account or in company .with one 
or two friends. The professimial or constant 
poaclicr, on tlie other hand, is in no regular 
employment Occasionally he does a little work 
as a day-labourer, and be is engaged in the fiebls 
at harvest-time. Ihit for a great part of the . 
year he can give no account of himself. "When 
an orchard is robbed, be is not far away ; and 
roynard soinelimes gets credit, which the beast 
hardly deserves, for the disnp|>earance of sundry 
fowls fr(»ni the neighbouring farmyards. The 
dog, the ferret, the bag-net, the gate-net, tlie 
trap, the snare, and occasionally the gun, are the 
stock in trade of these rural poachers, whether 
of the amabuir or the professional class. (Iround- 
gamc are their cliief «pian‘y, though nothing 
j'omes amiss. They d(‘stroy much game, but they 
seldom make a great haul at one time. They 
lack the numbers, skill, and organisation to use 
drag-nets and capture coveys of partridges or 
grouse or a dozen tiares at a single cast 

This last is one of the favourite iustruments , 
of the urban poaclicr, who is altogether a much 
more skilful and more deadly enemy of game 
than his rural brother. Urban poachers, like 
laii’al ones, are of two cl ass<*s— amateur and pro- 
fessional. The former is a masterful poacher, 
and depends for Ins escape not upon skill in 
eluding game- watchers, hut upon ru major if he 
is fuicountered. This class of poachers, hanlly , ' 
known in Scotland, aboumls in England. Great 
gangs of men accustomed to rude manual toil 
issue from some large mnmifacturing or mining 
centre, swoop down upon a well-preserved dis- 
trict of country, and sweep all before them. Pixi- 
priefxjrs, keepers, and policemen, hardly apprised 
of their approach until they are upon them, are 
poiveilesb to stay their ]>rogress. They ‘clefui 
up the country.’ It is singular that, whilst a 
Rind of this kind if encountered with force will 
show the most determined fight and not stop even 
: at mmder, yet a crowd twenty times as nunieroua 
and composed of loughs of the same class, when 
gathered on a Sunday morning to witness a prize- 
fight, tvill melt like inibt on the appearance of a 
single policeman. Nets, both drag-nets and gate- 
nets, dogs and sticks, are used by these poachers. 
Their incursion is most fatal to hares and rabbits, 
for they have not time, and make too much 
noise, to ‘negotiate’ winged game successfully. 

The professional urban ])oacher is the most 
skilful, and perhaps the most dangerous of all 
In tlie game scfison, half-a-dozen of them will 
settle down in some market-town near the centre 
of a vvell-preservcKl country. Tliese poachers pro- 
c<*ed ivith great deliljei’ation. They prospect the 
country carefully, not grudging a longifih railway 
journey for the purpose when that is necessary* 
Often one of them is the owner of a Irorse and 
cart ; or, failing this, they initiate into their j|;;ang 
some local cadger who is therewith provided. 
The drag-net and the lantern are the favourite 
instruments of these poachers. They seldom use f * 
the gun or the snare, for these are too tedious j 
and too dangerous. Winged game suffer sevei^ely }|^ 
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from timir depredations* A covey of grouse or 
partridges are slumbering in security, when a 
slow dog with a lantern round its neck makes 
a point within a few yards of them. The 
poachers make a detour, and draw the net up 
towards the face of tlie dog, probably netting 
the whole covey in this w'ay with a single cast. 

I pheasants, again, are seen against the sky roosting 
on the boughs of janes, and are quietly liftetl 
down with the hand. It is to this class of 
poachers that the public arc indebted for the 
. grouse wliicli appear in the poultcu'ers’ windows 
early in the forenoon of the 1:^5 tli, and for hosts 
of immature pheasants on the 1st of October. 
The only way to rid a country district of such 
a gang, as magistrates know, is to break their 
bank. Small lines upon iiidividuahs are of no 
' account, for the pai ty have a common purse, or 
make one on such an emergency. That purse, 
however, is not often a very heavy one ; and a 
few rigorous five pounds with expenses will 
generally break up the band ami rid the district 
of their depredations. 

The protection of the law w^as first accorded 
to game in order to preserve it for the sport 
of the sovereign and his friemls. Ihit for several 
centuries the right to kill game has been recog- 
nised as an incident of private property bedonging 
exclusively to the owner of the soil. But for 
the protection thereby afforded to it, game would 
doubtless have been long ago extinct in thi.s 
country, as is the case in those continental 
countries where no restrictions are jdaced upon 
the right of spoil. There are many statutes 
dealing with the offence of poaching, some of 
them of very ancient tlatc, as the old Scots Acts 
against killing hares in time of snow. But the 
Acts which in practice arc generally appealed 
to are all of the present century. An important 
distinction is recognised by the law between day- 
poaching and niglit-poachitig, Tlie latter is a 
much more serious offence tluin the foi iaer, and 
on a third conviction the poacher is liabh‘ to 
penal servitude. It has been explained by tin- 
courts that the Night- Poaching Act a mea'<ure 
not primarily for the preservation of game, but 
for trie protection of the public peace and of the 
lives and limbs of the lieges. Experience lias 
shown that night-poaching is often attended l)y 
scenes of shocking violence, and not unfrecjuently 
leads to murder. The law accordingly deals willi 
this offence with a stern hand. [Tmler the Night- 
Poaching Arts of 18:28 and 1844, night- poachers, 
whether found upon the land or upon the roads' 
during the night -namely, from one hour after 
sunset to one hour before sunrise — may be seized 
by oflioetP,^ or by the jiroprietor or his servants, 
find are liable to three months for the first 
;^^erice, six for the second, and penal servitude 
, Jfor the third. Where weapons arc used, or where 
. ;'thi?ee or mon^ arc arine<l witli weapons, the 
Ip^lties are much more severe. 

V, Under the Day Poaching Acts, 1831 for Eiig- 
1atld,.and 183£ foe Scotland, the day-poacher is 
v^nfjh more leniently dealt with than his noctur- 
brother. If Iw give his name and address, 
be apprehended unless «ihere he good 

K b to believe these to be fictitious ; ami 
malty is pnly five pounds. Where five or 
iq, oitt together, or where violence is used, 
laities are more severe. 


These statutes were not found sufficient to 
check poaching, for, once the poachers got off the 
land unobserved, tliere was no means of appre- 
hending them. It often liappened that a police- 
man met men returning to town in the early 
(lawn with a curt or bags which he was morally 
certain contained game taken by poaching ; but 
he had not seen the men on any land, and he had 
I no warrant to apprehend them, and so they could 
laugh in his face. To meet this difficulty, the 
Poaching Prevention Act of 1802 was passed, 
under wliich constables are empowered without 
a warrant to seize and search any persons, though 
found on the public highway, if tliere be reason 
to suspect them of carrying poached ^me or 
poaching instruments. 

The game laws aie not poi»nlar ; bu^Mbose 
who condemn them arej seldom as severe in tlieir 
logic as in their cen.siire. Very few^o so far as 
to profess a derire to see game extirpated in 
Britain. Blit this would ceitiiinly follow if all 
protection were withdrawn. Nor can it be said 
that the proHimt protection is too stringent, for, 
in sjute of it all, poaching still abounds. There 
I is morii reasfui in the argiiiuent that the excep- 
tional character (»f the legislation is objectionable, 
and tends to hjister the opinion that j)oacliing is 
in a diffVrent category from all (Alier criminal 
otleuces, and involves no moral turpitude. It 
has been suggested with .'-ome plausibility that 
the whole of the Acts against jxiacbing .should 
be .swept away, and a simple enactment sub- 
stituted ju-oviding that game is the property of 
the man on whose land it is found, and that the 
taking of it witliout bis ]>ernii8flion is theft 
Such a law would have been harsh and oppres- 
sive so long as tliere were many wild uneiicto.sed 
tracts tbrougbuut the countiy ubeie game roamed 
at pleasure il(*.pemlent upon no man’s care. But 
now in this country, with its dense population, 
its advanced cultivation, and its numberless en- 
closures, game is an industrial nitber llian a 
natural jirodiict of the soil, and J^f#ny case is 
as dependent for its e.xi.''tence as are the ffowers 
of his garden upon the can* and proteclfcDn of 
the owner or occupier of the soil. 
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At last it i.s the peaceful night, and I, 

WcuiT Jtiid fretted with the noisy fray 
Of Life’s incessant tumult, can allay 
My s]nrit.’8 thirst for peace. The moonlit sky 
And shadow-circled Earth are still. No ciy 
Of passion-bnrdoncd heart.s disturbs the gray 
Impressive calm ; and tliough the late gone day 
Left me a Life’s regret, my eyes are dry. 

For tears are nought but Summer’s healthful rain, 
That, falling from storm-clouds, leaves far above 
A clearer blue. I l)ear a deeper pain 
Than enn find ease in weeping ; so, dear love, 
Forgive my tearless giief. Perhaps you guess 
My heart’s unmitigated biiteiness. 

Ethel liiULANP. 
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THE ART OF HAPPINESS. 

By Mfw Lynn Linton. 

Some of us in one form — skating, let us say, on 
rough ice ; some in another — running uphill, 
vainly emulating the goats ; and others dashing 
headlong down the slopes leading to the fathom- 
less abyss below— but all in our own special way 
pursue that mocking shape we call Happiness 
— that iridescent phantom hovering before our 
eyes, close to us, so close that wc can almost 
touch it, and yet keeping just beyond our grasp. 
We pursue, and for the most part the more vigorous 
our chase the farther we are f}’om the capture. 
With happiness, as with sleep, the consciousness 
of effort destroys its own success. It must come 
unbidden, stealing softly through the dim path- 
ways of the night, and holding us securely possessed 
before we kn^^w that it is there. All our tumul- 
tuous effortf^to secure the one or grasp the other 
fail jjihiominiously, for both arc states, not things, 
an<l these states are not to be captured by force, like 
fortresses or three-deckers. And yet the accpiire- 
ment of happiness is an art ; and an art, perfect- 
ness in which is not gained by every one alike. 

Some put their faith in Pleasure, and dance 
along the liigli\^^y hand in hand with that hand- 
some Mauiad whom they call Happiness, at least 
for tlie time. Now the two, Pleasure and Happi- 
ness, are foster-sisters, but not twins — not identical 
— like and yet unlike. At first sight and while 
we are young, perhaps they are indistinguishable 
the one from the other, but after closer scrutiny 
how different they are ! The eyes of Happiness 
are soft and bright, and the eyes of Pleasure are 
hard and glittering ; the smile of the one is sweet 
and tender, and that of the other is often cruel 
and maybe vacant ; the hands of Happiness are 
cool, and when not purposefully employed are 
still and quiet, while the hands of Pleasure are 
burning, dry, and restless. Happiness does not 
giw old and wrinkled as Pleasure does. Happi- 
ness does not live on stimulants and intoxicants, 
and Pleasure does. Happiness goes afield with 
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Love and Work, and the companions of Pleasure 
are Dissipation and Idleness. No ; the two are 
emphatically not the same; but sometimes, as 
hiis been said, Pleasure masks herself to look like 
Happiness, and tl»e purblind call them twins, 
and the hopelessly blind absolutely one and 
indivisible. Only when the mask wears thin 
by time, showing tlm true face underneath, or 
when it falls off altogether in the day of sickness 
or the hour of death, only then do the poor 
self-made dupes find out tlieir mistake — and then 
it is too late ! 

Others make Fame and professional Success 
their synonyms with happiness, and think if they 
can get either of these they are safe. But they> 
too, find they have cauglit the shadow and lost 
the substance, and that tlieir frantic rush uphill 
has landed them midway and not at the top 
at all. Take Fame, the most glittering of all those 
simulacra of liappiness which hover before us, 
like foam flung off from the mirnge^which is 
not tlie living lake — what real happiness does it 
give? The man set on a pedestal by those who> 
do not know him, understands to the faintest 
line the falsehood of his presentation, and how 
j it is not he himself, but only something made 
j into a rough -hewn likeness of himself, to which 
the people intone their hymns of praise and shout 
aloud their hi zzas. Crowned and sceptred as a 
king, lie alone knows the shape of those pointed 
ears, vibrating under the gold and gems. He, the 
glorious .statue of burnislied silver, hides beneath 
liis shining robe the feet of clay which are tl^e: 
measure of his worth. When his worshipp^lff’ 
bend before him as the sheaves of corn in 
dream, he may for a moment feel that 
of pride which makes a man his own Opd 
seems to give him his charter of supeifipyltyi. 
But it passes. He is himself ; not the finer 
tasm he is assumed to be, A thousand varionslyi 
coloured lines modify the one uniform tint wh^l^h 
is all that oiftsiders see. He kuoT^^s all 
these subtle modifications, either for good or HI); 
and the world does not. When he 
beyond his merits his own conscieii^ 
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idisa ; when he li 'reViled heyond his deserving pathies, the purring gratification of a warih sleek 
hie consciousness of purity of intention supports well-fed cat—- all this is not happiness ; and 'those 
hjni. For 0$ little as indiscriminating praise who are the most given up to selfishness know 
gives him happiness so little does undeserved the difference. 

Skme give mm true misery. But surely to a Where, then, is the art? What is its name, 
TOU who has any real grit in him none of all its* nature, its literature, its craft? How can we 
blind adulation bnngS that loveliness of learn it? How, when learnt, can we practise and 
meutal condition we cull happiness, be our ensure it ? If in the power of one to acquire, 
p^n God is but a poor kind of religion ; and when why may we not all be past masters in the art ? 

feel superior to the majority, all wc can anti why should the heavens re-echo with the 
say to ourselves is — What a ijour lot that majority cries of the drowning wlien each living soul has 
must be ! From all of which it comes about that a plank wliereoii to sit securely and weather out 
the proud man, the vain man, the adulated man, the storm? In a world where treachery, death, 

, even the successful man, is not neccs.sarily the disease, and loss arc thick as autumn leaves in 
Itappy man. He is elated truly ; he ])uirs out liis Vallombrosa, how can we be happy I Fon is not 
chest ; holds his head high ; stands with feet far man born to sorrow as the sparks ily upwOTd, and 


chest ; holds his head high ; stands with feet far man born to sorrow as the sparks ily upw^d, and 
apart, enlarging his base the better to bear his are not happiness ami sorrow foes to the ^ath? 
hetwy weight of supremacy ; but that sweet- voice<l, Too true! And yet even in the worst of our 
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dewy-eyed spirit docs not staml on his right hand, chances we can save sf)mething froin'^the wreck, 
The winged Victory, Nike, the serving-maid of the and that divine Art of Happiness is never wliolly 
gods may j but Kike was not Happiness. lost. In tliat dignity of patience under the iuevi- 

Nor is excitement the alter eyo of this dear table, which, whether we call it resignation or 
Spirit. Excitement is not real happiness, no more pliilosophy, lias always the same power to still 
than was that luindsome Mamad, Pleasure, That those frantic cries, to quiet those futile re- 
mtless activity which must be always doing some- preaches, we find the first lu'ginnings of the art, 
thing and going somewhere, confuses thought and even when apjmrently wc have nothing before us 
destroys the very beginnings of stability, as the but de^puir. If the disaster is reparable, we 
rushing north-easter nips off the buds of growing experience some kind of luippiness in the brave 
plants. It destroys, too, regret and repining. So struggle to mcml it. Certainly, Uiere will be 
far we must confes.*^. No one who is alway.s in u none in that couardice, that supineness, which 
whirlwind can mope and fret any more than he folds the hands and lets circumstance ovei’come 
can think or foresee. Those busy bustling phil- emleavour. In patience, then, under what we 
anthropists, for examfile, who turn the world cannot repair nov restt»rc - in energy of endeavoiu* 
upside down that they may send out blankets to wlien tins can mend matters— the first tender 
Central Africa and churns to the poor dear seedlings of happiness, that true Tree of Life, 
Hindu dair;ymaids, these know no more what spring up, even under the cold shadow of sorrow, 
they are doing, and see no more where they lo.ss, and stress. In unseUishness ami love, in 
are going, tlian so many blind puppies crawling activity, and content with wluvt we have — 
to the top of the collar stairs. Peiluips you making the best of things— we find the ixirfectcd 
will say they are happy in their ignorance. No, growth. 

tbej^ are undisturbed in their self-consciousncNS ; Tho.se who live forStdf live in a barren round— 
V which is another thing altogether. If they and like Ihc Egyptian snake circle, ending where they 

i'all thoi^ breez}’’ restless kind are to be called l)egin. They get no fait her on tl^r way, ami 

if you should say that an oratorio they enclose no fertile ground as tlicy go. How 
jivAud a (^rivari are the same things. Both are should they? What prf»gress— wdiat life isifthcre 

I made by instruments; but the one is a in facliishness ? As much as there is in blooding 

;\feblo metedy and the other a hideous discord; over a cdiulk egg and watering a dead stick. But 
’ Iw® OttC has art, science, knowledge, in its method, those who have the wisdom to be content wdth 
i^ Wllh grandeur and beauty Jis the rc.-iull, and the wdmt they have and cannot better, and those 
P,'^her 18 — {^charivari. So this tumultuous excite- who have the geuerosity to sympathise with 
this palpitating unrest, this noi>y violence others, seize the life of life and compel it to their 
1 ‘ hf energy and avoidance of dullncs.?, may be tin s(*rvii*e. d lu-reis no happiness, projierly so ('ailed, 

; grai’e of many mopings kut it is none the more in the indifference of scdfishiiess. Ls the dead 
happiness-^-ond it is not even permanent. dull granite boulder happy ? The lo.st child weeps, 

Are we happy when w^e go off the line and and the weary wayfarer faints beneath its over- 
' defy the conventions of that society wdierever w'c shadowing mass, and the granite boulder is un- 
have to' live ? Doubtful. Even love, elsewiierc moved. Is that greater haj^piness than the good 
80, divine, does not give ua the thing we want Samaritan knew when he poured oil and wine 
when it is taken beyond the safe borders and into the wounded man’.s gaping sores, and by 

, perished in the salt desert of the T'^ucovenanted. the fellow-suffering of sympathy helped hiuj out 

; i^or figs we gather thistles; and for the Juice of of his strait? What joy equals that of giving 
f we brew our bitter portion from the joy and bringing solace to the afflicted ? Half the 

B the 8flge hushes, which are the only exquisite delight of love is in this divine power 
rid garden bear-s. Besides, this kind of giving ; and those who feel only the pleasure 

always companioned with cruelty, of receiving, love themselves, truly, but no one 

s to Dear the scourge of blame, and else. In fruitful work, too, if not in the coarser 

tt /^ood. • And no real wulder excitements of pleasure and general uumt> 

^ find these same seedlings gtowh now to’welV 

the want of disturbing fvm’ keeping clear of tW diEliW 

‘ o sym- country of eccentricity where eVery ofte fs jiJll jtiiS; 
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be bad or stupid who does not live up to that 
special lot of blue china.* So long as we are the 
slaves of another we cannot be happy. We can 
give reverence and obedience out of the fullness of 
our own souls, but that is not the same thing, as 
the slavery of subniission — the craven abjectness 
of fear— the self-dishonouring concordance of snob- 
bery. No mail can be happy who has a thousand 
masters of whom he is afraid — <mc lor one season 
and tlie other for another. A soul that hums to 
«ay its faithful word in the cause of truth and 
justice, and that dares not for tear of offending 
some one in the back parlour- some one in 
the street— what pain ! what humiliation ! Can 
anything he ^y^)r^e ? 

Again, happiness can exist only witli a gooil 
conscience. If the pat-t he peopled with spectres 
of sin knd the shapes of shametul deeds hover on 
the horizon, ever ready to close in upon tlie miser^ 
able sinner, happiness is as far off as sleep to 
the hag-ridden, restlessly tos.siiig in his bod. But 
the stainless past ensures the peaceful present, ami 
only then do we meet the tlay as our friend, ieiding 
glad to he alive, and to have yet our chances and 
our hope.s. To err is human, as wc all know ; 
but we 01 r in stages and degrees; and though 
there do not exist the men or women who cniihl 
proclaim from the house-top all they have ever 
•done or said, -still we are not all besot by those 
shapes which destroy ])eace, -security, and happi- 
ness in one. So, then, in the good old- fash ione<l 
virtues, in fruitful activities, in r(“^pci(‘t for duty 
■and ohe<lience to its laws, in content, in sympathy 
a.nd love for (►Iher.s, we must all find our happiness 
— these being in truth the elements of the ai-t. 
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IJy Quant Allkn, Ai ruoii oe ‘ In At-l Huadkh,* 

‘This Moiu’al Ooir,,’ fh’. 

CHAPTER XXX.— -PSi'CHE IN AFUICA. 

For some lime after her arrival in Algiers, Psyche 
seemed to improve a little on tlic air of Africa. 
In the first ilush of the new Oriental life, her 
•eyes grew stronger for a while, as Dr (Jodichau 
had confidently predicted. There was always 
something fresh to look at that roused for the 
moment her pas.sing attention. And to have her 
•attention rou-sed wa'* exactly what Psyche now 
most needed. Even a broken-hearted girl can't 
be placed for the first time in her life in the midst 
of that wonderful phantu-smagoria of Eastern 
costume and Eastern manners without being 
momentarily excited and intere-sted. Psyche 
wished to see, and she saw accordingly. 

The three Vaurenens ami Geraldine Maitland 
accompanied her everywliere on her first walks 
among those enchanletl African hill-sides. From 
' the pension itself, to be sure, the sea was invisilde ; 
but a few hundred yards along the cactus-bor<lered 
lane that leads to AH ChcriPs villa brought them 
full in sight of that exquisite bay, and the high 
1 snow-capped summits of the glistening Djnrjiiras. 
With a little cry of. surprise, the first time she 
went there, Psyche stoppcul for a moment and 
gazed entranced at the endless variety of that 
1 oeautiful panorama. Straight below them, on 
its thre.e rounded peaks, the town of Algiers, 
Vpifch its dazzling white houses, basked and glowe<l 
in /the full African sunlight. The whole mass 


rose up sheer like a series of steps from the wafe*?S 
edge to the mouldering citadel of the Deya thi|t i 
crowns the hill-top. lii the antique Arab quarter, i 
each house stood square and fiat as a die, white- ! 
washed without, though doubtless dirty enough i 
witliin ; and clustering as tlicy did in tiers one 
above another with their flat roofs, on A he steep 
slope, nothing could be qniiintcr or more artistic 
in effect than their geiuu’al outline. All round, 
the suburbs spread over the ravine-cut liills, 
each French chateau, or Moorish villa, or Arab I 
palace, gleaming apart, siirronmled by its own ! 
green stretcli of olive orchard or pine-grove. 

To J’syche, all the-se soutliern sights were new 
and surprising. She had never -set her foot before 
beyond the four sea-walls of Britain. The tall 
cy])rcaK hedge-s, the waving date-palms, the scrubby 
vineyard.'*, the cunes and aloes, which to most of 
us only recall that familiar IHviera, were novelty 
itself to the nntravclled Petherton girl. The 
glowing wliite houses with their green tiles, the 
mosqm*M and minarets, the domes and cupolas, 
the arcades and the Ai'ahs, the brown -legged boys 
and veiled women on the road below, all showed 
lier at once she was indeed in Islam. She sighe<l 
profonmlly. So this was Africa! Tliis was the 
land where her painter lay buried. 

But it was beautiful, too, undeniabh^ hoaiitiful. 
She felt as she gazed something of t|iot calm 
suhdiieil pleasure one might naturally feel in 
some sweet garden cemetery where one’s loved 
one.s slept among bright clustered flowers. The 
first ])oignant anguish of disappointment and loss 
was over now, and a tender regret had grown up 
in its place wliich was almost pleasant. Psych e^s 
heart was fading so gently away that she could 
look with a certain lialf-learful joy at that ex- 
(juisite view over the sweeping blue bay and 
the clambering white town that ramped and 
climbed in successive steps from the purple 
harbour to the green summit of the Sahel. 

Gradually, however, during those first fcw.days 
in Africa, it began to dawn upon l^syche that the 
Yanrenens were wealthy — enormously wealthy. 
And gradually, loo, as the same iflea came home 
to llaviland Dmnaresq’s mind, Psyche noticed 
with a certain little thrill of liorror that her 
father 'began to make excuses and apologies for 
Cyrus Vanrenen’s brusque American manner. 

‘ The young man ’s really a good-hearted young 
fellow,’ be said more than once to Psyche, Hhou'Juh 
of coui’se uncultured. But I daresay he might be 
brought into shape after a time. Young men ar 0 
plastic : remarkably ])lastic.’ 

One of those clays, ns Psyche and Geraldine 
returned from a country' walk, they found flavi- 
laiid Duinare.sq, in his gray morning suit and This 
rough woollen cap, engaged in examining the Arab 
wares wliich a couple of tawny pedlars in turbaii-' 
and burnou-s had unro]Ic<l from their pack 
spread on the ground under the open piazza.. 

The scene was indeed a curiously picturesq^^^,: 
one. On one side stood the great Etirop^nl 
philosopher, tall and erect, with his pointed ' 
beard and hi-s luminon.s eyes, the furthest arlisibSj 
development, as it ware, of the Western idea} fn 
costume and humanity. On the other hand^ lay / 
stretched the Two lithe and graceful 
in their flowing robes and not unbecomlt^# 
with their oval faces and big 
reclined at their ease on their oiiidi 
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flung down for sale on the tiled floor of the piazza. 
All round stood piled in picturesque confusion 
the quaint hric^-brac which forms the universal 
etockdn-trade of all these lazy and romantic old- 
world packmen. Coarse hand -made pots of red 
and yellow earthenware ; tortoiseshell guitars 
and goat-skin tambourines; inlaid brass trays, 
with Arabic inscriptions in silver lettering ; naive 
je’^vellery, set thick with bi*' beads of bright 
red coral and lumps of lajris lazuli ; swords au<l 
daggers of antique make ; embroideries rich with 
Oilver and gold ; pierced brazen lamps stolen 
from desecrated Tunisian niosqu(^> ; haiks and 
, burnouses of Tlein^en workmnnship. All lay 
tumbled on the ground in one great glittering 
mms^t and Haviland Dumaresq, with attentive 
eyes, stood propped against the parapet of the 
arcaded balustrade ainl glanced at them hard 
in philosoplac reverie. 

4Iello ! Pedlars again!’ (!yrus Vanrenen ex- 
claimed witli boyish glee as he opened the iloor 
and came face to face with them. ‘They’ve 
set up stoi’c in tlie front piazza ! -Been making 
any purchases to-day, Mr Dnmaresq? The one- 
eyed calender tliere’ (for the younger of the 
Arabs had lost an (*ye) ‘ he knows how to chai’ge ; 
he’s a rare old I’ascal. — How mnch do you want 
for the ostrich egg,. mister I'Jomlrien Touif, moii 
ami — comprenez- vous — combieii ?’ 

He took the thing un in his hands as he spoke. 
It was a half-egg richly set as a cup in Kabyle 
metal-work, and suspended from three graceful 
silver chains to hang from the ceiling, ‘Fifty; 
francs,’ the Arab answered in French, sliowing ; 
all hie teeth in the regular melancholy Arab | 
smile, 

‘Here you are, then,’ Cyrus said, tnkinj^ oiit 
his purse, ‘Tenez; vous voici. — May I offer it 
to you for a little souvenir, Mi.ss l)umareB(| ? 
It’d look real pietty bung down from tlie gas 
in the centre of a piudour.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Vanrenen,’ Geraldine cried, aghast; 
‘you oughtn’t to pay what they ask, offhai>d, you 
.know. You’ll spoil the market. You should 
offer them half. You ought to nuirchandar for 
everything with the Arabs. If you’d marchaiule^d 
for that, yon ’d have got it easily for at leo'-t 
tJuirty.’ 

‘ I guess so,’ C’yrus answered wutli a careless 
jfe, handing the egg over to Psycdie, who took 
if' naif irresolutely. ‘But time’s money, you see, 
across our way ; a fact which these geutlemen in 
the bare legs don’t seem to catch on at ; and 
twenty francs ain’t worth >tanding and bar- 
gaining about in the sun for half lui hour. 

‘Oh, thank you ever so mucli,’ Psyche said, 
admiring it. ‘ Do you really mean I ’m to take 
it, Mr Vanrenen ? How very kind of you !— 
Isn’t it lovely, Papa? It’d look ju-st sw^eet hung 
up in tlw recess over the sideboar<l at Petherton.’ 

‘It is pretty,’ her fatiier said, takiim it from 
her with evident embarrassment ‘Extremely 
pretty in its own curious barbaric way — tbougli, 
course, it exhibits the usual extravagant bar- 
baric tendency tow^arda reckless profusion of 
<#nament over the entire field. In the best j 
decor^ilive art, the ornament, instead of being I 
‘ on all parts alike, is concentrated on 

constructive features.’ 

p you , look here, Cyrus/ Corona cried, 

f up at the wall, where the Arabs had 


hung an exquisite embroidered satin 'portike. 
‘Ain’t that just lovely ? Ain’t the colours sweet ? 
Did you ever see anything prettier in your life 
than that now ? ’ 

‘And wouldn’t it look elegant,’ Sirena con- 
tinued in the same breath, ‘ hung up in the 
archw^ay between the drawing-room and the 
anteroom at Cincinnati?’ 

Gyrus put his head on one side and eyed it 
critically. It was indeed a cl i arming piece of 
old Oriental necdlew'ork, torn from the spoils of 
some far inland mosque. The giound was of 
dainty old-gold satin ; and the embroidery, rich 
in many tints of filk, was thoroughly Saracenic 
in type and colouring. 

‘Combieii?' (yriis asked laconically after a 
brief pause. His stock of French wa‘< remarkable 
for its 8cantines.s ; but he beat it out thin for 
active service, and made each word do the utmost 
duty of which it was capable. 

‘Douze cent francs,' the Ai-ab merchant an- 
sw'ered, hoKling up the fingers of both hands, and 
then two over, a.s an aid to compi'eheni-ion. 

‘Je vous donne six cent,’ Cyrus observed, ten- 
tatively, w'ell warned by Geraldine’s superior 
w’isdom. 

‘C’est a vous, Monsieur. Prenez-le,’ the Arab 
answered as he bowed and shrugged his shoulders 
with perfect cooluess ; and Cyrus, [)ulling out 
the twenty-four pounds in good Frencli gold, 
handed it over at once, and seized the portiere. 

‘Tliat’s for you, Sirena,’ lu' said, laying the 
tiling lightly across his eldest sister’s arm. ‘You 
can hang it in the archway when we go back 
to Ainiirrica.’ 

‘You’re real gi)od, CVrus,’ Sirena answered, 
kissing him fraternally before the scandalised faces 
of those disconcerted Arabs. (The conduct of 
these Frank women is really too abandoned !) 

‘That’s ju.st like C’yrus I’ ('oroiui said, laugh- 
ingly. ‘He don’t know how to get rid of his 
dollars fast enough. If he went into the market 
and took a fancy to n camel, f gnes-s he’d pur- 
(duisc it to take across to Amurrica. Yes, sir ; 
he’s a first-rate hand at spending money, .Cyrus 
is. But then, you see, he 's a first rate hand, 
come to think, at making it.’ 

‘ It’s easier to make a dollar in Amurrica than 
a shilling in England,’ (!yriis answei'ecl apolo- 
getically ; ‘and it’s easier to spiMul it than to 
spend sixpence. That’s what 1 always .say when 
1 come across this side. A man’s got to work 
pretty hard at his spending, hereabouts, or be 
finds the money accumulate inconveniently in 
his waistcoat pocket.’ 

‘I’ve never been inconvenienced in that way 
myself,’ Duniaresq murmured with grim iiony. 

‘ No, sir, 1 reckon you haven’t,’ Cyrus answered 
with refreshing American frankness. ‘But then 
you’ve never put your brains into the business, 
or you’d have struck it rich. You’ve beeii 
otlierwise occupied. You’ve niade what’s better 
than money — fame, reputation, an honoured 
name in the world’s history. Why, I 'd rather 
have written the Encyelopsedic Philosophy any 
day, Mr Dumaresq, than doss the biggest and 


day, ivir JJumaresq, tnan doss me mggesi ana 
most successful poi-k concern in all Cincinnati 1 ’ 
Haviland Dumaresq shrank into his shoes. 
Great heavens, what an ideal of e^irthly success ! 
And yet— the man was evidently rich. Besjdes, 
Americans have plasticity of youth. Young 
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communities resemble in some respects young terrneU *the bridles/ attached to each of th^ 
individuals. As is the mass, so are the units, trawl-heads, and uniting in the form of a bridle, 
There’s no knowing what you may not make out ai*e fastened U> the ‘warp,' by which the whole 
of an American, if you catch him young, take is towed. 

him in hand hrmly, and expose liim consistently The trawl-heads are something like a pear in 
for two or three years to the mellowing influence shape, and move along the bottom of the sea just 
of a fresh environment. Americans have plenty like a sledge. The beam is attached to the upjier 
of undeveloped tact : it needs but intercourse side of the trawMieads, and is thus raised four 
w’ith more refined societies to bring that latent and a half feet fiom the ground. It has been 
faculty visibly to the surface. alleged that this heavy beam destroys botli fish 

and spawn — that, in fact, it kills more fish than it 

catches; but it will be seen that this is impossible, 
B E A M - T U A \V LIN G. seeing it never touebes tlie ground. As the gear 

Onk of the mo.t interesting industries horn of '“""f 

\ . 1 1 X n i .1 X up the fish, ami the ciUTeiit oi water raising the 

the enterprise of recent years is nndonbk.dly that < 8ii,gie%„rt 


which reaps the harvest of the sea by means of 
Beam- trawling. This industry has made won- 


01 * belly. Should they try to escape, and go up 
into the pockets, the flapper acts as a trap- door 


derful progress in Aberdeen during the past eight and keep.s them fast The be>.t water for trawling 
years. Then, one small \^e.ssel, named the Toiler^ in is from twenty to thirty fathoms deep, with a 
was purchased bv a few meivlunits ami was started bottom of mud or sand. The gear is secured to 
to trawl from that port. If,', efforts wore crowned I*)’ ‘ "'‘Tp,’ composed of two hundred 

with success ; aud to-day over sixty first-rate Jlaiiihi rope and one liundi'ed and eighty 

trawlei^ bring fisl. from tlie best fisl.ing-grounds "iC''l^wriXdifler in si/.e ; hut one belong- 
in the Noi'th Sea. . , . fo hucIi a boat we have described would be 

A large quantit\ oi tlie fiHh so caught is daily aj^oiit ninety feet in length, with a mesh of two 

despatched per rail tu various parts of the king- ami a half inches atpiarc. This net is like a huge 

dom, and brings a liigh price in the metropolitan jelly-bag with part of the front cut out. It is 
and otlier Muithern markets. Especially is this made of tarred Manila twine, 
the case with Hat-fish, such as tiiibot, brill, In addition to the ‘square’ or single part, there 
lemon soles, craig fluke.s (known as whitches), the ‘ batings,' which run down to the end of 

and plaice, which are the c^pccial product of the ‘H® fq"'"-®! m as it goes, to make 

, ^ what may be desciibed as tlie pointed end of the 

XI . X X -xi i^lly-bag ; the ‘belly,’ which is made of heavier 

In early days the trawling system met with t,yviue ; ami the ‘wings,’ which run down each 

much opposition ; aud even yet, in spites of tlie and connect the belly with the top. 


rapid progress of the trawling indiustry, many 
retain an unaccountable prejudice against trawled 


To the top of the 8(iuare or'c attached the 
beam’ and ‘trawl beads;’ and from the ends of 


fish. A lew words on the subject, may help to the top of tlie square, round all the front of the 
remove some of these objections.’ • l^wer part, is the groniul-rope. ^ At the extreme 

To begin with the boat‘d. A steam trawler — pniiit is the ‘cod-end. inside is divided 

to take an example from the most re.ently-biiilt I'.f co>npartiuei.ts called ‘pockets, covered with 


hu ballU ail UAiiiii jjii; iiv/m iiiu i - muhu * g'l )(,‘rs ' 

vessels— is a steel boat, of about one biimlred and ff^fviiig got bis gear all properly in order, 
twenty tons gross register. The dimensions oi skipper lays in a stock of coals, ice, water, 
a vessel of that size would be ninety-five ieet ami provisions, sufficient for several days; and, 
in length, twenty feet in breadth, and ten and a with his crew of seven or eight men, steams 
half feet in depth. The engine-room would be straight for one or other of the fishing-groiinds 
fitted with a compound condensing engine of within a reasonable distance, choosing from his 
fifty horsc-pow'cr nominal, aud would have tele- ‘^hart tlie one most likely to repay his efforts, 


graphic communication with the bridge. There 


It is a fine .sight to see the brave little crafts 
steaming out of tiie harbour, the skipper at his 


y 1 1 f X. 1 1 1 • steaming out or ine naroour, tne sKipper at ms 

would be ample and comfortable cab... accom- m. the bridge, tlie crew-^ with the exception, 
modation, cooking-range, and other conveniences. engineers— overhauling the nets, or waving 

It would also have a fish-room, divided into a kindly fiirewclls to friends on the pier. 


number of coiiipartmonts, known as ‘ ponds,’ 


On arriving at the fishing-ground, preparations 


But the great feature of trawl-boats is the are made for ‘shooting away the gear.* Thfe net 
‘gear,’ as the net and its appendages are called, is ft).s.sed overboard, tne beam and trawl heads 
The newest boats contain two sets of gear, so follow ; and as the boat, which had stopped for a , 
that if on« set meets witli an accident, the otlier litt^? slowly onward, some one hundred 

U ready for use. The apparatus consists (1) of a ,™ud ’bv tt sl’earS’i 0^2 

huge l«am of oak about fifty-four feet in length, ' 

supported at either end by upnght iron frames allowing the gear to remain 

called ‘trawl-heads’ or ‘irons;’ (2) the net, the .town is four hours. Should the trawl get ‘fast,’ 
Upper pai t of its mouth attached to tlie beam, the however, as ndt unfrequently happens when 
lower part, which drags on the bottom and gathers trawling over a rocky bottom, it is hauled up 
in the fish, being fastened to the ‘ ground-rope,* a at once. 

strong rope over one humlred feet long ; and While the net is down, the vessel moves round 
(3) a steel rope, one hundred and fifty feet long, in a circle at a moderate rate of speed. During 
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this period, the crew have their time prettv mach 
at their own disposal ; but they must hold them- 
selves in readiness for duty at any hour of the 
dajr or night should the gear get damaged. For 
this reason, they seldom undress, but pull off their 
Sea^boots and ‘turn in’ for some liours' sleej^, often 
to ‘have to start up after a few minutes. This 
uncertainty is one of the greatest liardsliips of 
trawling life, especially in winter, which season 
ia the trawler’s harvest 

At the expiration of four hours, the cry ‘Up 
' ttawir brings the whole crew on deck, to assist 
iu the important work of heaving up tlie gear. 
The men don tiic.ir oilskins ; the fiteam is put on 
to the winch, and the trawl-ivjpo is slowly wound 
itp. Then the bridles —whicli arc {»f a V-shape, 
one end of eacli meeting at the end of the trawl - 
rope or warp, to which they are attached, and 
the other ends being fastened to each end of tlie 
beam —make their appi'arance. 

The beam and trawl-heads next come to the 
edge of the boat, to which they are securely fast- 
ened. TJie single i:)art of tlie net is then hauled 
lip by Land ; and a final effort of tlie winch and 
derrick brings the ood-eud containing tbe fisb 
high above the deck, looking more like a full jelly- 
bag tlian ever. The rope at the bottom is untied, 
and down the fish fall on the deck, all alive, ami 
in spleudid condition. The gear is then ‘shot 
away,’ and all liands are presently bu^ily em> 
ployed iu storing the fish. The turbot and other 
large fish are bled by cutting the main artery, and 
the haddocks, &c., gutted. Those rerjuiring clean.s- 
ing from sand or slime are washed in a trough of 
sea- water, and the whole ‘shot’ ia then lianded 
down to the fish-room, and placed iu the ponds 
between layers of ice, covered with deals, there to 
tamaiu till the market is reached. 

By tljis mode of treatment the outer air is 
completely excluded, and the cold air from the 


keens the nsh cool, rresh, and nriu. JJesxdcs 
the ediole fish, various curios are bronglit up by 
the tra>vl, such as jelly-fish, cuttle-fish, star -fish, 
eeadicdgehogs, sea-snaiis, and rare and beautiful 
\8eawcea. Tlie trawlers also bring uj) large (pian- 
tities of dog-fish, and monks or fisliing-frogs, 
which devour enormous quantities of spaMii 
fish. These monsters are seldom caught by 
ijthe lines. By catching S') many tons of these 
'C|f<ifatui'cs, the trawlers render good service to line 
anA hei'i'ing fisJienmm. 

The theory, once so popular, that trawling de- 
stroyed the spawn of fish is now quite exploded. 
Special inquiries were made ; and the. result was 
that, according to the scientists engaged in these 
investigations, it was found that most spawn 
ftoats and vivifies near the surface. Moreover, 
the supposed spawn brought up by the trawl was 
j provedf to be nothing but gelatinous iiihubitSnts 
oif ,the sea. 

After the marketable fish are disposed of, the 
|, ;|^efuae is shovelled ovcrlioard, and tiie decks are 
‘then scrubbed with, an abundance of sea- water, 
^;i|pumped up by the donkey^ engine. This pr<jcess 
snooting away the gear, heaving it up again 
■tiat the hour’s end, or sooner if necessary, storing 
fisli, scrubbing the decks,* and of course 
; ;ipending the nets when they get tom, which 
^ ^constitutes the routine pf trawling life at sea, i« 
till the skipper considers he has enough 
t hf iAsh to dear the ship’s expenses and ijemu- 


nerate himself and his crew for their arduous' 
labour. When the last luml is brought on boards 
the order, ‘Full speed ahead,’ is given; and the 
trim craft is soon dashing through the waves 
‘homeward bound.’ 

On read) in g the Fish -market wdiarf, the fish 
ai*e discharged iu baskets, swung on shore by the 
derrick, an<l laid in rows, or placed in boxes on 
the concrete floor of the market, to await the 
tlaily sales. It ought to be noted that the boata 
invariably arrive in tbe morning to catch these 
sales, which last from eight to ten or eleven, 
according to the supply of fisb. 

The ringing of a bell announces that a sale 
is about to commence. Fishermen and w’omen, 
curers, clerks, and otliers interested, gather round 
the salesman, who, with wonderful despatch, dis- 
poses of hundredweight after huudreilweight to 
the wliolesale buyers.' Jjarge quantities of the 
best are packed in ice and sent off at once by 
rail ; and the rest are carted to tbe fisli-sbops, 
or retailed in tbe streets by the hawkers. AVLen 
they arc all disposed of, a deluge of water, turned 
on by a liose, renders the floor clean and sweet 
for the following day’s sales. 

The trawlers meanwhile liave moved off to tlie 
loading jetty, to lay in stores before again pro- 
ceeding to sea. 

A word as to their food must close our sketch. 
Each boat carries a first-rate cook, and the daily 
bill of fare is substantial and Miried. ^’llut it 
Khoiild be so is a necessity of trawling life. The 
work is ur<]uuns, and the exjiosiirc to all sorts 
of w'oatlnu* gri*ui. Strict temperancis ib the rule 
on all the Aberdeen boats— in fact, the us(‘ of 
spirituous li<|Uors is prohibited by the owners. 
Uoffee or tea is supplied at the luid of every four 
liours, acconqiaiueil by fried fisb or some such 
solid ; and tliniier, as a lule, consists uf three 
courses — soup, meat, an<l pudding or tart. 

Trawl fishers area bra\e, kindly class of men, 
wlio toil hard, year in, year out, to win daily 
bread for thenihelve.^, tlieir wives and families, 
and also to supply cheap and wholesome food for 
the people. ’Iheir pleasures arci few, for life at 
sea j.s monobuious, especially in their line of life ; 
but their s])irits are light amid all their hard- 
ship.®, and they are always ready to gi\'e a hearty 
welcome tm board their boats to those who take 
an interest in their work and dt'sire to penetrate 
it.s mysteries. Trawlers, us has been already 
hinted, are ]faid by results. 

On pome of ihe boats, after tbe sliiji’s expenses 
are cleared, lialf of the luohts are divided amongst 
the crew', the skipper of course and the first- 
fishei'inaii getting the largest share, and so on 
downwards, A year’s ])ay among a crew of eight 
men would amount to houietliing like a thousand 
a year. If a boat brings in fish to the value of 
from thi'ee to lour thousand a year, it ia con- 
sidered to be doing well’ Of course it may 
exceed this figure by a large sum. The 
hkipj^er is often a sliarehokler in his own or 
other boats, which of course increases his income 
proportionately. 

Two kinds of ice are used in the fish-tiodey 
Norwegian and manufactured. A company 
the }>T’eparation of the latter already exists in 
Aberdeen, and another is being formea. 

It may be interesting to state that, 
to statistics obtained from the fishery Office^ 
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the amount of trawl-fish brought to Aberdeen 
for the year ending 31st December 1890 was 
172,175 hundredweight, the value of which was 
i£136,047. 


THE ROMANCE OF A SUMMER. 

By Lydia JW. Wood. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHA.P, I. 

The London season was over ; the last At Homes 
and dances were quickly becoming things of tlie 
past ; and the fashionable world was preparing 
for its usual flight to ‘ fresh fields and pastures 
new.’ Already the ranks of youth, wealth, and 
beauty, which had thronged the Park during the 
hot June days, had thinned considerably; blinds 
were drawn down in a good many mansions ; 
and a general air of deserted loneliness pervaded 
the streets as you turned west. In short, Town 
— that paradise of the wealthy and high-horn 
—was getting positively iinbearahlo. So at least 
it appeared to lliimphre}' Standish, as he gazed 
idly out of the window of his mother’s drawing- 
room in Wilton Street, looking and feeling 
decidedly bored by tlie general uiiintcrestingness 
of everything. lie was a tall handsome fellow, 
of about seven or eight and twenty, possessed of 
an ordinary supjily of brains, and enough money 
to enable him to live very comfortably with- 
out the least exertion ou his part — a fact which 
his relations were wont to deplore, being old- 
fashioned enough to prefer a young man with 
some object in life. Object, so far, he had 
none, except to make himself generally agree- 
able, and occasionally * dabbling’ in a dilettante 
fasliion in Art. Ou these occasions he invariably 
assumed a velveteen coat of extraordinary cut, 
and ruffled bis hair till it stood on end like 
a furze-bush, as is the wont of amateurs of a 
certain class. 

To-day, however, the garb of Art had been 
laid aside, probably on account of the heat ; 
and he looked a very modern young man indeed, 
as he stood there in the bright sunshine, his 
brow somewhat pnckuTcd up, as if he were endea- 
vouring to solve some hard problem. And so 
he was— the problem of where to go for the 
month of August, His mother, a gentle sweet- 
faced woman, who loved and trusted her tall son 
entirely, knowing more than others did of the 
sterling qualities which underlay his apparent 
indolent good-nature, ha<l left it to him to 
decide tlieir destination ; and the decision was 
a difficult one. Of course there was always the 
shooting to fall back on ; but he did not par- 
ticularly care for that just then ; besides, he 
preferred going by himself in September, llis 
mother had suggested a trip abroad ; but that 
was slow. They had been so often ; and it 
required such a fearful amount of exertion to 
speak those abominable jargons. No, no ; France 
for the French, and England for the English, 
was his motto. 


Suddenly a light broke across his fac^, ahd^, 
turning to his mother, who was reading on the 
sofa, he cried joyousl^^ : * I know what we will 
do, mother ! I Ve just thought of it.’ 

Mrs Standish laid down her book and looked 
up inquiringly. 4Iave you, dear?’ she said. 

‘ What is it, then V 

‘Why, you remember that little village San- 
field w^as ttdking about the other day, ou the 
north coiist somewhere, you know — well, it’s 
just struck me that that would be the very 
place for us— nice and quiet, and lots of fishing 
and boating, to say nothing of sketching. — What 
do you think ? Shall we go there ?* 

‘It would be the very place, if you don’t 
think you would find it dull without any com- 
panions but your stupid old mother. Nay’ — 
laughingly, as Humphrey was about to speak — 

‘ I know what you would say ; but all the 
same, I know that I, or indec<l any elderly 
woman, would not be very lively company for 
a young man like you. However, ol course, if 
you don’t think you will find it stupid, 1 shall 
be only too ghvd to go there, instead of to Scar- 
borough or Spa or any of those dreadfully 
crowded places. And perhaps, after all, we 
may meet some very nice people there ; one can 
never tell.’ 

And so the great problem was settled ; and 
the next week saw the little bouse in Wilton 
Street shrouded in a death-like stillnesa, like 
its neighbours; and the few people who still 
remained in town told each other, not without, ; 
secret feelings of envy, that ‘the Standishes 
had gono'olT to bury themselves in some name- 
less out-of-the-way little fishing village,’ instead 
of following the tide of fashionable folks wdio 
were bent on repeating in a different way the. 
various successes and struggles after Pleasure 
which they hud been sustaining during the past 
season. 

Lut Mark’s Cove — in appearance, at least—., 
amply compensated for any longing they might 
privately have had after more civilised society* 
Hituatecl as it was on one of the wildest parts 
of the eastern coast of Scotland, surrounded on , 

I three sides by ’'anges of lulls, backed by distant i 
rims of purple mountains, and on the fou^tkj 
lying exposed to the restless expanse of Opeuf 
I sea with its ever-varying features of storm ' 
sun —the little town, with its quaint ruggedly^; 
built houses and straggling by-streets, was indeeft ■ 
a gem from an artistic point of view, and botk 
Humphrey and his mother were delighted. 

‘That fellow Sanfield knows what^ what,* 
the former would ciy enthusiastically as be 
rowed his mother gently up and down tbe bay 
in the bright afternoon sun, ‘or he would never 
have recommended this place. The only wonder 
is more peof le don’t find out about it and, 
come.’ 

But no one seemed to know about it, or elsi^V 
considered it beneath their notice^ for 
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tendindf said that '^gentlefolks wasna just very 
plentiful thereahouts, at least they hadna been 
in her time ; * and it certainly seemed true, 
for. they had been there over a fortnight without 
seeing any one of their own class, except an 
OOcasional tourist who passed through on his 
ivay farther north. 

It was therefore with no small surprise and 
, excitement that one evening, as they were sitting 
down to supper, they saw a cab laden with 
luggage draw up in front of a small house 
on the opposite side of the wviy. Regardless 
. of lea convejmicrSy Ifuinphi'ey jumped up and 
went to the window just in time to see two 
figures—- one an elderly lady, well mulfled up, 
and the other a ^oung girl, in a long gray 
cloak and close-fitting little caji enter the house- 
dw. They were followed by a third, evidently 
a maid, who was superintending the disposal 
■ of the luggage. 

*X declare I’m not sorry some one has come 
to share ouj- solitmle!’ he cried as he returned 
to the tea-table. ‘I only lioi>e they are nice. 
The girl looked rather jolly, avS much of her 
as I could sec in the, uncerlaiu light ; but the 
old latly seemed rather forbidding.’ 

*Well, we are sure to see them soon to speak 
to, and then you can judge more correctly;’ 
and Mrs StandUh drew back the curtain as 
she spoke and looked in her turn across the 
dusky street. But all was still again. The cab 
had turned away round the corner, the green 
door of the house opposite was closed a.s firmly 
as ever, and save for a fresh light in the front 
window, everything looked as before. 

The next morning Humphrey was up be- 
times, He had arranged to go out fishing that 
morning with his landlord’s son ; and the two 
swallowed a hasty breakfast and were away 
on the calm sunlit water long before the blinds 
, in the opposite house were drawn up. It was 
a splendid morning ; and the little craft, rowed 
; % the four stout arms, danced along as if she 
had been alive ; and it was not long before 
‘ they reached their accustomed fishing-ground, 
where, dropping their anchor, they let down 
their , lines. Fishing, as all who have tried it 
know, is terribly engrossing work, especially 
- whten you make anything like a good catch ; 
$jid it was eleven o’clock before either of the 
young men thought of turning. Then H nm- 
.phmy, looking at his w^atch, siuldenly recollected 
thatne had promised to take his mother out for 
a short row that morning; ami hastily pulling 
ip their tackle, he and his comiianion made 
swiftly for the sliore. 

There, on the narrow strip of shingly beach 
Upon which the boats were moored, sat his mother, 

! and by her side the elderly lady wdiose advent 
the previous evening had caused such exeite- 
ni^nt The girl was standing some little way 
^ v Oiff with her Wk towards them. As he leaped 
'i W of the boat, tossing the fish into a shining 

1 ' the beach out of reach of the waves, 

!i i n |®PJl Standieh called to him. * Humphrey, come 

I want to introduce you lo a very old 
' This is Miss MarchiUont, who used to 

1 itehool-'fellow of min^.— Amelia, this is my 

The young man bowled politely, apologising 
as he did so for not shaking hands. ‘That 
fishing is such awfully dirty work, you know,’ 
he said, smiling. 

He was just turning away, when Miss March- 
mont said kindly : ‘ Allow me to introduce you to 
my niece. — Avicc, dear, this is another acquaint- 
ance for you.’ 

The girl thus suddenly addressed turned sharply 
round, showing one of the most lovely faces 
Humphrey had ever seen, crowned by masses 
of wavy hair of the intensest black. Her com- 
plexion was perfectly dark, like that of a 
Spaniard, and the eyes which glanced up at 
him with a smile of greeting were half hidden 
by their thick veil of curly dark lashes. The 
eyes themselves, strange to say, were of a dark 
blue. 

‘I am ver}’^ glad to make another acquaint- 
ance,’ she said, as she extemled a dainty little 
haiul, which Ilumplircy had much difficulty in 
refraining froni accepting. * for f certainly thought 
we were the only people fiere, until we met j^our 
mother.’ Then catching sight of the silvery pile 
of fish at her feel, she cried joyously: ‘Oh, 
ho\v delicious ! Foil fish, <Io you ? - OIi aimtie, 
du let me go too. I lorr. fishing.’ 

‘Really, my dear,’ expostulated Miss March- 
mont with a comical sigh, ‘you should not get 
so excited. Supposing Mr Standish did not 
wdsh to tiike you, what a very awkward position 
y<m w'oiild place him in I’ 

A slight flush tinged the pure olive cheek, 
and she was looking up with an expression of 
penitenccj, when something in the intense amuse- 
ment depicted on Humphrey’s face struck lier, 
and instead she went off into peals of light 
girlish laughter. 

The young man laughed too, and murmuring 
something about being ‘ most happy,’ disappcareii 
up the beach. 

Thenceforward the da>B passed very quickly, 
and the new-comers had been at Maik^s (?ove 
a whole Week before they had half realised 
that they had been there two days. It was now 
the .second week in August, fur the Standishes 
had left town the third week in July, and the 
we.ather wjus )>ei feidly glorious. 

‘ I never knew such weather before,’ said 
Humphrey one day as he and A vice sat sketching 
and chatting on the top of one of the braes. 
‘You must have brought it with you; for I’m 
sure it was not lialf so tine before you came.’ 

‘It has certainly been splendid,’ she replied, 
tlirowing down her paint-brush in despair of 
ever catching the peculiar tints of sea and sky 

‘ too splendid to last, I ’m afraid. And then 
w^e’ve been having such a delicious time of it, 
boating and fishing and all that, and do you 
know it makes me half uncomfortable.’ 

‘ Uncomfortfible ! * echoed Humphrey, bending 
his head critically to one side, as if to scrutinise 
his own drawing, but in reality to catch a 
glimpse of his companion’s — ‘ uncomfortable 1 
Why?’ 

‘Well, I don’t quite know,* Avice returned, 
half shyly, ‘ except that when ^ one has been 
having an extra good time of it, it always seetna 
as if some misfortune were sure to follow it 
-'T-by way of balance, as it were.— Don’t you 
ever think that ? ’ 
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‘ The only evil which I see imiiiineutly im* j 
pending/ said Humphrey, * is the danger of your 
rolling neatly over the top of the cliff into the 
water below ; and to avoid that catastrophe I 
should advise you to come a little more inland. 
It will be safer at least, if less romantic.’ 

lint his warning came too late. Turning 
round sharply at nis words, A vice insen.Mibly 
advanced nearer the edge, and the next instant 
she was over. 

‘ My God ! ’ burst involuntarily from Hum- 
phrey’s white lips iis he rushed forward to the 
spot where she had disappeared — ‘How shall I 
save her?’ As he uttered these words, he looked 
down the dizzy height, and saw the giiTs slight 
form hanging as it were betwixt sea and sky, her 
progress arrested, for the time at least, by a bush 
of yellow furze. 

‘Avice!’ he cried, steadying his voice with 
difficulty for fear of alarming her, ‘do you think 
you can hold on till 1 come?’ But ‘there was 
no reply, only the murmuring splash of the 
cruel waves below as they lashed thcmselvc.s 
angrily ujxui the rocks and beat high against 
the foot of the cliff', as if liiiiigry for their 
prey. 

Humphrey set his teeth firmly together and 
prepared to descend the steep side of the cliff’. 
A sickening dread seized his heart as he did 
so. Suppose he was too late — suppose she were 
dead i He dared not stop to think ; but began 
slowly, carefully descending, catching for support 
at anything which came in liis way, and knowing 
well that one false step would hurl him down, 
too, on to that terrible mass of wave- worn rocks 
below. At last, after minutes of wary clam- 
bering, which in point of extent seemed to him 
like years, he reached the bush with its precious 
burden. Steadying himself carefully with one 
foot on a firm ledge of grass-grown rock, and 
the other leg bent into a kneeling position, he 
leant forward and endeavoured to raise her. 
Slowly, painfully, for she hung like a leaden 
weight in his arms, he managed at bust to get 
hold of her, and then couunenced the return 
journey. If the descent had been dangerous, 
the ascent was still more so, especially to one 
laden as he was with a human burden, and 
every moment he ^eenied to feel his foot slipping 
backwarils, and terrible vision^ of their joint 
fate in such a case roS(; before his mind. 

How he managed the climb lie never could 
remember ; but at last he stood once more on 
the breezy hill- top, the scent of the salt wafer 
mingled with the fainter one of wild thyme 
blowing round him, and the bright August sun- 
light gleaming over the white unconscious form 
at his feet. 

That she was merely unconscious, and not 
dead, he had perceived when he first touched 
her as she hung from the golden thorn-busli ; 
and now kneeling down by her side he chafed her 
cold hands in his strong warm ones and sprinkled 
the Water in her little tin painting-can over her 
white face, until at last the heavy lashes were 
raised and the eyes below gazed wonderingly up 
into his face. 

* What is it ?’ she murmured, half raising her- 
self on her elbow. ‘ Why do you look so fright- 
ened, and why does my head feel so queer 1’ 

‘You have had a bad fall, Miss Marchmont, 


and must keep quiet,’ replied Humphrey, I 
‘Thank Heaven! it is nothing more,’ he added I 
in a lower tone, thinking again of the awful | 
sight he had witnessed. 

‘Let me see, I fell, didn’t 11’sihe inquired, 
looking up into his face. ‘ Oh yes ; I remember 
now. 1 went down, down, ever so far, until at 
last all became dark, and 1 remember nothing 
more until I saw you standing by me and felt all 
the water trickliiijj down my neck.’ And sitting 
up, she tried to dry her face and neck with her 
haiidkercliief. 

Thankful to find her so little the worse for 
her adventure, IIuiJU)hrcy helped her as best he 
could ; and then, rolling his coat up in the form 
of a kfister, bade liei* lie still while he collected 
their joint materials and made them ready to 
take home. 

‘It is very funny, you know, that I should 
just have happened to roll off the cliff’ at the time 
when J was prophesying some misfortune,’ re- 
marked Avice, as at length they turned their 
.sbqis lH)meward again. ‘ I little tliought my 
words would have such a swift fulfilment.’ 

‘The moral thereof is, don’t prophe.sy evil, and 
especially not on the edge of a cliff. At any rate, 
j)Iease don’t do so in my company. You don’t 
know what a fright yon gjive me.’ 

Miss Marchmont was naturally a good deal 
alarmed by the account of what had happened, 
and surveyed Avice critically from head to foot 
through her gold-rimmed spectacles to make sure 
that no bones had been broken. 

It was with difficulty that they could persuade 
her not to put an entire veto on all rambles of 
any sort from that day forward ; and before 
liuinphrey retired across the road, she had suc- 
ceeded in impimsiiig him very strongly with a 
sense of his utter unworthiness— in her eyes at 
least — to escort Avice into dangerous places* 

One thing more that day’s work had done for 
ITumplirey Siaiidish— it had revealed to him the 
state of his feelings towards Avice Sacharty* 
Hitherto, he had nut thought of her otherwise* 
than as a friend— a very dear one, but still 
merely a fiiend, a girl with whom he had 
associated on much the same terms as he did 
with the other girls with whom he was thrown 
in contact. Henceforth, he must regard her as 
1 the woman of his choice, a woman to be Wooed 
earnestly and won at any cost, one whose slightest 
wisli was more to him than any law yet framed 
—in short, Humphrey Staiidish was in love* ' 
The feeling was a novel one, for he was not one 
of those youths who have a fresh amour every 
month. He had never cared mucli for the girls | 
he had met in society. They were all very well 
to talk to, very bright and lively, some of thcm-r- 
clever even, often enough ; but there was A some- 
thing lacking about them— a want of that which 
goes to make up true conjugal happiness— an 
unreality and sham which were totally foreign 
to his nature, and from which he instinctivmy! 
recoiled. 

Avice Sacharty had none of this. Living 
she had done almost all her life in the seclusion 
of the country,* mixing only in moderation in th® 
county society, there was a freshness and true 
enthusiasm about her which, unfoHunately, seem 
now to be becoming rarer every day. And then, 
thrown as she ami Humphrey had been so entirely 
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on one anotliex^8»ociety, tbeir natures had gone 
out towards eacTi other os they could never have 
done under any other circumstances ; eo that it 
was small wonder that, insensibly and, as it were, 
in spite of himself, the young man should have 
grown to regard his comimnion with feelings 
warmer than those of mere friendship or admira- 
tion. 


.I^OMETlilNd ABOUT KARTliWOBMS. 

By F. K. BKPDAKt*, M.A., lYosiM'tar of the Zooio^^ical 
8ocif‘ty (»1 l.oinioii. 

Thb eartliworm is an animal wliidi has not 
received that attention iroin zoologists which 
it deserves, in vSjnte of the fnrt that its habits 
and structure formed the la^t of that magnificent 
aeries of volumes with which Darwin enrielied 
scientific literature. And it has not only been 
neglected by naturalists, but has incurred the 
hitter enmity of gardeners and farmers. It is 
true that tlie gardener lias some reason for his 
dislike, when he sees his carefully -rolled walks 
and smooth laivns rendered unsightly by the 
heaps of earth with which the w'orin diligently 
Corel's them. But the farmer has no business to 
complain, for not only do earthworms form a 
large pai't of the food of many birds, wliich would 
perhaps in their absence direct their attention 
more closely to his crops and fruit-trees, but they 
are of positive advantage in loosening tlie soil, 
and so making passages for the rain to trickle 
down to the lowest roots. More than a hundred 
years ago Gilbert White devoted one of his letters 
to the subject of earthworms, and defended them 
from; the accusation of uselessness and injuri- 
qusness in the economy of Nature, remarking 
further, and so to a certain extent anticipating 
. Darwin, that they are often responsible for the 
formation of new aoih, 

lu this country the earthworm is perhaps the 
moat abundant animal of any size; it would be 
difiicult not to meet with worms by digging in 
almost any locality ; and yet it is one of the 
, joapst persecuted creatures that breathe. Not 
:;Only do birds bunt it unceasingly ; hut the gai*- 
rdener, armed with a watering-pot and solution of 
’'corrosive sublimate, slays his tens of thousands. 
' When they seek for refuge deep down in the 
rCpil, they ai^i pursued by moles ; centipedes and 
various insects attack tbem ; anti, in fact, every 
t^e*B hand is against them. But, in s])ite of this 
; general hostility on the part of animate creation, 
Siey thrive and multiply. The first and prin- 
i*ea8on for this is their gi’eat fertility ; and 
aecond is their great ]>ower of recovery after 
which wtmld rapidly terminate the 
'^iaienoe of more highly -organised creatures. An 
ioj^rChWoTO can lose a considerable portion of 
without suffering, apparently, even tem- 
; Anry inconvenience ; and indeed some of the 
annelids, w}r‘c:h are near relation: of 
e^rfcl^worm, volmiturny divide themselves 
r|iat<> 8^eral pieces, each of which become? a new 


A slight acquaintance with the anatomy of an 
earthworm enables us to understand why this 
should be the case. The body is divided into a 
number of rings, or ‘segments/ as they are more 
generally termed ; and the internal organs, instead 
of being distributed among the segments, are for 
the most part repeated from segment to segment. 
It follows, therefore, that when the gardener’s 
spade shears off several inches of a worm, the 
animal is not deprived of one or more essential 
organs, but only of a less or greater number of 
parts of these organs. Spulaiizani was the first 
naturalist who made — about two hundred years 
ago— experiments of this kind, which proved, as 
a subsequent writer pointed out, that ‘by a 
strange paradox in nature, the most useless and 
contemptible lives arc, of all others, extinguished 
witli the greatest (lifh(‘nlty.’ 

In addition to these advantages in its construc- 
tion, the earthworm has a certain amount of 
cunning, which must enable it to escape some 
foes. On mild wet evenings, innumerable worms 
may be seen lying out with tlio ends of iheir 
tails fixed in their burrow’s ; on the slightest 
alarm they rapidly retire underground. It is 
a remarkable fact, that in two kinds of earth- 
worms, inhabitants of the New World, the little 
bristles, which are the locomotive appendages, are 
greatly enlarged in the tail segments. In one 
of these, which I have described nmler the name 
of iJiachata irmfllei, the l»ristles in question are 
enormously enlarged and of u hook-like form, so 
that the creature must be able to retain a very 
linn grip upon the soil These facts arc surpris- 
ing, as an eartliworm is perhaps an animal in 
vhicii we should not expect much manifestation 
of intellect; but, (U) the other hand, Mr llomanes’ 
discoveries about the intellectual possibilities of 
‘Sally’ the chimpanzee may be regarded as having 
moved the whole animal creation up a peg or two 
in mental calibre. 

iiesides the active enemieH wliicli are contiuii- 
all} f>ecddng to destrr^y eaithworms, Ihmigli appa- 
rently with com])arati\ely little etlect, these 
aniiuals have a habit of seeking destruction on 
their uvsn account, winch looks very like a deter- 
i mined elfort aL Kuiciile. On an;^ wet morning 
the sliallow puddles in the roadways and else- 
where ar(‘ often occluded by the clea<l bodies of, 
worms, or by indivMiials at their last gasp. 
Have these worms voluntarily sought a watery 
grave? Or do they represent, as Darwin thought, 
merely the sickly and dying individuals which 
have "been washed out of their burrows by the 
rain? Darwin’s explanation is probably partly 
true ; but it is also credible that the lieating of 
the jnnldles by the sun’s rays has something to 
do with the great mortality of the annelids, 
(.^old fresh water seems to be practically harmlesa^ 
tliough salt water is rapidly fatal to earthworms, 
M. Perrier, a French naturalist, who has paid 
great attention to the group, kept various spocio8i 
submerged in water for months uninjured ; and - 
this country there is one species, and another ia 
the Falkland Islands, which commonly passes its 
entire life or a great portion of it in streams itpd 
pools. The name earthworm is therefpi’e sopie- 
what misleading when applied to th^p 
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which have, however, no particular relation to 
the normally aquatic allies of earthworms. 

There is one species of earthworm in Great 
Britain, known to tishernieii as tlie ‘brandling,’ 
which has a peculiar means of defence that does 
not appear to .be at all coinmou in the group. 
The brandling is very dark brown, with yellowish 
bands, and when irritated, it can exude a yellowish 
fluid. This worm seems to be acceptable enough 
to certain fishes ; but the truth of the proverb, 
‘One man’s meat is anotlicr man’s j>oison,’ is 
illustrated by the fact that it is not palatable to 
lizards. 1 have been informed that they cither 
reject it with disgust, or, if tliey do taste it, 
are I’ewarded for their indiscretion by sevei'c 
fits of illness. Now, this is a very curious fact; 
but it is paralleled elsewliere in the animal 
king<luin. Many brightl^^-coloured animals — par- 
tiiuilarly among insects— have been found to be 
either disagreeable in tlnur task or positively dan- 
gerous to other animals w liicli liabitually feed upon 
their like. And it is note\\ortliy that these un- 
palatable creatuiMS have often the most markedly 
contrasted colours -that is, black and yellow ; for 
example, the wasp an<l tin; hornet, the coral snake 
and the lieloderm lizard (the Gila Monster). 
The theory has In'cii lulvanced that the conspi- 
cuous colours have been developed in order to 
advertise tlndr dangerous nature, or the unpalat- 
able qualities of iheir flesh ; so that they may 
escape sucli injuries as might be inflicted by an 
animal desirous of oxperimonting ii])on them as 
articles of food. Tliis ‘warning coloration’ seems 
to say to tlie would-be aggressor: ‘Don’t touch 
me ; I ’m poisonous’ It cunfei's a benefit at once 
upon the op])rcHsor and the oppressed ; rendering 
the one free from attacks, ami warning the other 
that such attacks will pnjbably be followed by 
serious conse([uences. It looks very much as if 
the brandling was another example of this same 
plieiiomeiion. 

A very important fact in the economy of earth- 
worms is their susceptibility to salt waiter ; they 
are for tlie most ])art soon kil]e<l by an immer- 
sion in salt waiter, ami it appears that their cgg.s 
are also incapable of wdtlistaiidiiig its influence 
for a prolonged period. Ilow'ever, the eggs are 
not depodted singly, but are enclosed in large 
numbers in an egg case of a leathery consistence, 
which may be, b r a time at impermeable 

to sea- water. It is therefore just conceivable 
that the cocoons might cross in safety a narrow 
sea enclosed in a ball of earth upon the roots of 
a floating tree. But it seems certain that a very 
long time does not elapse befv^re the eggs in the 
cocoon are fatally injured by the sca-watcr. The 
only exception at present knowii is an earth- 
worm which is found in heaps *of cast-up sea- 
weed oil the sea-ahorcs of the Mediterranean and 
North Sea. 

These facta are important, because they show’ 
that if we find the same species of earthworm in 
two countries now' separated by the sea, there 
must have been originally a continuity of land ; 
hence their value in relation to the problems of 
geology, which are rendered clearer by the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals. A striking 
instance of this is sliowui by comparing the earth* 
worms of Europe and North America ; by far 
the greater number of forms ai’e common to tbe 
two continents ; and geologists teach ns tl^at the 
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American and Asiatic land-masses have probably 
only been separated in recent times. A bridge 
of land once occupied the space where now ' 
Behring Strait is, and this enabled the land 
inhabitants of both countries to commingle. 

A1 till ugh the importiuice of thc gi-opp from this 
point of view seems to be obvious, it is curious' 
that it has never been touched upon in text- 
books wliich deal with tlie subject of goograpliical 
distribution. This is perliaps partly due to tlie 
uncertainty of the data, which results from 
‘man’s interfeience.’ ^lau has exercised, in some 
respects, a very injurious influence upon the 
fauna and flora of the world; the introduction 
of domestic animals liau helped t o destroy the indi- 
genous inhabituiits in many parts of *he globe^ 
particularly in oceanic islands ; and the traffic 
between diflVrciit countries has mixed up their 
respective faunas and floras in a way wliich ' 
heartbreaking to the naturalist. And in no j 
group of animals has this been more felt than in 
that w'ith which we arc at j>resent concerned ; i 
the introduction of jdaiits has led to the accidental | 
ill trod uctioii of earthworms and such small fry. 
These cases, however, can generally be sifted out j 
and wdien we And in New Zealand four or five- 
species which aie characteristic of Europe and 
America, along with a number of others which 
aiipcar to be confined to those islands, we are 
fairly justified in assuming that the former have 
been intioduccd thiough man’s agency. 

But after allowing for these instances, thci*e 
are other j>rol>leins of difficulty W'hich aw'ait solu- 
tion. Kerguelen and Marion islands are ‘oceanic ' 
islands’ — that is, they are not fragments of 
j)reviously existing continents, but originated 
(Ic novo by volcanic agency. Although they aro , 
of old standing, it is very mysterious wdiy there 
should occur on both of them the same epeciea , 
of earthworm, which has been nimied {by Pro- 
fessor Jjaiikester) Acanthoihilw Ker^mlenmsi$^ ' 
’fills form is, so fur as we know', confined to those ; 
islands ; but how did it get there, and from 
where ? The floating-tree hypothesis will not 
ilo, for the reasons already staled. And it hardly 
seems likely that there w'as ever a brisk trade . 
between South Africa — the neai'cst place whero 
the genus occurs — and these islands in flower- 
roots ! 

THE BURGLAR’S GHOST. 

I AM not an imaginative man, and no one who 
know^s me can say that I have ever indulgtHl in, | 
sentinieiit;rl ideas ujion any subject. I am rather* : 1 
predisposed, in fact, to look at everything from 
a jmrely practical standpoint, and this qualit)^ ' 
lias been further dcvelojiod in me by tho iacl# 
that for twenty years I liave been an iw?tlv^; 
member of the dcljj,^ctjve ]>olicc force at Westford,'; 
a large tow'n in one\)f our most important 
facturing districts. A ]>o] iceman, as moi&t |)eo|id^, 
will readily believe, has to deal with so mtt^h ^ 
practical life that he has small opportunity for . 
developing other than practical qualities, and he ; 
is more apt to believe in tangible things thnn.^i:: 
ideas of a somewhat superstitious nature. Hpw-;^ : 
ever, I was once under the firm conviction that r 
I liad been largely helped tip the ladder^of life ; 
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by tlie gboat of a once well-known burglar. I 
have told the story to many, and have heard it 
commented upon in various fasliions. Whether 
the xioniments were satirical or practical, it made 
no difference to me ; I had a firm faith at that 
time in the truth of my tale. 

Eighteen years ago I was a plain-clothes f)lficer 
at Westford. I was then twenty-three years of 
age, and very anxious about two matters. First 
and foremost, I desired promotion ; second, I 
f wished to be, married. Of course 1 was more 
eager about tlui second than the first, because my 
.sweetheart, Alice. Moor**, was one of the jirettiest 
and clevemt girls in the town ; but 1 jmt pro- 
motion firat for the siinT)le, reason that witli me 
promotion must come betore marriagt*. Knowing 
this, I was always on the lookout for a eliance 
of distinguishing myself, and I paid such atten- 
tion to my duties that my superiors began to j 
notice me, and foj*etold a succt'sslul career for me : 
in the future. 

One evening in the la.st w(*e,k of Heptember | 
1873, I was sitting in my lodgings wondering ‘ 
what I could do to (iarii the promotion which ; 
I so earnestly wislied for. Things were ijiiiet | 
just then in westford, and I am afraid J half- ; 
wished that something di'eadful might, occur if | 
Only I could have a sliare in it. I was }>ursuing j 
this ^ train of thought when 1 suddenly hcanl [ 
a voice say ; ‘ Good-evening, officer.’ ] 

I turned sharply round. It w’as almost dusk, ! 
and my lamp was not lightetd. For all that., 1 j 
could see, clearly enough, a man wlio was sitting I 
by a chest of drawers tliat stood between the j 
door and the window. His chair stood betwcjcn 
, the drawers and the door, and I concluded that 
he had quietly entered my room and seated him- 
self befot'e addressing me.' 

* Good-evening,’ I replied. ‘I didnt hear you 
come in,’ 

, He laughed when I said that -a low, cJnick- 
ling, rather sly laugh. * No,’ he’ said ; ^ 1 de.s.s;iy 
hot, officer. I’m a Very (piiet sort of person. | 
,Xou might say, in fact —noiseless. Just so.’ ; 

1 looked at him narrowly, feeling considerably j 
I'lnrpited^ and astonished at his pi^'scnce. He | 
;! was ,a tldckly-built man, with a scjuare faeo and i 
ih^vy chin. His nose was small but. aggressive ; ! 

oyes were little and overslmdowed by lu^avv 
■c^^browa ; J could sec them twinkle vvlicn he 
:appke, Aa for liis dress it was in keeping with 
This face. He wore a rough suit of woollen or 
' frieze ; a thick, gaily-coloured BelcJier necker- 
chief encircled his bull-like throat; and in his 
b% , hands he continually twirled and twisted a 
fur cap, made apparently out of the skin of some 
/favourite dog. As he sat there ^slnilulg at me 
and kying nothing, it made me feel uinjoni- 
l^^^thble. 

' ;:.,^'|^What do you want with me V I asked. 

a little matter o’ business,’ he* answered, 
should have gone to the office,’ J said. 


‘ What is it you want ?’ I inquired again. 

* Ain’t you e^iger to be promoted ?’ he reiter- 
ated. ‘ Ain't you, now, officer V 

I saw no reason why I should conceal the 
fact, even from this strange visitor. I admitted 
that I was eager for promotion. 

‘All!’ he said with a satisfied smile; ‘I’m 
glad o’ that. It’ll make you all the keener. 
— Now, officer, you listen to me. I’m a-goin’ 
to put you on to a nice littU* job. Ah ! I dcsssay 
you ’ll be a scrg(*ant b(‘fore huig, you will. You’ll 
be complimented and praisi'd for your clever 
conduck in this ’ere affair. Mark my words if 
you ain’t’ 

‘Out with if,’ I said, fancying I saw tlirongh 
the man’s meaning ‘You’re going to split on 
some of your jials, I siipjjose, and you’ll want a 
reward V 

lie shook liis lu-ad. ‘A reward,’ he said, 
‘wouldn’t be no use to nn* at all — no, not if 


not supixised to do business at home.* 
JipglAt you arc, giiv’nor,* replied. ‘But 
l»WtoUd to see you. It ’s you that ’s got to 
If I*(l ha* ^cen the superintendent, 1 
put somckidy.' else on to it. Thai,, 
M* suited in^. You see, officer, you ’rt* 

promotion. 


: it was a. thousand pound. No ; it ain’t notliing 
to do with rcwarct.— ilul lum, officer, did you 
j ever hear of bight-toed Jim V 

Light-toed Jiui ! I should have been a ])oor 
; detective if 1 liad not. IVliy, tljc man known 
under that sobii({uet was one of the cleveicst 
; burglars and tliieves iu Kugland, and liad enjoyed 
I aueli a famous career that his name was a liouse- 
■ hold word. At that moment iliere was an 
, additional iiileresl attached to him. He had 
] been convictc'd of burglary at tin* Northminster 
! Assizes in 1871, and sentenced to ten years’ 
j ]M*nal servitude. After serving nearly two years 
I of his time, lie had escaped from i’ortlaiid, 

I getting away in such clevei* fasliion that he 
had never been li(*ard of since. Where lie was 
no one could say ; but lately there bad been a 
strong suspicion amongst tin* jiolice tlmt Light- 
toi*d Jim was at lii.*^ old tucks again. 

‘ Liglit-toed Jim ! ’ 1 re[K‘ated. ‘ 1 sliould tliink 
so. Why, what d(» you know about him V 

He smiled and nodded bis Jiead. ‘Light-toed 
Jim,’ said he, ‘is in IVestford at this ’ere liideii- 
I tical moinenl.- - Listen to me, officer. Liglit- 
: toed Jim is a-goin’ to crack a cril) to-niglit. 
j Said crib is tlic mansion of Miss Singleton, 

I that ’ere rich old lady as lives out on the 
! Maph'Uui Eoad. You know her awfully rich, 

I with mnight but women-scu vants and animals 
about liie ])lace.. TJu-re’s some very valyable 
plate there. That’s what Light- toed Jim ’s after. 
He’ll get in llirough the scullery window about 
one iV.M. ; then lie’ll jiass tbroiigli the, back and 
front kitchens and into the butler’s pantry— 
— only it’s a butli'i'ess, ’cos there ain’t no men 
at all — ami there he ’ll set to work on the safe. 
Some of hi.s late pals in Portland give him the 
tip about til is ’ere job.’ 

‘ How did you come to liear of it I asked. 

‘Never mind, guv’nor. You wouldn’t under- 
slaml. Now, I wants you to be up there to- 
night, and to nab Light- toiid Jim red-handed, 
so to speak. It’ll mean promotion for you, 
and it’ll suit me down to the ^ound. You 
wants to be about and to watch him enter. 
Then follow him, and dog hinn And be armed, 
officer, for Jim *11 fight like a tiger if you don’t 
draw his teeth first’ 

‘Now, look here, my man,* said I. ‘This 
is all very well; but it*s very irregular. You 
must just tell itle who you are, and how yo% 
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come to be in Light- toed JinVs secrete, aiul I *11 
pnt it down in black and white-* 

1 turned away from liim to gi*t my writing 
materials. I was not a half-minute witli my 
back to him, but w'heii I turned round lie was 
gone ! The door was shut, hut I had heard 
no sound from it either opening or shutting. 
Quick as thought I dart(*d to if, tore it wide 
oj>eu, and looked down the narrow staircase. 
There was no oiui there. I ran liastily down- 
stairs into the passages and found my landlady, 
Mrs Marriner, staiiuing at. tlu* op<*n door with 
a female frieml. ‘Mrs Marriner,’ I said, hivaking 
in upon their conversation, ‘ vvliich Avav did that 
man go who came down-stairs just now 'i* *’ 

Mrs Marriner looked at me sti-angely. ‘ There 
ain’t been no man come down-stairs, Mr Parker,* 
said she leastways, not this good three-quarters 
of an hour, Avhicli me and Missis Higgins ’ere, 
as ’ave come out to take an airing, her having 
been ironing all this bless(‘d day, ’as been standiii’ 
here all the time and ain’t never seen a soul.’ 

‘Nonsens(‘!’ I said. ‘A man came down from 
my room just now — the man you sent iqi twenty 
minutes sinci*.’ 

Mrs Marrinei’ looked at me with an exqm's- 
sion betokening the most ])ro[ound astonishment. 
Mrs Higgins sighed dt‘i‘ply. 

‘Ml* Parkin’,’ said Mrs Marrimn*, ‘son*y am 
I to say it, sir, but you Ve eitlier intoxicalexl 
or else you’re a-siekening for brain fever, sir. 
There ain’t iio i>erson entered tliis dour, in or 
out, for nigh on to an hour, as me and Missis 
Higgins Vre will take our Bible oaths on.’ 

1 went n])-stairs and looked in the room.s on 
either side of mine. The man was not lliere. I 
looked under my bed, and of course he Avas 
not there. He must have gone down-stairs. But 
then the women must liaA^e seen him. There 
was only one door to the house. I gave it 
up in Jes])air, and began to smoke my pijx*. 
By the time T had drawn the last Avhifl’ I had 
decided that if any one Avas ‘intoxicated,’ it 
was probably Mrs Marriner and Mrs Higgins, 
and that luy strange visitor liad departed by 
the door. I was not going to believe that he 
had anything su]>ernatural about him. 

1 had no duty that niglit ; and as the hours 
wore on I found myself st(;rn in my resolve 
to go up to Mas Singleton’s house and see 
Avhat I could nmhe out of my informant’s story. 
It Avas my opinion that my late visifor Avas a 
Avhilom ‘pal ’of laght-toed Jim’s, and that having 
become aware of the latter’s ])lot, lie had, for 
some reason of his own, decided to split on his 
old cimm. Thie,ves’ disagreement is an honest 
man’s opportunity, and I determined to solve the 
truth of tlie story told me. Lest it should come 
to nothing, 1 decided not to report the matt^ 
to my chief. If I could really capture Light- 
toed Jim, my success Avould be all the more 
brilliant by being suddenly sprung upon the 
authorities. 

I made my plan of action rapidly. I took a 
revolver witli me, and went up to Miss Single- 
ton’s house. Fortunately, I knew the housekeeper 
there — a niiddle-agid, strong-minded woman, not 
easily frightened, which Avas a good thing. To 
her I communicated such information as 1 con- 
^dered necessary. She consented to conceal me 
in the room where the safe stood* There was 


a cupboard close by the safe, from which I eoitld 
command a full view of the burglar’s <)perations, 
and pounce upon him at the right moment. If 
only my information Avas to be relied upon, therte 
was every chance of my capturing the famous 
burglar. 

Soon after midnight, Avhen the house was all 
ijniel., I went to the, ]>antry and got into the 
cuid>oard, locking myself in. There were tAvo 
openings in the panel, through either of which 
1 was able to command a full view of the room. 
My position was someAvhat cramjied, but the 
time soon jiassed away. My mind was principally 
occii])ii*d in wondering if I Avas really about to 
have a cliaiice of distinguishing myself. Some- 
how, tliere Avas an air of unreality jaboui the 
events of the evening which ]mz/l<'d me. Sud- 
denly 1 heard a sound which put me on the alert 
at once. Tt Avas nothing more than the creaking 
of a board or opi’iiing of a door would make ih 
a quiet houHi^ ; Imt it som idl’d intensified to my 
expee.tjint eni’s. I drew' myself up against the 
door of the cu])board and placed my eye to the 
(>]>ening in the ]>amd. I had oiled the key of 
the door, and ke]>t rny fingers upon it, in ri‘adi- 
ne.ss to spring upon the burglar at the jiroper 
moment. After Avhat seemed some time 1 saw 
the gleam of light through the keyhole of the 
door oi»ening into the jiaiitry. Then it opened, 
and a man, carrying a small lantern, came gently 
into the room. At first, I could see nothing of 
his face ; but when my eyes grcAV accustomed to 
the liazy light, I saAv that I had been rightly 
informed, and that the burglar was indeed no 
other than the famous Light-toed Jim. 

As 1 stood there watching him, I could not 
help admiring the cool fashion in which he went 
to work. He went over to the window and 
examined it. IIi^ tried tlie door of the cupboard 
in which I stood concealed. Then he locked the 
door of the panti'v and tuimed his attention to 
the safe, lie sot his lamj) on a chair before the 
luck and took from liivS pocket as neat and pretty 
a collection of tools as ever I saw. With these 
he Aveiit quietly and swiftly to work. 

Ijight-toed Jim was a somewhat sliinly-built 
fellow, w'itli^ little muscular development abput 
him, wddle Tam a big man with plenty of bone 
and sinew. If matters bad come to a fight 
between us I could Lave done What I pleased 
Avith him ; but I knoAV that Jim would not 
chance a fight. Somewhere about him I felt sure 
there, was a revolver, which he would use on the 
least provocation. My plan, therefore, woe to 
wait until his back avos bent over the lock of the 
safe, then to open the ciqiboaid door noiselessly 
and fall bodily upon him, pinning him to the 
gi’ouiid beneath me. 

Before long the moment canK\ He was work- 
ing steadily away at the lock, liis whole attention, 
concentrated on the job. The slight noise of his\ 
drill Avas sAilficient to drown the faint click of 
the key in the cupboard door. I turn<^ it 
Quickly and tumblea right upon him, driving 
the tool out of his hands and tumbling him upoii 
a heap at the foot of the safe. He uttered an 
exclamation of .rage and astonishment as he w^t; 
down, and in i mediately began to wiggle undet . 
me like an eel. As I kept him do^n 
hand, I tiied to pull out the handcttflfe with 
other. This somewhat embarrassed me» 
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p^fitW Vy it to pull out ;a sharp knife. 
0. had round on his back; 

n aud before I realised what he was after, he w'^as 
i;^^feing furiously at me with his keen dagger* 
blade* Then I realised that we were going 
a fight for it, and prepared myself. He 
W nm tlie knife into iny side. I warded 
but the blade caught the fleshy part of 
ft , ten, and I felt a warm stream of blood 
Out. That maddened me, and I seized 
of the steel drills lying near at hand and 
it "my man such a blow ()\<;r the temples that 
, milapsed at tmee and lay as if dea(f. I put 
on him insfanlJy, and, to make 
still more certain, 1 seenred his ankles. 
'^Then I rose and looked at my arm. The knife 
:,'h:ad made a nasty gash, and the blood was ilowing 
■/freely ; but it was not serious ; and when the 
housekeeper, wdio jnst tlien appeared on the 
r,0ct0ne, had bandaged it, 1 went out and securetl 
viuO help of the pclliceinaii 1 lirsl met in conveying 
^ * ht-too<l Jim to tlie olHo(^ 

felt a proud man wbeu T made my report 
':to the inspector. 

. , * LighP-toed Jim'?’ said lie. ‘What, James 
Blaini? Nonsense, Parker.’ But T to<ik liini to 
■;the cells, where Jim was being alt(*nded to l»y 
the doctor. 

‘You’re right, Parker,’ be said. ‘That’s the 
nuifn Well, this will be a tine thing fur you.’ 

, ; ;^fter a time, feeling a bit exhansted, I \vent 
.home to try and g(jt some sl(><^p. Tlie siirg(‘on 
had Attended to my arm, and told me it was but 
ift swerheial wound. It felt sore enough in spite 
of that. 

1 hM no sooner reached my lodgings than 1 
$aW 4 dtting in my easy-chair, the strange man 
.whddm upon me i^rlier in the evening, 

file to his feet when J entered. 1 stared 
Utter a^nishment. 

j'/ g -said he, ‘I sec you’ve done it. 

iyou ’ve, j^it him square and fair, I reckon V 

K g'A'Y^said.'' . ^ . 

Ah r he said wilh a sigh of complete satis- 
dThen I’m satisfied. Yes, I don’t know 
.hd^'tbere ’s aught more I could say. I n‘ekon 
^*^’*^;|ji^it-toed Jim an’ me is quits.’ 

determined to find out who this man 
i|9 tiling. *Sit down,’ I said. ‘There’s a 
4 or two I must ask you. .lust let me 
"<sbat off and I’ll talk ul you.’ I took niy 
t and went over to the bed to lay it downi. 
^ien^’ 1 began, and looked round at him, 
np more, being literally struck dumb, 
i was gone I 

^ , to feel unconiior table. I ran hastily 

only to find the, outer door locked 
'"b<dt^ as I had left it a few^ minutes lief ore, 
b3?tck) utterly nonplussed. For an hour 
ler^ the matP^.r over, but could make 
head nor tail of it. 

ti I went down to the office next morning 
ij^ormed that the burglar wanted to see 
,Wout to his cell, wdiere he was lying in 
til his head bandaged. I had hit him 
hard it turned put^ and it w^as probable 
haye to lie on the sickk-list for some 
v’nor/ h% ‘you’d tlie lje«t 
^ , You nie rather hard that 



answered. ‘You would have stabbed me if you 
could.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I should. — But, I say, guv’nor, 
come a bit closer ; I want to ask you a question. 
How did vou know I was on that little job last 
night ? Jh^or, s’elp me, there wasn’t a soul knew 
a breath about it but myself. I hadn’t no pals, 
never tfilked to anybody about it, never thought 
aloud about it, as I knows on. How came you 
to spot it, guv’nor V 

There was no one else in the cell with us, and 
I thought I might find out something about my 
mysterious visitor of the night before. ‘It was 
a pal of yonrs who gave me tlie information,’ 
I said. 

‘dan’t be, guv’nor. No use telling me tliat. 
I ain’t no pals— leastways not in this joo.’ 

‘Did you ever know a man like tins?’ I 
described my visitor. As I proceeded, Light-toed 
Jim’s face assumed an expnvssion of real terror, 
Wliatev(‘r colour there was in it faded away. I 
never saw a man look *iiore tlioronghly frightened. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ I’O said cageady. ‘ In coui se I know 
who it is. AVdiy, it’s Ihxrksea Bill, as I pal’d 
wdtli at on(‘ time. --And what did lie say, guv’iior 
■ that he ow^ed me a grudge? That w’e was quits 
at lixst? Bight you .wre, ’cos he did owe me a 
grudge. 1 treateci Jhll very shabby — very shaljhy 
inde(‘d, and h(‘ swore solemn he’d have liis 
rev(‘nge. On’y, guv’nor, Avhat yon S(*e w^asn’t 
Barksea Bill at all, but bis ghost, 'cos Barksea 
Bill’s been dead and buried this three year.’ 

1 was natumlly very much e.xcrcised in my 
mind over tins weird development of the affair, 
and I used l(» think about it long after Light-toed 
Jim had once iiKH'o retinal to the seclusion of 
Portland. While lie was in charge at Westford 
I tried more than once t(' worm some more infor- 
mation out of him about the defunct Barksea 
Bill, hilt with no sucettss. Ht* would say no more 
than that ‘Bill was dead and buried this three 
year;’ and with that 1 had to 1>(‘ content. Gradu- 
ally I came to have a firm belief that I h?id 
indeed been visit (‘d ))y Barksea Bill’s ghost, and 
I often told the story to bi'otber-ofliiers, and 
sometimes got well laughed ai. Thab how^ever, 
mattered little to me ; 1 ft'll sure that an}' man 
who hud gone through the same experience 
would have had the same beliefs. 

Of course 1 got my ])roiuotion, and ivas soon 
afterwards maiTied. Things went well with me, 
and 1 was lifteAl from one step to another. In 
my secret mind I was always sure I owed my 
first rise to the burglar’s gliost, and I should have 
coritinueil to think so but for an incident which 
occurred just five y(.‘ars after my capture of 
Light-toed Jim. 

* 1 had occasion to travel to tSheffield from West- 
ford, and had to change trains at Leeds. The 
carriage I sh'pped into was occupied by a soli- 
tary individual, who turned his face to me as I 
sat down. Tliongh dressed in more nyspect^bl,^. 
fashion, I immediately recognised the man who 
had visited me so mysteriously at my lodgings. 
My first feeling was one (if fear, and I darcisay 
my face show'ed it, for the man laughed. 

‘Hallo, guv’nor,’ said, he; ‘I yoii knew 
me as sfKin as you come in. Yon owes a 
,to rnci guv’nor ; now, don’t you, efi P ; :> i 
‘Look here, my man,’ I s^diM?ve 












taking you for a ghost these five years past. 
Now, just tell me how you' got in and out of my 
rooift that night, will youT 

He laughed long and loud at that. ‘A ghost V 
said he. ‘ Well, if that ain’t a good un ! 
Wliy, easy enough, guv’nbr. I was a-lodging for 
a day or two in the same house. It’s easy 
enough, when you know how, to open a door 
very quiet and to slip out too.’ 

‘But I followed you sliarp and looked for 
you.’ 

‘ Ay, guv’ nor ; hut you looked down^ ami I had 
gone up ! You should ha’ come up to the attics, 
and there you ’d ha* found me.— So you took me 
for a ghost ? AYell, I ’in blowed.’ 

I told him what Liglit-toed Jim had said in 
the cell. 

‘Ay,’ said he, ‘I cl essay, gnv’iior. You scie 
’twas this w^ — it weren’t Jim’s fault as I 
wasn’t dead, tried to minder m(‘, guv’iioi*, 

he did ! — and left me a-lyiiig for dead. So 1 
ses to myself wlien 1 eomes round that I’d ])ay 
him out sooner or later. But after that I 
quit the profession, Jim’s nasty coiiduck havin’ 
made me sick of it. So I went in for honest 
work at my old trade, which was drclining ami 
nine-repairing. 1 was on a job o’ that sort in 
\Vestford, near JMiss Singleton’s house, wh(*u I see 
Liglit-toed Jim. 1 had a hidea what he ivas up 
to, havin’ heard o’ tlie ])latc ; and I watches him 
one or two nights, and gets a notion ’ow he was 
going to work the joh. 'riii'ii, o’ course, }OU being 
a ofliccr and close at hand, I splits on lum--aml 
that’s all.’ 

‘But you had got the time and details cor- 
rect ?’ 

‘ Why, o’ course, guv’iior. 1 was an old hand 
— servtKl many a year at Port laud, 1 have, and 
I knew just how Jim would work it, after seeing 
his perlim’nary ohsei-watioiis. But a ghost ! 11a, 

lia, ha— why, guv’iior, you must ha’ been a werry 
green young ollicer in them days 1’ 

Perhaps 1 was. At anyrate, I learnt a lesson 
from the ci-devant Barksea Bill — namely, that in 
searching a house it is always advisable to look 
uj) as well as down. 


THE DOMADOR. 

PKOBAJ3LY there is no calling followed by man 
in which the element of danger to life and limb 
is more closely associated than in that of the 
Doniador or horse- tamer of the South American 
Pampas ; and certainly there is none in which 
daring courage, resolute will, and cool nerve are 
mure necessary. There is little in common be- 
tween the craft of the English horsebreaker and 
that of the domador. The former may expatiate 
on the trouble and danger attending the break- 
ing-in of a ‘ wild young colt;’ but after all, the 
colt springs from a line of more or less domestic- 
ate<l sires, and— accoidiiig to modern theories— 
should be a more ductile and breakable animal 
f than the wild descendant of a long line of un- 
tamed progenitors bred on the trackless plains 
of the ^nth American continent 
The fearless daring of the swart domador 
ia^dian, half Spaniard— can only be tUor- 1 


THE DOMADOR. 


oughly appreciated by those who have been 
witnesses of the feaU he performs in cafcchiilgf ! 
mounting, riding, and tatuiug a young hoi’se of v 
the Pampas. The means employed in trapping 
and scdecting a particular aiiiiiial are various. | 
Sornetiiaes the ‘lasso’ or the ‘bolas’ is used; ; 
but more frequently a whole ‘tropilla’ is driven 
up from a distant ‘potrero’ or grazing-ground, 
to an extensive corral, with an entrance wide 
enough to admit tlie passage of only two or thrCe , 
animals at a time. Above tliis entrance, which is 
necessarily of great strength, a stout crossbeam is 
fixed at the height of from six to eight feet above 
the ground. On this the domador squats him- 
sell and waits, coul and prepared, while *the herd 
of wild horses is driven up and urged into the 
enclosure. 'JJiis alone requires nerve ; for the 
impetuosity and impact of a tropilla of from fifty 
to a hiuulred animals struggling in a mass 
together would seem sutheient of themselves to 
oveituni the supports of the gates and trample 
them and the domador under foot. But a 
wholesome fear of the strange object crouched up 
above acts as a curb to regulate the struggling 
to pass the bari'id’s. 

Amidst this mass the quick eye of the donia- 
dor soon bingh's out a horse suitable to his re- 
quirements, perhn]).s the iinest and most vigorous 
of the whole tropilla. As the animal passes^ 
beneath the crossbeam— swift as a dart, unerring 
as the lasso— the domador drops upon hi$ back 
and rides on with him into the spacious corml 
The terrified bi iite plunges and rears and rushes 
madly here and there, rolisinc the w^hole herd ' 
into a state of excitement ancT fear. Once free 
of the danger of collision with the herd, which 
has fled to the farthest corner of the corral, ‘ 
domador w hips from his aim a large and coarfee 
cloth, w'ith which he promptly succeeds In bUnd- 
foldiiig the captured horse, and then , becilas yin 
a variety of ways to master the proud wild spirit 
beneath him. The horse will kick out in all 
directions, plunge and rear, whirl I'ound and 
rouml, buekw'artls and forw’ards, and even roll- 
over and over ; but as w’ell might he attenipt ■ 
to shake off his own mane as to rid himself of 
that terrible incubus, the domador. The latter^ 
of course, takes care that the animal does not 
nJl over him. He simply steps off and stands 
aside till the brute picks himself up again, only 
to find that the grip on his sides is there stroujg ‘i 
as ever. Blindfolded as he is, he cannot see his 
tormimtor, although at times he manages to chide 
the latter’s grasp and attempt flight ; but the 
ready lasso speedily arrests his mad course. As 
a rule, before the horse has had time to regain: 
his feet the domador has contrived to slip iuto 
his mouth the cruel massive bit used all over 
the Platine countries. 

The effects of this new instrument of , torture 
are fearful Maddened by the pain, quivering ' 
with rage and fear, the animal dashes away in\ 
any direction, forced by the cruel bit now to tiifs 
side and now to that, until the doinador , 

succeeds in forcing him through the gates of th^i ' 
corral out on to the wide op^p ^ canipa Then 
begins a mad raete for liberiy dr the 
a noble spirit, At a <apeed to which fewn i 
and wings, horith''ahd'’'maii 
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which ^cems literally to fly beneatl?®^ along thu South Atlantic coast from Mar del Plata 
tibcir feet* Foam dropa like flying sciul on to ^Jecochea, Just at a point between these t^vo 
jaach aide of the horse ; his nostrils uiluted and places, called the Loberia, the clilTs or Ixirrdncas 
nis eyeballs distended ; mane and bul stix^ain- bordering the ocean are of great height, while on 
ittg on the wind which their speed creates; the the summit there is -an oasis in a desert of sand 
.tainer seatesd cool and grim, hand and eye —a very considerable stretch of comparatively 
and every faculty bent upon oyerjxnver- level greensward. It was towards this fatal spot 
the fierce beast he bestrides. Thus they that Santiago and his fiery Bucephalus were 
l^nr^ue their wild flight tor many leagues ; and , approaching at a thundering pace through herds 
the domador knows tliat wlnui the brute’s mad | of cattle and flocks of sheep, which they sent 
rage is s[>c*nt and hjs stnuiglh exhausted, he | .sea ni poring in all directions. No Iniman being 
>vill slacken his headlong pace more and more, , was within siglit, no hunuui habitation anywhere 
until he abuost cmupletely lialts; and .<oon, break- for miles, no vutness to beliold the awful tragedy 
ing out into a lit of trembling, surrende]’ for evci’ about to be enacted in the full glory of the summer 
the savage freedom of hi.s untained .st;de. The sun. Indications discovered sometime afterward 
mt of his education is easy, and need not be ! pointed to the probability that, as they drew near 
told, 1 to the edge of tljc fatal dill, Santiago must have 

Amongst tile many aryndeiits to which the ! become smhleidy appHbe<l of the magnitude of bis 
domador is peculiarly liable, none is of such ' danger, and tried with all Ins power and cunning 


freifUeni occurrenci' as a crushed ]<'g or a broken j to make the animal svNei Vi', even on the edge of 
Icnec-eap, Somel imo& a horse in ruslnng from ' the elifl ; buttonopurpo.se; and doiibtlesb before 
the corral will skim dangerously near to one of j even the thought of thriuving himsedf to the 
the gfite "posts ; and unless the doin.idor be very ; ground had had time to filler Ihiough hia mmldlod 
active and smart, he is likely to be hurtled witli j .sens«*s, horse and man were laumhed into space, 
all the brute’s force figainst some ]U*oiection. I , 8hei*r over the ciill, ainl were dashed to pieces on 
once saw a domador canglit in this way. Ilis j tlie rockv duu'c humlreds of feet below. Their 
knee-cap was broken, yet he pluckily refused to ; mangled' remains, drscovered Mjine days after- 
give in until he had tamed the fierce animal lie | wanls, paitly ilovoured, were the only clue to the 
bestrode. But ho was laid up for six months i mystery of ‘the fate that liad befallen the poor 
afterwards. i domador. 

Occaaionally it happens, Uuj, that a horse of ; 


life; 


unusual mettle and fierceness will get hold of the I 
bit, atid then let the domador look out for his ; 
life ! His menus of controlling the animal an* I 
gone. All he can do is to ki'.ej) his seat till the ' 
horse has run himself out. Provided tin* ground ' 
before them is clear, there is not mucli <lang(jr to ! 
be .apprehended ; but if, as ofttimes the case, ' 
there is much broken ground, intercepted by 
burrows and holes of all kimls, the domador 
needs all his cunning and skill to aveit the 
constantly recurring dangers. As a case in })oint, 
there Occiii's to my recoUectiou the tragic end of 
a doinador called Santiago, who, though an Irish- 
xUsiHi ^ by extraction, had lived nearly all hi.s 
iu the southern camps of Buenos Ayres, 
and had attained a wide renown as a skilful 
and courageous tamer, Idiougli given occ;usion- 
ulljy to iuhiinperate habits, Santiago couhl gener- 
jilly 1)^ relied on, and had Buccessfully broken 
.^* 0 ,ros.of horses without any more scriou.s mis- 
; hap than an occasional broken limb. One day, 
,';ho>ve\'bl:v a lew years ago, he mounted a horse 
Wid the divil in ’im,’ and this tanieles.s brute 
y inaxmged to get the’ bit between his teeth and bolt 
t with poor Santiago. No power on earth could 
or turn him one way or another ; he 
?«imply tore straight on at an infuriated speed 
. Vhich baffles desiTiption. It is rare indeed that 
i domador iai suen a situation loses his liead. If 



worse comes to the worst, he prefers to throw 
oflf the boi'se’s ba<’k and risk breaking his 
that way i^ther than be thrown. But I 
thiit Santiago must have been celebrating 
> fiestd that day with copious libations to the 
banalian deities, and so become reckless, 
f, otherwise can I. account for his total obliv- 
to the fi^iitful dangers that menaced | 
All sides, . The district throtigh which, be 
literally liurled.is a wild' and barren 
eandbxils and’''iid| 5 esi extejids 
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Fiukkus iNncII aKinidcr, l)ut hearts are near ; 

Lovt* knows HO di.stanct*, no thric, no heie ; 
Invi.sihlt* bn <lgf.s connect mooK* still, 

And spirits noss tliem at Fanc/.s will. 

The du\s oi .>iil oia magic chain ; 

Tbt*\ wove* it of incmoiics, jo> and pain ; 

It Icngtlu'us, Rlrcngthcns, as tinn jijocs by; 

New iink.s aie f‘or^?in|.; of smile ov si^h. 

The trackless ocean our Bridj^c t'an span ; 

And luonntaiii i\in;jcs too vast foi man ; 

The desert wild cannot l>rcak its sindl, 

Which ov\ns no limit, if iieaits love well. 

It toldi'Os over the ^ulf of Death ; 

Din dead ones l>reathe with onr own warm breath ; 
Our pulses beat witli the same keen il.rlll ; 

Wo see tliem, h<'nr them, and hold them still. 

In tlie cluingtde.s.s hea\en om Bridge takes rise, 
Piuting eartli with the far otV skies ; 

Its liiihts aie sta.v-gleams fiuin angels’ eyos, 

Its echoes the voices of Paradise. 

At tiine^, when the night is still and clear, 

Wlicn earth soeriis distant, and heaven more near, 
Across the stillness there floats this song r 
* Hope ever, true liearta ; be brave — be strong, 

For Time is brief, but Bternity long,’ 
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A CIIESHIRL MERL. 

Probably no Ulu^lisli ahire of tlm sanu* r<ize 
can boast tbo possession of o luau}' good-si/.ed 
natural sheets of water as the county of Chester. 
Shropshire has niert'v not a few ; and East Anglia 
has its laktdand, tlio ili.>trict of the Norfolk 
Broads ; but neitlier furnislu's an e.\act parallel 
as regards natniul features with the Cheshiie 
plain, whiJi is so thickly dotted with lakelet^, 
great and small, that we naturally look about hir 
some CAplanation of their presoiee. And here 
geology steps in wilh a ready answer; so we 
11111.4 be geological, but only for a moment. 
Kveiy one know.> of the great deposits of rock- 
salt whiih underlie this part of the country; 
and mo^t of ns liave seen inctures of dciserted 
villages or houses, whose toltering wall^, thrown 
sadly out of tin; perpendicular, sugg(‘Ht the wu>rk »»t 
an eart]n[uake. The disaster us of ooiir>e due to 
suhsidenee, the settling down of the ground owing 
to the mining and burrowing opeiMtions which ! 
have gone on belowu Niav, suppose Nature, cen- 
turies ago, to have woiked some of these salt-heds 
ill her own fashion by allowing tlie stead}- infil- 
tration of wat'T -as the saline depo.sits (UssoIvimI, 
the ground, suhsiding, formed the hollows which 
the meres now occupy. A.s an item lending 
support to thi.«< theory, we are told that in the 
depths of one of the deeper meres a kind of 
fish is occasional ly met with w'hich is only found 
elsewhere in the brackish water of estuaries. If 
so, there is probably sufficient saline matter 
remaining in the bed of this particular pool to 
affec,t to some extent the composition of the water 
which conies into contact witli it. 

The Mere w’hich we know best is one of the 
large.st of the group. It ir^ a fine pool of over a 
hundred acres, and witlial .so near to the great 
Lancashire hive, .that half an honPa run, even 
of the slowest of stopping-trains, brings us within 
an easy w^alk of it. It is difficult to realise that 
we are only a doxen mile.s or so from one of 
England’s noisiest and busiest industrial centres. 
The lake lies in a natural hollow, the ground 


almost evcj'v where using from its margin. No 
ohtni.^ive m w-bniU villas break the sweep of 
grctmsward which stretches dow'u from below 
the .dielbwing fringe of coppice to the ripple- 
marked water-line. Hardly a house is in sight; 
hut, overlooking the head of the lake, a church 
tou'er, built strong and .•'fpiaiv of the red sand- 
!-tonc of the district, just .diows amongst elms 
and aspen.s, Tlie village just beyond it is unseen ; 
but entering it, wt- are struck by an air of neatness 
ami fpiict prosperity unusual evi*u in a di.^trict all 
of w'hosc villages are pretty. There i.s no public- 
house ill tin; hamlet, and one feels that a news- 
paper le.ss than two days old would be out of 
place We enter the chnrcliyard through the 
old earved lych-gale. In.^-ide the church itself is 
a chapj'l, whose majl>Ie inonnments bespeak the 
resting-place of mcinherh of an old and titled 
family. Tin* my.'^teiy is explained : all around 
stretche.s the e.state of one t>f the greatest land- 
owners of the eountry->ido ; and to this it is due 
that the lake lies below' us in all its unspoilt 
beauty. If its surroundings were in the hands 
of .smaller proprietors, the building speculator 
wa>uld he here in a week ; so let many-acred 
lamllordism at the w^orst never want one argu- 
ment to lean upon. 

It w'as a typic.al spring day, gu.sty, with sudden 
bursts of suii.-jhiue, when we paid our first visit to 
the lake, 'ihe pool looked its very best, rippled 
by a breeze of a softness ino.^t unusual for March. 

The wood wdiich borders its far side still rose dark I 
and leaflc.s.s above its fringe of gaunt, yellow n-ed- 
stems ; but below the church, wlici-e the stream 
enters the lake, tlie poplars and alders w^ere so 
betasselled wutb red ami yellow catkins, that all 
their wunter baivnoss was gone. BeewuLs were , 
cr}ingand tumbling above the fallow's; and the j 
hares cantered about in tlieir leisure!}, shambling, 
fa.shion amongst the springing corn, luimiiklful, A, 
of a legislature soon to decide their fate. In the 
osier- can* w'here.the overflow leaves the lake, th© ';: 
first golden willow-blossom shows ' the 
which marks in Nature^s calendar that ;; 

time, is near, as plainly as do the rouu4 i 
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marab-marlgold* just showing a glimpse of yellow 
petals os they unfold ‘in swamps and hollows 

And now is the time to renew oiir acquaintance 
witii the bird-population of the mere, before a 
new upgrowth of reeds furnislies them with cover 
which their lihlling nature is not slow to tid^e 
advantage of. Foremost are our especial favour- 
ites the grebes, <[uite the featliei-ed aristocrats 
of the mere. Fine birds tliey are, rather longer 
in the body than a duck, and swimming lower 
in the water, we think. At a distance wc can 
tedl them by their greab'r slimness, and by the 
straiglit upright neck (a du k always swims 
wdth its liead between its shoulders h oven if wc 
do not catch the glint of sunshine on tin ii* snowy 
breasts: What it i^ tliat gives these breast foathei-s 
such a glistoMiiiig Instre we do ind know, but in 
this lies their value as a material ior boas and 
muffs, Ihit the curious li.-adgear of the gndjo 
is, after all, his cdiiof p hut. A double crest ai)ovt‘ 
gives ]daoc below the cliin to a richIy-(*oloured 
tippet of (dic.stuut odgod wiLli black. The male 
possesses those, oruamonts in a larger degree than 
the female, and in i^priug we liave watched him go 
through a sort of head-bobbing periormance to 
show them off to the h'\sfc a I vantage, expiuidiug 
Ida tippet meanwhile to a half-moon shape. Li is 
mate swims near by with her head back and 
crests laid liat, so like a duck, that without 
the telescope’s aid we might take her for sucli. 
At this season, too, we hear their croaking call- 
note almost constantly ; and one or other of the 
pair will llap for some distanc<' along the sui'face 
of the water ; but wc liave never seen a longer 
fliglifc luulertakon. To find a groljes nest w'c 
must wade through the reed-beds in June, care- 
fully prying into every lieap of vegetable matbu’ 
we come across, for the nesD — (juite too complimen- 
tary a term, by the bye, to afipU to it • is meivly 
a floating mass of decaying water- weeds and sedge. 
More often than not, it is soaking wet ; ami w(* 
could never persuade ourselves why tlie eggs do 
not addle. Wluu newly laid, they arc white ; 
but il long sat upon, one would liardly guess it, 
so deeply ingraineal with dirt do they become. 
This (liscoloralion is paitly due to the :mbit of 
the maternal grebe of covering them with freshly- 
pulled water-weeds, slunild ^he be forced to leave 
them. 

But there arc other element'* in the bird-popu- 
lation of the pool Standing by the lake-side 
one day in March, w'e watrhed a dahchick, a 
humble relative of the big crested grebes, diving 
time filter time a little way out from the sandy 
sliallows, turning the iiouleat of somersaults every 
time he went umlci. Away over by the side 
of the wood was a whole fleet of dusky coots, in 
whose company we note a distinguishcil strangei', 
n. fine drake tufted duck, who .Aiows his white 
under-parts as he turns broadside on. 

A month later, the merry distich of the cliiff- 
ifthaff, the first arrival from over sea^^, resouiidetl 
.Wirough tlie wood by the lake-side. A few days 
later, the willow wrens followed in the tra(‘,k 

the hardy adventurer ; wliile the first swallows 
ind siiudrniartina clipped to make widening circles 
m the luiru filed surface of thb pool. we. 
'^U3h our way tiirough the sedge and willows— 
a? Iioiselcasly as may be, for the field -naturalist 
who knows liis business docn not. advertise liis j 


presence— a startled pair of wild-ducks, the 
green-headed, ruddy-breasted drake and his more 
sober-coloured mate, rise with clamour of voice 
and wings. Amongst tlie debris of Ifist year’s, 
growth of flags nud loo.scstrife is an artless nest, 
in which a hen-j)lieasant has laid her ten olive- 
brown eggs; while, two others of different form’ 
and colour liave evidently been added to its 
contents by the iluek which wc disturbed from 
close by. Such cases of mixed ownership are 
not uncommon, especially amongst game-birds : 
a pheasant and partridge liave been known in. 
several instaiifcs to own snch a joint-stock nest. 

In early May the voikI looked its best, at 
least .so wc thought a.s we waded ankle-deep 
in .‘iweet-scented blue-bells and tall spikes of 
pjurplc orchis. Tn one spot, vnIutg tussocks of 
coai'ssc sedge hid a soft and treacherous bottom, 
the pale bog- violets grew ; and l)ie sweet-gale, 
smelling like myrtle, had put out its little I'e&iii- 
.S('ont<‘d cone-^, I>iid voices were so numerous 
that it was ult to identify any one in par- 
iK’ular ; but w(' could pick out the blackc.ijAs 
elear (hiU-Iike notei. 'Inhere was much to see, 
too, Ijy the W'ter’s edge. A host of newly- 
ari’iveii sedge -wa i bier,':: chattered amongst the 
reeds, which liid many a coot’s nest with its 
''tone-coloured, ink speckled eggs, to give ]»lace 
in a moutlis time to families of hlaik douiiy 
youngsters. 'I'hcy an* active little creatures, 
lollowing their i)’arenls unt amongst tlie water- 
lily leaves and sn'i])pjng up man}* a gaiizc-w ingetl 
fly. Only a small propoition of those hatched 
s(‘em to reach matuiify. We fancy the big ])ikc, 
which on a warm day lie near inshore, and 
dart out through t)n‘ reed.H uith a swish as 
we ])ass, must ac<;ount for a good many. Pro- 
bably the dahehicks .and moorlieiis would also 
breed here, but f-T the liability wbieli their 
unll(Hlge<l nestlings run of being siiajiped up by 
these greedy tyrants of the pool. 

The leovls are hardly above the water before 
th(‘ 1st of June; but so lapid is tludr growth 
that h> the end of tlie month they ai-c high 
enmigh to hi<le ns i ompletely as wo wade through 
them. Now is the tunc lu find the reed warbh'i’s’ 
nest-^, cunningly suspended between their fluted 
stems, sometimes by nitacliiuent to two .stalks 
only, w'hile at otliei' limes three or foiii' arc 
I iutcrwijveu so as to suppotl tlie ileep cup-slia]>e<l 
' structure, beautifully fashioned of tiie flower of 
the r'Hsb Jn thi''’ hanging cradle w'e find the 
buir gr<'<-nish, darkly-spotted eggvS ; or, later on, 
tlie ne.vtling*':, \\lii,di leave tlie nest before they 
are fully litMged, and. by the ai<l of their sti'ong 
claw'<, climb about among the reed-stenns. Very 
iioi.-y and anxious are the old bii‘ds, scalding 
and shrieking at us almost at arm's-length ; 
and bursting exultingly into song - a strange 
jiimhlud sort of chattiT, delivered bofto rocc ami 
in the nio.st Imrrieil manner — as we pass on. 

Mid.summer come.s and the year i.s in it's prime.. 
Tall spikes of foxglove have taken the pkee 
of the bliiebella and orchis ; purple loosestrife 
and yellowy iris brighten the wet spots wherCj 
eai'Iier on, the marsh-marigolds flowered ; and 
the air is heavy with the scent of the elder- 
blossom. Honeysuckle and dog-roses are in the 
liedges ; and the first hay is being carried. The 
hares, once so ])lain to be seen, are now all 
but bidden ; we can just catch sight of their long 
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ears amongst the waving lieads of the grasses*. 
The mere never looked better; thongh it makes 
a fair enough picture in the calm October days 
while the woods are still leafy and in all their 
glory of autumnal colouring. Another of its 
aspects has been described to us, when it is all 
one sheet of smoothest icc, ringing under tlie 
lightsome glide of skates ; but it is not every 
winter which brings a frost of sutlicient strength 
to freeze so large a priol. 

Still we are fond of the mere in all its moods ; 
and good it is, as one after another of Nature's 
outposts is improved into dull and joyless com- 
monphice, to know that she has a stronghold 
so near where the birds and llie llow’ers still 
have it all their own way. 


1) IT M A R 10 S Q ’ S DA U G 11 T E R. 

rnAPTER XX.XT. ~A NILE TOTTTITKT. 

SoMEWHETlK about tlu‘ s?inj(' time wlien these 
tilings \v(^re ]>assing at Algiers, the Reviu'end 
Francis Austen Limndl, Vicar Ilambledon- 
cum-Thornyhaugh, Nortliumberland, sat with 
his legs dangling over a, hng(* block of S(Milp- 
tnred sandstone, among the massive ruins of the 
vast, and niany-(haml'er(‘d temjilc of Ramesiss th(‘ 
Great by tln' (jiiay at luixor. 

Tin', Revi'i'cmd Francis Austen Innnell, to say 
the truth, was in a gloomy Inimour. lie revenge<l 
liimself upon tlie world, indeed, by liammering 
with his stick at tlie, ennnhiing tigui‘(‘S of Khem 
and Isis that covered tlie lingi^ sandstom^ Idock 
on whose top he was seated. 'Ihme and invaders 
had gently sjiartd Ihost' seuliiiured forms for 
six thousand years; the Persian, tlie Greek, tht‘, 
Roman, and the Arab bad all swejit over the 
land, a.nd let theun go bv unhurt : hut the 
Reverend h^raneis Austen T/mnell, with his iron- 
shod stiek, took a malicious ])h'a,snre now, like 
a verikible Rritish tourist, that, he was, m 
defacing l.he nose of the gray g(Kldess whom so 
many ages and so many comtuerors liad looked 
down upon without injury. Things liad gcaie 
badly with the last of the Dinnell.s on the U])]>er 
Nile. Me had push(*d a.s far up towards Wady 
Haifa a-s the courtesy of tin* iuilil.ary auUnwitiits 
would permit d iring those stormy t.irues : he 
lia,(l questioned evmy real or sup[)OHefl refugee 
from Khartoum wlunn he could find anywliere 
among the naiivi; bazaars ; but. lie had idicited 
nothing of the sliglitest importance about his halt- 
brother or his cousin. Their fab* remained a.s 
<abs()lutely (ioid)tfnl as th(‘ fate of all the other 
defenders of the conqueriid city. Vague rumours 
and surmises there were plenty, to he sure, 
but of solid fact or certain assurance, not a 
single item. * 

So the Reverend Francis Aust(*n Liiinell had 
returned to Luxor in a ^'l^ry ill huiimur, and 
had left his dahabeeah now moored close nnder 
the bank by the Karnak Motel, while he him- 
self sat disconsolate and alone, clujqiiiig bits 
from the lias-rebefs, among tlie mini* -d the 
temple. 

To be fin re, there was some hoiio of nows 
still ; for a sl.range report went about at Luxor 
that day. A Kuro]>e,an refugee, it was runioure<l 


—a newspaper correspondent or sonudKidy of 
the sort;, wTio had remained in Khartoum up 
to the very last moment— had ye.storday arrived 
j across the desert at Assouan, lixow, if this Euro- 
I pean refugee turned out a reality, thme might 
i still be some cdiauce of li'arning Sir Austen’s 
I fate from a presentable witnesa So the Reverend 
I Frank sat and giized aronnd willi a somewhat 
i (■.ontemptmms glance at the mass of dust and 
I dirt and ruhbish that enenmbers the base of 
; that gigantic ruin, and waibnl im]>atiently for 
I the expected traveller. 

Of course Frank Li inn'll wa.s not alone. No- 
body is ever alone f()r ten seconds in hlgyqik 
'I'hc <*usloni of the country does not pennit 
.solitude. A croAvd of pestering little nativi* boys^ 
]ii(*lu7'esquely an'ayisl in loi'ii and raggi'd conir 
im.s.smat corn-sju ks, a\ ith tlies elnstering tlnckly 
on tlirir blean^d eyes, held out their lawny 
hands, ami sliowed their hideous artificial sores> 
fuid clamoured fnv bai-kslnsh with trui* Kgvptiau 
])(‘rsistence. Tin* Reverend bhaiik regarded them, 
cynically. * No backshish,’ lie answered in an 
angry tone, tln‘<‘ateiilng lin;ni with his stn-k, and 
laying about him roundly over lln;ir nak<‘d 
shoulder.s. ‘Not one jH'iniy of bncksliisli will' 
any om* of yon get from nn* io*day. Go along, 

I say. Don’t w.inl you Iktc. Leave me alone, 
can't you 

The boys fell back for a nuaiu'iit, still crying 
‘ Hackslnsh, bacKsbrsli !’ and regarded the straiigei? 
with a snspieious glance. Frank Limiell rose,, 
and strolled idlv towards aiiotlu'r part of** the 
buildinig. Tlie boys I'ollowed him through th«, 
deep dust, hustling him as he went with genuine 
Oriental eag<*iness. ‘Raiuew's! You want see 
Ra.meses Me very good guide! Me wliow you 
Raniesi's ! ’ tlM*y i ried in chorus in tlieir broken, 
fCnglish, tlaiicing befon* Frank LinneU’s fooiHlej.>«, 
raising clouds of dust a.s they went, and hiading 
the way tnnmjdiantly towards the great colossad 
si‘aled statue. ‘Mi* want no back^iish,’ one of 
them in.sinnaled coaxingly with a persuasive air: I 
‘ Want to show English gentleman de way. Me 
very good boy. Dis way for see Rameses, and 
no backsbisli.’ 

Frank Linnell was a hasty -tempered man, and 
he w.is a.lso gifted with the common Rrilisli 
incaiiiK'ity for gras[>ing the idea that anybody 
else should lie nnable. to comprehend his own 
language, if quite, distinctly, articulately, and 
loiidly s]»()ken. 8n he paused on liis march for 
a second, and leaned his back impressively 
against the ba,so of one of Amenhoteji’s great 
sculptured propyloiis in the central temple. 
‘Now, YOU look here, ;s()u bo\s,’ he obsi'vvcd with 
dignity, in Ins most didactic tone, holding up 
one warning fori'linger, as if he were addj’cssing 
hi.s own mitioTial scliool at Mambledon-cuin- 
Thornyhaugli in the county of Northumberland : 
‘rveseen lianu'.se.s the (heat fifty times already, 
in every possible form, shape, and material- 
sitting and staiidnig, fighting and feasting,, on 
foot or in his I'hariot, life-size or col oss/il- ■"till 
I’m sick and tired of him. I don’t want to see 
Ramese.s the Great again in any jdace, ])oftition, | 
dress, or fashkm, as long as T live ; ajui 1 hope j 
to goodne.ss I may never more set eyes upon him 
anywhere, i don’t like Ilamese.s— do you under- 
stand ? — I object to Ramoses : I disappro%’‘e of 
Ihimeses : and I ilon’t care for antiquities. I 
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came out here in this preci<Mis teni]))e tliis morn- 
ing to try and got a little peace and quiet, not 
to be bothered with boys and colossal statues. 
And if any one of you bdlows c(»nu‘s one step 
msarer me’ — he dn'w a line in llie dust with his 
Htick as he spoke- ‘if .luy one of you hdlows 
dares to step one inch across tliat line, ;ill I can 
say is/ lifting liis >tick sugg(‘-sli\ ely in th(‘ ])i‘eeise 
attitude of the I'liaiMohnic luu’u - ‘I’ll give him 
Raineses across lii"« back and shoulders before 
he’s aiioUicr t» u miunti's nidt'i-.’ 

The hoys b-t<uu'd gia\r!v !•> i'V 4TV woid <>1 
this succinct a(Mr<‘ss, Mini then, siuzing n ith 
avitlity up(ni ilu* '*nc wool of ilu- whole which 
iln^v really nnd»‘r^|ood, voritVr.ilod (tin** more in 
choi'Us ; ‘Yes. sail Ihimrwt*^, sah ‘ un* ;rr\ goiul 
guide; me sli^w lla.mi‘.s«*^ ; di-^ .-ah, t^ji* 

liauieses de Cheat , dis \va\ to llaniese.^/ 

The jairson ii'om N«)rl]miiib(‘rlaiid pomed him- 
self lirmly ag<iiii't t!ie lial*M'uried propvlou, and 
resigned liimst'lf to a, eoinnal look of d<‘'-)>an‘ 
at the little livown oigaiiiuilins, who still ludd 
unt tlu*ir eight or ten hands ])risist(nitl\ foj- 
ba( kshish. As he stood tla're, the vi'rv picture 
of the bafiled Itritou in the midst of his foes, 
whost' light infanta’v pro\('d far too nimble for 
his heavy guns to dispi'rs» , an Arab, jc^ In- 
tlionght, approach! d by tln^ dooi* from tin* «j))po 
site threction, ainl Avalked stiaight np to liim, 
with outstretched haml, as if bent, on (‘utoiiug 
into conversation witli tle^ usual ]naetu'a.l objeet 
of obtaining l>acksliif.li. 

The new-comm* 'was dressed in smni-Ruropean 
clotlies, wdth an old red fez <lnck jaunti!\ on 
his head, as is the fashion w ith tem]>h* guardian-' 
and other such minor hangefs-on ot tlo* Kg>p 
tiau government. Frank Liuuell imnn‘dialelv 
suspected another attemt>t to i‘!;b him oi a h*!-, 
niuler pretxmce of asking foi' the otlieial pc'rmjt 
to visit the antu|ui1ies of l'pj. r Kg.M>l » 
he waved tlic slrangi-r ad^h* im]>atienjlv with 
his 'warning Inind, and olism ved one<* more* \t>ry 
loudly in Ids native tongue tin* ^.uly om* he 
could use with llucncy - ‘ Nh» ba<‘kslii'-li : no b.wk- 
shisb ; I’ve been here before, l’\e fei'd ev!-r\ 
precious soul — man, woman, or eluhl — «‘onm*cliMl 
)U any way with the mauageinenl t>f this i ‘inple , 
and not a piastre more wull om^ of v<'U g*‘t •»ut 
of me. Not a piastn* moie rmhuNtand. Not. 
a S!>litary piasl.jv.’ 

To his gV'rat' Mii‘]n'ise, the >t ranger, instead of 
bowing low’ and retreating ])obteI\, .smihnl a 
benign smil>, and an-swen^d in Fngli.di of an 
unexpeeteAily flowing yet di.slinclly Hibernian 
character : ‘ Y<'’rc niislakiu:, Mr Ijinmll. It’s Mr 
Linnell I have the jilea ,iir« of addressing, i'-iii'l 
it?- Ah, ye.s ; I tbonght .‘-o. Tluw l!)l«l nn* at 
the iiotel a <lergyman of vau’ naiiu' ha<l been 
asking when 1 'd bi* liludy «’'>ming doivn tbe 
i^iver ; so J thought I’d ju.'^t sti ]i out at once ami 
soe if [ could find vi\’ 

Frank Linnell g.ive a sudden start of astoni.sh- 
meiit. Could lid' be the M'fug!‘(*? ‘You’re mM 
ilic corre.spondeni they spoke of, wduF.s eseai)ed 
from Kharloiim, ^uiel} In* eri<Hl m some 
excitement. 

The stranger uov! dial a courteous assent. ‘Me 
name’s Oonsidine/ he answered' with eoic' ions 
.^gride ; ‘one of the fighting Fonsi(lines ut (Jounty 
;Cbvan. T was correspondent at Khartoum for 
tjxe Dailif Telephone. — Ah, ye 'uay well stare, «!irr, 


for it’s a narrow scpieak indeed I’ve had of it. 
When the caty was taktm, those nigger fellcAvs 
of tlie Mahdi’s, they just chop])ed me up piece- 
meal into small fragments ; and as I lay there 
on the grc)und, in si'Ctioiis, near the Bourre (late, 
thinking <d me ])ooi old motlnu' in Ireland, 
“Considine, me boy,” says J to meself, or as mucli 
as was left of me, “diammid ceimmt’ll never 
j be able to stick y<' cnm])l(!tely togeth<*r again.” 

I But soimduuv, they lioxetalled tlu* bits after all, 
and took me into the he.spital ; and 1 pulled 
through, by tin; kind oHici'S some Soiidaiu^se 
la(ii(^s wdio wane good (uiough to adojit me : and 
h<*re r am, su i*, a miserable wivck as far as legs 
and arms gn w'hy, th<>st‘ in'atheii liacked me to 
])ieci‘s so that yi' couldn’t lay a sixpence betw'iKUi 
the scars on me body, I gi\e yi* me W(>rd for 
it -but l•^‘ady to go the woild’s eiul to help a 
fellow !‘ouiitrymaii in disti(-s.->, or a huly who 
stands m m*eii of assistaiici*. IVell, sirr, I’m glad 
to un‘et and to m.do* yi r ac(|uaiulauce, for 
I kiiew' VM* brothvi, ami 1 can give ye later news 
of him tii.n ye’ll get in tie luw sjiapeix’ 

T]»e )u'\<‘rend Kiank driuv liimsejf iqi on Ins 
diguitN, a liltle sliftly. ‘Sii- Austen iiinnell w\‘is 
my <‘oii.viu, ma mv bjothi'i*,’ In* answered wnth 
oti'n ial \aguem ''’S. lt>i’ he could ue\’i'J qulli* hi ing 
liimselt to a!knowh(lg(* the I'Msleuia* of the 
a< lres..-W!>m. Ill’s .son, who Lad ih'prived him ot 
Ills Inrtlinghl. 

‘‘Tut, tut, tilt, man,’ the eorr*! ':]>ond(*nt aiiswen’d, 
not without a faint 1 iugi* of w In-lcsonn* contempt 
in his loin ‘I kinwv tlieiii hotli — yi r cousin 
ami \er brother - ami a tiin-r man tir a braver 
tliaij thriihs innnell, whom ye want to disown, 
I m wv s(‘t> e\ es' on. Sure, ye m^edn’t be asliamed 
«if him.’ Ami S(‘ating liims'lf on tin* laoken 
pillar by the clergyman’s side, ('onsidim* began 
to narral* in full, witli mnch liisli sjn'i'il. and 
many giajbie detail.", the whoh- stoiw of the 
siege, ami hu' own almost miraeulon.-^ esi ape from 
Khartoum. 

•But what y^ ’ll b*- wanting to know most/ 
he said at last, after he,M tblatt'd at- .some length 
iipuu tin* fra^nnuilarv londilion in wdiich the 
MalnliN ti‘oo]ts had lelt hi,- \anons limbs on tln‘ 
gioimd at Khartoum, and the gradual w’ay in 
whieh ‘the * hi])S had been ]»iclved np and welded 
together again/ as with souk* pai’dou.ilde (‘.xag- 
giidi'.n In* J biased il ‘vliat vt*’!! 1 m* waiuting 
to know IS how >ei‘ br!>t!ni' eame out i.f all this 
trouble ’ 

‘ l)ni In <*ome out of it, at all ?’ the KeVi'rend 


together again, as with souk* paiuon.iole (‘.xag- 
gild ion In* J biased il ‘wliat vt*’!! be w'auling 
to know IS how >ei‘ br!>t!ni' eame out i.f all this 
trouble ’ 

‘ l)ni In <*ome out of j], at all ?’ the KeVi'rend 
Frank impiiied, wuil; a little underc urrejit of 
tremulousm‘.s.a in liis aiiKions lone. ‘Or Sir 
Austen eilln*r? Have you any an* urate informa- 
tion about tin'll* fate to give me?’ 

‘Accurate information, is it? AVt‘ll, it isn’t 
jn.st tin* monn*nt for observing aecurately, ye 
must own yerself, when ye’re lying aliout loose in 
piei-e.s, waiting for soim*body to pick ye up and 
put ye togetln*!' again/ Oousidine aborted gaily, 
‘But all 1 can tell yn*. is this: on tlie^ morning 
wd)i*n tin* niggei's Inoki; like ants into Khartoum, 
yer eousiii and yi'i* brotlier wmre both alive : and 
jf I got awaiy, wdiy slioiilclii’t tlu'V too? They 
\V(‘re is elevei* a.H I WflS.’ 

‘It’s very improbabh;/ Mr Franj^ Linnell 
re])lit*d iiiereduloiiBly, yet nuich diyeonctTted. 
‘^I'hoy ivere both reported “most likely dead” 
in the uews]>aper despatchcp.’ 
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^ Were tliey so, now V ConskUne eclioed with 
profound interest, 

*Yerf. Stra^^glers and refugees even Siiid their 
liudies liad been identified neai- the Ih)urre 
Gate.’ 

(\>nsidiue looked up with a .smile of relief. 
‘They did, did they Then ye may take it for 
granted,’ he aiiswe,red, in a tone of ])rofound 
conviction, ‘that they’r<i both this minute alive 
and kicking.’ 

‘Why suT the jurson asked witii a thrill of 
unjileasLint surjirise. Family alfeetioii didn’t 
])roni])t him to desire the e.sca])t‘ of either of his 
two respected relations. 

‘Why, have ye never observed,' ( ’oiisidiiie 
answered with great gooddiumour, and tlu- 
demonstrative air of a mathematician proving 
a theorem, ‘ tliat whab'ver’s put in tin* news- 
papers about anybody ye know yerself is assure 
as fate to he utterly mistakt-n 1 ’m a. newspajwr 
man ineself, and I ought to be an iinjinjudiced 
observer of journalLsm T.ike yer own ease, now. 
Weren’t ye kilt in a iMilway accident ^ l)idn’t 
the newspa])ers j-eport yv (uilindy dead if Well, 
and wdien 1 went, to tin* liotel Just now, they 
told me were here. “ J m]u>ssible,” says 1; 
“the nifin’s kilt long ugo.” — “ Ihil he came to 
life again,” .s;iys the hoti l-kei'pcu* , ‘‘it was only 
a railway aceuhml.” ‘‘'Pcj be suiv,'’ says i. 
“iluw .stu])id of me not to liave thought of 
that before. 1 might have known he was alive 
- -for didn't 1 .se(‘ liis death meself in the nevvs- 
pajier?”’ 

‘ Such eases must lie very rar<*,’ Mr Frank 
Liiinell respoiuhnl with Britisli e.iutioii, 

‘Thin*, is it, sirr'r the eorre.s]>on<l<*iit echoed 
hastily. ‘Widl, tlien, take iin* ow'ii ca.se again. 
Wasn’t 1 kilt in Afglifuiistaii, as the 'fliiics itself 
aiinoiiiieed : and didn’t 1 turn uj) foi all that 
si.K months later at Quetta ' Wasn’t I kilt wutli 
St.inhiy on the Ut>l»ci Congo; .ind didn’t w'e all 
eonie <nit ag.iin, after all, alive and well, at 
Zanzihai' ? Wasn’t 1 kilt in Khartoum tin* otln-r 
day, and cut uji into .^aus<^ge-meat for the use 
of the commissariat, and amn’t I on me way 
dowm to Cairo mnv, to oiler me smw icc‘s and the 
rem.'iin.s of me liody to im* own government foi 
future expeditions ';' No, no, sirr ; d^'jieiid u])on 
it, if ever a m lu’s kilt, in the, ue\vspajM*rs, as sure 
as fat(‘, it’s a vmw g{H)d synijitom. Why do ] 
give Gordon up, thougli lUeri* are .sfune that think 
he’s living .stilK Whs, just hec;aiise the mwvs 
pajiers w^eiv alraid to kill him. And wliv do I 
believci yer brother’s alive, and yei* cousin too''’ 
becaiue the mwvspaja*r.s, without one 
i(u;ilm of doiibi, have got riil of them alt(»- 
gether.’ 

‘But you say you wvre in Khartoum for three 
months after its fall,’ Frank Idnnell objected. 
‘ Did you evei' hcsir or .see anything of either of 
my real or supposed ’'elation s 

‘And d’ye think we went paying calls and 
leaving jiastehoards in Khaitouin, after the 
Mahdi’s people I'ame” Coiisidine ndorted con- 
temptaou.sly. ‘ Why, .sirr, till the night I stole 
away with a .small body of natives g^dng north 
on duty, I never daied to show iiu; nose oniside 
me own ([uartiu's, where the Soudanese ladies I 
told ye of wcrii kindly taking carcj of me for 1 
Hatter meself I always g<it on with the ladies. 
But one thing I can tell ye, and that’s certain’ 


He drop]>ed his voice to a coniideutial wdiisper. 
‘At Dongohi I met a watc'r-carrier wdio’d been 
in Khartoum to the end, and he recogniHed me 
at once wlien he saw me in the bazaar. And he 
U>1<1 me lie’d obseiwed a white man, disguised 
as an Indian Mussulman, in Khartoum town a 
I month aftiu' tlie ca[>ture, wluw description exactly 
answerexl 1o yer hiotlu'Fs. At I he time J thought 
lit* must he mistaken ; for 1 s;i\v’ Jaimell cut 
down, meself, in the great .sipiare, ; hut now yc 
tell me the new>]>apers have kilt him, I’d stake 
m«* reputation it was Chailie Liniiell the fellow 
saw, and that ye’ll W'eleome liim hoim^ yet .some 
(lay at yer ]>arsonage tii England. ’ 


Til K G B FAT S FA L. 

Sr.il tlU‘11, all is 

<1 II toil [i iuhI I 'l('OJHttl'<L 

'I'm-: Um; c’i a S(‘al, I’y which the Boyal Mhll is 
signitied, to public dueiimeiits is of aomew^hat 
am lent origin. I’he Boman.s hail no such scab; 
Ihu.s, their edicts wi'ut forth to the world unat- 
te.sted by tla^sc appendages. The earli(*st example 
of th(^ use of a I’lildic s(»al in Kugland is afl’orded 
in Olla, king ol JMereui, who appears to have 
ma(h‘ occasional ii,-e of one during his reign, 
(‘xtending from ThT 7!)t). Owing to the art 
of w'ritiug being little known, seals from tin's 
period aj’ixaii' to have come into conniion use, 
and hence the king, in ('oinmon with the fashion 
ol the age, adopted a siail --st}led ‘ ’J'lic Great 
Seal’ with which grants and writs w'cre signed. 
It i.*-!, however, to King Edgar that the regular 
n.se ol a j)nblie Seal i.s as.Mgn(i(l, although for 
many yi'ans it was gmieraily supi’osed that 
Edwaid the ( 'oiifes.s()i‘ was the fir.'^t English 
sovereign to hung one into common use. Iii 
those einly time.s, an ollieer designated the 
‘ Cliaiieelloi ’ oi the ‘King’s Chancellor’ was 
g(*iier.illy entiu>ted with its care; but occasion- 
ally says Camt)bell, in his Lirrs of iJui Lord 
Chano llot'ii- the duties were delegated to a Vice- 
chancellor ; and at times, when the njijiointinent 
<»f Chancellor became vacant, the Seal, instead 
of remaining in the peisonal custody of the sove- 
reign, was more often consigned to the care of 
a temporary keeper. At length the practice grew 
of app< anting a peison to hold the seal under the 
title of ‘ Kee])er.’ In Giwa'ii Elizabeth s reign, 
a statute ^vas ])as.‘(ed winch directed that the 
‘Keeper ol the Cleat Seal’ was heneefoith to 
have the same place, pie eminence, and jurls- 
<li(:ti(Jii as tlic ]..oi‘d (’lianeellor, thus combining 
the two ollices. But it was not until the ndgn 
of George 111. that the old and familiar title of 
‘Lord Keeper ol the (beat Seal’ fell into abey- 
ance ; thiH, since that time the holder of the 
Seal has boine the singhi title of Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

It is not uniuteu sling to learn that, among.st 
the many I^ord Ki*epeis, history records one 
instance oi a lady having the care of the Seal, 
and that Gueeii El(,‘anor, wife of Henry III., 
who wa.s appointed ‘Lady Keeper’ during the 
king’s absence in France. 

Without the royal permis'-ion the Seal may 
not be taken out of tlic kingdom ; and the only 
instance in which this authority has been .set 
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at defiance is tlmt when Curdinal Wolsey carried 
the Seal with him into Flanders, an act which 
formed one of the clmrges for which he was 
subaeqnently impeached. 

Curiouft recortls are extant of the apnointnients 
and emoluments in coiiiiection with the ollice of 
the Great Beal in tlie sixteenth and Reveuteenth 
centuries. Thus, there was tlie Clerk of the 
liftiiaper — so called, it is said, because all writs, 
grants, were formerly kept in a hani'per — 
whose duties were to att<‘nd the KeeptT of the 
Seal and tjike account of all patents, grants, c(jm- 
miftsions, scaled. 'FJio ft>es atlaclied to this 
ollice are sona'what tpianit'jas, li>r instance: 
‘For his ancient wage of (‘»d, ja*r day of 3(.io 
days, X*!), "is. (id, F"{a‘ the \vagc'< of n hoy under 
him to keep the horse I fiat cariaos the wax 
and parchment for tlie rolls at tbl. ])er day, 
£i\ 1(K Ki^tl. For ldyar<lsof woolleji 'loth at 
8s. a yard, to U'^c about the Great Seal at lime ol 
tisiiig, X'(i, 8.S. kiwi}' tor Deputy tderk of the 
Haniiper, dd. lavcr> lor boy, (is. Hd. For 
Winter luverv again.st Xmas, ,£l. For Livery 
against Wlntsuii, £1. For bags to carry wrii'^, 
£2, For chargvV'; and expenses fd luiaself and 
deputv for riding, serving, and waiting upon tbe 
“Loril Keeper,” at is. (id, per day, £27 ^ 7s. (‘d. 
and ofchei' minor iteiuc'. 

Besides this iinp<irtunt olheer, there was (nu* 
styled ‘Ohafiwax in (Jiiancery,' whose duties con- 
sisted in finding the various kind.*, ol wax 
necessary for tbe sealing, and in attending tbe 
setdings. In addition there was a Beab*r, and aNo 
a Ihirse-bearer — an ollire whicli we are told bad 
its origin as ftu’ back us the reign of Fdw.ird ill. 
The duties of this laiter otiicer consisted in carry- 
ing the Seal, contained, ns it is in tlie pres'oit 
day, in a jmrse, and to take ^.are tliat no ducu- 
meat passed under the Beal wuhout proper 
warrant- It U satisfactory to know that in tliis 
nineteenth century most of tlie.se olhees ol bine- 
cure are now abolished. 

The earliest Beals upiiear ne\xu’ to Iiave ex- 
ceeded the size of three iuche^^ in diameter, 
reaching four and a half iiiche.s in the ixign id' 
King Edward III, ; and since that tine* they 
have gradually increased lu size, until tin dia 
meter of the present Beal in use is now' a little 
over »ix irndie^^. Mo^t of the sovereigns have had 
iiKiro than one Beal (luring tiieir reign, Fdwuinl 
III. and Edward IV. liaviug had live, a uunibi c 
which George 111. e<piiilled. 

One leunift Jitth: from liistory of tlie Great Beal 
until the pei-iod of (he Oomm unvealth is reached. 
The parlmmoiitavy recoj-ds ot that lime, make con- 
St*Uifc reference to tlie Mibject. In KiFi, wdiile 
the (hvil War w^as in progres.s, the subject of a 
new Beal was one of much debate ; a being finally 
resolved— so imns the record -‘that Mr Simon.s 
required and cojoined fortinvith to make a 
hew Groat Beal of England bimiiar to tlie la.st, 
and that lie .‘^liaD laive for Iiis pains— £40 

in hand, and ,thre'"-coi’e pounds as soon as he 
shall have fini-sbod hU w*ork,’ 

In 104(5, W'e are told that, in order that there 
iahoqld not be rival Beals, the one in uso previoii.s 

104*^ wasi taken to Oxford, wluei’c Parliament 
sitting, and wdtli great Bolemnity il was 
Jth'ero broken in piece.« in tho pi'esence of both i 
'Houses. But turn ycai's elaji.wd w'hen, Charles I. j 
imving meanwhile surrenduivd-' hinuclf to the | 


Scots, by resolution of the House, a fresh Beal 
of new design w'a.s put into ust‘. On one side 
w^as depicted a map of Ireland, Jersey, and 
Onemsey, the arms of England and Ireland, 
and the jiiscriptioii, ‘'Fhe Great Seal of England, 
1()48 while on the other side wa.s a repre- 
sentation of a sitting of the House of Commons 
with the Speaker in the chair. The former 
Seal having been surrendered, the journals state 
that a .smith w'a.s sent for, who entered the 
House and broke the Beal before the Speaker : 
tlie fragments and the piirsc', liuving the royal 
arms enibroidere<l upon it, being given to the 
‘ Lords (>oinmisbionei .'7 ’ as tlie cuslodinns of the 
Seal w'ere called during that ])eriod — for their 
lee^. 

On the accession of Charles 11. another new 
Beal liaviiig been made, tlie Gn'at Beal of the 
( ^minioiiwealth was dealt with as wais the Beal 
of his royal father, the pieces being likewise 
I delivered to the ‘Lords Commissioners’ for their 
i fcH'b. A curious episode is stilted to have occurred 
j in relation to the Beal of thii- Merry ]\lonai’eh. 

I It would seem that while in exile he had a Beal 
prejKired lor him, which he ciirried with him into 
[ Scothiinl, when he w.is crowned then' ; but at 
j the laittle ol Worcestuj he laid the iinMortuue to 
! lo-e it ; and ji,s il Avas never di-.i'overed, Ims com- 
mands were given ioi the making of a new one 
! Tlie Seal of James Ji. has perlnqis the most 
I historical niterei't attaching to it ol any', I’he 
I king learning of tlie landing ol Piince William 
: of (Jrjingc, toi»k much alarm on Inairiiig how 
i closely he wa^ ap])roa(.hing the capital ; and 
thinking, no doubt, to emban’a.''S the (ioveriimeiit 
j if they atlemi*ted to carry on tlie a Hairs oi the 
j nation wulliout him, .sent to Jeirreys the JjiU’d 
j Chancellor directing him to hiiireuder the Gmit 
I Seal. On receiving it, the king, on the night of 
j December JO, KiHS, ju'cmupanieil by Sir EdAvard 
j Hale.s, 'stole out in disguise from lie.' ]):dace at 
i Wliitehall, carrying tbe St'jd W’ltli him ; and 
! getting into a l)o:it at IVeRtiuinster, directed the 
j watenmui to judl to IjJimbeth. On the journey, 

! the king silently' sli])})ed tlie Beal into llie river, 
i (liitdving, no iloubt, that he had sunk with it tlie 
I foiLinies of the Piiiice of Orange. A'otwitli- 
I htaiiding tlie lovS^ of tlie Seal, lii.sloiT records the 
; ])rogress ol the, rcAohitioii, and of the iTince of 
1 Oraug'' being, a few' weeks hil'-r, made king. 

I The lubt'O-ical Seal, a short time afterW'ardR, avus 
■ diawn ep m his net by a fisJierman. wdio, it is 
related, was mu ‘li a. toui.died Avitli Ids find, 
which eventually readied tlie hands of tlu' Lords 
of tiic (\)iiiR’il. 

In J78J, the kingdom was startled by the 
aniioiiucemeiii tluit tlie Great Beal of England, 
Avldch iiad benm in use since J760, had Ix'di 
stolen. 'I'he m count given hy Campbell states 
that while ])roparations Avere being made for dis- 
solving purliument, news AVas received that on the 
night of the li-ltli of March thieves had broken 
into the hou.se of the Loixl Chancellor (ThurloAv) 
ill Great Onnond Bt^jet, then bordering on the 
country, and that amongst other things taken 
fr»mi llie study w'us the Great Beal, enclosed in 
two bags. The thieves escaped with their booty^ 
and altliongh a reAvard was offered for their dis- 
covery, they eluded detection. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, on leai’iiing what had happened, immedi- 
ately Avuited upon the king at Buckingham Hou8(J 
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to communicate tlie intelligence to him ; and a 
Council was then summoned, at which an order 
was issued for a new Seal. A charge was brought 
against the Whigs that, in order to prevent the 
dissolution, they had burglariously broken into 
the Lord Chancellor’s lionse and feloniously 
stolen and carried off the Seal. Tiie subject was 
one that caused a good iiiaiiy witticisms in the 
journals of the day ; tlic lloUiad alhuiing to the 
subject in the following lines : 

The rujjged Thnrlow, who, with sull<*ii scowl. 

In fluily mood at friend and foe will growl. 

Of proud prerogative tlic sterii su})port, 

Oeteiids tlio entrance of great George’s court 
’Gainst factious Whigs, lest they, who stole the Seal, 
The BAcrod diadem itself sliould ; 

So have 1 seen, near village butolier’s stall 

(Tf tilings so gieat may Ixi compared with small), 

A ma.stifT guarding on a market d.iy 
With snarling vigilance his master’s tray. 

Disputes have sometimes arisen as to who 
shoula he the possessor of the disused Seal. Such 
was the matter of a dispute between Lord Lynd- 
hurst and Lord llrougliiim. On the accession of 
VViJliain JV. a new Seal was ordered to bi^ 
prepared, Lord Tjyiid hurst lieiug at the lime 
Lord Cluincellor. Hy the time the Seal was 
finisiied and llie order giren for using it, Lord 
Brougham had succeeded to the office. Lord 
Lyndhurst clniniod the old Great Seal on the 
ground lliat the transaction referred buck to the 
(lute of the first order, and that tlm fruit must 
tliereforo be considered as having fallen in bis 
time; while, on tlie i^tUer hand, liord Lrougham 
iij''i.''ted that the point of time to b(s rc*gard(*d 
was when the old (Jreat Seal ceased to be th(i 
cliuU rttgni The matter being submitted to the 
king, as siipreiiK* judge in such cases, llis 
iMajosty ef|uitably adjudged that the old Seal 
aliould he divided between the two noble and 
learned litigants ; and, as it (’.onsistod of two 
parts for making an impresbion, one representing 
tile sovereign on the Uii’one, ami the other on 
hoiwhack, the destiny of tlic two ])arts respectively 
should be determined by lot. His alajesty’s 
judgment, it is said, was inucb approved ; and be 
graciously ordercal each luirt of tlie Seal to be 
bet in a splendid silver salver, with apjiropriate 
devices and ornament^, which ho presented to the 
two disputants us a mark of his ]}ereoiial respect 
for them. 

Two hons-mof$ ascribed to Ijord Er.skine show 
the ready wit of that famous but short-lived 
Tjord Chancellor. He was asked by the Secretary 
to the Treasury wlictlier he would attend the 
Ministerial lisli dinner to be given at Greenwich 
at the end of the session ; to which Lord 
Erskiiwi replied : ‘To be sure I will ; what would 
your fish diim(?r he without the Croat Seal V 
Again, after resigning the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, which he held for about a year, ]>ord 
Ei'hkiiie was iiresent at a dinner-]>arty at which 
Captain Parry the great explorer was a guest. 
The explorer wais asked what he and his crew^ 
had lived upon when they wei'e frozen up in the 
Folxir seas, to which Parry replied that ‘they 
had lived upon seals.’ ‘And very good living, 
too,’ exclaimed the ex-chancellor, ‘if you only 
keep them long enough.’ 

It may be of interest to know that the Great 
Seals have mostly been made of silver, although 


they have sometimes been made of gold (u* baser 
metal. The wax used in the actual sealing of 
documents has been of various colours— red, 
green, wliite, yellow, brown, ami cliocolati* having 
from time to time been used. The cords which 
run through the wnx impression are of silver 
for very important documents, silken for those 
of lesser importance, and w'oollen for the 
common run of documents. 'J'he Seal is fur- 
ni.shed with a richly embroidered juirse, -in which 
it is carrhid before the Lord Chancellor when he 
appears in stale. This purse is renewed every 
year, and is a peripiisite of that high fnuetiimary ; 
thus, if the office of Lord (Chancellor is held for 
any length of tune, tln^ jmrses accumulate, as in I 
the case of Lord Lldon, who, it is said, had so j 
many that his wife cauBcd the hangings of her j 
bed to Ik* made W'ith tliein. 

A f(‘w words as to the Seals of the pi'csent 
reign will living onr subject to a close. Up to 
Uui prt\‘sent, but three Seals have been in use, 
each of idcnticnl design, d’lie fii‘rt, which came 
into use at Her Majesty’s aecession, iK'ars on one 
side a figure of Her Majesty in .state robes on 
horseback, wearing on her bead the royal crown ; 
wdiile the counter seal shows a figure of the 
(,lueen in her coronation robes, seated on the 
throne. In the j'car 18G0, it was found nccesgary 
that a similar Seal should he made ; and again 
in 1878. Ill that year, an Act was passed which 
directed that many of the documents hitherto 
passed under the (beat Seal should for the future 
be ]axsscd under a smaller Seal, styled tlio AVbifer 
Great Scial. Hem-e, the use of the Great Seal 
])Toper is no\v rebtiicted to documents of higli 
unpoitance, such as treaties w'ith foreign Goveni- 
inents, (fee. 

It was thought in official quartiTs that at the 
time of the Jubilee Her Majesty would probably 
have comnianded a new Seal to be designed, with 
a representation of her figure similar to that on 
the new coinage ; but no such commands having 
been forthcoming, it may be hoped that wow 
many years will elapse before it may become 
necessary for a new (lesigu of the Great Seal of 
England. 


d’HE UOMANCL OE A SUMMER. 

CHAI'TKK 11. 

That same evening, as aunt and niece were seated 
in the little room wliicli serv^ed ivs dining-room 
and drawing-zoom both, they saw the well-known 
figure of the village poc-tman fitopping before their 
little gate. 

‘Run, Avice, dear, and see what letters old 
David has for us,’ said Miss March mout, looking 
round at her niece. ‘ We ought to liave one from 
grand mamma to-day, it is sao long since she has 
wiitten,’ 

Avice needed no second bidding, and in another 
moment she was standing by the old postman’s 
.side. ‘ Now, David,’ she said coaxiiigly, * where 
are those letters you promised me yesterday ? I ’m 
getting fearfully impatient for thorn.’ 

David shook his head. ‘I’m foarizig there’s 
naething for ye the niclit, uiiMsic,' he replied, as 
he held open his scantily- filled bag for her inspec- 
tion. ‘ But here ’s twa for the auld leddy yonder/ 
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nodding his head in the direction of the window 
as he s;^ke, and at the same time producing two 
square-looking packets from tljc bottom of his bag. 

* Maybe thei'e ’s some bit letter inside for you.* 

Avice shook her head doubtfully ; there was 
not much likelihood of that, she thought, as she 
returned to the sitting-room with them. ‘Two 
for you, auntie,’ she said, as she handed them to 
her. ‘One’s from grandmamma, and the other’s 
an Indian letter -from papa, I expect; it’s like 
his writing.* 

If she had wanted t<> know the contend of the 
last-named letter, she wa-< doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for Miss Marchmont, after ghmeing at the 
superseriptioii, pla(*e<l it in her pocket and turned 
her attention to the other one. ITn-r ]>rothcr-in- 
hiw’s scrawls were not easy to read, and she pre- 
ferred deciphoritjg them by herstdf. 

Presently, liowever, Avice, seeing the SUmd- 
ishes at the gat(‘, M cmt oiY to join tlunn in their 
walk ; and then ])ulling the Indian letter out (d 
its re sting -place, tlie elder lady ju'oceeded to per- 
use it Appar<u}tly the contents did not exactly 
please her, for her usually ])lacid forehead wore a 
decided frowu as sh(* replaced it in its envelope, 
and an ejaculation which, corning from otliej* 1 i}h, 
might have been tt^rnied impatient, escapid her. 

‘ It ’s a great nuisance,’ she murmured, half aloiul, 
as she ga>:e<l ahstractedly out of the window — ‘a 
groat nui^au(;e. If only he had waited until 
rather later — until October, say, or even tin* end 
of September! But to have him coming home 
just now, when mother and 1 arc both away from 
home, and Erica too- it is really ho pr-ovoking. 
However, he’ll just hav^e to come and stay down 
here, if he really wants to see us on business. — | 
Ah, well, I just wish IMargaret h.id never met 
him. Poor Margaret ! it would have been better 
for her at anyrute if she hadn’t.’ And tlieu the 
good soul went off into a day-dream, a sad-sweet 
di*eam of days wliich could nev'er retiu n, wlien 
her long dead sister, Avice’s mother, had been a 
laughing joyous girl, just as her d.iughter was 
now, in the bright careless days before she had 
met and loved Kilmur Sacharty. 

The shadows wen*. gr<jwiiig long and bUedv ere 
she was roused from her reverie by her niece’s 
mt*rry laugh. She smiled as she watched the 
girl’s deft hugers light the litih*. lamp, ‘to save 
Perkin# the trouble and sigliod, too, as she 
’ noted how like every gesture, every movement 
of the sUm figure, was to that of the dead young 
mother. 

‘I have ha<.l u letter from your father,’ she 
began at Jfiist after a few minutes’ pause. This 
was merely by way of intiod action, as Avice knew 
that much already. ‘It is iiot very long, nor is 
thei’e much in it, except the fact that he is on his 
'way home — ahem, 1 sliould»siiy to England, at this 
^inoment’ 

I ‘ Papa coming home ! Why, how ’s that, 
auntie? He hasn’t been abroad more than 
' years since lie was here last. What can he 
Wnging him home V And Avice turne<l a look 
r df inquiry Upon her aunt. 

; ^That I cannot tell v’ou, for I do not know 
vmyself^^ returned tlu.t lady, ‘ ITe^mercdy says it 

A ^natter of business, Wliich he*can settle best 
kmnv how erratic his move- 

are.’ 

; Avica looked puzzled, but., not- altogether 


pleased. The truth was, she also wished her 
father’s visit had been deferred till later, for she 
had no mind to quit Mark’s Cove before the 
Stundishes, and she feared that this might lead 
to her aunt’s returning home at once. So she 
was not a little relieved to hoar ]\Iiss Marchmont 
declare that she had no intention of going back, 
and that if Kilmur want<*d .see them, he could 
just come down to Mark’.s Cove. 

‘That’s another fulfilment of my prophecy,' 
saiil Avice, us .she related the news to her ally 
Humphrey the next day ‘at least, 1 mean a 
kind of fulfilment, for of course it is a veiy nice 
one, ami I prophesieil evil.’ 

Ilumphrey didn’t answer. He appeared busily 
cngiusscd in baiting one of the giiTs hooks — in 
reality, he wa-s doubting whether the news were 
really so good---at least for him, for ‘ papa’ might 
object to hi.s suit, and shatter all his hopes with 
one cruel blow. Howeviu*, it was no good meet- 
ing trouble half-way, as he told hiimself ; so, 
casting nil thonghU of‘ parental opposition to the 
wind.s, he nd to work to enjoy himseir as heartily 
as if no such thing could po.ssibl 3 exist, and the 
next few days J)a^se<l more swiftly than those 
before. Destiny, however, was bringing the 
imieh-dreaded fatlier nearer and m'urer, until at 
last one fine day it landed him outside the little 
gr(M-]i door of Mis.s Murchmout’s rooms, and gave 
him a friend h push over the threshohl. 

Ilumphrey uas out when he arrived — by him- 
self, for a womhu’ the fact being Unit he had 
gone out in a herring-boat, ‘ju^t to see what it 
uas like,’ a.'- he .said ; and he did not return until 
aliont eight o’clock the next morning, 

Mrs Staiidish told him the news overbid break- 
fast, and ul.‘-o mhled that she had been inlrudmed 
to the new-eomer. 

‘Dhl And what is he like?’ inquired 
Humplirev, ililigently buttering his bread, as if 
Kilmur Sacliaity’s appenirance was no more to 
him than that of the ewee.p, ‘ Ls he good- 
looking?’ 

‘Um -- 3 ’es. I sujipose he would he considered 
rather handsome. Hut, inv dear Huinphre)',’ in 
an exj>ressive vvhisjier, ‘he is hlavl, ’ 

^ JUack almost sluaih'd her son, .spiinging out 
<d’ hi.s seat in aslonisfnnont. ‘Do yt)U moan to 
say that Avice Sat htiidj’s father is black 

Mrs Standish looked a little siiqiri.^ed, Slie 
had certainly not expected .such an exhibition of 
feeling, aiihoudi .she guessed that her news would 
be rather .sti ruing. 

‘Of course, he is not like ii nigger, my dear,’ 
she said mildly. ‘He i.s an Indian - but I’m 
not sure, as it is in Malacca he lives- a man of 
great influence, and of very high rank there, 
I believe. And he is not very black, not very 
much more so than Avice herself ; and you 
know she is not pfu'ticularly dark,’ 

Humphrey frowned. However noble and 
powerful the father might be, the idea of a 
coloured father-in-law was not exactly a pleasant 
one, even though the tinting were light. But 
.still, as he reflected, intermarriage with foreign 
potentate.s and nobles was not considered such a 
very dreadful thing nowadays. In fact, it was 
done, well, if not every day, at least sometimes. 
And then there was Avice henself, so sweet and 
bright and lovable, with her winsome face, which 
had learned to brighten at his coming, and her 
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merry laugh, which rang in his ears like music. 
Surely, if she loved him, it was worth while sub- 
niiltiug to some little disagreeables for her sake, j 
And as he thought it all over, the recollection | 
flashed over liim of how that bright face had ; 
looked in its deathly pallor that day on the clilfs, 
when he all but lost her ere she was won ; and | 
lie shuddered again at the remc‘m\)ranc‘e, and felt I 
firmly and clearly how impossible it would be | 
for liim to relinquish her, come what might. I 

And after all, when lie was introduced to Mr 
Sacharty, he found that— to look on, at all 
events -he was not at all so bad as lie bad 
imagined. Dark he most certainly was, but ex- 
ceedingly handsome notwitlistanding, with clear- 
cut features, a thin composed-looking mouth, 
and glossy liair the colour of A vice’s, which 
waved sliglitly and most becomingly. 

He professed liimsclf charmed to meet his 
precious daughter’s preserver, for as such lie 
most assuredly regarded Humidirey, and offered 
no obstacle to the free unrestrained intercourse 
wliicli had all along existed between the two. 
To be sure, lie often made one of tlie party when 
Humjdirey proposed any iMinble or excursion for 
himself and A vice ; but the astute young man 
early discoveretl Mr Sucharty’s objection to the 
motion of the si‘a, and accordingly increased the 
number of lii.s aquatic- expeditions, niiicli to 
Avice’s secret joy, for she loved boating beyond 
every tiling. 

So far there liad been no mention of the 
* business,’ tlie grave importance of which had 
brought him to England, and Miss Marchmont 
was beginning to think of making some imjuiries 
as to its nature, when, to her relief, her brother- 
indaw started the subject biinself. They were 
alone. Mi.ss Murchmoiit was sitting by the open 
window busily engaged in ombroiriering a pina- 
fore for a little niece in Ireland, wbmi Kiliiiur 
suddenly drew up his cliaii' opposite hers and 
said (juietly : ‘Amelia, T want to have a little 
talk with you about the business wliicli has 
brought me over here, and it seems to me that I 
just now is a very good opportunity for doing 
so.’ 

‘ Well,' returned his .sister-in law, laying down 
her work, ‘1 am glad that you have started the 
subject ; for 1 was beginning to have sonic very 
serious doubts as to the existence of any business 
whatever.’ 

The Indian smiled —an uiijdeasant smile. ‘Oh 
yes, it is very real busineos,’ lie replied — ‘very 
real, I assure you. It is about Avice’s marriage.’ 

Miss Marchmout started. ‘Avice’s marriiige,’ 
she repeated, a iiamedess dread striking cold at 
her heart. ‘ VViiy, she is not even engaged. 
What is the use of talking about marriage for a 
child like that ?’ 

‘ Her mother was exactly the same age when 
she married me,’ replied the other, in liis cold 
lueasured tones exactly the same age, if I 
remember right ; bchides, what has age to do 
with the matter?’ 

‘ She cauiiot choose for herself ; she is too young 
to know her own mind,’ began Miss Marchmout ; 
but her brother-in-law interrupted her. 

* It is not a case of choosing for herself or of 
knowing her own mind,’ he said quietly. * It ia 
/, her father, who have to choose ; and I have 
chosen.’ 


‘Oood gracious, Kilmur, what do you mean?* 
Miss Marchmont was not given to the use of 
ejaculations, but the violence of her emotions 
forced this one from her. 

‘ I mean prcci.sely what I sav,’ was the answer. 

‘ 1 hfive exercised my parental liglit in clioosing 
my daughter’s hiisbainl, and he is one of the 
richest men in all the Malay Peninsula.’ 

‘And his name?’ gasped Miss Marchmont. 

‘The ilajah Mutwauee,’ returned her hrother- 
in-hiw tiiuniidiaiitly ; ‘and he has promised to 
make her his principal wife.’ 

‘ Ills principal wife ! The principal wife— 
teinpuranly, of course — of a Malay rajali.’ 

All Miss Jluichmont’s ideas of right and j 
honour rose in anus at such a thought. Her 
brother-in-law must have taken leave of his 
6en^e8, and she would take upon hertjelf the duty 
of setting him right. Possessed of a considerable j 
How of languagi-, slie took him severely to task 
there and then, and pourcil out the vials of her 
wrath upon liim. But he did not mind. He 
shrugged his sliouldeiB a little, and then sat 
l>atiently wailing, a smile on bis thin lips, 
until such time as her eloquence should be 
exhau.sled. 

At last sbe stopped, more from want of breath 
than from lack of urguinent ; and then he 
repeated, politely but firmly, bis former declara- 
tion, that lie, us the girl’s father, had complete 
authority over her in all matters w’hatsoever. 

Miss Marchmont w’as momentaiily dumfounded 
hy his coolness. Only momentarily, however, for 
suddenly bending forward in her chair, the light 
of triumph in her eyes, she exclaimed : * Kilmur 
Sacharty, you have no such authority. You 
renounced it entirely on her mother’s death. — 
No!’ as he opened his lip.s as if to reply ; ‘you 
need not trouble to deny the fact, for 1 have your 
lonnal reimucialion in black and wdiite at the 
law yer’.s, and by that paper her grandmother and 
myself arc aj)pr'inted Avice’s guardians.’ 

An angry gleam flashed in the dark eyes* of 
(lie foreigner. *'J'hat paper is not binding,' he 
cried fi<*rcely. ‘In my own land, among my 
own people, 1 can snap iny fingers at your musty 
hnvycr.s and their foolish decrees, fit only for 
the control of slow -blooded Englishmen. We in | 
Malacca do not acknowledge such papers ; we do ^ 
not hold that faith should be kept with infidels.’ | 

A scornlul .smile curled round the corners of 
the spinster’s lip as he said this. ‘You talk 
foolishly, Kilmur,’ she said, rising. ‘When you 
I come to think the matt(*r over, you will see that 1 
am right’ 

Aj)piirciitly, Miss Marcliinont wa-s right , w^heii 
slie ])re<licted that Kilmur Saeluirty would think 
better of wiiafe he liact^id ; for the next iiioniiiig 
he w^ayliiid her us she was going dow'ii to tlie 
beach and humbly upologisea for his rash and 
foolish words. She w^as the more surprised at 
this, as she knew her brotlier-iu-law to be a 
man of an intensely proud nature, and for 
a moment she w’as somewiiat inclined to doubt 
his sincerity. However, his penitence, although 


ing, she graciously accorded him the pardon h6 
souclit 

‘Only I hope, Kilmur/ she added impressively^ 
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Hhafc yon will nevefr eutertKin such an oittrageous 
idea again. Keineuiber Avicc is not in the slightest 
degree answerable to you, nor have you any power 
over her.* AVith which warning speech she piissed 
o«i down to the beach, leaving Kihuur to digest 
her words at his leisure. Had she seen the look 
of hatred which passed over her broUicr-iu-law’s 
face us she turned away, she iiiiglit not have felt 
SO comfortable as she did ; but she was tliiuking 
of otilwsr things, and she did not notice him. 

Till© truth was she had remarked fur some time 
past Hiimphi-ey's giowing altacluneiit for Avice, 
and her luiml was uccupit'd with tiie ju’oblem, did 
the girl return his allection, ur were her feelings 
towards him merely those of IVicjalship ? She 
could not tell. (Jills were ijneer creatures, and 
A vice in some things was one of the queerest. 
The only way in v^liich her aunt could judge was 
by watching lier closely a hen with Humphrey ; 
and oven then, as .she acknowledged witli a sigh, 
it was very hard tu tell. 

Matters were in tliis staUi when one morning 
she received a letter from lier sister in Ireland 
bogging her tu come owr ami help lier, as her 
youngest child wa.s dangerously ill with srailet 
fever, and the two elder ones seemed to be sicdcein 
of the same fell couiplaiut .She had scarcely 
finished reading her sister’s mtiuniful epistle, 
written in pencil by the sick child’s side, win n 
Kihmir, who was also engaged in ixuaising his 
cori’esptiadence, glaiioed up. 

‘Call you tell me when the next train goes Uj 
; Loudon?’ he inquired. ‘1 (ind 1 must go at once 
to Berlin, 1 have some business liiere A^luch 
reemkets my iimuediuAo atteutimi, and I nuu^t go 
to London first’ 

A 'feeliug of :relief came over Miss jMai'climonts 
heA U JiiiLunr were away, she should not 
! mind loarhjg Avioe in Scotland, tu pay a long 
promised 'iSt io same friends, while she herself 
went to 

‘There is ti tmin about eleven o’clock,’ broke 
in Avice’is voice befoixi her aunt liad time to 
anawer, ‘Vou could catch that nicely, I should 
think.’ 

Evidently her futlier thought .‘‘O too ; and by 
five minutes eleven he was slowly bteaming 
out of the Mark’s Cove station, leaving Avice and 
her aunt bJ i*etiirii home and nuike their own 
, prepratioiis for u speedy deparluiv. 
r Hmaphrey [uilled a decidedly long face when 
he heard of their change of plan; ‘though,’ as 
A vice remarked, ‘it only made two or thi’ee liays’ 
difibremse, after all, Miss Marohmont having all 
■ along intended leaving on the lii^st.’ 

‘And to-morrow will he tlie twenty-eighth,’ 
added the gii-l by way of consolation. 

'‘Are you really leavi;^ to-uiuiTow, then?’ 
Queried Humplirey anximisly. ‘So soon as 

mat?’ 


They "were standing by the little green gate, 
,..4ha, afternoon sun glinting full upon tliem when 
Iheipoke, and in the «oft light Avice looked more 
than evu; TJie tliought of jiarting 
har ev^n for a aliort time was a painful 

j ' ‘jATiBa, really and truly to-monw,’ she replied, 
f ^ imlling off the petals of the emnaon i-ose 

it fancy, or was there really a sa<l infiec- 
the bright voice as shs ^oke t lie conJu 


not say, but a sudden impulse made him aak 
hun-ieilly : ‘ Are yon sorry to go, Miss Sadiarty ? 
Woultl you have liked to have stayed V 

Sometliirig in his tone startled her, and sho 
drew a step or two back through the little gate as 
she replieil : ‘Burry? Well, yes; I am soi^iy ! 
It has all been so happy, and now it is at an end^ 
and it can never come over again.’ 

llnmphrey looked at her in surprise. ‘AVhat 
do you mean?’ he imiuired. ‘What is it that 
can never come over again C 

‘ Why., the summer,’ she returned, colouring 
filiglitly under liis earnest ga/e. ‘Of course there 
will be other aumiuers, but then no two are quite 
alike — do you think so? 1 always feel Uiat at 
the end of summer. A year will pass, you see, 
bcfoj'e the next— and a year is a lung time.’ 

Before Jlumphrey could lepU , Miss Mai'chrnont 
appeared in tlie doorw ay. ‘ Come in, Avice, dear 
-- I W'aut your lieJp,’ she said, nodding kindly to 
Humphioy. ‘We have a good deal to do,' you 
know’, ainl I’eikin.s has got caie of her bad head- 
iiche.b, and can do nothing.’ 

Avice tunie<l away, not sorry for the inter- 
ruption. Humphiey had looked so strange, she 
thought, imd liad ( vidently not understood her 
remark.i about the siiimncr. 

That was the last opjiortunity Iluinjihrey hiui 
of a ])rivate talk wdth lier ; foj*, us March- 
mont had said, tliere w'as ]denty to do, and the 
girl herself left early the next niruiiing. ‘Good- 
lye !’ she cried gaily, waving her hand to liim 
! as the train began to move. ‘ 1 daiesay 1 shall 
Bee you soon again !’ And then, as the little 
tno on the phitlonu faded out ol sight, she sank 
back uiiiung Ihe cibliions of the eaiTiage and pre- 
pai’ed to eiijoy her bofik. Hut somehow or otliei’, 
its contents iailed to interest her. The story — 
one which J^Iie luul long wi.died tu read, and 
which Huiiqiluey had pushed lu'r hands as 
he bade lier good byts— ftcemed for the tma to 
have lost its cliaim. The words made no sense. 
Two or three lime.s slio read over the same 
passage, and every time Ilumpiirey’K face seemed 
lu come between 1 k.‘ 1 ’ and the piint, until at 
lu&t she was biiii to deelare hcrsidf beaten, and 
shut it up with a bang which cousKlei'ably s'tartled 
the ehkuly lady who was .seated in the opposite 
corntu'. 

BU’utli Gairon, wliere slie was going, was a 
small pla' e, but a good deal frerjuented just at 
that s«asiaj by visitoi.''-, alio W'ere attracted pMtly 
by the inildiiess of it- climate, and partly by 
the ])ieturesqueuess of its scenery, which 
extremely grand and mountainous. Her friends, 
Major Douglas anti his wdie, luid gone tliere 
cliieHy on Hccoiint of tlie mineral waters, for 
which the jilace was celebrated, and they wei*e 
staying in an hottd near the Well. 

‘It is so niucli more convenient than staying 
in rooms,’ Mrs Douglas explaiu-ed as she led 
Avice up-.stuirs on her arrival ‘ One is saved all 
trouble and bother then.’ 

Blie was a pretty, delicate, little woman,, of 
about tw’o or three and thirty, of an easy-going 
temperament, which made her onytliing but a 
strict chaperon, as Avice quickly found oUt. 
Indeed, her husband was irnneh the best chaperon 
of the two, and had he been there ail the time, ' 
it w'Quld have been better for Avice. But 0ie 
day alter her arrival he went off to PerthahiTO 
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for some shooting, and the girl was left prac- 
tically to her own devices. 

I She had been there about a week, or perhaps 
a little longer, when one luorning corning in to 
! lunch she noticed a fresh face at the long dining- 
I table. The iiew-couier was a dark handsome 
I man of about forty, clean sliuvon, und so dark in 
hue that she immediately decided that lie must 
j be, if not wholly coloured, at auyrate lialf-cnste. 
j ‘ Who is he, Mrs Douglas, do you know V she 
I impiired, gazing curiously at the npparently 
unconscious stranger ; but though Douglas 

turned her gold-rimmed glasses full on the 
swarthy visage opposite, she could not say who 
i or what he was. ‘We shall Icarii his name 
by-aiul-by,’ she I'eturned carelessly ; and Avice’s 
curiosity remained h)r the time iinsatislictl, and 
she dismissed him from her mind. Presently, 
however, she felt irresistibly impelled to look 
aci’oss tlie table at the stianger ; and a curious 
undefinable feeling of uncasniess stole over hoi* 
as she saw those keen black eyes fixed steadily 
upon her. She tried in vain to remove lier eyes 
from his face. She looked at his neighbour, at 
the pot of heather which formed the central 
ornament of the table, and finally at her own 
plate ; but wherever she looked, her glance 
seemed compelled to return to him. She gave 
a half-impatient shrug as she endeavoured to 
control her eyes, and a smile of satisfaction llitted 
momentai'ily over tlie dark fac<e opposite. Lunch 
appeared that tlay an interininablo affair, und 
Avice heaved a sigh of intense lelief -wdieii at 
length it drew to a close and she followed JVlrs 
Douglas from the room. 

‘How oppressive it was in there!’ she ex- 
claimed as they reached their own room. And 
indeed all lunch-time she had felt as if she 
w^ere being stilled. 

Mrs Douglas looked sliglitly astonished; ‘Hot, 
do you mean P she iurpiired, drawing on a pair 
of dainty driving-gloves. ‘ Why, my dear, 7 
thought it quite cold. In fact, I made up my 
mind that a jacket would not be a bit too heavy 
driving tliis afternoon, ' 

^Ko; 1 don’t mean that it was h(>V returned 
the girl. ‘I mean— -well, I can’t quite ex])lain ; 
but it feilt very hori'id.’ And she shivereil 
slightly as sue wpoke, lying back iu the easy- 
chair with evidently no intention of dressing. 

Her friend w.is almost ready by this time. 
‘Aren’t you coming out'P she asked with some 
surprise. ‘ We were going for a drive with Mrs 
Barfolt, you know.’ 

‘ Oh, to that jilace — what do you call it — that 
old castle near here'# No; I don’t think I’ll 
come this afternoon. I’ve got rather a head- 
ache.’ 

Mrs Douglas looked (piite distressed. ‘Wliat 
a pity!’ she cried. ‘Do change your mind, 
like a sensible girl, and come. You won’t have 
the chance again, ^Kirhape.’ 

But though bhe could not herself tell why 
slie refu8e<l an e recursion to which she had long 
been looking forward, Avice declined the invb 
tation persistently. 

*I’ve got rather a headache,’ she repeated, 
‘and I should not enjoy it.’ 

Bo lier friend was obliged reluctantly to depart, 
leaving her ensconced on the sofa with a novel 
and a bottle of lavender water by her side. 


But less than an hour after Mrs Douglas Imd 
started she sallied forth, armed with the book 
and a rug, to a little glen at the back of the 
hotel. Why she chose that spot she could not 
have said, for it was not much frequented hy 
the gue.sts at the hotel, who usually scorned it 
on account of its nearness. Perhaps it was the 
cool green shadows of the glen which tempted 
Avice there that afternoon, or perhaps it was 
the tinkling music of the little burn which ran 
through it, and by the side of which she estab- 
lialied herself, raising her eyes every now' and 
then from her book to gaze into the clear 
depths of. a pool in wdiich w*ere mirroi'ed a 
thousand varying tints from the nutunm U*ees 
abo\'e. 

The time slijqicd slowly by, tlie silence un- 
broken save by the calls of the birds, the 
murmur of the brook, or the occasional rustle 
of smne rabbit iu tlie bushes, when al] of a 
sudden, and without the slighte.^t warning, she 
felt the same odd leeling of mental oppression 
W'hich Inid so distressed her at lunch, (Ihincing 
up rpiickly, .she saw' the tall lithe form of the 
stranger standing before her. 


111111(1 AT I ON IN INDIA. 

When irrigation is spoken of in this countiy, it 
usually means the application to the soil of sew- 
age. The ueeessity for running clean water o\*«r 
a field is hardly ever experiuneed ; but in warm j 
countries this is not tlie case. In countries like 
India, Persia, and (Jiiina, tlnf beat is so great, and 
the laiiifidl of the rainy season is so capricious, 
that artificial w^atering of the fields is required, 
if the certainty of a (uo)) is to be looked for. In 
India, irrigation has been carried peHec- : 

tion. The w'uter is obtained wells, 

and what are called tanks. These tanks or reser- 
voirs are nuwle by damming up the course of a 
river or slieam at a suitable site. In the rainy 
season a large supply of w'ater is thus stored up, 
to be usc<l duriug the next summer. This soureo 
of water is but little used compared with that 
from <*unals and wells. There are no data to 
shoAV what extent of laud in India is watered from 
wells, but there is reason to believe that it exceeds 
that of either canals or tanks. 

Canal irrigation existed before the adient of 
British rule in liulia. During the reigns of 
Akbar and Sluih Jelian, iu the more prosperous 
period of the ^Mogul dynasty, several canals for 
irrigation purposes were made. Indeed, one of 
the canals noiv cxisliftg, w'liich takes its w^ater 
from the river Jumna, in the reconstruction of a 
canal wdiich w'os first excavated iu the fouHeeiith 
century. During tlie last fifty yeai*fi th-e govern- 
ment of India has done a great deal iu the way of 
irrigation w'orks, es]>ecially by constructing canals 
both in Northern and in Bcmthern India. These 
are now, and, txs^ time goes on, will lie a still greater 
benefit to the country. It mey be said of these 
canals that they are a permanent inaitrance against, 
famine. They also employ a large number of 
native jieople, and, like the railways,; they do 
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much to help on the improvement and civilisa- 
tion of the country. 

Before giving a short account of one of these 
caTiala, it may be advantageous to give a brief 
description of well- irrigation as carried on over 
all India, but especially in the more northern 
provinces. Nearly the whole of the great plain 
that embraces the country through whicli the 
liver systems of the Indus and Ganges run, <*alled 
the Indo-Gangetic plain, is alluvial in its forma- 
tion, and uater can always be obtained at no 
great diipUi fron» tin* siui'aic. Indeed, an exca- 
vation airried no farther than ten or twelve feet 
will frequently gatlier as mueli water as will 
sullice for a limited plot ol ground, such as a 
vegetable garden. Geinu'idly, liowever, the wells 
used for held -irrigation are eonstructed with »‘are 
and at considerable expc'iise - the principles of 
w^ell-.siJiking being fully understood by the natives 
of India ; and the shaft of caudi well is carefully 
lined witlj a cylinder of masoniy. 

The site chosen for the well is the highest }»oint 
in the fields over whit h it is intended to run the 
water. But thi.s ditleronce in elevation ih very 
slight in a country so level as the plains of 
India. To obtain a sutticient height for delivery 
of the Walter, it i.s generally ncce.'«>ary to raise 
the mouth of the well by surrounding it with 
a mound of earth, and the inasoniy cylinder is 
built up to the top of this mound. 

The water is rais(fd from these wi'lLs in large 
leathern buckets capable of holding ten to htteen 
or even twenty gallons of water. Attached to 
the bucke|‘ili|li rope, which i)as>e.s over a grooved 
wdieel and its other end is fastened 
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pair of bullock.-. These bullock.s 
are’^wiveh down an inclined path or gangway, 
whichj beginning at the top of the mound just 
mentioned, is continued into an excavation speci 
ally made for it. If the well is large ami intended 
to water a, good many fields, then a doubh' gang 
way ia made, so that two pairs of bullocks may 
be employcil at the same lime, one gangway for 
the dowiigging, an<l the othv^r for the upcoming 
bullocks. Each pair of bullocks has of couj.-e 
its own driver. A man is stationed at the toj> 
of the well, whose duty it is to overUirn. the 
buckets into a shallow oiiclo,-ed space, from which 
the water flows into the iii'ig.ition channels, and 
is thus distributed over the fields. This distribu- 
tioa has also to be done by manual labour, men 
feeing employed to direct the stream over the 
several plots of land, all of which in turn receive 
jihus a sulllcient amount of water. This part of 
tj|e irrigation pr(»ccss is the same whether the 
Wkter comes from a w^oll or from a canal. 

/ ;,,ljaigation by means of canals i.s ]>articularly 
kiiited to India on account of tw^o of its geogra- 
features. The' first is, that at the time of 
year when the wate^vis most needed, the ilvers 
jib ^ottheru India at lea.st are very full, because 
ioui:ce of these rivers is the Himalayas, one of 
ibe longest and loftiest chains^ ^ snaV'*ihoiintaiu« 


in the world ; and during the intensely hot and 
dry weather in the months of April, May, and 
a part of June before the rainy season begins, 
the sun’s heat is very great, and melts the snow 
on the mountains in enormous quantities ; and 
thus the I'ivers are filled, not so full, it is true, 
as they are in the rains, yet containing a splendid 
supply of water fur the crops at a time of the 
year when they would otherwise ])erisli for want 
of it. 

The second feature is that the laud that has 
to be irrigated is an immense plain sloping gently 
towards the sea ; so vtuy gradual i.s this slope 
that it is soniotime.s difficult to g<'t sufficient fall 
for the minor irrigation channr*1s. la the main 
channels, however, the slope is too great ; and 
to obviate the scoiu ing action whicli a too rapid 
ciirrent would have, the gradient in the bed of 
the canal is imuh* le.ss by introducing falls at 
inteival.-. These falls are constructed of masonry, 
and tliey allow the water to make a sudden drop 
of from fifteen to twenty feet. In tli.s way the 
loo great slope avoide<l. 

It has just been mentioned that the rivers are 
lull during the dry hot season. Nature thus by 
itself provides for tlie iiTigation of the cohulIu ; 
for a live]’ like the Gauges has fertilised the 
land for ni.an} miles on either side of its course 
for centuries before a single canal had ever been 
made. But the water id’ a liver can do iar more 
fertilising woi K when distiibuted o\'cr the country 
by artificial channels ; and to feed tliem, a parent 
canal required 

Among all the irrigation canals of India there 
i.s none that ha.s done so much for its agi’iculture 
as that know'll a.^ the Ganges Uaual. 'Jdiis large 
artificial river begins at Hardwar, in the iioitb- 
w'est corner of tin* Noith-we.st I'rovinces, and 
ends at (Juwiqiore, running thus a distauci* of 
four hundred and forty-five miles, 'flie notion 
of a canal in Gieat Britain is that of those used 
for navigation, in wdiich tin; water is still; but 
in these iirigation canals the water Hows like 
that in a river ; yet there is llii.s great difference 
between the.^e canal.'< and a river : the latter in 
its course become, s l.irgcr, by the coiiteibutiou.s of 
its tiibutarie.'^ ; w'hile a canal on the contrary 
grow's .siualler as it ]>erfoJiii.s it'-, work of iniga- 
tion, so that in the ease of the Gauges Canal by 
tin* tinr* rcaehe.- b'aw upoz'e IIjciv very little 
water left 

Ilaidvvar, where liie head wcib^. oi thi.s (;anal 
are, is a v'ery heautilul spi't ft ' o rt the mouth 
of a wide gorge or valley at die foot of the 
IIinialaya.s, down which the huge (hinges ffow.y, 
and h( re it tenninate.s its connection w'ith the 
luountain.s, and begins its long course ui the plains, 
running fur nearly a thousand miles in a south- 
easterly direction to the Bay of Bengal, It is at 
this place that 8ir Pi-ohy Cautley and the eugi- 
necis associated with him determined to construct 
the dams required to force the water to enter 
the uj'tificial cliannel which had previously been 
dug along the highest level in the country avail- 
able for the purpose. 

To effect this end, the channel for its first 
twenty miles had to be carried across the natural 
drainage of the country, In these twenty miles 
some very i^markable engineering works were 
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mast successfully carried out. The canal was dug 
so us to run unJerneuth two torrents, called the 
Rani pur Rao and the Pattri Rao; to cross and 
mingle its waters with a third, called the Ratmoo; 
and by a long afjUeduct, including a masonry 
bridge of fifteen arches, it was t<iken over the 
fourth torrent, called the Solani. Thus was the 
water of the canal carried to the town of Roorkee, 
in the district of Saharunpore, the highest part 
of the great tract of land it was iiitende<t to 
irrigate. 

When once the water had reached tlie highest 
lev(d of the country, it was easy to make it lluw 
over all the laud that lay below it. This is done 
by means of distributories or urtilicial channels, 
known in India as literally ‘regal 

sti’eanis.’ 'rUe^e. are branched out into smaUcr 
channels, and these again into still smaller, and 
by tliese last the water is conveyed on to the 
lielfls. Before any of these minor channels are 
taken oil, the canal has a width of one hundred 
and ninety feet, and carries a dejila of ten feet 
of water when ivquireil, hut between eight and 
nine feet is the usual ilepth. The amount of 
wjitei' Mowing in the canal at any given time, 
or, as it is called, its ‘discharge,’ is constantly 
varying. It ranges between liv(j to siv thousand 
cubic feet per second. Some nart of this water 
is lost by eva])r”ation from the surface, and by 
pecoolation and leakage at sluices, bridges, <fcc 
The evapoiation in the drv hot weather aoine- 
tnues amounts to half an inch in twenty-four 
hoii!*s. 

It is not nccessa y to irrigafe a held every 
day, even in the hottest wcatlier. Moreover, 
sonic crops lotiuire nunv, and others less water. 
When, therefore, a grou[» t>f fields has reeeived 
suMicient water, the disti'ihutory leading to it 
is eloped, and that leading to anollier group is 
opened. A regular rotation for caiTying on 
irrigation is arranged between the canal officers 
and tin* villageis, ami the latter are liidde to 
be punished if they break through this rotation. 
In <'’'der to carry out tluise needful regulations, 
the govcrnimMit invests all canal oMicers with 
mr '^.terial pow'ers, so that they can try and 
dispose of all cases involving a brem h ot canal 
hnv. Tf is w'orih mentioning that in European 
•oiuitues W'hcre irrigation is extensively carried 
on, as jSoitii Italy, Spain, and Southern 
I r uu’c, it has also been found necessary to 
liive *^ t.ho canal oMiccs with the powers of a 
. nrl^isr,rate. 

It ne>*d hardlj b* said ^luiu tlie water in the 
canal (loea not cease rnnniug during the night. 
''Pie cultivators tborofore: have to irrigate their 
fiel’, duiiiig the dark hours, when it is their 
turn to do 80 ; and it is during the night that 
offences against canal rules arc often made, as, 
for instance, Nvater is taken by a cultivator out 
of his proper turn, or even when he has no right 
to it at all. This necessitates the provision of a 
large number of watchmen or police, whose duty 
it IS to prevent illegal irrigation, and also to 
bring to justice all otfenders against the canal 
laws. It is to try cases of this kind that makes 
it needful to give magisterial powders to the 
higher grades of canal olficciN. All irrigated 
laud pays a rate to the Govtirnmeiit for the use 
of the wakir. 

If laud is irrigated, its fertility is assured ; and 


if the extent of land irrigated is considerable, 
it dimini.‘‘hes very much the risks of famine. 
As India is a country which has been periodic 
rally devastated by famines, the Goveinmcnt of 
India is fully justified in expending mom‘y in 
(he making of irrigation canals. Inexperience ha.s 
shown that private companies have imt been suc- 
cessful ill carrying out irrigiition works, and the 
Government has therefore wisely kept them in 
its own hands. During the last twenty \ears 
a very large amount of capital has been .Mink 
in canal work.'^. (Up to 1883 the amount 
expended in the. North-west Provinces alone was 
.£b',8i)(),7(>9, and for this expenditure, betw'een 
seven and eight million of acre.s luive been 
brought under irrigation.) Financially also, the 
canals have Ixa'ii a great success; one canal in the 
Ninth WTst IVovinces- the Eastern Jumna Ganul 
- ha*^ paid for many years over twenty-five ])er 
cent, per annum on the capital employed in its 
coiistructiun ; and all the canals together in the 
same province have paid over six per cent, ; and 
thi^ juos]H*i'ity will increase as the distributoiiea 
are extended and more land is irrigated. In the 
Madras iTesidiiny, iirigation canids liave been 
a greater financial success tliaii even in Northern 
India. 

Irrigation canals are also used for navigation ; 
th(*y are more used for tliis puipose in the 
Madras than in Ihe Bengal Presidency. It is 
not, howevei’, possible to make a canal in wddeh 
the water runs with some velocity, a good wuiter- 
W'ay. The boat.s can go down-stream very well j 
but the difiiculties of getting them up-.stream are 
very great, 'lowing by means of steam-tiig« has 
not been found to be suitable. On the Ganges 
Canal, in 1883, there w’ere three hiiudi’ed and 
twenty-five boats cMigaged ni tratfic. towing 
of tile boats up-stream is done^djttMby men. 
Ill this canal, cm account of t^^^^Hweady 
mentioned, it i^s neces.sary 
channel with one or more locks 
xdded at evciy fall. By this means tbi'^TOTcan 
be navigated tbroughoiit its entire length. Al- 
though there is a considerable amount ot produce 
taken down country by canal bouts, still, ^navi- 
gation can be considered as of secondary import- 
ance only. 

Still anotber purpose is served by these canals, 
es])ecially at the fulls on them. At some of 
these the wdiole water in the canal suddenly 
descends fifteen or twenty feet, and as the mass 
of water falling is over five thousand cubic feet 
ill a second, there is an eno]'mou.s amount of 
power generated. As ycl, only a small part of 
this energy has been utilised. In the neighbour- 
hooil of the canals in the North-west Provinces 
a very lai’ge part of the wheat and other grains 
are ground by mills turned by w’ater-po\ver 
derived from the canals. The compact, but very 
effective turbine is the form of prime mover 
employed, with few' exceptions, in these mills. 

It is a matter of great regret to all the canal 
authorities in Northern India that more use 
cannot be made of so much valuable powder ; 
but the day cannot be far distant wdien it 
will be brought into useful action. It is said to 
liave been proposed to light up Ne>v York by 
electric ciuTeuU generated by dynamos which 
are to be worked by the Falls of Niagara. When 
this has been aclvieved, the same scheme will no 
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^oubt ba found to be applicable to the falls on tbe 
imgfttion canak of liuiia^ so that they, too, may 
be uaeil to turn machinery for any purpose that 
may be retiuired. 

PHYSKJAr. TEMPERAMENT OF MEN 
OF GENIUS. 

Onk of the most iutoresting of .studies, ami 
yet one to which but few people direct their 
attention, is fhat exhibiting tlie peculiarities of 
mind and bf)dy whicli fall to the lot of tlio.se 
endowed with the power of shining above their 
fellow-croature.s in tlie exercise of certain intel- 
lectual attributes ' such intellectual attribute.s as 
are seeu, for instance, in individuals <levoted 
to tile pur.suits of liteiMture ; in groat state'^nien 
and wai'i’ior.s ; in pliilosopheis, poets, artists, and 
others. By amdysing the riiiud.s and the corpo- 
real peculimdties of such men we ai'e enabled to 
pronounce a more just jinlgnierit upon them, and 
to observe how and bow far we may admire ami 
esteem the brilliancy of genius and talent. 

Two of tbe most imporUnt jdienoinena whi«‘li 
indnence the live.s of Iniimni beings are .sensi- 
bility and contractility, both of wliicli have their 
origin in the nervous system. Sensibility in- 
flnencG.s tho character, the inclinations and atfec- 
tious, tho will, the impetuosity or powerlessne.si 
of tlie imagination, the violence or inoderation 
of the desires, and the activity or dullness of the 
intelkct. Contractility always tern Is to tin* same 
ond) aontratttion and ellbrt, ami alone acts and 

Tfhe nervous sy-steni has a very gre.tt deal to 
aiOT’er for; and in closii allian^'c with it are all 
the knowi| iorins of Temperament. There are 
tb0 melancholic temperaments, and 

tW’ sanguine Uunperaments. In ! 

V- these temperaments are mixed 
or Thus, I./afontaine, tbe leai'ued 

and Erasmus, and onr great lexico*- 

grapher, Johnson, were all blcs.scd witli toni- 
pemmonis i;omponnded of the lymphatic aud 
nenptflrtis. Apathy of ch.aracler, a sort of bappy- 
goddeky existence, together with an extreme 
nicety of observation and a .superior understaud- 
leading features of goo(lne.ss and great- 
to aucli const,! tutions. 

In many cases the nervous appamtns pos^t'v^c.'? 
a vast amount of activity in company witli tbe 
system. There are men wlio by vigour 
of mind power of mnstde are capable of 
undortakfttg almost any tiling and minnonnting 
every c^sfcacle. Plato^ whose all-powerful imagi- 
nation has been the admiration of the intel- 
Jectual worhl of all ages, was celebrated for 
hk square herculean slionblers and vigorous 
bodily constitution. Julius Cinsar, too, that 
extraordinary combination of w^arrior, orator, 
historian, and state.sman- Leonardo da Vinci, 
Ben Jonson, Bnffon, Marshal Saxe, and Mirabean, 
were all remarkable for their great corporeal 
strength. Still, men of extensive mind and lier- 
enllJsm frame ore rare examples. 

The direction of the intellectual powers is 
(letermined by general inoditicatidns in ccn»stitii- 
iinns, the nervous system participating in these 
tntjdiflcations. The founder of the sect of Stoics 
ik; recorded to have been of the bilious tempera- 


ment ; that of thjc Ef»icnrean philosophy of the | 
sanguine. No wonder, then, that their systems 
diverged so xvidely. Again, the vivacious verse 
of Ariosto compared with the meditative pace of 
Tasso’s inn.se, shows the predominance of the 
melancholic temperament in the latter, and the 
sanguine in the former. Uorneille and Lnfon- 
taine were botli great poets ; but as the former 
was bilion.e, the latter phlegmatic, their genius 
bore different aspects, a.s did their x^erses. The 
phy.sical temperament inteidcrcR with and makes 
its impress on the evolution of the nervous and j 
intclleetiuil power.'?, and it is this interference 
and impress wliieh imike.s one painter delight j 
in the tracing of the mild and sunny landscape, 
another in the wild and d(‘.s()lnte ; another in 
deincting the horrors of a s^'cno of carnage, and 
another the joyou-s revelry of a rniid.^iide mhard. 
The harmony of the nervous .^yj^lem with tlie 
other ])arts of the organ isjii i.s the origin of tlie 
])aiticnlar modes of pliy.sical and inond .son.si- 
bility and the caese of the Iiiddrn impulse of 
<Iivei'Sitiad talent --the chance.s of fortune and of 
education being always excepted. Tlii.s harmony 
exists in iiitinitely x^arying notes, aud a scale of 
organic dis|K)-itinTis in ex.'dted sensibility might 
be establisbed if it' were pos.siblc In graduate 
such a scale; These variations ai’e alwa5‘s con- 
nected xviih sonu' particular kind of organisation. 
Alicliael-Angelo and (bubo Romano, both of the 
bilious tenqxn’/iiniiiit, always ropresontiul feiinilar 
characl.cr.s, Raphael aud Guido, both of the 
.sanguine temixTament, d(*picted life in all its 
beauty, pnrit.y, and brilliancy. They show ns 
liow in tlic enactment of tlio .same art, the differ- 
ence of minds, originating in the variety of tem- 
peraments, has a (Inx'ct action on tlie productions 
of genius. 

Medical men can (otify to the lieroic foititnde 
of mentally-gifted men in the most trying sick- 
nesses. The same Itou.ssean, whom the veriest 
trifling contradiction or pas.dng suspicion plunged 
into the most sombre melancholy, supyKirted 
paticnily tlirongh long years two painful and 
inrnrabie bodily diseases. Many geniuses regard 
])hy.'^K*a) pain as a necessity of onr nature, and 
are re>i|;ned to it ; whilst mental agony Would 
seem to a‘-'toni.sli, to take them hy pnfj)ri.se. The 
celebrated Rascal, wlin.se mind in the later years 
of his shoit life Ava.s maintained in a .state of 
enviable placidity by the fiinn faith he had in 
the r«'-*Hurces of tlie Uliristian creetl, but whos^ 
body nas racked b;, flic tortures or protracted 
suflcring, would say t(^ those around liiniE, wlio 
were allJicicd to liebold lii.9 agonies : ‘ Do nicij| 
pity me ; all that I have to do is to submit 
myself hnnddy and peaceably.’ ITogarth had an | 
aueni'i.'^m of the heart, which he bore manfully ; | 
but tbe fatal termination of the d.iseaflte is sard, 
with great probability, to have been hastened 
by tbe .satire of Uie poet Churchill called^ The 
Apology, Even without the contrasted patience 
of moral and physical pain, there are metat. of 
high intellect for whom the latter has noN teiTors* 
The chemist Lavoisier was summoned dtirin:| 
the Reign of Terror in France to his death; hie 
calmly requested a few days in order to see tlie 
j result of some experiments which he had in 
progress — in vain. This greait philosopher of his 
day fell an immediate martyr to tha political 
necessities of the ruthless tyrant Robei^ierre, 
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In some teniperamcTits the great ezcitabilit}’' 
of the nervous system necessarily leads to irre- 
gular evolution of nervous energy. In this con- 
sists the property whic*h some have of passing 
‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe/ IJvy, 
after stating that the ehler tluto possessed a 
power of mind and 3 tr(tngth of body that would 
have mailc him illustrious in any nation, adds 
that he liad a versatile and malleable genius ; 
and though serious in tliouglit and stern in 
resolve, his intellect readily adapted itself to the 
lighter arts and occupations of life. Hence the 
power which n gn'at poet shows in uniting him- 
self with the feelings of all his fellow -beings, of 
partaking of their joys, their pnin«, their hopes, 
and their misfortunes ; hence his sen*^e of the 
ridiculous or the burlesque and his ‘ sliowing-np’ 
of others* bdlies and feebleness ; hence his en- 
thusiasm for the great and the beautiful. And 
all tJiese, if the mobility of sensibility is complete, 
are expressed by the man of genius with a rich- 
ness of imagination and a grace that is ever vary- 
ing, ever new. Dante's great miml imaged forth 
the hcaiiteous Francesca da Rimini ami the hor- 
rible picture of IJgolino and bis son«. Oowper 
wrote the serious Tusk ami the galloping John 
(tilpin; Pope, wrote tlie A’.sso// on Man and the 
Rape of the I, nek , Byron, in the midst of all the | 
reckless pleasantry of his Don J nan^ introduces 
that glorious song to liberty, commencing witli : 

Tlio isloR of Oreoce ! the isles of Grceco ! 

Where biirimig Sappho loved and sung ; 

whilst Germany’s great shining light, Goethe, 
wrote the imal dative ami terrific Fanst, and 
likewise most merry and pleasing songs. This 
variable projxu’ty of mind, iiowever, is more pro- 
minently marked in I he finished dramatist; for, 
in order to a complete ideiitilication, he mu4 
place himself in the sitmitioii of the person whom 
in*, would delineate, indue his chara<*Wr, liis in- 
clinations, and his sentiments. By "Nature ami 
by Nature’s feelings only ought we to judge the 
merits of a dramatist. 

By the same varied forms of ])hysical and 
moral sensibility we observ^e how some men 
may cultivate, and with success, dilferent branches 
of knowledge. Many who have admired the 
splendid colonnade of the Louvre are not aware 
that the art liitect was none oilier tlian (daude 
Perrault, a do.*.tor of medicine. No Englishman 
hardly requires to be reminded of the wondevfid 
versatility of genius displayed by the great Lord 
Bacon, at once a profouml statesman, hnvyer, ami 
natural philosopher. Cardinal Richelieu, at the 
very time he was shaking Europe by his poli- 
tical craft, was in the habit of arranging and 
patronising reunions at the Hotel do Ramboiiillet 
in which love-essays were read and discussed. Sir 
Humphry Davy, though a giant in the sc-ience 
of chemistry, was nevertheless a man of consider- 
able poetical imagination. The vai'ied talents of 
the art ma'^ters are repeatedly instanced in 
history jHrMichael -Angelo Buonarotti, the inimit- 
able ^ sciuptor, painter, architect and poet — by 
turns gloomy, profouml, light, and sparkling, we 
behold him pass from the vast conception of 8t 
Petei/s Church to the invention of a scaffold ; 
from the trememlous scone of the Last J udgment 
to the droll tricks of Policliincllo. 

When we bear in mind this mental and phys- 


ical mobility in men gifted with great genius^ we 
can the more readily account for discrepawicies of 
conduct and even of capability. The inequalities 
that so surprise the world may in great part be 
accounted for. Statesmen, scholars, and warriors 
are equally subject to similar altenmtions of 
cerebriil weakness and vi<gour. This excess of 
sensibility protluces various effects On the cliar- 
actor and liabit'j of tliose possessed with it, of 
which the most characteristic are in itability, 
vanity, and inconstancy of purpose. Pope ma<le 
many and bitter enemies by bis overbearing self- 
importance. Great actors are frequently found 
to be great egotLts. Edmund Kean’s standard 
of excellence was knowledge of acting ; anti he 
disliked the aristocracy because Lliey wore very 
ignorant on the point and could not learn- 
edly di.<ciiss Ilia merits, Modestjq Iiowever, is 
not incompatible with genius. There are some 
men of vast intellect who feel that there is a 
still far more elevated point tlnm that which 
their g(*nins has reached, and it is thiij feeling 
that accounts for their modesty. 

I Irritability is of frequent occurrence amongst 
men of genius. Perliaps those w’ho have shown 
it in its most inveterate character are the older 
theological writers, in whom inuseibility often 
settled into deadly hatred, giving rise to the 
proverbial oJiuvi theoloyinm. Abundant proof 
of irritability of temper may be found in Isaac 
Disraelis QjimrrelH of /Dd/miv— I'ope, Boyle, 
Davenant, A<l(lison, and others. 

The most exquisite productions of tlie human 
raiml require both brilliant iiispi rations and pro- ^ 
found meditation, as well as a certain exaltation 
of onthuaiaHm and a great degree of combii^ihg 
])owor. Genius as a rule consists in opposite 
powers, and these powers are odm^bly com- 
bined ; the (lisco)*(laiit mental r||||ri^Mre haos 
monised. Wlien wc rcllect ol 

faculties, the balancing of 
powers, ami the attendant spepm^^^^B|ion, 
we cannot but look upon great menUP^BSIrfm 
phenomena, which, like ('oinets, ari^ produced at 
distant intervals. 


SOME SINGULAR SIGNS. 


Travkulehs in China often derive amusement 
from the peculiarities of shop-signs tliere, many 
of which arc couched in the most eloquent and 
jioetical terms. Tn America, too, may be seen 
.«jign-plate^ of such curious occupations asGiose- 
restorers, artificial-ear makers, child -adopters, 
salad-mixers, and so fortli. But it is not neces- 
sary to leave the P>ritish Islands in order to find 
biiaincss annouucemeiits quite as curious in their 
way as tliose in other lands. In the Isle of 
^lan, over the shop of a barber who snpnlks cua- 
tuiners with all kinds of fishing-tackle, the writer 
was amused to read the following: ‘Piscatorial 
Repository, Tonsorial Artist, Physiognomical 
Hainlresser, Cranium Manipulator and Captllarjr 
Ahridger, Shaving and Hair-cutting with Ambi- 
dextrous Facility, Sliampooing on PhysiolojEjical 
Principles.’ On a signboard in tlie town where 
the writer lives may be read this phonetic an- 
nouncement . ‘Shews Maid and Mon dead Hear / 
and when we add that it is over a cobbleFs shop, 
the reader may discover its meaning. 
^ 
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A political shoemaker hinj^ up the following 
remarkable eifusion on a board over his shop : 

Blow, oh, blow, yc heavenly breezes, 

Underneath these leafy treeses ; 

Bing, oh, sing, ye heavenly muses, 

■\Vhxlo 1 mend my boots and shoeses. 

Above an .estiiblisliineut in Liverpool not very 
long ago appeared tlie legend, ‘ Jhiges and Bones.' 

: In another town ran be seen the inscription, ‘Oole 
[ and Wood, dealers in AVood and (loal and a 
street in Clifton is graced by a sign informing 
the passers-by that tlie owm^r thereof is a 
* Milliner and Mode4,’ 

A Bristol ebimni'V sweep once Llroppcd into 
poetry ' in this wise ; 

John (Hininiins livus hert*. 

He '11 fiweop your chiuineys cluap and clean. 

With, or without, tliu now uiachine; 

And if y<nir «:himnoys catch on fire, 

He’ll put tlieui out at your desire. 

An inscription <ai a. signboanl in Lancashire 
announces tin* following iniferellaneous ai tides 
for sale: ‘ Bible^ Blackballs, and Butter. Testa- 
ments, Tar, and 'freade, Cludly iBooks, and 
Giinblets, Sold here.’ 

A slnip sign in London reads : ‘ Plots for 

noveU or sliort storic'*. Prices reasonable.' The 
occupant of the sliop is said to have a rare 
talent for devising plots, but no great powers of 
narration, ' so he is supposed to make his living 
by selling skeleton plots for stories in cheap j 
papers. 

Another singular business announcement over a 
certain photograph gallery is, ^Mislit photograph'^ 
for sale.* This, we are told, brings many cus- 
tomers. Mothers, for instance, wlio have little 
children, often buy pictures <»f children with long 
hkir whev t|io hair of their loved ones hasn’t 
growii,^!! ioiptn'3 them lound to friends at a 
distiU^^ photographs arc also said to 

you wait' is a .''till more 
siiljMpPflK to have been set up by a 

dent^iti Fleetwood. 

This curious specimen of orthography was 
displayed on a house in a street in Marylebone : 
*The MangeUing Traid jemoved hear horn the 
Strete round the Cornir. Threhapense a Dii/z/A-n. 
N.Il — New Milk and Civme Soukl Hear. 
WareUtidd Fresh and not Stall evry Mornin’.' 

A dealer in ice thus uttracteil public attention 
to his cold commodity : 

IceJ Icell Ice!:! 

If you want it jmre ami n'v 
Aiui at a reasonable ]»r I 
, Follow no now dev - ice 

But Hcnd to me in a tr I 
At my off ^ 

* Irish and Knglish ’ i.s the name of a firm in 
Buffalo, New Voik. The strauge^t tb ini' about 
it Is that Mr Irish i.s Knglisli, and Mr EnglLh 
is Irish. 

As a precautionar) measure, a Cbipham jeweller 
painted on his shuMt-rs : * Notick— I n every part 
this lioiise there i ^ sure and certain death For 
"fpoiuaAHK Bkw.vu:o’ 

r In a little village iiear Gloucester there w^as 

f n mtuafced at the foot of a liill, whose double- 
signboard bore the following : 

Before the hUJ yon do go up, 
step in and have a clicoriiig cup. 


On the other side ; 

You ’rc down the hill, all danger past ; 

( ‘omo in and have a friendly glass. 

At a small inn by the roadside, near a farm- 
house called Ilighgate, can be read on a sign : 

Highgate hangs high, hinders none ; 

Ketresh, pay, and travel on. 

He must have been a fai etious hotel proprietor 
wdio hung up this sign in his rooms : ‘Indian 
clubs an<l tlumb-bells will not be permitted in 
any of the room.s. Giie.st& in need of exercise 
can go down to the kitchen and pound a steak.’ 

A notice displayed in a Norw'ay hotel is a 
curious specimen of ‘ English as she is spoke.’ 
It reads as follow’s : ‘ Bath ' first-cla-ss bath. Can 
anybody get. Tushbath. AV arm and Cold. Tub- 
bath and Shower-bath. At finy time. Except 
Saturday. By two lioura Ibiboic.’ This brings 
to mind another specimen of foreigners’ English, 
displayed on a notice posted up in an Art Exliibi- 
tion in .lapaii to whi. li foreigneis were welcomed. 
Here are a few examples of tlie rules : ‘ Visitors 
is requested at tlie eiitrancii to sliovv tickets for 
in.-^pection. 'I'iekets are idiarged 10 sens and 2 
sens, for the special an<l comiiion respectively. 
No visitor who is mad or intoxicated is allowed 
to enter in, if any peisoii found in shall be 
claimed to retire. No vi.'^ikir is alJow'ed to caj*ry 
in with bim.self any parcel, umbrella, stick, and 
the like kind, exccjit his purse, and is strictly 
forbidden to take in wutli liimself dog, or the 
same kind of beasts. Visitor is recjuested to take 
good care of himself from tbievely.' 

An Engl i.s liman in Boulogne saw' displayed in 
a shop wduduw' this notice : ‘Eating and Drinking 
Sold Heie.’ 

Doubtless, as curiou.s as any of tlie foregoing 
is the pii/zling sign iu front of a small .shoe- 
inakerAs shop at C'aunes. It is in Knglish, and is 
thus wordecl : ‘ Bi'pair.s hung witli stage-coach.’ 
The visitor for whose benelit this information is 
intended, may, after mueli cogitation, arrive at 
the concliusion tliat the cobliler only wdshes to 
infoian bis numeron.s patrons that repairs are 
exei'uted with diligence. 


A L 0 N K. 

Alox’K we tread life’s devious pathways, seat 
We kiin ' not wlicnc- . .'icrnss our toilsome w^ay, 
Folded aieuitd iu in istij, uncertain, gray, 

Shadowrt of li(»pe and fear togetlier hleiit. 

A non, the duJJ thick clouds apart arc leut, 

Love wakens, and makes glatl the pas.sing hours ; 
The \iay leads onward o’er upsprl aging flowers, 
And p;ist brooks m arm’ ring of a sweet content. 
Yet, as we clasp and think this joy our own, 

It fades -again in solitude we stand, 

AA^Htehing tlie light w'ane o’er a daikening land ; 
The winds soh louiid us with a wailing moan ; 
When, all unlocked for, with a grim, firm hand, 
Death opes the gate, and we pass out— alone. 

Mxbv Kiki,. 
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MUSICAL MYTHS. 

Py J. F. IlowuoTHAM, Aiitliur of ‘The History of Music.’ 

The legend of Oi-plieiis has been variously inter- 
preted by the exponents of mythology, bnt how- 
ever various their e,\ position, all seem to eoiicnr 
that the existence of a minstrel so accomplished 
as to malve trees to follow him, and stones to 
move at the sound of liis voice, is a fact which 
needs explaining by .'^ome hypothesi.s or another. 
A wider view of musical mythology than theorists 
are a])t to take will, however, reveal the fact 
that not only have there been one Orpheus, but 
many Orpheuses in the woi'ld’s history ; that the 
whole chapter of man’s imagination, which is 
mythology, teems with legends of music; and that 
so far from a scientific explanc.tion being Applic- 
able to each, their very nuiltijilicity would be a 
complete and elFectuid bar to such an attempt. 

Of all the Orpheusos of primitive and savage 
legend — for the uncivilised races indulge in these 
fancies no less than their more educaliMl brethi en 
— Amalivacii, the divine minstrel of the Indians 
of Ouiana, is one of the most curious. The whole 
earth was covered witli water, and the rocks w^ere 
prostrated by the ilood ; the beauty of the earth 
had completely disappeared under the chaotic 
otislanght of the destroying elements ; and man- 
kind, or what there was left of them, were in 
despair at the ruins of their once heaiitiful 
habitation, the globe. It was at this time that 
Amalivaca, the best drummer the world had ever 
seen, took his drum, made of the finest snake- 
skin, and beat upon it in time and measure so 
syrnmetriciil, that tlie waters gradually sank 
delighted to the sea, ami the rocks arose to listen. 
In this way, while he continued playing, the 
materials of the universe gradually sorted them- 
selves until they attained the form they wear at 
present Amphion building the walls of Thebes 
would classical analogy to this 

exploit of Amalivaca. Amalivaca also invented 
the first musical instrument which human ear 
ever heard- the rattle. Divine^ help was neces- 


sary to him tuvvards performing this triumph of 
discovery, pondering over which the musician 
wandered restlessly and uneasily about the hanks 
of the Orinoco, not knowing what to do or how 
to satisfy his desire for music. In those days, 
says the legend, tliere was no musical sound in the 
wurld beyond wliat came from the untaught and 
^ sweet cadences of the voice of women. Music, 
w’ith its regular beats and its regular refrains, 
had no existence ; but Amalivaca had conceived 
the art in his mind. As he was walking down 
the reedy side of the Orinoco, a female form ' 
suddenly appeared from the water, and plucking 
olf a gounl from a tree, gave it him, bidding him 
form an instrument therefrom. StHImore per* 
plexed, the sage pondered on hut 

without effect, until a second 
goddess appeared, this time bri 
handful of white stones from t 
river, which she bade him enclose 
Thus was made tlie first rattle— and pern^^ the 
first instrument which human ear ever heai^. 

So sacred and so miraculous did the Soutk 
American Indians deem this discovery, that the, 
rattle thiLS invented became an idol, which, with a 
worsliip peculiar to that continent, is adored with 
the same cercmoiiie.s and devotion which other 
uncivilised peoples pay to a figure of wood or 
stone. Numerous are the myths connected with 
this musical idol and its remarkable exploits. 
In many parts of Brazil it lias, or used to have, a 
regular fraternity of priests devoted to its ser*. 
vice, who regulate the ceremonies and enjoy the 
various benefits connected with their ministry., 
They consult the musical idol, on the payment 
of a certain fee by the laity — causing it to rattl^' 
so many times, and interpreting its re»popa$s, 
with as much credulity and good faith as? <114; 
the priests of Dodona the cooing of the doy^4 
Sacrifices are offered to the idol at stated tim^' 
consi.sting of flesh and fruits, a hole being made ift 
the side of the rattle to represent the mouthi and 
the choicest dainties pushed through there to 
satisfy the appetite of the god. Sometimes 
human sacrifices are offered to this musical deity; 
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Mul wari’iors on tbo eve of a \)attle pass tlie 
iu silent prayer at its shrine. 

Music has been used and is still employed by 
many uncivilised races to predict the future. 
The drum is the usual instrument appropriated 
to the oilice of divinati^>n, possibly for the very 
good I'eason that primitive peoples as a rule have 
lio other. The Lapland wizai’ds, who to the 

S resent day retain their ascendency over the cre- 
ulity of their countrymen, paint the luminaries 
of the shy u[)on their tlrum heads, logetlier witli 
figures of the eartli, rivers, trees, iiioiintains, &c, 
protending that the mstniment was the direct 
creator of the Imnnony ui' tlie world, in the 
manner of Amalivaca’s drum, as we have just 
described it. This beiog assumed true, what more 
likely than tliat the same drum wliicli reare<l 
the structure of the uuiverst* shall be able with 
very little trouble to give intormatiou relative 
to its allairs — in one woi-d, to predict the future. 
By interpretation of its ta])ping, the drummers 
undertake to foretell the weather and the a])- 
proach of storms, the probable success in hunt- 
ing, the issue of any trade or barter in which a 
Laplander may Ihj engaged. Tiie drum serves 
these professors of its excellence as a sui t of divin- 
ing-rod, not unlike the hazel wand once so famous, 
by means of which they can discover a lost rein- 
deer, or the whereabouts on the frosty jilains (jf 
any article that has been dropped from a sledg<‘. 
Anyong the Samoiedes and the tribes of northern 
Asiatic Russia the drum passes almost to an idol. 
They address it, erect it in their hut, and the 
priests of the superstition by the aid of the divine 
instrument;, effect that magical Misapjiearance * 
which has puzasled all- travellers irom Sir Hugh 
WiiloLighbY^^^wuwards to account for, and lias 
given guesswork at iU elucidation 
^ ^h<4i(£jS&!«,v Indian jugglers. The Samoiede, 


given guess vvorlc at its elucutation 
as Indian jugglers. The Samoieihi, 

afterm ■ .Irum and working up the seu'^es 

^ pitch of great excitement, 
hea into thin air before the 
Civilised travellers naturally liold 
a trick, Tlie Samoiede.s tliemselvi-s 
declare that the power resides in the drum- idol. 
The peculiar thing is that neither one party nor 
the other has been able to explain how the 
vanishing occurs. | 

The North American Imlians, whose legmuls j 
are a most interesting mine of strange Iraditioiw, | 
make the drum tiie iustrunient of the angeh. j 
A tired hunter, once lost on the prairie, and 
overcome with fatigue and despair, lay down 
OH the sward and fell asleep ; when, belmbl, 
in his dream he saw lUe heavens open, anvl 
a car made of osiers descending from the sky 
with inconceivable rapidity. In the car were 
twelve beautiful girls with golden wings, who 
played celestial music upon drums of gold. 
Among them was hi.s dead wife, thus sent to 
him by the Great Spirit to show him tlie right 
Way out, of the, labyrinthine prairie. She directe<l 
liim, pointing with her drumstick in the way 
hiv Which he should go. The car Hew up ; the 
j-kttuter awoke ; and the heavens were resounding 
Vith the drums of the celestial maidens and of 
Ihe angels in the vaults above, 
f.'i^A ^strange pendant to this tale, denoting still 
|jfnori& strikingly the sanctity of the instrument, 
Is tt? be found in nnotlier Indian legend supple- 
by a practice« At stated festivals amotig 


certain tribes, the elders of the tribe produce four 
sacred drums filled with water. Into these they 
alfinu the waters of the world subsided aftcr^ the 
deluge. They beat upon them, they say, to imitate 
! the action of the Great Spirit, who by this simple 
musical means divided the earth from the w'aters, 
aiul restored order to the fhjoded globe. 

The Mexicans \Aere at a high point of civilisation 
at the time of the conquest ; and their god of 
music — answering to Apollo among the Gieeks — 
was Tezeatlipoea, to whom the llute ivas sacred. 
Tezcatlipoca was the most beautiful of all deities 
of the sky, and, in profound compassion for the 
miseries of man, had brought music from heaven 
on a bi’idge made of wh.iies and turtles. Tliese 
animalH, transtixed with rapture at his beautiful 
song, hail joined body to body in an illimitable 
line, all the whales and turtles in tlie ocean co- 
operating to form the endlo'^s ]nle, tiil the bridge 
readied from the waves of the sea to the skyey 
realms wdiere Tezcallijtoca sat. 'riien the divinity 
arose, and lad in pure white, with twenty golden 
belb' jingling round his ankles, and at his lips a 
silver llute, vliich he played in a most harmonious 
melody, he descended to tlie I'ealms of inoj tal 
man. He taught Ibite-phiying and the fubiica- 
tion of that instrument to the Mi‘xican piiests, 
who, in liis honour and out of giatilude to him for 
the boon, instituted the tullowing singular cere- 
mony. Once a year they clJO^e tlie li/imlsomest 
youth in Mexico, and dressed him in the same 
imuiuer in winch Tezcatli)>oca had appeared to 
them wdth the golden bells round his ankles, 
and the constantly waibling flute in liis hand. 
He was worslii])ped as a god for the whole year. 
At the end (/f lIiaL time he was sacrificed on an 
altar t*f jasi)er to tlie god ol music, who required 
his hie. 'idle sacrifice took ])laee on the top 
of one of the pyiamid tenqdcs ; and on Ins W’ay 
up the interminable staircase, tlie unfortunate 
youth, followed by a luiest canying a sheaf of 
liutes, broke one (lute against each stej), to show 
that his glory and his delights as the incarnation 
of Tezeatlipot a were over at last. 

The Chinese liave extraoidiuarv superstitions 
relating to music. According to them, the 
creator of the universe hid eight sounds in the 
earth, for the expiess puipuse oi an polling 
niorial man to find them out ; on the same Jfuiu- 
ciple, we luesume, that Jupiter in Virgil hides 
fne in tUut and IjMuy in tires, in older to wdiet 
the anlour oi man’s industry in ir-d iscovering 
the treasure.s. In stone, in metal, in silk, in W’ootl, 
in bamboo, in immpkins, in the skins of unimala, 
and in certain earths, these sounds, according to 
the Chinese, are hidden. The musical instruments 
of their orchestra are all made of one or other of 
these substances, and the naive credulity of the 
people liears in the thuds of the gongs and the 
wdiistlmg of the ]>ipes the tones of the eternal 
soumls of nature and the universe, as deposited in 
the strata of the earth by the Almighty Father. 
How w’a.s the musical scale first invented? That 
query, wdiich has troubled the theorists of all 
lands, and lias had its answ’er hitherto only in 
mystifying speculations and unintelligible theo- 
ries, the Chinese wull reply to by a legend most 
ingenious and most apropos, which, they hold, 
offers a complete explanation of the mystery. In 
the reign of Hoang-ty, they say, there wag once a 
pidnce called Lyng-lun, who w^as the most beauti- 
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fill man anti at the same time the most profound 
musician in China, He, under pain of a severe 
penalty by the order-loving emperor, was coiii^ 
nianded to arrange and regulate Chinese music on 
the same principle wliereon Hoang- ty had arranged 
law and politics throughout the Chinese empire. 
Full of thought, Lyng-lun wandered to the land 
of Si-jaung, wliere the bamboos grow. Having 
taken one of them, he cut it (.If between two of 
the knots, and pushing out the pith, blew into 
tlie hollow. The bamboo utLercal a iiK>t b(^autiful 
note, to Lyng-lun’b intense surprise. Simulta- 
neouslv, tlic river lloang-ho, which ran boiling 
by, 1‘oared with its waves, and the tone was in 
unison witli the note of the bamboo. ‘ !>(;- 
hold,’ cried Lyng-lun, ‘the fumlamental sound 
of nature !’ Two magical birds then came and 
perched tliemselves upon soim^ trees near, and 
«ang one after the other the .-evcm notes of the 
scale, starting from the tone which liad been 
roared by tlie IToang-ho and warbled by the 
bamboo. ' Here is a scale, say the Chinese, at 
once intelligible, inimitable, and easily revealed. 
Lyng-lun liad merely to cut seven more bamboos 
and tune them to the pitches be had heard, and 
the scale was made. This he did ; and thus was 
the art of music maiigurate<l and founded by 
JJo-uig-ty's court musician on a (irm and un- 
alterable basis. 

Passing' to the musical myths of European 
nations, the stones of the Creeks and Itonians 
need not be here n-icapitidated, as vontaining 
little that could come in the sh.ipe of novelty. 
'J’he middle ages were a prolific source of musical 
myth, and the learned chronicler^ who did not 
hesitate to regard Alexander as a kiiiglit-errant 
who overthrew Darius lu the lists, and Julius 
Ciesar as an emperor elected by the European diet 
which contained Pompey, (Uto, Alticus, Seipio, 
and Solomon as its live electors, were not at 
all distressed by the often a&ked (piestion, What 
is tlie origin of music in tlic world ? According 
to them, there e.xisted at tlie time of Noah a 
celebrated king entitled Blegabres. He lived 
before the Flood, and inhabited a land where, in 
the manner of a less illustrious namesake of his, 
King Cole by name, not only did music How 
nio&t sweetly, but other things besides of a more 
ardent nature, u ;tably wine, beer, and mead. 
There is here pt* chaps a direct allusion to Noah’s 
intoxication, but nothing is stated thciv.on in 
the tale. King Blegabres lived in tliis happy 
laud, and listened all day long to the strains of 
cornet, psaltery, sackbut, Ac,— in fact, the court 
breathed ettu-nal music, as, according to Homer, 
the couit of -Eolus, king of the winds, is de- 
scribed, no less graphically and mysteriously, as 
doing. The memory of King Blegabres and his 
court, washed out by the Flood, was after a wdiilc 
revived by St Julian, the patron saint of min- 
strels, wllo, by a divine intuition, was enabled 
to report cou(.a;rning the infancy of the musical 
^art. 

The Wends, who, wc believe, are the ancestors 
of the luodei’ii Prussians, are the centre of many 
legends. The Pied Pi per of llamelin was a Wend ; 
so also was the piper of the Harz Minmkiins, 
who appeared so many days a yeai', and played 
unearthly tunes, and whosoever heard at once 
' iell into a frenzy, from which there was no 
maping. All these pied and neird pipers assem- 


bled once a year at the Brocken, where thfere 
was a general carnival, the Arch Fiend leading 
the concert on a violin, witches rolling round 
and fiddling on the skulls of hoi-ses, and the 
pipers adiliiig the concert of tlieir unholy instru- 
ments. 

Most of the legends of the middle ages intro- 
duce a diabolical eleiiuuit into the riiuaic ; and 
in concluding this shoit accuinuUition of musical 
myths we may remark as strange that the tra- 
ditions of the ai*t, which in early times and even 
among savage nations are the holioht and the 
liighe.st, describing its iiillucnce as the dilfueioii 
of peace and order, and making gods and angels 
its expositors, should suddenly, when the middle 
ages are readied, take .such an uucxy)ecte(l turn, 
ivgariling miKsic as the direct production of the 
Evil One, and in every sense of the \vord sacri- 
legious and profane. 


D U M A R E S (J ’ S DA U G 11 T E R. 

CHAPTKll XXXTI.-- SHOPPING. 

A PEW days after her arrival in Algiers, Psyche 
had HO iar recovered from her iatigue that 
Ocraldine Maitland arranged a iiarty to go down 
into tlie town together. 

The winter visitors at Algiers live entirely on 
the Mustapha hill, at a distance of some two or 
three miles from the town and harbour. A 
breakneek Arab path, sunk deep in the soil like 
a Devonshire lane, leads the foot-passenger in a 
straight line by tumble-down steps to the outskirts 
and the shoi’e : omnibuses and carriages follaw 
the slower zigzags of a broad modern highway 
that winds by gentle gradients r'^n^id gumerous 
elbows to the town walls at 
Psyche and the Vanrenen.s, ii / *(Une ’8 

guidance, took the comibrtable* / 
car, Cyrus called it) by this latt / 
scended gradually to the raiupa.'^^ j 
engiiiccri-. ^ ' W 

Once within the gate, in Algiers proper, <'Tsyche 
felt herself immediately in the very thick and 
heart of Islam. Who snail describe that w’onder- 
I'lil dramatic Oriental world-- ever old, yet eV^er 
new ; busy wutb human life as bees at a sw'arming, 
01’ ants when a stick has been poked into their 
nest; all seething and fermenting. in a Babel of 
tongues, and liurryiiig and scurrying on every 
side for no ])0bsible or conceivable earthly I’eason? 
Algiers is the ino.st fascinating and animated of 
Meiliterranean towuis. Dirty, malodorous, African 
if yon will, but alive all over, and intensely 
attractive and alluring for all that, in its crowded 
streets and courts and alleys. Psyche w^as not 
lucky enough to meet on her entry a laden 
caravan of solemn long-legged camels, striding 
placidly out on their start for the desert ; but 
the donkeys, the mules, the Moors, the Arabs, the 
infinite variety of colour and costume, amply suf- 
ficed to kce]> her attention alive as they thi’eaded 
their way through tliat cpiaint Jumble of all 
Mediterranean and African nationalities. , ' 

Geraldine, to whom all this was as familiar as 
Petherton, led them lightly through the vestibule 
of the town. Psyche waa. afinised, in spite of her 
sadness, at the curious jumble of tran^arei^t 
incongruities in that antiqne neW-fangled 
Moorish Algiers. Here, a little ' 
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eiuaconced lialf hidden in an ill-Jighted shop, where 
Provencal bourgeois folk served out small odds 
and ends to bareheaded negi*esses ; there, an Arab 
cafe* darker and dirtier still, where dusky cross- 
legged figures in Oriental costume, innocent of 
the liuindry, smoked doubtful tobacco and tossed 
ofi cups of black steaming Aloclia ; and yonder, 
again, a little bazaar for Moorish ouriositieH, where 
a Harbary Jew in dark-(U)loured turban, jacket, 
and sash, ogled them in witli oleaginous smile to 
inspect his cheap stock of llii ininghaui anti(|uities. 
At every step Psyche sti)j)[)ed invsi'-tibly tt> gaze 
and smile ; the town itself and all its stream of 
pasflengers unrolled itself lu lung and endless 
perspective like a living panorama belore her 
attentive eyes. 

They passed a big square with ii well-kiqit 
garden of tlie formal I'Vench sort ; a theatre that 
For size and imposing front might almost compare 
with the finest in Paris ; a close-piled insanitary 
Arab quarter, by no means running with milk 
and rose-water ; a tangle of lanes threading their 
way steeply up hill in evoiy possible direction 
except a straiglit line, for which native architects 
appear to liarbour an instinctive dislike ; a narrow 
courtyard open to the sky ; a while-wasluMi 
mosque, where a respectable gray-bearded native 
cadi squatted cross-legged on the floor <loiug ecjual 
justice by summary process between his Arab 
neighbours. Railways, tram-cars, donkeys, and 
omnibuses ; a European brass bami, ami a group 
of red-cloaked Arabs from the desert ; Moorish 
squalor, dirt, and discomfoi-t ; the luosqnes and 
journals and loungers of the boulevaids ! The 
main street through which tlmy made their tor- 
tuous way 
a differ^njfig 
aud‘ 


,8 arcaded like l*aris ; but oh, what 
tlie surging crowd that tlironged 
amending variety ' Arab, Moor, 
Aro ; Jewesses with tlieu* heads 
Iblack skull-caps, and their chins 
suftered perenuially trum an 
illation of mumps ami lootluiche ; 
•Women who show-ed aiiove their 
'l^eat black eyes, yet coquettcil *^0 
freely those and their twitching fingers in 

the comers of their robes that Cyrus almost 
ceased to wonder as he passed at their prudent 
lords’ precautionary measures. 

They turned round by the brand-new' minarets 
'0f the modernised cathedral, and entered the 
naiTOW little Rue de la Lyre. Ahmed ben Abu- 
eKRahman (may Alhili increase him ’) has a 
Moorish shop in that dark thoroughfare which is 
the joy and deliglit of all feminine so)<»uruers in 
the tents of Shem. Coronas face lighted uj) with 
pl^suiie, ‘Why, we’re going to Abd-er-llah- 
manX' she exclaimed wdtli much delight. ‘ That ’s 
nice,; Miss Dumaresq. 1 do just love a good day’s 
[^.shopping down here in the Moorisli jairt of the 
city*^ 

‘Don't call me “Miss Dumaresq,”’ Psyche said 
fsutly. ‘Call Psy^^he, won’t you f 

Corona drew hack in genuine hesitation. ‘ May 
Jl' she asked. ‘ Well, I do call that real nice of 
you, now. I was afraid to be too much at home 
with. Haviland Duriiaresq’s daughter, you see. 

you ain’t set up. It ’» right kind ami friendly 
of you—that’s just what it is. And will you call 
ua Simm and Corona I’ 

: Psyehe in her turn drew^ hack,, hesitating. 
m/'WID) I thought you so grand when 1 first saw 

' . . ’ , . . . ‘ I 



you,’ she said, taken aback. ‘ I was afraid to talk 
to you, alnuist, 1 was so dreadfully frightened.’ 

‘Well, I do call that good now,’ Corona cried, 
laughing. — ‘ Say, Sireiia, here ’s Psycho says when 
she first saw us she was most afraid to speak at 
table to us !’ 

‘Well, 1 w'ant to know!’ Sireiia exclaimed, 
much amused. ‘Afraid of you and me, Corona !’ 

They both laughed at it ns a very good joke ; 
and Psyche, she knew' not wdiy, laughed too, for 
tlieir iiieriimcnt was contagious. They had 
reached by this time a diu'kling corridor in the 
dingy .side-street, under whose gloomy arch 
Ceraldiiie plunged undismayed, and led them all 
blindfold into a central court, wliere Psyche found 
herself at once, to her sudden surprise, in a perfect 
paradise of Oriental art, st^l out in an unalfected 
living museum of Oiiental arcliitecture. The 
courtyard w^as tiled and I’oofed in with glass : round 
the lov\cr floor ran a pretty op^ n arcade of Saia- 
cenic arches ; the ii|qjer siorv whs also arcadetl, 
but hemmed in by balustrades of ])ierced W'ood- 
work, carved ami latticed like a medieval screen 
in ex<[uisite ])atterii8. All round biy the usu.il 
farrago oi Easbu’n cnrir»sities : Damascus lamps, 
and Persian saddle clollis, and Morocco Jars, ami 
Algerian einbroidenes, all scattered about loosely 
ill picturesque confusion. In the centre, sat solid 
old Abd-er- Rahman himself in dignified silence 
— a massive old Moor m an embroidered coat and 
ample turban; be rose as (Jeraldine Maitland 
entered, and bowed her into his .shu]» w'lth stately 
courte.sy 

‘\'ou’re tired, dear,’ Ceraldine said to her 
friend, as she turned to mount the staijvs to the 
second floor. ‘The girls and I’ll go up and look 
at the things in the gallery theie.— Mr Vaiuenen, 
you’ll .stop dow’ii here wdth Tsyclie, and find 
her a chair, for she mustn’t fatigue herself.’ 

‘Why, ceitiiinly,’ (.'yius answered, nothing loth. 
He had a vesteii interest in I^sydie now'. He had 
seen a good deal of the ])iiik-aml-w’liite English 
girl durimg those last fi'W days- more wdiite than 
pink, of late, unhappily : and what with Sirena’s 
hints and (leialdme Maitland’s oluluracy, lie had 
alnio.st begun to consider with himself the leading 
question wdiether one high-toned Eiiglislavoman 
mightn t ilo at a ])iiu“]i almost as well in the 
end as another. So lie sat and talkfMl with her 
witii a very good grace, wdule tloroim ami Sirena 
cheapeui'd trays and Korun .stands with Abd-er- 
Raliman himself in tin' upper g.illeiy. 

They wuiited long, and Cyrus at last began to 
covet in turn some of the pretty embroideries 
that biy heaped in })ile8 on one another around 
them. He turned a fow over carelessly wdth his 
hands. ‘There’s a beauty, uow',’ he said, taking 
up a long strip of antiipie Tunibian iieedlew’ork 
ami holding it out at aim’s-leiigth before Psyche. 

‘ 1 expect Coruna wouldn’t mind that bit, Mifla 
Dumaresq.’ 

‘It is lovely,’ Psyche said, ‘us lovely as a« 
picture. lii)w much — an artist— would admire 
a piece like that now, Mr yanreuen !’ 

Slie said ‘ an artist but she meant in her 
heart Linnell. Her mind went back at a bound 
tt) tliose old days at Petherton. Gyrus thi*ew it 
lightly and gracefully round her shoulder. Your 
American, even though unskilled in the courtesy 
of W’ords, has always a certain practical gmee- 
tulness in Ids treatment of women. He regards 
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them as something too fragile and costly to be 
roughly handled. ‘It becomes you, Miss Duma- 
resq,' he said, gazing at her admiringly. ‘Yon 
look quite a picture in it It’d make up beauti- 
fully for evening dress, I expec t.’ 

Psyche trembled lest he should buy that too. 

‘ Papa wouldn’t like me to wear it, though,’ she 
put in hastily. ‘I’m sure he wouldn’t let me. 
It’s against his principles.’ 

Cyrus leaned back on his chair and surveycHl 
her with a certain distant chivalrous regard. 
‘That’s a pity,’ he answered, ‘for I’d like to 
give it to yon.’ 

Psyche made haste to decline the kindly- 
meant suggestion. ‘ Oil, how good of you ! ’ •-lie 
cried. ‘ But you mustn’t, please. IMrath(‘r 3 W 
wouldn’t. — Why, yon seem to buy everything 
that takes your fancy. How awl ally ricli you 
must be, Mr Vanrenen !’ 

‘ Well, 1 ain’t iu want,’ Cyrus admitted frankly. 
‘I can afford most anything I feel I’m in need 
of.’ 

‘ I ’ve never known any rich people bcfofe,’ 
Psyche said abstractedly, for want ot something 
better to say. ‘Papa think.s poor people are 
more tlu^ right sort for us to know.’ 

‘No'f’C’yrus nmrniiiml uith genuine regret. 
He liked Psyche, and he wanted her to like 
him. 

Pvsyche played with the corner of the em- 
broidery, eiul)arrassed. She hdt slie had said 
one of the things she had rather have left unsaid. 
‘But he likes </ow,’ she went on with her 
cliariuing smile. ‘ In fact, we both like yowJ 

‘No?’ Cyrus said again, in a very pleased 
voice. ‘Now r call that real nice and friendly 
of him, Miss Dumaresq.’ 

Psyche folded up tin* embroidery and replaced 
it on the heap. 'This interview was beginning 
to get embarrassingly long. Just aa she was 
wondering what on earth slie could say next, 
Geraldine Maitland came tlovvu tlie steps with 
Corona and Sii'ena to relieve her from her pain- 
fully false position. 

‘Where next?’ Cyrus exclaimed, jumping up 
from lii.s seat. ‘Sirena al\va>^s goes the rtuuids 
of the stores regularly when slie comc.s into the 
city.’ 

‘To the photographer’s,’ Sirena said; ‘I want 
some of those lovely views of the ragged boys. 
— These little Arab chaps are just sweet, Miss 
Maitlaiul’ 

So they went to Fa min’s in the Rue Bab- 
Azoun, where Sirena had seen the particular 
photographs she so specially coveted. 

Psyche’s eyes gave her no trouble now. She 
entered the shop and gazed around it fearles-s^y. 
On an easel in the corner was a painting of an 
Arab girl, standing under a doorway in the 
native town. Psyche’s heart came up into her 
mouth as her gaze fell upon it. She was no 
judge of art, hut love had taught her bettor than 
years in museums or galleries could ever have 
done to know one artist’s hand. She recognised 
in a moment that nninistakahle touch. It wa.s 
a specimen of Linnell’s Algerian subjects ! 

The colour fled from her cheek all at once. 
She gazed at it hard, and took it all in slowly. 
Then, all of a sudden, as she still looked, for the 
first time since she arrived in Algeria, the shop 
and the picture fadeil away before her. She 


groped her way over to a chair in her distress. 
Thick darkness enveloped the world. Cyrus, 
astonished, led her over to a chair. ‘Thank you,* 
she said, as she seated hersedf upon it ‘Oerai- 
dine— my eyes’ She could get no furtlier. 

Gerahliiie understood it all with feminine 
quickness. She beckoned (^yrus out of the shop 
quietly, * Run for a fiacre^' .she said, herself all 
trembling. ‘You’ll find one opposite the mosque- 
in the square. Her eyes liave gone again. I 
know what’s the matter. That’s one of the 
pictures Mr IJnnell painted. Psyche was very 
much attached to him indeed, and he died at 
Khartoum. I tell you this to secure your help. 
Don’t say any tiling more about it than you can 
avoid at the t)ranger.s. And Udl (7orona and 
Sirena to keep it quit(‘ quiet.’ 

Cyrus noihled assent. ‘You may depend upon 
me,’ he said ; and he. was off at full speed to get 
the fianr. VVhen it arrived, he led out llsyche 
with tendiT care, and placed her like a brother 
ill the corner of tlie cushions. They drove up in 
silence, for tlw* most pari, Geraldine alone having 
the courag(‘ to make occasiomil pretences at con- 
versation. By the time tJiey reached the gate 
of the Grangers, the veil had fallen again from 
Ps^'che’s eyes. But her fallier, who met her at 
the <loor with his searching glance, was not to be 
deceived. ‘Your .sight went again,' he said with 
awe as he scanned lier pallid face. And Psyche, 
loo truthful to try to hide it, answered merely, 
‘Yes, Papa,’ and hid her sorrow straightway in 
her own little bedroom. 


OUR CITY OF NATIONS/ 

Thk cosmopolilan character of London is gener- 
ally known, hut perliap.g indiff / '^eiilised. 
Statistics are sometimes presen / ft how 

large an army of sti’angers is iw / 
of what curiously mixed contin / Vjjfcs* 
But it is hard to clothe such ^ / ijbe 

intere.st that would bring ab c^ . tU 
appreciation. And the wonder 1^1, mol'A!^ shift- 
ing mass is a marvel from so many *ints of 
view, that curiosity is easily satiated without 
considering details. The great metropolitan hive 
may fitly he called a ‘ City of Nations.’ Make a 
leisurely, oiiscrvant exploration of certain districts, 
.some of which have well-defined boundaries th<JUgh 
no Custom-house officer inflicts the ignominy of 
inspection and no passport is demanded. Talk 
with the iuliahitants. Note how the musical 
tongue of the far-off poiithern vineyard, and tlie 
patois of the mountain, and the guttural speech 
of the plains between groat rivers, ‘shadows’ in 
the conversation the troublesome English — fair 
copy or ludicrous travc.sty. Stud}' the men and 
the manners, the dress and the ruling occupations 
of each separate and contrasted locality. Then 
come back to tlie nninhers recorded in official 
sheets, 01 ill nn Encyclupmdifi, and they will be 
dry and meaningless no longer. 

At the bead of the list, in point of numbers, of 
Continental peoples represented are the Germans, 
A steady stream of ixjcruits from the Fatherland 
has for many a year poured into EngBsh coiintr 
ing-hoiise.s. Not every one is pleased W tha 
competition thus rendered more rigorous, ' 

bred clerks grumble ; they say the bread is t^en 
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tbeii^ mouths ; m(\ the Sense of injury 
sustained ia keen. But the remedy must surely 
be to win such ah equipment as to warrant 
expectation of success whatever the press of alien 
applicants. Let our youn^ clerks have as much 
plodding industry, indomitahle ])erseverance, and 
(concentration (d‘ purpose, as tlie Germans, and get 
t6 know as many languages, and their risk of 
* being passed in the race will be much reduced.^ 

Naturally, the tide of German immigration 
has greatly scattered it^ell, A rljcap home has 
th be sought by the inajnrily of the newcomers, ! 
and they turn east, noith, or south, as 

opportunity directs. 'Die r(K)m or i-ooms that 
suit may be in Islington oi* Kennington or 
away at Btratford. There are always imams to 
bring the worker to his work for a few ])ence. 

As the crow flies soutli from St Paul’s, it is 
no far cast to a true German colony. Here, on 
the edge of Camberwell, l)ennuu'k Hill rises. 
As the reading wurM knows, and as Camberwell 
residents doubtless delight to remember, many of 
the scenes in Madra)) ) 'loh'f are jdaced in tliis 
locality ; and Mr \Villiam Black incidentally 
refers in his noved to the prevaleme of the 
German idiom. His heroine waits in Victoria 
Station, and others are waiting too : ‘ Friends 
bound for the same house. They were joking 
^le^rily^ Tliey were young Germans, and a trifle 
boisterous.’ Well-to-do merchants reside here- 
abouts, jicrhaps some of those who figure in the 
Cblumn and three-quarters devoted to the letter 
Z in the commercial section of the Post-ollic(* 
Dix*ectory, and who arc German or Polish almost 
W a •A-Hd near' to the station is a little 

Qeimiun church, where the Jjutheran s(3rvi<'e is 


rendered^ 
refoh^^( 
often 



he spirit-stiri’ing hymns of tin 
words were ‘ lialf'battles,’ are 


Kaiser Wilhelm’s sell -exiled i 
’-'fe of the Iron Emj)ire in town j 
with London- horn descend- | 
JtarCnts, is reckoned at upwards ; 

■ In the war-time twenty years 
course a great lluctnati<m ; but 
jgures may be said to grow daily, 
sends the English meti'opolis about 
.half many of her children. There has been 
a Wsfcory belonging to repeated arrivals of 
COinpaniiis. In bygone ceiitarie.g they generally 
erbssifed Channel in the character of refugees, aiul 
'^hey found Londoners uniformly ho-pitable. The 
Ijetocation of the Edict of Nantes about the end 
of the seventeenth century brought over a very 
great number of resolute Huguenots. They 
settled in Soho, Leicester Square, and St Giles, in 
Chelseti, and AVaiidsworth. Tlie Heign of Terror 
caused many rimlists to seek shelter in the 
district about Southampton Eow, in Somers 
iTown, and elsewhere. The tide never set back 
4gain ; and , others drifted over and joined the ! 
descendants of the older and compulsory exiles. ! 
At a daW now remote, the region around Leicester j 
&j[Uuro Had the fame \y!iich it still keeps of a 
foreign ground within an English city. Here 
#a8 the true ‘Petty France,’ though York Street, 
Weirtnsinster, once had the name from its homes 
of William Maitland, the 

tbpo^pfeii;, his 'Bidary of l^ndori (1739), says 
thatl¥'thi8^inity it was ‘an easy matter for a 
to fancy himself in France.^ H the diffi- 




culty of such a mental feat has increased, it is 
because of the greater fullness and variety of the 
constant traffic current, not through any replace-* 
ment of the abiding French sights and sounds 
by purely insular ones. The Gaul is still in 
these quiet back streets, these noisy short-cuts, 
these restaurants, these haunts of unfamiliar 
imlustrics. The shops show at once to the 
initiated critic the nationality of tlie common 
customer. The foreign mimes are in keeping 
now with the wares in the windows. The pro- 
vision-dealers make the nniuy cojuliments that 
are so dear to the French palate a leading ‘line’ 
in their trade. Small ‘generals’ are here in 
jirofusion, but tliere is a special stamp upon their 
stock. The Briti.sh artisan would be at a loss 
to know how to use a largo pro])ortion of their 
wares. And then, as has been hinted, peculiar 
callings are followed in the shabby, heated, evil- 
smellnig back buildings. ^J'lie man in the blouse, 
volatile, fierce, gii’en to ge.sticuhition, bends over 
strange pipe-carving or divs^es bats with the 
true I’arisian gloss. If times are had and the 
]irevailing mooils morose or sardonic, the stray 
inquisitor may hear himself satirised ni untrans- 
latable eommunihtie ‘-lang. 

Tlie Freiiebman is not behind bis traditional 
adversary, the German, in fraternising with his 
fellow-exiles. Soiial clu))s e\ist in considerable 
numbers, and have many shades of worth and 
iinworth. They preserve ami fo.-;fer the spiiit of 
iialnmality. When one of them is in session — of 
course in a house which is French as to its master, 
J'Tencli as to its upjiniiitineiiG large and small, 
French as to its atmo^phei'e, object, and language 
— the w'liole nught bo transported intii'e, like a 
pieee of stage furniture, and (lro])pod into a niche 
in some faubourg by the Seine, and provoke no 
commmit by its incongruily. 

The Italians in London are fewau' ; but they 
also have their colonies cacli a small ‘resene’ 
ill tlie big cit) 'State, a subsidiary centre in the 
great maelstnun. Hatton Garden is such a 
iv.ndezvmis. Jn the rough sqiiaie shut in by 
(jr ray's Inn Road, IJolborn, Tlieobidds Itoail, and 
FiUiingilou Road, numbers of swartliy street 
musicians, ch<’f\ and art wurl:muii, more or less 
skilled, congregate. It is not e.xactly an inviting 
locality. The streets hint at clmiiged Veal’S and 
lost gentility. Things are ij<»t as the}' wore W'hen 
AVycherley. the author of the PltXuti Dtalcr^ came 
here to -♦xk for lir^ Wife tlie lich and lovely 
young widow, the Gucitess of Drogheda. But 
given a sunny day and Imagination’s kaleidoscope^, 
and patterns of tlie biilliant Suuth .shall be found 
here. Step into an Italian le-stuurant and note 
the sombrero of the Florentine, the high slanting 
hat of the Savoyai'd, the ga} liead-dress of the 
girl wdio touclies a tambourine with airy lingers 
and a changeless ])etitioii iu the sloe-like eyes, 
and a smile wliich says : ‘Signor, you must be rich 
here in your London ; I want to think that you 
are also kind.' Observe tlie jewellery, the bright 
yet not inharmonious colours, the regular features,, 
the olive complexion of the artist^ model, who 
stands at the first counter paying part of her 
slender fee for strange oozing cake, the taste for 
whicli not less than the making would be a 
mystery to an English maiden. And others are 
passing without. See you not the deep un- 
fathomable a^znre of Roman skies bending over 
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the white heardj^ear ? la not that a glimpse of 
the Campagna beyond the Roman plaid scarf? 
Alas for the girls ! it is just P’ancy's trick. A few 
steps nearer the thunder of llolborn, and the 
illusion fades. 

The indicative ‘i* is the last letter now over 
many a window and on many a doorplate. At 
certain hour.s and seasons the organ-grinder is 
much in presence. Frequently he hires his 
‘machine/ and the bond regularly brings him to 
and fro. There are people, studious persou.s par- 
ticularly, who regard this man as a true Ishiiiad, 
with his ‘organ ’-hand against every man, ami 
would incontinently suppress him. But away in 
the interminable streets, which are all so like each 
other, and so bare of colour or of change, he is 
less unwelcome. The lads and lasses arc his 
patrons. He is the humble minister of some 
hope that after all the world is not a dead 
level. 

Extreme poverty is the lot of many Italians 
in London, and in Hatton (lai’dcn the liard fact 
is practically recognised. In Greville Street are 
the uflices of a very useful rcdieviiig i institution, 
initiated by the home government of tliese waifs, 
and presided over by the Italian ambassador. 
Tlie Italian Benevolent Society does a good 
work. 

The Dutch dwellers in London number, at least 
fifteen thousand, and the Poles almost as many. 
Owing probably to the paternal and ultra con- 
servative constitution prevailing as yet in Russia, 
the subjects of the Czar are less fre<iuently met 
with. The Greeks, wlio may some day go into 
rivalry with tlie G<dussus of the North for the 
ultimate ownership of Constantinople, are fifteen 
thousand strong. The (yity knows tlie Greek 
merchants well. On the Mark Lane Corn Ex- 
change they almost monopolise the imporUtioii of 
grain and of seeds from every country figuring in 
the lists of supply. But the rchidenecs of these 
masters of London's food are often far afield, and 
not necessarily in the same ([iiarLer, As wealth 
increases, the gregariaii instinct seems to lose its 
power. 

Tliere has been aiiotlicr nation settled in the 
metropolis in the persons of a compact body of 
representatives from early times ; and in many 
respects this people is tlie most separate and self- 
contained of any. Observation won hi perpetually 
point them out fui a unique race, even if liRtory, 
sacred and profane, did not bear this witness. 
They have been o]^pre.ssed, contemned, per.seciited ; 
they have never been absorbed. Beaten into the 
dust by race-hatred, extermination has always 
proved i in possible. There are believed to be forty 
thousand Jews in London. The ancient Jewry 
was in the immediate neighbourhood of the Tower. 
A peep at its stormy records is given in the pages 
of Stow'. Ultimately, the quarter given up to 
the Jews comprised some part of Spitalfields, of 
Whitechapel, Jlomidsditch, the Minories and Bevis 
Marks. Social and race division located them 
severely in a sort of Glietto, Since the temper 
of the time became tolerant they have spread 
even into the far suburbs. There is a section 
of the West where an entirely new Jewdsh colony 
has slowly congregated. In spite, liow’ever, of 
this modification of rigorous line and limit, the 
ol<l spots retiiin the old characteristics. The 
nation is itself in its own streets and in its own 
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callings— both held of prescriptive right. No 
error can be made concerning the prevailing 
type by the most completely uninformed way- 
farer who W’anders into the byw^ays east of the 
Royal Exchange. Prejudice has said numberless 
har<l tilings of the seedy-looking men wdiom you 
shall 8ie standing at the doors of stuffy shops, 
or hear cheapening a suit wdlh an' obstinate 
accent that wdll never be smooth English. But 
they have also found their defenders. Chronic 
dinginess and disregard of soap and water have 
been charged against them. Says Henry Mayhew: 
‘The Jew oM-clothesmen are generally far more 
cleanly in their habits tlian the poorer classes 
of English people. Their hands they always 
w'ahli before their meals, and this is done whether 
the party be a strict Jew or “ uieshumet,’' a 
convert or apostate from Judaism.’ 

And in these districts tlicre are the same 
distinctive signs in dress, in cast of countenance., 
in articles displayed in beetle-brow’od windows 
or upon street stalls, and in the ciiiTent gibe 
and repartee of the thoroughfare, that speak of 
the stranger possessing his parcel of bricks and 
mortar wutliiu tlie gales. Pay the people visits 
at various times, inquire the meaning of much 
that pas.ses, and a wliole world of hidden custom 
and tribal habit will be brouglit to light. The 
Jews oi Lomlon are not swept into the vortex of 
change.- J’hcy arc a nation in the great city still, 
peculiar in tlie routine of daily life, in feast and 
fast, in religious observance and the shaping of 
.social ties. 

Tlie list of metropolitan nationaWties does not 
closo here. From every clime they come — the 
Tuik, the Poitiiguese, the Spaniard, the Norwe- 
gian, the Swiss, the lithe Asiatic,, tlie dusky 


n^as for 
I some, 
vbpt a 

£ 


African. Ijoiidon receives them 
the dilliciilty of wise alm.sgiy> 
Many a foreigner seeks gok 
grave on Tliames-.^ide. There i*^ 
as well us a cause for marvel^ 
thought of tlie far ends of the- 
Our City of Nations. 


THE ROMANCE OF A SUM 


CHAPTER m. 

Leti'INu her eyes fall once more on to her 
book, Avice ftdt the hot blood surging up into 
her cheeks. Who or what was this man, whose 
very presence seemed to fill her wdth uneasiness, 
and why had he come into that unfrequented 
glen ? These questions rose unconsciously to 
lier mind as she bent, or rather tried to bend, 
her e^>es upon the printed matter before her 
until such time as it should please the intruder 
to pass on. But if she had hoped by her un- 
conscious air to send him away she was doomed 
to disappointment, for, taking up his stand almost 
directly in front of her, he said politely : ‘Have 
I the honour of addressing Miss Sacharty ?’ 

The low musical tones and the slightly foreign 
accent with which he uttered these words attracted 
her strangely, and with a slight bow she acknow- 
ledged the truth of his W'ords. 

‘All!’ he cried, seating himself unbidden oil 
the turf near her, ‘that is indeed doligWull 
Your father is one of my greatest mb«t 
valued friends.’ 
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Avice did not reply for a moment ; she was j 
too much astonished to saj^ anything, until the ^ 
marfs curious dark eyes fixed themselves sud- 
denly on hers with a strange intense gaze and 
seemed to drag an answer from liei\ 

*You come, then, from India?’ she said, idly 
turning over the pages of her hook. 

‘From India, yea,’ he replied, a pwift suiile 
partitig for a moment the thin line ot his lips. 
‘I am Indian^ my self, or rather Malay. My 
name is Tehandar Mutwanee, at your service. — 

I read your name in the books,’ ho added by 
Way of explanation, ‘and I tliougbt it must be 
tlie daughter of my old friend.’ 

Aauco smiled. Somehow, in s|)ite of her first 
feeling of dislike, the man fasinnntcd her, and 
she no longer felt the impulse to run awniy 
which she nad had at first ; an<l for some time 
they sat on there, uialer the vvdiisj)ering trees, 
chatting about India, wliicli Avice remembered 
but faintly, any allnsiou to it having always 
been discouraged by her aunt. 

At last the lengthening shadows warned them 
that time was getting on, and they returned 
to the hotel, Tehandar carrying the rug and 
book, wliich he delivered up into Avice’s keeidng 
as she went up-stairs. 

‘We shall meet again at dinner,’ he said with 
a smile as he turned away. ‘ I will contrive lo 
sit near you, and then we can talk about Jndi<i 
again.’ 

Avice nodded brightly, and ran u])-stairs to 
seek her friend, whom she found already dressing 
for dinner. 

She looked decidedly a-stonishod when the girl 
related her adventure. ‘Are you quite sure he 
is what father’s friend V she 

asked ‘ It would be .so easy for 

any by your name, to fabricate a 

tale jyJjL your acquainUince.’ 

^ J hut he seemed to know 
' :Sife)i(jngs, I mean, wliicli only a 

besides, he know Aunt 
■ ' he asked after her. And 

- he' ^^n me when T was quite a 

;i ‘ Oh ^ suppose it is all right,’ returned 

J , Mrs Douglas, examining her hair critically wdtli 
the hand-glass. ‘But do be quick dressing, 

' Hiy dear; we shall be fearfully late if you 
don’t make haste.’ 

And Avice fled to her own room, which w'as 
tot l^yond, and began making up for lost time, 
Jier mind all the while occupied wdth her after- 
noon’s experiences and Tehandar Mutwanee. 

It was iiot long before she joined Mr.^ Douglas, 
and they went down-stairs tcjgether. Tehandar 
MjtitwauCe was standing before the fire, which, 
in consideration of the chilliness of the evening 
lir, burnt brightly on the hearth. He advanced 
i to meet them as they entered. 

I ‘My friend, Mrs Douglas- Mr Mutw^anec,’ said 
i Avice shyly, by Way of introduction, 
h ."The Malay bowetl profoundly. ‘I am charmed 
‘ to make Mrs Douglas s acquaintance,’ he returned 
in those soft mellow tones of his ; * and shall 
feel proud if I, too, may be reckoned among the 
list of her friends,’ 

,, Mrs Douglas acknowledged his greeting with 
a slight bend of her golden head, and passed 
^ # to Ml'S Barfelt’s side, leavIfijiJ’ Avfec to talk 


to her new acquaintance, who, with no conscious 
will on her part, fascinated her more and more. 

‘It seems so strange to meet a countryman 
and a friend of my father’s, here,’ ‘ she said, 
smiling, as Mutwanee gallantly led her into 
dinner. ‘Such an odd coincidence, you know' !’ 

A curious smile lit up the dark face of the 
other as she spoke. . ‘A ideasant one, loo, I 
hope,’ he murmured softly. ‘For me, it is, at 
an y rate.’ 

Avice did not reply for a moment ; then 
again she felt that obligation to answer. ‘Yes, 
v(iiy,’ she returned shyly, turning her atten- 
tion to the menu card by her side. 

Her companion glanced at it too, with the air 
of a connoi.sseiir. ‘ Fish, soup, partridge (roasted), 
fricas.si'c of mutton urn, inn, nin. I should 
recommend some of tlii^, ponlets au riz,’ he saitl, 
a.s Avice laid down the card. ‘As an entree it is 
very good.’ 

If there was one thing she detested it W'as 
ponlets au riz. ‘ 1 don't really think 1 w'ill have 
that/ she returned as she tasted the soup ; ‘ I 
am not ])arlHxl to cliicken.’ 

Her companion said nothing at this moment ; 
but as the waiter whisked away her plate, he 
looked quietly at htu*, saying, more in the tone 
of (Uie who makes an assertion than of one 
asking a <|uestion ; ‘You will change your mind, 
and bike .‘'ome chicken, will a on not?’ 

And then it appeared to ihe girl as if, after 
all, she would change lier mind; and mechani- 
cally, like one saying a lesson, siie ordered the 
waiter to bring her chicken, instead of— as she 
had at first intended— partridge ; and again that 
curious half mocking suiile stole into the black 
eye.s of Jkfutwanee. 

' This little incident made her rather uneasy 
— a faint vague fear of this strange man, wlio 
fa-icinated wliile he alarmed her, came upon 
her, and she was not sorry when they rose 
from the table. 

On tlie hall table, on liei* way to the drawdrig- 
rooiii, she found a letter from her fathei*. It 
was dati‘<l Herlin, and bore the Herman post- 
maik ; but in it Mr Sacliarty announced that 
he w'as rcTiirning to Knghiud almost directly, 
and lioped that ho might sec something of his 
j <hiughter before long, as he was engaged to stay 
with friends in the luM'ghbourhood of Strath 
CaiTon. He added tlud he had heard from 
all old fiieiul of his Nvho w’as going to Strath 
(Urrou -‘and wdio, indeed, will be there ere this 
reaches yon ; and I ho})c and trust that for 
iny sake you will treat him with all courtesy 
and kindness/ the letter went on, ‘ for to Tehandar 
Mutwanee 1 owe more than 1 can tell you of 
friendship and respect.’ 

The gii'I’.-5 eyes spai kled as she read this. ‘ How 
very odd!’ she murmured; ‘but it w’ill satisfy 
Mrs Douglas of his respectability.’ 

And as events turned out, Mrs Douglas was 
only too glad to be convinced of his respectability 
and general fitness to be A vice’s companion ; for 
she had just discovered an old friend in a certain 
Mrs Digby Browne, who had arrived^ that after- 
noon, and w'ua loo busily engaged in chatting 
about old times to pay much attention to the 
girl. 

‘ I wonder what Aunt Amelia would think of 
him,’ thought Avice to herself later on that same 
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evening as she brushed out her long wavy hair. 
She had a dim consciousness, someliow, that 
Miss Marchmont would not altogether approve 
of Tehaudar Mutwanee ; and yet what there was 
to dislike in liim she could not say. Polished, 
agreeable, highly cultivated, witli a flow of 
language and store of anecdote which wore sur- 
prising, he certainly made a most charming 
companion ; and in spite of her half-acknowledged ' 
fear of him, Avice drew a fairly-glowing picture ' 
of him in her letter to her aunt ere she i*etired I 
to rest that evening. But one thing she did not | 
mention, and that wavS the curimis manner in ! 
which she felt compelled to execute his will in I 
the veriest triHes, an<l the sense of nervous oppres- 1 
sion which seized her every now and then when | 
his eyes were upon her. ' 

It was the custom in the hotel for any visitors | 
who wished to have letters posted for them to | 
place them on a tray put for that ]mrposc on a j 
table in the hall, wlien they were taken to the ! 
post by one of the servants. As a rule, Avice ! 
preferred posting her letfers herself, disliking the | 
publicity of the hall table ; but tin* next morning, j 
being somewhat in a luiiry, and fearing to keep 
Mrs Douglas waiting, she placed Miss March- 
mont’s letter on the tray as she wont out. It 
was about eleven o’clock, and all the other visitors 
had already gone out, either t<j the baths or on 
some expetlition -all, that is, save one. Tehandar 
Mutwanee was sitting in tlie smoking room as 
Avice passed through the hall, and seeing her 
through the half-open do(^r placing a letter on 
the table, he slipped out as soon as she had gone 
and proceeded to examine the address. Some- 
thing in it seemed to disjdcasc him, for lui gave 
a low grunt of dissatisfaction, and then, hearing 
footsteps coming, replaced it quickly and began 
searching for his hat. The footsteps drew nearer, 
and soon the red head of Andrew, one of the 
waiters, appeared round a corner. Ho looked 
curiously at the dark face of Mutwauee as he 
passed, and the latter, who was struggling inU) 
a greatcoat of enormous tliickiiess, returned his 
gaze with interest, until his pale blue eyes were 
obliged to fall beneath the piercing Idack orbs. 

‘Shall I take this to the post for you?’ said 
Mutwanee, politely indicating A vice’s letter as 
ho spoke. Andrew, as he knew, was the one 
generally told off fur such errands. 

The waiter glaiiced at him sliarrdy. He was 
not accustomed to having his W(U-k done for him, ^ 
but neither was he inclined to refuse a good 
offer. ‘Thank ye, sir,’ he replied slowly. ‘I 
dinna think there could be muckle liarm, if ye ’re 
gaun to the toun.’ 

And Tehandar, hastily availing himself of the 
permission, took up the letter and went his way. 
but he did not go towards the village ; on the 
contixiry, he turned his back upon it ; and Avicc’s 
letter never reached the j^ost, hut lay opened and 
crumpled in his inner pocket for many a long 
day. 

Days came and went, and Tehandar Mutwanee 
still stayed on in the little Scotch watering-place, 
although it was palpable to all that he had not 
come thqre for the baths, or even for the waters, 
for a course of which even the strongest usually 
went in. He was generally to be seen with 
Avice and Mrs Douglas— often even with Avice 


alone— and besides them, he seemed to have 
few or no acquaintances in the . place. It was 
pity for his loneliness, partly, and partly also 
a desire to please her father, which had led 
Avice, and through her, Mrs Douglas, to adopt the i 
foreigner into their set ; and having once been | 
adopted, he had no mind to be dropped again ; ^ 
and thus it came to pass that in all tlieii- rambles 
'and excursions he generally made one. He 
exercised a curious subtle power over Avice 
herself from the first ; and by degrf 2 ep, it had 
grown strmger as he became more intimate with 
her, until at length the girl, frightened at first 
by the strange unaccustomed feeling, had uncon- 
bciou<«ly cea.sed to struggle against it, and indeed 
seemed almost to coin t it/S power 

'r\vo or three days of damp uncertain weather 
were succeeded by one of such extraordinary 
splendour that Mrs Douglas declared they ought 
to cehibratc its appearance by some grand expe- 
dition ; and nfter nnuh debating and carel'ul 
weighing of all the pros and cons, it was unani*' 
mously decided that they should make up a 
party and visit a curious old mansion in the 
next villagi^, which was said to have formed one 
of Prince Cluirli(‘’8 halting-places during the 
’ 45 . 

The party was quite a small one, consisting 
only of Mrs Douglas and her friend Mrs Digby 
Browme ; the latter’s daughter ; a certain Oliver 
AVestall, with whom they had become acquainted 
tlu'ougli Mrs Barfelt ; 'lebandar Mutwanee and 
Avice ; aii<l they set off gaily soon after break- 
fast, determining to luneli at the inn of Inch- 
bothie, returning borne for dinner. 

Miss Digby Biowne, having a decided horror of 
foreigners in geneijil and lehandar in particular, 


e^italdished heisclf under Mr W ' / |tecting 

wing ; and as the two elder b* / leep in 
tlic criticism of a mutual Irie^ / that 
Tehandar and Avice were a 

state of things wdiich gave 
deep satisfaction. 

‘You must explain it all P 
a smile, as Avice made some / 
historical intei-est of the place jtur * ^ afraid 
that 1 am very ignorant in the matter.* 

Ami though Avice modestly professed herself 
to be about as ignorant as he was, he refused to 
be guided about the house by any one but her. 
It was an old house, built in a variety of styles, 


and, when the owners were away, quite the show- 
place of the country-side, full of old ancestral 
portraits ana curious heirlooms, many of them 
rendered sacred by the touch of royal fingers, or 
consecrated from time immemorial to none but 
royal use. There wab even a legend that onc% 
during one of his periods of exile, Robert this 
Bruce had sought the shelter of its friendly walla, 
and the room was stilb shown where he passed, 
the night. 

‘We must go and see that!’ cried Avice 
enthusiastically, as they all stood together in tfie 
old oak-panelled hall debating where to go first 
‘Come, Mr Mutwanee, you and I will set off 
and lead the way. The guide-book says it is 
at the back of the house on the second flooRi’ 
And followeil by the willing Tehandar, she dis- 
appeared through the door. 

j Oliver Westall gazed after her with a look of , 
I grave disapproval, not nnmixed with anxiety. 
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‘She is such a chathriing girl/ he muttered to 
himself : ‘surely she can't be intending to marry 
that fellow ; and yet she certainly does encourage 
him decidedly.* 

The latter part of this statement seemed true 
enough ; for uH that day Tehand.ir never left 
her side, and she appeared anything but bored 
by his attentions. U was growing late, and ^Mrs 
liouglas was beginning to think ot turning home,* 
when suddenly, as he and A vice h'.jint over one 
of the hatthnncntftd turrets, revelling in tlic 
beauty of the scene below, Alutwanee began 
softly: ‘We have known each other quite a long 
time now, Miss Sacliarty.^ 

‘More than a week !’ returned A vice, laughing. 
‘More than a week’’ he echoed, turning his 
dark .e^^es full upon her— -‘to me it seems a life- 
time— a life-time of happiness. Oh Avice, my 
pearl, my jewel, say you will turn the friend- 
ship of these days into the love of eternity ! 
Avice Sacharty, 1 ask you to be my wife !’ 

A cold shiver passed tlirougli the girl’s frame; 
it was scarcely due to the September air, ‘JSio, 
no!* she cried feebly, raising her liauds, as if to 
fthut out the power of his gaze. ‘No; 1 cannot, 
I cannot !* 

‘Cannot!’ he said softly, but witli a ])er.suasive 
accent in his mellovy voice, drawing down lier 
bant Is as he spoke with a gentle but firm [>er- 
sistence against which she was powerles*^. ‘Nay ; 
think again; cannot? Why ‘‘cannot?” Lot it 
rather be “ can ” and “ will !’*’ And as he sjxjke 
he bent his gaze upon her with renewed iiilensily. 
‘Say yea! sweet one. See, it will be easy!’ In 
spite of the term of endearment and the coaxing 
tone, the words/ seemed more like a command 
than 

ti/ous shiver parsed over h(*r, and 
■ it a battle witli a stronger 
^myduinb ? Who can say ? 

& 08 if waiting for an answer, 
’[pjhe whispered. ‘Jn my own 
Spnee — a rajah ; but if I have 
But you will say yes —yes, 
A' 

>t^^‘t^iuraphed, Avice bowed her 
be, then, as yon wish,’ slm re- 
‘Ye-s; I will marry you some 
day — some day,* she rejieated, as if to reassure 
herself, ‘But now, let us go ; the rest arc wait- ! 
ing.* She turned away, a slr.inge bewihlered 
feeling in her heart ; and Tehaudar followed her, 

A triumphant liglit in liis dark eyes. 

‘Your congratulations, Mrs Douglas/ h<‘ said 
sitavely as they parted in the hotel hall, ‘Mi.ss 
^vice has consented to be iny wife.’ 

Mrs Douglas looked amazed. Somehow, it 
had never entere«l her head that Avice ^vonld 
marry Tehandar Mutwanee — the thing was absurd 
3n the face of it ; and slie determined to take 
. her young friend severely to task wdicn tliey gf)t 
.op-stairs, dim visions of Miss Marchmont’s wrath ■ 
. jdii^tUrbing her peace of mind; but the liall was' 
||v' |oa a place for a ‘scene/ so she smiled her 

; .^^ngratiflatious politely. 

.yOne person, however, looked gravely displeased 
m:' noted, the Malay’s look of trium]>h, and 
Evident shrinking from notice, ami tlmt 
was Oliver W^smi. A student of nature 
i|ai his earliest years, he had been strangely 
' by Avice from the” first night of her 

* ■ ' !* f*. 
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arrival; and if hitherto we have saiil nothing 
about him, it is because he had always been 
content to stand aside and watch with critical 
eye the different pha.ses of human life which nre 
so plentiful in a little place like Strath Carron. 

Avice had always greeted liiiu kindly with 
the bright sweet .smile wliicli seemed like a ray 
of warm June sunlight let loose on the world, 
and for that reason, more than any other, Oliver 
Wc.stall took a dceiier interest than ordinary in 
the girl’s welfare. 

‘What a pity 1’ he murmured, shaking his head 
sa<lly as he retired fo his own room to dress, 

‘She W’as such a sweet girl; and he Well, 

I don’t know what her parents can be thinking 
about!’ And laftr on, as lie wrote to his par- 
ticular chum, Jack D’Arcy, he told him the little 
episode, with a few cynical observations of his 
own on the vanity of all human things, intended 
for his friend’s benefit and bis own comfort. 

in the meanwhile, Mrs Douglas, consiious, per- 
haps, of having homewbat neglected her duty to 
Avice, w’as satisfying the qualms of her owm con- 
science by repioving the girl severely for her 
‘rush and foolisli engagement,’ in a manner not 
calculated to soothe or calm lier decidedly agitated 
.‘‘piiit. 

Did Miss IMarehniont know aitytliing of tlie 
affair? slie inquired at leiiglb, liaving exliaiisted 
all her other arguments — or her lather ? 

Avice w’as obligi’d reluctantly to a<lmit that 
neither of them knew anything of the matter. 
Her father w'as comparatn ely a stuinger to her ; 
and as for Miss Marcbmont — well, lor some inex- 
plicable reason, slio declared that ^be had not 
been able to write about Tehandar Alutwanee to 
her aim (, exeejit once, and tlieii no notice what- 
ever had been taken oi her aiiiioum einent, ‘ Even 
ibrnigh I said lie was a liiend of paj>a's!’ she 
a<bkMl, as if to remind Mr.'s Doiighu that this wa» 
the case. 

Lilt Mrs Douglas refused to be reminded, and 
iH'gan attacking the lir.-l part of her asseition. 
‘Why couldiit you w'lite to your aunt about 
him?’ she asked in some astonishment not 
nnmixeil with iiieredulitv. ‘It is so silly to 
talk like that, as if any one w^ere preventing 
you !’ 

‘That’s just wdiat I felt I’ began the girl 

eageily. ‘ My longue— I mean ni> ]>cn Ob !* 

.'‘he exclaimed, ‘J simply couldn’t w’nte it — that 
was just w hat I felt,’ 

Mrs Douglas began tr» grow" slightly alarmed. 
"Was it possible that the excitement ul it all wa» 
affecting the girl’s brain ? Was this man exerting 
.some strange occult pow'er to fascinate the girl, 
and lure her into his toils? The idea wuvs absurd ; 
but still, Avice herself w’as half an Eastern by 
l>l()od, and Eastern jieojde nrre very excitable. 
And her suspicions being confirmed in a degree 
by the girl’s fluslied cheeks and unnaturally 
bright eyes, she promptly sent her to bed, saying 
a.*} she did so, ‘ I shall w'lite to your aunt inyseu 
to-moiTow", and then W"e shall see.’ 

But the morrow unexpectedly brought Mr 
Sacharty to the hotel to see his daughter ; and in 
the jirivale tete-a-tete which Mrs Douglas had 
with liim, he soon convinced iier that the match 
had ilia entire approbation, and declared that he 
himself would acquaint Miss Marchmoxit with all 
particulars. 
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To tell the truth, the easy-jjoing matron “was clung, and now even this had failed her 1 Well, 
not sorry to relinquish the task to him, for slic since things were so, there seemed nothing for it 
stootl in considerable awe of the grave spinster, but to submit to fate, or rather to the irresistible 
who was iuoJ*e her hiisbaiurs friend than her will of Tehandar Mutwanee. 
own, and did not care to risk an explosion of her ‘That girl I told you of in my last is going to 
ire. To hia daughter lierself Kilniur was kinder be married, it seems, on Saturday,’ wrote the 
than he hcul ever been, and joined his eii- cynical Westall to hia friend the next day; ‘and 
treaties with those of Tehaiular for a spee<ly this is Tuesday ! There seems something' n little 
wedding. ‘It would be so nice, you know, if you uncanny to my mind in such very quick work, 
could go out with him when he goes back,’ he Poor little Mias Sacliarty — did I tell you that was 
said one day as lie and Avice returned from a her name'? — she does not seem to thrive on her 
ramble among the liills. ‘He has such a lonely Avooing. Let us hope matrimony may have a 
life, poor fellow, and in spite of his wealtli U more sal ubi ions tdl’ect !’ 


life, poor tellow, and in spite ol his weaitli is 
often very miserable, for lack of a woman’s help 
and comfort.’ 

And Tehandar himself nuirniiirod the same in 
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her ear as they sat together under the shade of Kverv year a somewhat secluded Government 
the pine trees, or wan.lered op and .lowii the i>partni‘ent, situated east of Toiver Hill, officially 
heatheiy braes dnnkn.g deep dra.yl.ts of the 


pure strong mountiiiii air ; and his words, so | 
often repeated, yet always with some tender vari- | 


activity. It presents to both Ilousefi of Parlia- 


■'%borerft 
^nd a 
Jways 


proposed a few days betore— tliat they 


atioii, seemed, foi‘ all their jileading, like com* meiit, by command of Her Majesty, and offera 
mands that could not bi; divjbcyed, until at hist to any one not within those august precincts, 
Avice, in sjnte of herself, wa.^ obliged to consent, for a merely nominal sum, an interesting and 
and promise to marry him soon— yes, very soon; I detailed account of its doings for the past twelve 
w/t^H she did not say, but it should be soon. months. And certainly the' twenty-fii*st Annual 

She was looking .Ireadiullv ill and worn, poor ^ of l,,„ Master of the Mint, just 

girl; so luiich so, that others hcsnles Oliver West- predecessors 

all were beginning to iiotu’e it, and to say to each . . - -i r r i W 

other doubtfnlly”that being engage, Idhl not ^ 

seem to agree witli Miss Sacliarti. The fact was ykn'ce reveals that in 1890 the 

that she was jierfcctly sure in lier heart of heaits good round sum of £9,400,860, 8s. 4d. lias been 
that, she hated Tehandar Mutwanee, hated him issued to fill the purses of Her Majesty’s most 
with all her soul ; and yet she could not, do what liege subjects. This sum comprised coins of all 
slie would, shake lierself free from the fa.scina- denominations except those littliiykuown and per* 
tion wliieh he exercised uvei' her. Slie loiigcl baps less needed five-pound and two-pound pieces, 
intensely to be able to snatc-h oil lier betrothal appear to liuA^e been cut / ■'%borers 

ring, a cost y one of cun, ms workmans np, an, since Jubilee year. / \nd a 

throw It in Ins face, reti acting at the same time r„. . ,r. •• / 9 

ber promise to be bis wife-"iid still she .laiv,! of the cosmo]mlitj^ / Jways 

not. The power of Ins Hiqierior will seemed *^^^'1 evcrywheie worth its / lard 

entirely to have dominated hers; and with the gold, were coined; beside / VsJf 

calm gaze of those nntliiiching eyes upon her, million lialf-Hovorcigns, the co. 
she felt that had he commande<l lier to hang been practically suspended •Jo / 

herself she could not have disobeyed. ‘If Aunt ^ niillion bloated aldermanic / 

Amelia were only here T slio moaned us slie tlirec-cpiarters of a million of Wose 

tossed restlesMy Iroin side to side in the dar.c device was so irreverently stigmatised by 

“lut X”wm.ld\mn.aveheeu^^ to tell them the Haii,, JWr-y’oyi as consisting of a couple of 
anything if they had lieen, for she had tried kitchen pokers and a tea-tray. For shillings and 
many a time to write a statement of the case tu sixpences tliere was apparently a considerable 
her aunt; and every time, as she told Mrs Douglas, demand, no fewer tlian 8,794,042 of the one and 
an indefinable something seemed to stay Tier 9,386,955 of the other having been struck. Florins, 
hand, and she could not write it. which some people think could be dispensed with 

It was witli considerable surprise one morning altogctlier, ivncheil the comparatively small total 
that she received a letter from Miss ]\Uirclimoiit 1,684,737 pieces, Avhich is only just about 

enclosed in one to her fatlnu', in which she urgjod ; half-crowns. Threepenny bits, 

her niece to consent to a sclieme which JeJiamiai i Wr-ov^c. ' 

l.Uon* -MwiL tliev Wreiis of oup coinage, s Warmed to 


shoukf be married that ‘very week by special the extent of 4,470,322 pieces While it may be ; 
license ill the Episcopal clnudi cli.M, by. iiilonnatioii to some that silver com* snuiller . ! 

‘It would be so nice,’ her aunt wrote, ‘for even than this ‘wee bit o’ siller’ were issued ; 
them to spend tlieir huneymoou togetlier in from the Mint. Diminutive twopenny bits and 
London; and although she licrstdl, on account ol dainty pennies (six ty-aix weighing one ounce troy), 
the infection, could not be lucscnt at t ic cere- ^ certain prescribed number of threepences 

Avice’^Lultl 'hazily believe her eyes a.s she read sioners by the Queen’s Almoner, and are coiise- , 
this unexpected letter. Opposition on her aunt’s queiitly known as Royal Maundy Money. These 
Dart had been the one straw to which she had Moneys constitute a privileged class, and seldom,. . ; 
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if ever, stiffer the degradation of their plebeian 
kindred in being bartered over the counter for 
fat bacon or red herrings. Though sometimes 
shamefully prostituted to adorn the neckcloths 
and watchchains of a certain class of society, 
they are more generally acquired by enthusiastic 
numismatists, and allowed an unbroken and indul- 
gent repose on the velvet cusiiions of their coin 
^binets* 

Bronze coins are in a large proportion, being 
hearly four-ninths of the total number of piet'cs 
(gold, silver, and bronze) coined. There is the 
inconceivable number of 2<^,718,14r) pence, lialf- 
pence., and farthings bearing the date (vf 1800, 
representing a nominal value of X*80,r)4(), lbs. bd., 
and a total weight of over two hundred and eleven 
tons. This annual coinage of bronze moneys, we 
are told, is unpr<‘cedente(] in extent since 1801-03, 
when coins of this description were first issued. 
The Deputy- Master enlivens his Ueport by stating 
that near (Christmas last tlie demand for ‘cop- 
pers’ — as most people still dtisigiiale thoj-e, c(unp 
that have ceased to be ‘copper’ these tliirty years 
^was 60 great that gold and silver were set aside, 
and the whole Mint strengtli concentrated upon 
the out-turn of pence, halfpence, and farthings. 
The Comptroller of the Mint adds, with quiet 
satiafaction, as a proof of the remarkable eflicien''y 
of his department, that in the fortnight ended 
24tU December IBDO, no less than £2U,72b of 
bronze coins, numbering 0,170,400 pieces, and 
weighing forty -eiglit tons, were 8U])p]icd 

1 .1 „ T listrict and the provinces. 

[jfiade to the alinormal issue of no 
of silver coin in the two 
*d0. Its extraordinary nature 
^hparison u’ith the total issue 



were 53,200 five-poimd pieces ; 86,293 two-pound 
pieces ; 43,035,103 sovereigns ; 29,601,436 half- 
sovereigns ; 3,188,592 crowns ; 2,689,830 double 
florins ; 29,244,248 half-crowns (the coinage of 
which, suspendctl from 1851, was only resumed 
in 1874) ; 44,049,060 florins ; 93,574,800 shillings; 
83,025,360 sixpences ; (50, 646, 080 threepences ; 

456,600 Maundy Moneys ; 160,204,800 pennies ; 
1 13,612,800 halfpennies ; and 59,136,000 farthings. 
It will be seen that coins of small denominations 
abound most largel}", for the simple reason that 
more are req\iired to make up etjual amounts. 
Tlie demand for bronze has always been large 
and continuous. Since tlie introduction of the 
bronze currency in 1860, 4790 tons of pence, 
halfpence, and fai'things, numbering 702,250,080 
pieces, and of a nominal value of £2,008,623, have 
lK*en supplied. And only about one-sixteenth of 
thi.s amount w’as exported to the colonies, the 
remaimler being di.-Lribiited in the United King- 
dom. 

In a lUq)ort from the Mint, one would natu- 
rally expect to bud some information as to 
the rpiestion of the recoin age of Brilisli light 
I gold. I'\)r it has long been generally recognised 
j that a large proporlion of poveroigns, and a still 
larger of balf-Kovereigns, are below the higal 
^'urrent weigld. Successive rhancellors of the 
Excbe(]uer, wbc) ar(‘ also Masters of the Mint in 
conjum'tion with that oflice, have either evaded 
tlie difllcult problem altogether, or suggCsSted some 
' such unpopular solution as (dipping the half- 
j sovereign to pay foi* the sovereign. The present 
: (rovernment, however, have made a special inquiry 
i into the condition of the gold currency. In the 
I early part of 1888, all gold coins taken at three 
■ hundred of tlie principal post-oflices in Ureat 
I Britain and Ireland on a sp(*cifi(;d day were for- 
years, 1879-88, udiich was i warded to the Mint, where they were carefully 
! examined as to age and weight. The result, 

^ together with other invcsti'j.ations on the same 
I subject, was included in tlie Mint Keport for 


%le8S than double the value 
long a time. These large 
ibuted to three causes: (]) 
The revival ofl;lfede in the Unite<l Kingdom; 
(2) the payment of wages in dockyards ami 
other large Government establishments in silver 
instead of half-sovereigns ; and (3), the arrange, 
ment by which the Mint, from the 3Jst of May 
1889, undertook to pay the cost of the carriagii 
of silver coin from the Bank of England to its 
branches and to provincial applicants. 

The figures of the coinages for only the last 
twenty years are colossal and beyond adequate 
conception. The totol value issued in 1871-91 
was £76,051,059, weighing 4589 tons. The ])ie('es 
:f>Uinbered 722,603,202, thus representing an aver- 
age out-turn of two hundred and forty per minute, 
taking into consideration various slop- 
,^ge8 for repairs and other reasons. Counting 
. hundred a minute for twelve hours every 
more than twenty-seven and a half years 
)^uld elapse before the total number of coins 
, v||fould be reached. The ^ alue of the gold coined 
WS ii5^^172,407 ; of the silver, £16,912,839 ; end 
the bronze, £965,813. The coins Included 




! 1889. Thertdn tlie Deputy-Master estimates that 
' out of a total gold circulation in this country of 
£102,000,000, the total value of the light coins is 
£52, (>25, 000, or more than fifty ]Kjr Cf3nt. This 
shows a deficiency of £804,390, wliich, however, is 
not surprising, uhen it is rein(*m]>ered that the 
life of !i sovereign is esti mated to be but nineteen 
! years, and that of a balf-sovereign only nine ; and 
i at the same time tliere has been no general with- 
j drawal of light gold for forty -five years. At any- 
I rate tins experiment allorded abundant proof tliat 
' prompt measures were necessary. Accordingly, the 
! Coinage Act provided lhat all pre-Victoiian gold 
I should be exchanged by the Mint for its nominal 
lvalue; and on the 22d of November 1890 a 
I H-oj^al Proclamation announced that all gold rroin 
j of former reigns would cease to be legal tender in 
the United Kingdom after the 28th of P''ebruary 
1891. The total amount withdrawn by these 
means was £2,468,148; and the total value 0^ 
the deficiency on these coins in weight and 
fineness proved to be £51,299, 14s. 3d.,; or a mean 
total cost to the Exchequer of 4’998 pence per 
pound sterling. At this rate the £400,000 which 
Mr Goschen proposed on Budget night to devote 
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I di<l what he required, and begged him to 
go soon; and having received the old man’s 
assurance that he would start at once, I dis- 
missed him, praying that success might attend 
his mission. 

How or wliere he foun<l the Boh, I did not 
think proper to inquire ; but five days afterwards, 
he reapi)eared, looking if possible a shade more 
witbeiW than l>el‘oi*e. 

*The Boh,’ he began witluiut any preliminaries, 
and in the matter-of-fact tones he might have 
used in delivering a casual iin'syago from a next- 
door neigh hour— ‘ Llie Boh is willing U) treat with 
your honour, ami names a ]diico of meeting.’ 

‘ V\*ry good ! ’ i exclaimed. ‘\oii have indeed 
done well ! ’ 

The old phoongyce smiled at me jutyingly. 
^Boh Hlan’s words were these/ he continued : 
^‘Tell the police oliicer to come ami meet Uh 
at Tiiongway village u week hence. He must 
come alone and without arms. If lie curries any 
weapon, we shall know Ins hue words are lies.’" 

, , I could not repress a gasp of astonishment 
and dismay. The phoongyee fairly burst out 
laughing. 

*Of course your honour will not go?’ ho 
observed. 

, * Yes ; I shall,’ 1 replied, though my heart 
was beating like a hammer at the prospect of 
such an encounUu’. 

‘The old man may counsel the young/ said 
the phoongyee respectfully. ‘If your honour 
go to Thongway, he goes to his death.’ 

An opinion given by this man was well 
worth consyeration ; but continued failures and 
othcittl *w&jings’ had made me reckle.xs ; and 
I waa. mood to listen to rea'^on. Here ' 

at of doing something tangible ; , 

it or nothing !’ hut I had no: 

therefore warmly thanked | 
^ services and his kind ; 

^ declined ' 

prepo.stm-()Us 

lice a very serious ellect ! 
' Would lie oblige i 

me ^ ' the dacoit leader again, :nid ' 

teUingTSBT I ^ySld meet liim at Tllong^^ay 
on the day- named ?— My adviser flatly refu.'^ed ; 
he would Kelp wo man to liis dealli. 

' ‘Did Boh Hlan vsay he would he there on - 
Thursday r I inquired 

‘Y'oUr honour, he did ; but’ 

I cut the old ^ntlemaii short, and told him 
he had permission to go home to his moiiasteiT. 
This was Monday, arid 1 had no time to waste 
in fruitless argument. 

1 did not grow more enamoured of the plan 
as I thought over it. Boh Hlun was a thorough 
SCoaudrel. I could not forget that I had, in our 
, 0 *% skirmish, with my own gun wounded Inin 
In the arm ; and he was not likely to have 
forgotten it either. But J was determined to 
, lubet him. Jf life comsente<l to ‘come in/ 1 
V|ih<udd, score a good murk at lieadquaiters ; if he 
me false 

■\ Xhongw'ay was a small hamlet of notoriously 
’ iMtl; r^gute, lying under the Shan Hills, ahoiU 
H the dacoits agreed to lay 
i 'ip their business 

for pardon, it wQuld he no easy matter 
them to come in M prisonti^ and 


go through the form of trial, as the authorities 
required ; they would never consent to follow me 
back tamely on sucli terms. I therefore resolved 
to take the whole police force I had at command, 
encamp at a spot I knew of, about ten miles 
from Tiiongway, and bring tlicni in under guard ; 
always supposing they meant fair play, 1 did 
not care to jionder over the allernative. 

1 pass over the two days’ march to the place I 
had selected for my police encampment We 
arrived there late in the evening, very thoroi^ghly 
done up by oiir wearisome tramp in the heat 
of the sun, and all hands turned in early. The 
following day was that fixed for the meeting 
at Tiiongway, and tired as I was, idle specula- 
tioiiK on tile task to-morrow had in store kept me 
awake all night I was np at daylight, making 
niy last preparations, and giving my sergeant 
orders to he carried out in ev'ent Of my non- 
return ; hut I did not set out for the rendezvous 
until the sun was high. The I'csidenls of "Jdiong- 
way were U. a man iiiends of Boh Hlan; and 
if I appeared first on tlie ground, they were 
not likely to lose such an opportunity of taking 
my head as an acceptable gift for their patron. 
They might have learned from the Boh that their 
village had b<*en < liosim a^.' a meeting place ; hut 
more likely not ; and J pred'erred to run no im- 
necessary risks. 

(jiving ni}^ sergeant the only ordei's I could 
depend upon liB carrying ont-nanuly, to return 
with all haste to i’yeemana it I fai]<‘il to appear 
hetore midnight, J took iny stick, tillevi my iiockets 
with biscuit, and .started for my destination. The 
country through wliicli the path to d'liongway led 
was very lovely; ojien ami grassy, spleiulidly' 
timbered, and wouderfully rich in orchids, whose 
blossoms gleamed, pink, yellow, red, and white, 
from almost eveiy bough ; while the darkly- 
wooded hills rose t() a height of five thousand feet 
right before me. 1 remember the scenery now, 
though I did not pay much attention to it at the 
time. 1 don’t think 1 am more of a coward than 
most men, but I do m)t mind confe.ssing that 1 
walke»l that ten miles to Tiiongway in a condition 
(d' unspeakable ‘ funk.’ 

I reached tlie belt of jungle wliicli surioniided 
the village at a little distance, about eleven o’clock ; 
and when 1 emerged on tin* open padd>-laiid which 
lay between me and tlie cluster of bamboo luits, I 
paused to juill myself together and try to discover 
vviieilier the dacoits weiv true to their iryst, I 
could .see no one in the village .save a few romping 
children ; but on moving a little farther to the 
left, J saw a crowd of men wpiatting in the shade 
of a clump of cUqiliaiit bam boos, a little way on 
the far .side of the hamlet. So far so good, I 
wiped the perspiration from my face and hands 
ami strode forward. My heart sank a little lower 
as I drew near, for 1 saw that every man of the 
assembly was armed. That did not look as though 
they intended jxjate. 

’iiie screams of the (diildren, frightened by such 
a strange monster as a white man, spared me the 
trouble of announcing my arrival to the dacoits. 
They rose with one accord and, making very \m- 
uecessary display of their dahs and spears, began to 
slouch towards me in twos and threes. I took my 
stand under a huge tree, and tliveW up my hands 
to show I was unarmed, according to a^ree- 
inent Then, actuated by somewhat mixed uiOtlv^i 
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I shouted in cpnimanding tones to the advanc- 
ing dacoits : ‘ Lay down your arms ! I will not 
speak with any man who approaches me witli (fa7i, 
spear, or gun in his hand 

The effect of my speecli was far from satisfactory ; , 
every man stoppecl, paused for a moment, and | 
then slunk back to the siiade, where all sat down ; 
again. I did not like this. It denoted that (he 1 
dacoits were in no good-humour, and 1 wdshed | 
myself well out of the place. But having for- j 
bidden them to come near me ai’me<l, it would , 
never do to retract, and I eat down on the ground | 
to consider my next move. It was not left to me | 
to make one. After twenty minutes of liot dis- , 
cussion the dacoits appeared to have formed some ! 
plan of their own. Four men very deliberaUdy i 
set up bamboo trtpods and sipiatted down to rest 1 
their guns on them, in accordance with the j 
Burmau’s practice when he means to tak(‘ a gofnl ; 
aim ; then one man, carrying an antiquated i 
carbine, was pushed and scolded out of the group, j 
evidently charg(;<l with a incssagtj to me. lie 
came very slowly, au<l I could see he was in a 
terrible fright ; but 1 was growing painfully 
anxious to open negotiations, and rose to receive 
him, holding out my ham Is and trying har«l not 
to look at those four levelled gnus. 

‘ (kjinc here,’ I said persuasively ; ‘ I have no 
arms,' 

The man grinned the sickliest grin I liave ever 
seen on human countenance, and stammered out 
BOiuething relative to my thaynat(/ala!f (pistol ; 
literally, small gnu). As well as 1 could make 
out, his Iriciids luad sent him to ascertain that [ 
had not a revolver concealed about me. They did 
not believe I would come without it, and would 
like to be (piite sure. 

This was moie reassuring. I held up my 
hands again, and begged the trembling messenger 
to come and satisfy himself. 

‘dome!’ I said as persuasively as I could - 
‘ come, and look all over mo.--lA)ok ! 1 lake off 
my coat, that you may see I have no pistol.’ I 
threw my karki Jacket on the ground and held 
up iny hamls again. Tlie fellow took heart of 
grace and came nearer. 

‘Turn round,’ lie reiiuested. ‘ They will shoot 
you dead if you kill me.’ 

‘I can’t kill >oii,’ 1 rejilieJ shortly, as I turned 
slowly round for convenience of inspection. ‘I 
didn’t come here akme to kill any one ; I came to 
talk to Boh Ilian about this mutter of pardon,’ 

The man grunted an assent ; and Jiaviiig ascer- 
tained that the bulky eouteiit-i of my coat-pockets 
w^ere nothing more dangerous than biscuit and 
cheroots, bawled to his companions to ‘Oouie!’ 
Those gentry tliou laid down their weapons and 
obeyed, huigbing and talking ndth insolent 
detiance. 

Five minutes more, and I found myself tlie 
centre of a tightly-packed crowd of scpiatting 
figures, who stared at me as though eyes could 
kill. I <lid not feci easy by any means, hemmed 
in on all sides by ruiiiaiis to whom murder was 
child’s play, and whose lives 1 had been dili- 
gently seeking for the past five months. No 
attempt to hustle me was made ; but the cxjires- 
sion on every one of the lowering savage faces 
told how light a word, how slight a slip of the 
tongue, was necessary to set them at my throat 
Now and again I caught some half-jeering obser- 


vatioii as to my helpless condition there in theit 
midst ; and 1 was lialf tempted to hurl some 
scathing challenge to them which would ensure 
my death at once, and leave them an inheritance 
of bullet or rope.- All were talking at once, to 
me and at me, and my patience was sorely tried 
before a momentary lull gave me a chance of 
ni.dcing myself heard. It came at last after the 
very w’orst quarter of an hour I ever spent, and 
I made my speech. In brief, 1 explained the 
terms on which jiardon would he granted ; in- 
.^i.sted strongly on the increase of the Punjuiibee 
^Military Police, tbeii in proce.ss of organisation ; 
reverted again to the paulon now offered, and 
exhorted them to lake advantage of an oppor- 
tunity that might not occur again. 

‘Now, Boh Ilian,’ 1 concluded, addressing the 
leader, who was squatting almost on my ^ feet, 

‘ what ilo you say V 

The man ran liis finger nervously over the 
unsightly luinjjs on his cliest which marked the 
.‘^pots u'herc charms had been let in below the 
blviii, and said ‘he would like to talk it over.’ 

‘It is good,’ I re]>lied, breathing more freely. 

‘ I am here to talk with you.’ 

‘ I have, liere,’ said tlie chief, raising hia arm 
and showing a puckered white scar, ‘a w'ound from 
your gun. Moung T&it has a wound on his leg ; 
many of us lui^’e received hurts from the police. 

The Bob’s reference to wounds was follow^ed 
by a slight commotion ; half-a-dozen men stood 
up to show newly-heale<l bullet-wounds, and 
some, hi<lcou3 suppurating sores which made me 
sick to look u]K)u. 

‘The police guns have made these wounds,* 
said Boh Hlan, looking at me fixedly j 

My rising hojies sank to zoix) apa' I pN 
ons silence reigned over the gai / 

minutes, and 1 did not care to 1 / pX' 

‘’J'he police guns made then^w / 

tlic Boll as stolidly as before. ^ 

The mail was evidently p ^ 
tiying to work nijon the ^ JL 

hi.-, men. If I gave their Jo / 
hutch, my liJe was not wort** / HHp 

I ielt that my voice trembled wfc » 'JfF 

‘ 'J’liose men who have been^^unded,' J^akl, 
‘will be taken into the Government Hospital and 
cured. Or if they jirefer it, they shall have as 
mucli Kiigli.di medicine as tliey please.’ 

1 wa.s iinutteiabl^ relieved to see the general 
ajiproval tiiese remaiks evoked. The dacoits’ 
brows cleared, and in my heart I gave thunks 
for the Biirman’s uii.'=-hakable faith in the efficacy 
of ‘English medicine.' 

I followed np my advantage by lighting a 
cheroot, and after taking a pull or two at it, I 
passed it to tbc Jioh ; he hesitated a moment, for 
smoking one cheroot, turn about, is only pmetised 
among friends and neigh lionrs ; but finally he ^ 
accepted it, diew a full mouthful of smoke, and 
handed the tobacco to the man next him. 

A better understanding being now establkhed, ‘ 
tbe dacoits became anxious to hear mot'C aboili 
the intentions of the Government. Over atwi 
over again J had to reiterate that not a man wljo 
c;ave himself up should have a single hair trpoi^ 
his head cut off; that they would be brohgJfei,”; 
before the judge and pardoned without i 

and that tliey should have nothing whateV^y ? 
fear from the police after their release ) 
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might iiv0 wherever they pleased and do what 
they liked, j 

After two hours' hard assertion and promise, 1 
I drew out my note-book and asked Boh Hlan 
point-blank if I sliould write down liis name | 
as an applicant for pardon. lie hung back a | 
little, but at lon<,^th gave way ; and soon J was 
taking down names as fast aa I could write. 1 
, was delighted with tlm success of my foolhardy 
, errand ; but I wa.-^ n<>t yet out of tlie wood. 

*Now,' I said, closing my Ixiok, ‘tlierc are still j 
some men who have not a-ske^l to come in. f 
will come back to-morrow and give them one j 
more chance.’ 

‘Where are you going?’ demanded the Boh 
curtly. 

‘To my camp, ten miles froju here,’ 1 answered. 

‘Are the police there /’ 

‘Ceitainly.’ 

A loud murmuring arose from the crowd, and 
the Boh made no attempt tn quell it Clearly 
the information that the police were so close at 
hand disturbed them. 

‘See !’ I shouted at the top of my voice, ‘what 
would it matter though the police were here 
in this villagt;? They will not hurt you now,’ 

But the alarm W'us not to he so easily allayed. 

‘You must stay here to-night,’ Boh Hlan 
finuly, turning to me. 

, , ‘ If I do not return,’ I answered, ‘ my men 

will think 1 am killed, and will go quickly to ! 
Pyeemana. The Deputy-Commissioner wull then 
send five hundred men out after you.’ 

The Boh laughed. ‘For h(j\v many months 
have vou^.been trying to catch me?’ lie jemvd. 
yrj*ai not go. How can I tell hut that 

* at once with youi* police to-night, 

hand? iS'ow you know wlnu*o 
'1 again try to shoot us.’ 

obstinate di.s- 
position was exceedingly 
not go without the dacoits’ 
would inevitablv bring 
vengc my imaginary murder. 

: ' ^ w o u 1 d be undone, and more 
I could he explained. 

‘X^^wflF sttyj^'I ans>vered, recogni.sing the 
necessity; ‘but you must semi two of your men 
to my camp with the letter I shall write, and 
those two men must remain with the police as 
hoatagea’ 

I was agreeably surprised by the Boll’s ready 
' consent to this arrangement ; and without delay 
I sat ilown aiKl pencilled a note to my sergeant, 
explaining my delay and bidding him detain the 
messengeiu 

I did not sleep much tliat night. ' J occupied 
a hut with the dacoit chief ami a dozen of liis 
men, who were as wakeful as I was. The outlaws 
toked all night about my visit to them, and tlie 
probability of the Government keeping its promise 
of pardon. They seemed unable to believe that 
it was not a ruse" to make prisoners of them, and 
< several predicted that their fate would be death or 
^eveu worse to the Burmese mind— exile to the 
Andaman Islands. Some boldly voted that I 
-ahonlti be killed as I lay (supposed) asleep, and 
|;hat an attack should be made on my police camp, 
i^hie sugj^estion found several supporters, and for 
otemity I lay listening while my .fate was 
;';|t|tUlttlecoGked to and fro. In vain I listened for 


Boh Hlau’s voice ; cither he was asleep, or held 
aloof from the debate, for he did not speak a word 
until, in the advanced hours of the morning, a 
hot dispute began between some of his band 
regarding their conduct on the following day. 
Then he delivered liis own decision, straight-^ 
forwumlly enough. 

‘Silence, you!’ he cried. ‘Listen! This 
English police olficer is alone, and he cannot take 
any man against his will. Those who like may 
run away. 1 believe tlie Englishman has spoken 
truth, and I shall follow him to Pyeeinana, Those 
who will may follow me.’ 

Not another word was said ; and worn out with 
anxiety and fatigue, 1 fell asleep. 

T was up at dawn, eager to start back to camp 
before the dacoit chief should change his mind. 
I found that five of those who had pi'omised sub- 
mission had thought better of it, and had bolted; 
but Boh Hlan and twenty- seven of his men pro- 
fe.ssed tlieiuselvcs j'eadv to accompany me. I was 
a proud man when 1 marched into my camp at 
the head of this file of dacoits. 

1 need not linger over the seipiel. The gang 
gave up their arms and assumed the role of pris- 
oners with a good deal of mm muring; and their 
reproache.s did not decrease when they w'ere 
committed to the lock-up to aw^ait their formal 
trial. That ordeal took place almost immediately, 
and they were set free on }>romising to be of good 
behaviour fur the future. 

The impression this tieatment made upon them 
wa.s evidenced in a remarkable manner. Within 
a month of their dismissal, pardoned, no few'cr 
than eighty-seven dacoits came in voluntarily and 
gave up their arms. Thus my tiip to Thongwgiy 
bore Fruit mure valuable than i in my must 
sanguine moments ever dared anticipate ; hut I 
Hiould not care to go through the experience again. 

.J IT h Y. 

Like a fairy onwreatlKMl with tlie blossoms 
That .spraau from ihc footsteps of .laae - 
Like a queen fioin the rCj^inis of the raiiilxov 
Knginiled with rays from the moon - 
July eornes whoa the soundh too oiitianmiiji; 

Tliat. are Tua-ne on tJic hn-Jist of the breeze, 

Her gJaiices the lulls aie onlmricing 
That smile on tlie seas. 

Beams io T>eanty the dcH and the dingle, 

The ujiland, the ganh ii, the lawn ; 

Pink tlow’erets peep np i’lom the shingle, 

When wavelets sing weloome to dawn; 

And the rooks that foi ever look leeward, 

Like sentinels guarding the land, 
llejoicc when the sun from the seaward 
Phigoidtms the strand. 

Her evenings aio nmoidit and .stairy, 

The hilhs aie in piuphi of kings, 

Tall tiees like tine knights seem to tarry 
Till .Tuly her royalty brings. 

’Mid iiie scenes of her wnjalth let us Unger, 

And list to the harp that is strung. 

Which when July liath touched with her ftngor, 

The aged grow young, 

Hobekt S. McTca. 
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